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V 


' The  Foorth  Volume  of  this  Work  is  now  presented  to  the  pub- 
ic. The  writer  entertains  no  misgivings  about  the  success  of  his 
abours,  because,  when  he  set  about  the  work,  he  troubled  him- 
86  ’ Per^laPsJ  too  little  to  inquire  how  it  would  be  received.  In 
respect  of  the  political  power  of  the  Papacy,  and  its  connection 
mth  European  civilisation  and  government,  he  was  persuaded, 
a the  pubhc  was  very  superficially  informed.  He  thought  he 
coidd  present  the  subject  to  the  world  in  a more  complete  and 

awaSf6  far“  fStyle’  or  Ae  brilliancy  of  picture-writing, 
f°r  ? n0t  generally  felt-  Tb-e  are,  how^ 
sciolism  of  np  m the  WOrld  wh°  are  not  I™*®  satisfied  with  the 
for  ^lTd  ,r,f  P!ferS  and  Periodicals, — persons  who  will  look- 
Slt°Tr:hereVer  ttere  is  ^7  prospect  of  finding 
t f \he  haS  affOTded  SUch  a P^ict,  and  look! 

Z ZZZl hC  deriTe  fr0m  the  Mfii-ent  of 
more  about  the*  °ff , thof  who  really  want  to  know  something 

sources  ofinfomatn.  * °dleCtod  fr°m  the  ordina,7 

while toW^'T^  bythose  who  may  think  it  worth  their 
the  history  om°  *bat  the  Present  Volume  carries  on 

yond  the  limit  • V aPa®y  to  a Period  of  thirty-seven  years  be- 
Lii  l 5?  mdlCated  in  ^ Preface  to  the  Third  Volume 
rative  down  Z eXtension  8X086  from  a desire  to  bring  the  nar- 
of  Gregory  Vt/  ff°*i  ^nite  historical  period  than  the  death 
in  the  year  1 1 oo & e<b  ^he  Concordat  concluded  at  Worms 

molationofmat  °i6rfd  such  a period.  Besides  this,  an  accu- 
swell  the  w t,  f n 8 ^ ^e^ore  the  writer  which  threatened  to 
plated,  a!!  0 a far  greater  bulk  than  he  had  ever  contem- 

0ne  side  anrl  ^ ^ C0^a^eral  Matter  was  therefore  laid  on 

3 1 was  determined  to  admit  nothing  that  should 
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in  any  way  divert,  or  interfere  with  the  main  current  of  the  nar- 
rative. This  change  of  plan  involved  the  sacrifice  of  the  labours 
of  many  months ; but,  as  a fifth  volume  was  the  utmost  extent 
the  author  could  look  forward  to,  it  became  necessary  to  lop  off 
all  collateral  branches,  and  to  speed  the  growth  of  the  work  to 
the  stature  originally  designed  for  it,  viz.  the  culminating  point 
of  the  political  power  and  influence  of  the  Papacy,  as  displayed 
in  the  illustrious  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  (a.d.  1198  to  1216). 

The  author  thinks  this  a fit  opportunity  to  recall  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  to  the  real  objects  of  the  work  before  them. 
He  finds  that  it  has  been  treated  by  more  than  one  of  his 
reviewers  as  a theological  treatise.  This,  he  presumes  to  say,  is 
not  its  true  character.  He  contends  that  his  work  is  essentially 
a political  history,  composed  with  a view  to  exhibit  as  fully  as 
possible  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Homan  pontificate,  embracing  an  account  of  its  territorial  and 
secular  expansion,  as  well  as  of  that  mighty  political  influence 
it  was  enabled  to  exercise  under  favour  of  its  religious  claims 
and  pretensions.  With  this  view,  it  was  of  course  essential 
that  those  claims  and  pretensions  should  be  fully  stated,  at  least 
as  far  as  they  were  directly  instrumental  in,  or  serviceable  for, 
the  extension  of  its  political  influence.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  to  touch  upon  those  theological  theories  and  contro- 
versies from  which  the  power  of  the  Homan  sacerdotium  over 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  Christian  world  was  derived, 
and  to  submit  the  Roman  canon  law,  grounded,  as  it  was,  upon 
the  idea  of  an  institution  legitimately  descended  from  the  Mosaic 
priesthood,  to  a more  particular  examination.  It  was  requisite 
to -state  the  more  important  of  the  theological  demands  of  the 
chair  of  Peter  upon  the  allegiance  of  government  and  people, 
and  to  dwell  with  some  detail  upon  the  doctrines  and  forms  in 
which  the  sacerdotal  army  was  disciplined  and  arrayed.  Occa- 
sional incursions  upon  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical  history  were 
therefore  unavoidable.  But,  if  the  author  has  not  mistaken  his 
own  object,  it  will  be  found  that  the  references  to  purely  reli- 
gious topics  have  relation  only  to  the  political  designs  imputed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  the  papal  system ; and  that  these  topics 
are  discussed  in  close  connection  with  those  external  events  of 
which  they  were  the  causes  or  the  provocatives ; as,  for  instance, 
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with  social  institutions,  dynastic  changes  and  revolutions  no 
pular  disturbances,  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  generally  the 

^ ^4hi“*'0n'  " “““-W  -itUin  the  limits 

*?£££££  Bl””e  “ 
the  princioal  rhsraet  T,  1 Perceive  at  a glance  that 

' looked.  The  extenJT  1CS°f  tbat  theocracy  c°uW  not  be  over- 

™ th.  bylSe  S!°°  be  “C0“tal  for  »«■“- 

a«  whole  mLtiLr?  ^ t?1?™1  n»nng  forces  by  which 

element,  was  not  the  .pr°P®Ued-  This,  though  an  essential 

«c,ra?:,cs  * “■  **. .,,t 

as  a material  ingredient  Tn  th  ,eaboratlon  oftlle  papal  scheme 
to  show  how  if  affected  th  6 hlstoi7  of  European  civilisation; 
it  operated  in  motdtf  a ^f?  °f  public  libert^  ho^ 

low  it  assisted  or  impeded "he^d1^11®  P?Utlcal  institutions i 

tional  law;  how  itTf  **,  afances  of  civil  ™d  constitu- 
ganisms,  changes  ofdvna  ^V°Iv®d  tbe  overthrow  of  social  or- 
religious  rights^-  the ? C I.traMfer  ofciviI>  sociah  and 
and  action  which  lies  at  the  ^ °f  tbat  freedom  of  bought 

able  national  life.  baS1S  °f  aU  Senuine  liberty,  all  dur- 

lehadarightto^upon0^6011  °f  bis  work>  the  writer  thought 
b®  with  those  who  write  to  abstain  from  classing 

astical  history.  With  wh  pr°fesfedly  uPon  religious  or  ecclesi- 
**•  has  dmwn  M "i  T 6 ^ Cens0r  °f  the  ***** 

St  Paul’s,  upon  the  Histnr f With  tbat  of  tlle  Dean  of 

“a  Position  to  determine  noth^”  Chri.stianity  > he  is  hardly 

of  that  work*  He  th'  t ^ having  read  beyond  the  title-page 
He  thinks,  however  that  his  ignorance  of  the 

* O- 


S**  {?T  the  writer’s  neglect  of  a work 
p..  * advantages  — probablv  ve>  be  might  have  derived  the  most 
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contents  of  that  work  admits  of  an  apology.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  submits  that  an  apology  is  due  to  him  from  his  censor  in  the 
Literary  Churchman * for  the  strange  misconstruction  in  which 
he  has  indulged  of  a passage  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Cathedra 
Petri,  in  which  it  is  observed,  that  “ the  Roman  Church  dated  her 
birth  from  the  palmy  days  of  the  universal  empire.”  A little 
attention  to  the  professed  object  of  the  work  might  have  con- 
vinced the  reviewer  that  the  observation  could  have  reference 
only  to  the  political,  not  to  the  religious  birth  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  a Christian  church.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  religion  at  Rome  was  one  of  the  earliest  events 
of  Christian  history.  Taken  in  the  sense  of  a religious  birth, 
the  statement  would  not  be  a “ platitude,”  as  it  is  politely  termed, 
but  a blunder,  which  it  was  not  creditable  to  the  reviewer  to 
impute  to  the  writer. 

* Of  April  2,  1860. 
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At  the  death  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  Saxon  line,  the 
papacy  had,  to  outward  appearance,  become 
the  State  to  merged  in  the  state.  The  acts  of  the  Pope 
Iftheendof011  occasions  of  importance  seemed  to  flow 
attheetlnth°  rather  from  imperial  than  from  pontifical  pre- 
century. r0g.a[ive>  The  arbitrary  erection  of  arch- 
bishoprics, bishoprics,  and  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and 
the  uncontradicted  power  of  appointment  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  church  by  the  monarch,  and,  in  many 
instances,  hy  the  influential  laity,  point  to  a more  inti- 
mate fusion  of  the  two  powers  than  appears  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  the  West  in 
the  year  476.  Yet  neither  in  this  combination,  nor  in 
the  analogous  state  of  things  under  Charlemagne,”  do  we 
discover  any  deliberate  intention  to  encroach  upon  eccle- 
siastical privilege.  The  idea  of  the  alliance  of  church 
and  state  was  practically  denoted  by  a reciprocity  of 
patronage.  The  church  had  partaken  largely  of  the  ad- 
vantages at  the  disposal  of  the  secular  powers,  and  the 
state  had  as  frequently  aspired  to  a large  participation 
in  ecclesiastical  emoluments  and  appointments.  Yet 
neither  party  had  any  clear  idea  of  the  relation  thus  in- 
troduced, or  of  any  definite  limit  to  their  respective  claims 
against  each  other.  It  may  indeed  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether,  in  the  Latin  scheme,  there  had  not  at  all  times 
lurked  a secret  protest  against  any  limit  whatever,  or 
that  it  ever  contemplated  any  equitable  adjustment  of 
the  powers  of  church  and  state  in  ecclesiastical  affaire. 
Neither  the  papacy  nor,  at  heart,  the  prelacy  of  Latin 
Christendom  fairly  admitted  the  idea  of  temporal  reci- 
procity, or  manifested  any  enduring  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  state  in  return  for  the  boundless  sacrifices  it  was 
perpetually  called  upon  to  make  to  the  cupidity  and  am- 
bition of  the  clergy.  The  latter  indeed  desired  it  to  be 
understood,  that  for  all  this  liberality  their  spiritual  ser- 
vices were  an  ample  equivalent ; and  in  this  light  those 
services  might  have  continued  to  be  regarded  as  long  as 
the  laity  could  be  dissuaded  from  counting  the  cost.  To 
prevent  so  serious  an  inquiry  concessions  might  frequently 

a Conf.  Book  YI.  c.  ii.  p.  60,  and  c.  iii.  p.  90. 
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be  requisite,  and  in  such  cases  a temporary  departure 
from  the  rigid  demands  of  ecclesiastical  immunity  might 
be  submitted  to  without  danger  to  the  principle,  provided 
no  binding  stipulations,  no  express  conditions,  were  in- 
troduced into  the  compact.  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos 
were  satisfied  with  the  patronage  there  was  no  one  to 
dispute  with  them,  and  therefore  never  thought  of  re- 
ducing the  terms  of  their  alliance  with  the  church  to  a 
formal  treaty  or  concordat.  Thus  the  idea  of  any  de- 
finite hunt  of  competency  was  kept  as  indistinct  as  ever 
m mens  minds,  and  the  church  was  left  at  liberty  to 
reassert,  the  principle  of  immunity  in  the  broadest  terms, 
as  soon  as  the  temporary  pressure  which  weighed  upon 
it  was  withdrawn.  1 

to  ,W  in  ??  *®mPor^ry  combination  there  was  enough 
to  show  that  both  parties  felt  their  dependence  Grants  * 

pon  each  other.  In  every  instance  the  arbi-  gal  crowns. 

tKnteJ?08itT,°.fthe  Saxon  emperors  in  the  affairs  of 
*3^  habl.tually  affirmed  and  approved  by  the 
tEt  l eir  aPPomtl?ent;  while  the  participation  of 
SfifiS * 2 matterS  °f  f nature  altogether  seiular  and 
S n earnes%  solicited,  or  as  freely  admit- 

• hapPe”ed’ that  when  Bolislas,  the  newly 
Zn  £ IT/  P?and’  was  a^bitious’of  a royal 

ter  Up  ? led,-!v  tie  first  instancei  to  Pope  Sylves- 
oIL5  JT>  the  assent  of  his  master,  Circ  A.D. 

Qu*  j ^ petition,  and  despatched  the  re-  1000. 

m rema^aWeTb  Vhe  en[°y8  wbo  trou8‘Ilt  the  request.  It 
duke  or  nrinop  ^ e,?ac^J  at  same  moment  Stephen, 
request  to  Pn™>  the  Hungarians,  preferred  a similar 
sent  a consecrated  vester>  and  the  latter  in  like  manner 
the  petSner  the  altar  of  St-  ^ter  to 

style^ and  title!6  ^ ^ pnVl  ege  of  assuming  the  royal 


& Stephani, 

femed  the^,d?al'Vas  in  fact  al" 
imperW^  r«ul‘ar  Preroga«ve  of 
a“uJ>  and  was  conceive 


be  vested  in  the  “ Roman  Emperor  ” as 
long  as  the  title  survived.  When  Na- 
poleon I.  revived  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne, he  professed  to  grant  the  royal 
dignity  to  his  vassal  princes  by  virtue  of 
the  Imperium  vested  in  him.  The  papal 
writers,  however,  assure  us  that  the  cere- 
mony of  sending  a crown-royal  with  the 
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These  acts  of  high  prerogative  were  heyond  doubt  the 
Gerbert  as  concurrent  acts  of  emperor  and  pontiff.  Neither 
pope.  Otho  nor  Sylvester  could  be  willing  to  endanger 
the  existing  harmony  by  setting  up  exclusive  pretensions. 
The  emperor  could  entertain  no  jealousy  of  a pontiff  raised 
to  the  throne  by  his  favour,  and  supported  upon  it  by  his 
arms  alone.  Little  reflection  could  be  requisite  to  con- 
vince a man  of  Gerbert’s  penetration  that  for  a long  time 
past  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  life  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, and  that  that  life  now  resided  far  away  from  the 
centre  of  her  political  existence.  His  views  for  the  pre- 
sent must  have  been  confined  to  the  task  of  securing  an 
asylum  for  the  papacy  where  it  could  be  found;  and, 
under  present  circumstances,  it  was  clearly  to  be  found 
only  under  the  wing  of  a power  strong  enough  to  check 
its  domestic  enemies,  and  to  fix  the  yoke  firmly  upon  the 
neck  of  its  own  subjects.  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
for  casting  off  the  chain  which  anchored  the  papacy  to 
the  empire.  Two  serious  impediments  to  independent 
action  still  remained  to  be  overcome,'  viz.  the  factious 
anti-papalism  of  the  Romans,  and  the  dangerous  resist- 
ance to  the  decretal  scheme  which  had  manifested  itself 
in  France  and  elsewhere.  Gerbert,  as  pope,  could  not 
feel  himself  safe  against  a scrutiny  like  that  of  St.  Baso- 
lus,  if  that  profane  curiosity  by  which  he  had  himself 
been  led  astray  from  the  true  path  should  continue  to 
spread.  With  his  own  suspicions  fully  awakened,  he 
could  not  but  tremble  for  the  safety  of  a scheme  founded 
upon  ignorance,  and  sustained  by  forgery. 

But,  whatever  his  secret  opinion  of  the  fabrications 
ineffectual  Produced  at  St.  Basolus  under  the  names  of 
defenceof  Damasus  and  Eusebius,  Sylvester  II.  was  no 
h>nger  the  humble  and  obsequious  Gerbert,  and, 
pn  eg  . g’jg  new.  pogjtion  as  patron  of  the  scheme  he 
had  once  himself  assailed,  little  likely  to  divulge  it.  The 


pontifical  consecration  is  equivalent  to  a 
coronation  by  the  Pope  in  person,  and 
makes  the  crown  to  move  from  the 
papal  grant  as  fully  and  absolutely  as 
if  he  had  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the 
candidate  with  his  own  sacred  hand. 


Baron,  ubi  sup.  Conf.  Mascou , Com- 
ment. c.  i.  p.  106  j and  Pertz,  Monum. 
Germ.  iv.  p.  129.  To  avoid  any  such 
inference,  Napoleon  I.  took  care  to  place 
the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head  with 
his  own  hands.  Alison,  viii.  p.  381. 
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j decretals  were  as  yet  safe.  The  Gallic  prelates  had,  it 

I is  true,  slipped  round  them,  but  had  failed  in  exposing- 
the  cheat.  Gerbert  was  now  pope,  and  the  voice  of 
Amulph  of  Orleans  was  never  again  heard.  The  truths 
he  had  uttered  within  the  walls  of  St.  Basolus  were  soon 
forgotten,  inasmuch  as  the  church  of  France,  though 
she  had  for  the  moment  vindicated  her  liberties,  had 
grounded  her  defence  less  upon  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
law  than  upon  political  motives  and  present  expediency. 
As  soon  therefore  as,  by  the  aid  of  their  temporal  pro- 
tector, the  pontiffs  should  have  shaken  off  the  trammels 
of  domestic  faction,  there  was  nothing  in  the  actual  state 
of  the  religious  world  to  prevent  them  from  resuming- 
the  lofty  station  they  had  occupied  under  Nicolas  I.  and 
Hadrian  II. 


, sudden  death  of  Otho  III.  again  cast  loose  all 
the i bonds  of  civil  society  in  Italy.  The  princes  Henry  n. 
or  (lermany  had  elected  Henry  duke  of  Bava-  A.D.  1002. 
na  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  new  king-  was 
a collateral  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  recommended 
to  the  suffrages  of  his  constituents  by  the  possession  of 
e virtues  most  in  esteem  in  that  stage  of  civilisation. 

i ^°,in  j 6 mo!neilt  accession  he  found  himself  in- 
1°  ve  ln  domestic  broils,  which  detained  him  in  Germany 
or  a period  of  eleven  years,  and  disabled  him  from  be- 
srowmg  more  than  a passing  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
ti  taJia“  dependencies  of  the  empire.  Postponing, 
.f,?  °,re’  ^or  present  what  occurred  upon  occasion 
2™  two  earlier  visits  to  Italy,  we  draw  attention  to  a 
wSi  vv  1 ^domestic  policy,  more  immediately  con- 
of  ^ subject  of  this  wort;  especially  the  mode 
W1th  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  the  re- 
jj^  j^eres*8  ^e  Germanic  realm,  adopted  by  king 

nf  tZ. 6 ^re,V-a^n^  ^ea  ciyil  government  in  the  mind 
as  tliof6  r was  *n  mos^  respects  the  same 

PredJe«3°rs  Otbos.  His  S«Z" 

of  as  directed  by  the  rigorous  principle  ®ltl0n  °\ 

°f  identity  of  interests  and  strict  communion,  HenryI1' 
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religious  and  political,  between  church  and  state.  Henry 
himself  was,  in  a high  degree,  susceptible  of  religious 
impressions,  and  strove  to  administer  a practical  rebuke 
to  the  license  of  the  times  by  those  personal  austerities 
which  stood  out  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  vices  he 
desired  to  correct.  In  this  disposition  he  renounced 
every  pleasure  of  the  senses;  he  is  even  said  to  have 
declined  intercourse  with  his  consort ; he  submitted  to 
rigid  penances  and  frequent  flagellations  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  flesh ; and  spent  his  hours  of  recreation  in 
cordial  converse  with  the  learned  divines  of  his  court, 
and  his  special  spiritual  directors.'  Within  a reign  of 
twenty-two  years  he  founded  and  endowed  three  new 
bishoprics,  and  added  greatly  to  the  territorial  wealth  of 
the  clergy.  His  merits  in  this  respect  were  much  en- 
hanced by  the  personal  attentions  aryl  honours  bestowed 
upon  churchmen  of  all  ranks,  but  more  especially  by  the 
humility  with  which  he  accepted  instruction  or  rebuke, 
and  the  rigour  with  which  he  adopted  the  favourite  de- 
votional practices  of  the  age.  But  this  deferential  habit 
did  not,  in  his  case,  degenerate  into  blind  submission  or 
spiritual  servitude.  He  aspired  to  the  character  of  a 
reformer  of  manners  and  morals  among  all  classes  of 
his  subjects ; and  applied  his  rule  of  personal  purity  with 
impartial  severity  both  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  his 
realms.  In  this  reign  the  bishops  of  Germany  were  se- 
lected for  their  learning,  zeal,  and  integrity.  The  pri- 
mate Aribo  of  Maintz,  the  archbishops  Peregrinus  of 
Cologne  and  Poppo  of  Treves,  Unwin  bishop  of  Bremen, 
the  venerable  Everhard,  the  first  bishop  of  Bamberg;  the 
able  and  learned  Meinwerck  of  Paderborn,  the  great 
promoter  of  clerical  education ; Adelbold  of  Utrecht,  the 
first  mathematical  scholar  of  his  age ; the  learned  Bruno 
of  Augsburg,  and  Burchardt  of  Worms,  the  compiler  of 
the  most  esteemed  collection  of  canon  law/  gave  a cha- 
racter of  dignity  and  a weight  to  his  court  and  councils 


c A sermon  preached  before  him  at 
Prague  by  the  saintly  bishop  Godes- 
chalk  of  Freisingen  moved  him  to  that 
degree  that  he  released  on  the  spot  his 
capital  enemy  Markgrave  Henry  of 


Schweinfurth,  who  was  then  a prisoner 
in  his  hands.  Baron.  A.  1005,  § 3,  p. 
443. 

d Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  viii.  p.  21 6 of  this 
work. 
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worthy  of  comparison  with  the  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne. 

In  return  for  so  much  favour,  and  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  his  temporal  interests  with  those  of  his  Promotions 
churches,  the  clergy  spontaneously  relinquished  andTppoint- 
to  him  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  minis-  ^ 
try.  And,  in  fact,  throughout  the  work  of  bi-  enry 
shopThietmar  or  Ditmar  of  Merseburg — the  historian  of 
Henry  II. — extending  over  a period  of  eighteen  out  of 
the  twenty-two  years  of  this  reign — we  do  not  meet  with 
a single  instance  of  resistance  or  contradiction  to  his  right 
of  appointment  whenever  he  thought  proper  to  exercise 
it.  The  course  usually  followed  in  the  institution  and 
induction  of  bishops  was  either  that  of  a direct  nomina- 
tion by  the  crown,  or  of  a humble  recommendation  of  a 
fit  person  by  the  chapter,  accompanied  with  a request 
that  the  king  would  confirm  their  selection.  Solicita- 
tions, or  even  remonstrances,  were  not  resented ; but  the 
king  did  not  hold  himself  bound  by  any  capitular  or 
purely  clerical  nomination,  unless  it  agreed  with  his  own 
wishes,  or  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  his  go- 
vernment. 


And  for  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  great  digni- 
taries of  the  church  there  existed  a political 
necessity  so  urgent  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  Gro"nds  a?d 
a ternative  to  the  sovereign  of  a body  consti-  his  promo- 
tuted  like  that  of  Germany.  It  is  just  possible  ‘“n"snfa°d*p' 

t u ?°  P1?118  a Pr*nce  as  Henry  II.  may  have  1002 
elt  the  difficulty  of  his  position  between  the  A 
imperative  interests  of  his  government  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  equally  imperative  rules  of  canonical 
i8cipiine  on  the  other.  But  this  antagonism  was  in  his 
se  kept  out  of  public  view  by  the  personal  character  of  the 
mi  l a^sence  of  any  special  provocation  which 
S have  called  forth  opposition.  The  pontiffs  of 
fQiimeT~a?  Te  presently  find — had,  for  the  present, 
ka/t  aC*  m*°  dependent  position  from  which  they 
. e rescued  by  the  Othos  3 and  at  home  nothing 
HnnKt  ,8u8'&®st  to  the  mind  of  Henry  any  serious 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  ecclesiastical  policy.  The 
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superior  clergy  of  his  realms — Italian  as  well  as  Ger- 
man— had  become  in  all  material  respects  temporal 
princes ; they  were  at  the  same  time  the  representatives 
and  executive  officers  of  the  crown  within  their  dioceses 
and  abbey-lands,  and  in  that  capacity  invested  with  the  ju- 
dicial and  administrative  powers  of  government.  Like  the 
princes  and  free-barons  of  the  empire,  they  were  tenants  in 
capite  of  the  crown,  and  bound  in  respect  of  their  fiefs  to 
attend  the  diets  of  the  realm,  to  wait  upon  the  person  of 
the  sovereign,  and,  upon  occasion  ofthe  accustomed  muster- 
ings  or  of  the  general  array,  to  bring  with  them  their  un- 
dertenants and  the  armaments  of  their  baronies,  for  the 
sovereign’s  state  and  personal  defence,  and  the  execution 
of  the  ulterior  measures  of  government ; such  as  the  sup- 
pression of  rebellion,  and  the  carrying  on  of  his  foreign 
wars  and  military  enterprises.  The  effect  of  the  severance 
of  so  important  a part  of  the  national  force  as  that  of 
the  ecclesiastical  baronies  from  the  control  of  the  central 
government  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  until  we  shall 
have  contemplated  this  important  subject  more  in  detail. 
For  the  present  we  only  observe  that  up  to  this  moment 
no  suspicion  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy  that 
their  duties  as  subjects  were  in  any  respect  at  variance 
with  their  spiritual  rights,  or  with  their  obligations  towards 
the  head  of  their  church.  This  view  of  their  duties  was 
indeed  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  as  long  as  the  character 
of  the  reigning  prince  was  in  harmony  with  the  religious 
temper  of  the  times,  and  with  the  interests  of  the  prelacy 
itself.  And  after  all,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  annal- 
ists of  that  age  leaves  the  impression  that  the  interference 
of  the  crown  in  the  government  of  the  churches  was  in 
its  nature  incidental  and  customary,  rather  than  theo- 
retical or  legal ; so  that  one  might  easily  conceive  how 
that,  even  in  this  saintly  reign,  if  the  king  had  set  up 
a peremptory  or  dogmatic  claim  of  right  on  behalf  of  his 
crown  to  nominate  to  vacant  prelacies,  abbeys,  or  eccle- 
siastical benefices,  the  demand  might  not  have  passed 
without  contradiction.® 

® These  impressions  respecting  the  have  been  gathered  from  the  contem- 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  porary  annalist  Hitmar  or  Tbietmar  of 
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As  a religious  reformer,  Henry  II.  was  in  some  re- 
spects in  advance  of  his  age.  He  sincerely  pro-  « ■ , . 
iessed  to  regard  secular  affairs  as  subsidiary  to  tion  of  the 
his  spiritual  duties.;  he  observed  with  unfeigned  clergy* 
distress  of  mind  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom  so  overbur- 
dened with  worldly  occupations  as  to  be  withdrawn,  or 
even  alienated,  from  their  sacred  functions.  Besides  the 
ordinary  attendance  on  his  court  and  person,  and  their 
services  in  the  array  of  the  empire,  they  were  charged 
with  the  defence  oi  their  baronies  and  estates  against 
the  frequent  encroachments  of  the  laity,  and  became 
often  involved  in  sanguinary  feuds  with  their  more 
powerful  neighbours.  In  this  position  they  were  com- 
pelled to  increase  the  numbers  of  their  dependents,  and 
to  purchase  support  by  multiplied  subinfeudations,  to  the 
serious  impoverishment  of  their  sees ; they  were  put  to 
great  expenses  in  building  castles,  and  in  surrounding 
their  towns  and  residences  with  defensive  works.  With 
such  absorbing  occupations,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
they  should  have,  m a great  degree,  divested  themselves 
I “lty  and  decorum  of  the  clerical  character, 
and  that  they  should  have  adopted  a mode  of  life  closely 
rescmbW  that  of  the  lay  princes  and  nobles.  J 

HnfvK  .v!  j?  first  years  of  his  reign,  this  desertion  of 

attv  « r^edJCle^Selmed  oaUfor  «•— 

™ hands.  To  that  end  he  as-  Henry  n.: 
«Med  a ,™d  at  Dortmund  in  West_ 

p alia  tor  the  purification  of  the  church  from  AD- 1005- 

thp  “l,8rdals  and  abuses  that  had  crept  in.  In 
raie-Ld  tl,  °°  w 0Pe?ad  tbe.  sess*on  ™ person.  He  ar- 
anf  piilnoW  Pre  a^es  of  Lorraine  and  Germany  of  general 
but  tbp^K  6 °P  their  spiritual  powers  and  duties; 

the  facili^!186^  excited  his  liveliest  indignation  was 
persons  tJ  wbl(ib  licenses  were  granted  to  powerful 
ffuinitv  °™mLr^,^bintbePr°fiifiited  degrees  of  consan- 
ferv  S'  r The  bi8h°Ps  ” be  saidi  “ had,  with  the  effron- 
Mer  b 6WS  3n<^  Pa^ansJ  UQited  in  holy  matrimony 

“>e  passages.  °See  tiho  twenty~  also  been  used.  Conf.  Fleury,  tom.  xii. 

PvtzMol  pp  723%^rk’TauP-  ?p-  *53  e*  i and  Schmidt,  Gesch. 

versi011  «f  euteoh-  “•  pp‘ 81  et  sqq- 
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persons  who  stood  to  each  other  within  the  third  degree 
of  consanguinity, — they  had  permitted  the  line  of  de- 
marcation which,  according,  to  the  sacred  canons,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  inviolate  even  to  the  seventh  generation, 
to  be  nefariously  overstepped, — dumb  dogs  they  were,  that 
would  not  bark, — time-servers,  who  pandered  to  the  vices 
of  the  great,  and  connived  at  the  overthrow  of  all  religion ! 
There,”  he  exclaimed,  “ there  stands  Conrad  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, our  own  near  kinsman,  and  others  with  him,  the 
noblest  of  the  land,  who  have  taken  unto  themselves  wives 
so  near  in  blood,  that  we  tremble  lest  the  wrath  of  God 
should  instantly  fall  upon  and  crush  them, — nay,  not 
only  upon  them,  hut  upon  ourselves  and  our  kingdom, 
for  that  we  have  hitherto  abstained  from  bringing  their 
guilt  to  the  light  of  day !” 

This  passionate  harangue  took  the  meeting  by  sur- 

PaiiureofhisPr*se’  Few  th°se  who  heard  it  had  probably 
project  of'8  any  knowledge  of  the  canons  appealed  to  by  the 
matrimonial  kjng> . an(j  tbe  majority  shrunk  from  the  perils 
ot  so  violent  an  attack  upon  the  interests  and 
affections  of  the  all-powerful  laymen  present.  Conrad  and 
his  friends  did  not  refrain  from  expressing  their  indigna- 
tion by  threats  and  execrations  ; some  of  the  bishops  openly 
espoused  their  cause;  and  the  meeting  adjourned  amid  the 
coarsest  display  of  anger  and  disgust/  But  the  public 
mind  was  not  yet  prepared  for  the  ruder  experiments  of 
ecclesiastical  despotism,  and  the  attempt  of  the  pious  mon- 
arch to  remove  the  scandal  of  uncanonical  marriages  fell 


f Thieim.  Chron.  lib.  vi.  c.  13,  ap. 
Pertz,  iii. ; but  principally  Vita  S.  Adal- 
beroni , ap.  Pertz,  iv.  pp.  653,  658.  Conf. 
Pagi  Crit.  ad  Baron.  An.  1005,  § 4. 
The  holy  Adalberon,  bishop  of  Metz, 
was  the  champion  of  canonism  at  the 
synod  of  Dortmund.  He  thus  explains 
tne  charge  against  Conrad  of  Lorraine: 
his  father  Otho  was  son  of  a daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  the  Great,  whose 
sister  Gerberga,  wife  of  Louis  IV.  of 
France,  had  married  her  daughter  to 
Conrad  king  of  Transjurane  Burgundy : 
now  Mathilde,  the  issue  of  this  marri- 
age, had  married  Conrad  of  Lorraine : 
thus,  said  the  zealous  bishop, Conrad  and 
his  wife  are  grandchildren  of  brother 
and  sister:  to  make  the  matter  worse, 


the  bishop  rejects  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter from  the  computation,  and  brings 
them  down  to  the  second  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity. But  this  was  a manifest 
exaggeration:  his  computation  is  at 
variance  at  least  with  the  later  rule  of 
the  Latins,  which  deduces  collateral 
consanguinity  from  the  common  ances- 
tor, and  which  would  bring  it  down  in 
this  case  to  the  third  degree,  even  ad- 
mitting the  absurd  rejection  of  the  bro- 
ther and  sister  from  the  pedigree.  In- 
serting this  link,  it  would  be  brought 
down  to  the  fourth  degree.  Conf.  Greg. 
IX.  Decret.  lib.  iv.  tit.  xiv.  c.  7,  8, 9,  ap. 
Richter , Corp.  Jur.  Canon,  ii.  pp.  673, 
678,  679. 
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to  the  ground.  But  the  stem  formalism  of  the  king-  was 
not  openly  disputed  by  any  but  those  whom  it  person- 
ally touched,  or  who  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  difficulty 
or  the  danger  of  carrying  it  into  practice.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1006)  Henry  assembled  a diet  and  synod  at 
Frankfort-on-the-  Mayne,  and  there  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  found  a new  bishopric  at  Bamberg.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  he  bowed  himself  to  the  earth  before 
the  bench  of  bishops,  and  continued  in  that  posture  of 
devout  self-humiliation  till  the  primate  Willigis  raised 
him  from  the  ground.  After  this  ceremony  he  Henry  il  de- 
announced  to  the  assembly  that,  having  ab- votes  him8elf 
jured  the  natural  means  of  progeny,  he  hadnotwithsS- 
declared  Christ  his  heir,  and  had  therefore  re-  “g.hi8 
solved  to  devote  all  he  possessed,  and  all  he  ^1006. 
might  thereafter  acquire,  to  the  service  of  God  and  His 
church  j and  as  an  earnest  of  this  his  deliberate  purpose, 
he  had  determined,  with  the  permission  of  the  archbishop 
o ne  province,  to  found  and  endow  a new  bishopric  at 


Though  formally  announced  at  this  diet,  the  project 
o Henry  was  delayed  by  a variety  of  unforeseen  impe- 
iments.  Up  to  this  point  of  time  no  portion  of  his  re- 
venue  could  be  diverted  from  the  demands  of  the  public 
service,  domestic  disturbance  incident  to  the  existing 
state  ot  the  Germanic  constituency,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Italian  dependencies  of  the  empire,  absorbed  all  the  re- 
w.ri?f3,?  c™wn5  and  ^ was  not  till  some  years  after- 
ards  that  he  found  himself  in  a condition  to  execute  a 

wnrMlx  Pro^a^  y dearer  to  him  than  any  accession  of 
worldly  power  or  dominion. 


wer a£es> the  Italians,  as  a people, 
fi  verae  the  German  yoke ; and,  had 

wSrTuf?1  wlich  tkevubstituted  for  ittSSSi 

o 3 tumultuous  and  selfish  character, to  the  pe°Ple 
& rPatihf  W°uld  more  Pleasurably  follow  y' 
vear  inn?  !6811'6--  After  the  death  of  Otho  III.,  in  the 
; the  princes  and  prelates  of  Lombardy  has- 

Thietm.  Chron.lib.  vi.c.  23;  Pertz,  iii,  p.  814;  Baron . An.  1006,  § 3. 
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tened  to  renounce  their  dependence  upon  the  empire,  and 
to  resume  that  freedom  of  election  to  which  their  neigh- 
bours of  France  and  Germany  laid  claim.  The  state- 
practice  of  this  age  clearly  shows  that"  whatever  prestige 
might  attach  to  reigning  families,  no  right  of  succession, 
analogous  to  the  modern  idea  of  legitimacy,  had  as  yet 
made  any  way  in  the  public  mind.  In  the  succession  to 
feudal  estate  the  legal  incidents  of  homage  and  allegi- 
ance might  he  tolerably  well  defined;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  incidental  performance  of  that  ceremony 
by  the  prince  or  sovereign  of  an  independent  state  to  a 
foreign  power  necessarily  created  such  a relation  of  per- 
manent dependence  as  to  divest  the  subjects  of  that  state 
of  the  right  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  upon  the  demise  or 
the  forfeiture  of  the  sovereign ; that,  in  short,  it  did  not 
bind  them  servilely  to  wait  upon  the  choice  of  a strange 
constituency,  with  which  they  had  neither  interest  nor 
sympathy  in  common.11 

Availing  themselves  of  their  liberation  from  the  su- 
Seif-emanci  Perintendence  of  the  empire  by  the  death  of  the 
patiOToTthe  last  emperor  of  the  Saxon  line,  the  Italians  un- 
1dUioo2  anim°usly  elected  Ardoin  Markgrave  of  Ivraea, 
or  Piedmont,  at  a diet  held  at  Pavia  in  the  year 
1002.  But  the  motive  which  prompted  the  movement 
had  little  of  a patriotic  spirit  about  it.  The  feudal  con- 
stituency— princes  and  prelates — were  anxious  to  throw 
off  the  checks  which  the  strong  hand  of  their  foreign 
masters  had  imposed  upon  their  ambition  and  rapacity ; 
probably,  too,  to  avenge  the  losses  and  insults  they  had 
been  compelled  to  put  up  with  from  the  rude  horde  so  long 
quartered  upon  them.  With  all  this  they  had  no  serious 
desire  to  create  a strong  government  capable  of  making 
head  against  the  imminent  danger  of  a renewal  of  Ger- 
manic pretension.  The  powers  conferred  upon  Ardoin 


h If  any  such  rule  had  been  agree  - 
able  to  the  practice  of  the  age,  the  Ger- 
man ic  Caesars  might  as  reasonably  have 
set  up  a claim  to  France  as  a feudal 
dependency  of  the  empire,  grounding 
the  claim  upon  the  homage  of  Odd  or 
Eudes  of  Paris  to  the  Emperor  Ar- 
nulph.  See  Book  VIH.  c.  ii.  p.  441. 


The  oath  of  allegiance  of  Berengar  I. 
(Id.  p.  443)  did  not  prevent  the  Ita- 
lians from  electing  successively  Louis 
the  Blind,  Rodolph  of  Burgundy,  Hugh 
of  Provence,  ana  Lothar  and  Adalbert, 
without  a thought  of  any  feudal  depen- 
dence upon  Germany. 
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were  limited  by  the  same  fatal  restrictions  as  Election  of 
those  which  had  proved  so  detrimental  to  Italian  Ardoin- 
independence  during  the  whole  course  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. But  though  his  dominion  extended  but  little  to 
the  south  of  the  Po,  and  was  not  felt  at  all  in  the  central 
districts  of  Italy,  yet  the  reestablishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent Lombard  kingdom  had  the  important  consequence 
of  cutting  off  the  communication  between  Rome  and  the 
empire;  reawakening,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  at 
the  same  time  unchaining  the  demon  of  faction  which  had 
hitherto  thwarted  every  effort  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the 
empire  or  the  papacy. 

We  are  told  that  Otho  III.,  in  the  ardour  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  beautiful  widow  of  his  victim 
Crescentius,  had  appointed'her  son  John  Cend^ZlS 
or  Crescentius  imperial  prefect  of  the  city  of and  the  Tas’- 
Bome  and  governor  of  the  adjoining  region. cuIanfaction' 
Whether  the  tale  be  true  or  false,  it  is  certain  that  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Otho  the  civil  government 
devolved  in  a great  measure  upon  Crescentius  the  younger, 
supported  by  the  party  attached  to  his  father.  .The  Tus- 
culan  taction,  however,  held  the  balance  of  power  pretty 
evenly.  Encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  Ardoin 
upon  the  throne  of  Lombardy,  and  the  cessation  of  in- 
tercourse with  Germany,  the  prefect  acted  without  re- 
erence  to  any  interests  but  those  of  his  supporters.  He 
embraced  his  father’s  policy,  and  dropping  the  title  of 
i . fC  1 ^med  those  of  Senator  and  Patrician,  under 
l ,c  uenc,  Octavian,  and,  after  them,  his  own  parent, 

SiAXifrCmed  power  in  the  republic.  Mean- 

.1  , ® -^usculan  faction  was  strong*  enoug*h  to  carry 

Tnlr  mT?f  tw°  successive  popes,  John  XVII.  and 

kter  fn  tlIL  the  dece*8e  of  the  Jotn  xv„., 

atter,  m the  year  1009,  the  popular  party,  in  Johnxvur., 

SC116  Paliioia”’  to*  twfod,  Sts." 

nd  enthroned  Sergius  IV.  But  this  pontiff,  a.d.ioo9. 

nothing  of  historical  importance  is  recorded, 
V(Ple . “e  Papal  throne  for  the  short  period  of  two 
j ) nine  months,  and  twelve  days.-*  His  death  once 

1 A.».  1003  to  1009.  ) Ciacone,  i.  p.  765. 
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more  opened  the  lists  to  the  two  factions;  the  nobles 
elected  Benedict  VIII.,  a member  of  the  family  of  the 
counts  of  Tusculum,k  while  Crescentius  and  his  friends 
enthroned  a pope  of  their  own  by  the  name  of  Gregory. 
Finding  the  popular  party  in  Rome  too  strong  for  him, 
Benedict  retired  to  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  then  re- 
siding* for  the  Christmas  holidays  at  Polden  in  West- 
phalia, and  committed  his  cause  to  the  hands  of  the 
emperor,  from  whom  he  obtained  a promise  speedily  to 
set  matters  right,  and  shortly  to  visit  Rome  for  that 
purpose.1 


The  history  of  Lombardy,  between  the  election  of 
Expedition  Ardoin  in  the  year  1002,  and  the  re-conquest 
and  corona- by  Henry  II.  in  1014,  is  enlivened  only  by 
event  of  a nature  lamentable  indeed,  yet  so 
Italy,  inexplicable  as  to  leave  us  at  a loss  how  to  sug- 
a.d.  ioo4.  g.egf.  any  piausiijie  cause.  Between  the  years 
1002  and  1004,  it  seems,  the  Lombards  had  seen  reason  to 
regret  the  choice  they  had  made.  Ardoin  had  managed 
to  forfeit  so  entirely  the  affections  of  his  subjects  that 
King  Henry  was  encouraged  to  reclaim  the  crown  of 
Italy.  In  the  latter  year  he  accordingly  invaded  Lom- 
bardy with  a considerable  army;  Ardoin  was  driven 
back  into  the  mountains  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy ; and 
Henry  II.  was,  by  acclamation,  saluted  and  crowned 
King  of  Italy  at  Pavia.  At  that  moment  his  popularity 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  check ; no  symptom 
of  disaffection  from  any  quarter  had  occurred  to  awaken 
suspicion,  and  no  precautions  had  been  taken  for  the 


k Ciacone , i.  p.  767. 

1 Thietmar , Chron.  lib.  vi.  c.  61 ; ap. 
Pertz , iii.  p.  835.  The  passage  is  am- 
biguous : “ Huj us  (Papae)  crucem  rex 
in  suam  suscepit  custodians,  et  a cae- 
teris  (?)  abstinere  prsecepit,  promittens 
sibi  (illi,  viz.  Papae),  cum  ipse  adhuc 
veniret,  haec  secundum  morem  Ro- 
manum  diligenter  finiri.”  This  may 
mean  either  that  the  king  took  the 
pope’s  crosier  into  his  custody,  with  a 
view  to  its  safe  deposit,  till  he  should 
determine  by  appeal  to  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  Romans  which  of  the 


two  popes  had  a right  to  it;  or  that  he 
took  the  cause  of  Benedict  into  his 
own  hands,  admonishing  him  not  to 
stir  personally  in  the  matter  till  he 
should  arrive  in  Rome  to  settle  him 
upon  the  papal  throne.  The  Annalista 
Saxo  (a.  1012,  ibid.  tom.  vi.  p.  662) 
copies  Ditmar,  but  commits  the  blunder 
of  bringing  Gregory  instead  of  Bene- 
dict to  the  court  of  Henry  II.  The 
promise  to  be  guided  by  the  law  or 
custom  of  the  Romans,  seems  to  indi- 
cate a hesitation  as  to  the  title  of  the 
applicant. 
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v of  the  king,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  public 

peace  during  the  festivities  that  were  to  follow  the  coro- 
nation. On  the  evening  of  the  ceremony  Henry  had 
retired  with  the  nobility  and  principal  officers  of  his 
court  to  the  banqueting  hall  of  his  palace.  While 
sitting  at  table  in  social  converse,  suddenly  a vast  con- 
course of  the  armed  populace  surrounded  the  building  on 
all  sides,  and  furiously  assailed  the  gates  with  yells  and 
execrations.  The  attendants  of  the  king,  and  a small 
party  of  his  body-guard,  whom  he  had  introduced  rather 
for  the  purposes  of  state  than  with  a view  to  his  personal 
safety,  with  great  difficulty  maintained  possession  of  the 
palace  till  daylight.  Meanwhile  rumours  of  the  insur- 
rection and  of  the  danger  of  the  king  reached  the  several 
detachments  of  the  army,  quartered  in  the  villages  and 
forts  at  some  distance  from  the  city.  Not  a moment 
was  lost  in  hastening  to  the  rescue.  The  gates  Destruction 
were  burst  open,  the  walls  scaled,  and  in  the  of  Pavia, 
alarm  or  fury  of  the  onset  the  houses  were  fired  in  several 
quarters  at  once.  The  king  and  his  brave  defenders 
were  indeed  saved  from  imminent  peril ; but  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  check  the  savage  fury  of  the  soldiery ; 
re  and  sword  raged  for  many  hours  in  the  unfortunate 
city,  till  scarcely  a dwelling  remained  unconsumed.  The 
totel  destruction  of  Pavia,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  in- 
habitants, wrung  the  heart  of  the  king,  and  he  quitted 
the  rums  of  the  once-flourishing  capital  of  Lombardy 
thundissembled  horror  and  compunction.  It  is  pro- 
1*  e,,  the  civic  population,  perceiving  the  defence- 
jess  state  of  the  king,  and  his  distance  from  the  out- 
y ng  detachments,  had  been  suddenly  fired  with  the 
a i , lno  themselves  of  their  unwelcome  guests  by 
bnHl  8 r°ke  °hief.  But  their  measures  had  been 
bad  ^ •conceii;tedi  and  the  gallant  defence  of  the  castle 
V™  time  for  the  news  to  reach  the  camp ; the 
tL  Jill-  succour,  and  the  neglected  defence  of 
citv  v’fln8Ure<l  ru*n  the  assailants  and  their 
tb/ „ 6 • ]811^ularl.y  enough,  the  victory  remained  with 

The  Germans  had,  it  seems,  followed 
y into  Lombardy  with  reluctance ; many  of  them, 
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indeed,  had  deserted  him  in  his  advance,  and  many  more 
quitted  the  ranks  after  the  catastrophe  of  Pavia.  The 
Retreat  of  rest  were  nehher  numerous  nor  bold  enough  to 
Henry  ii.  encounter  the  storm  of  hatred  and  revenge 
from  Italy,  ^he  massacre  of  the  citizens  and  the  de- 

struction of  the  city  had  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the 
Italians.  With  such  a prospect  before  him,  the  chances 
of  a peaceable  settlement  of  the  kingdom  were  not  worth 
the  risks  to  he  run  in  the  attempt ; and  not  many  weeks 
after  the  ruin  of  the  capital  Henry  withdrew  into  Germany, 
laden  with  the  curses  of  the  people  who  had  hut  lately  in- 
vited him  to  rescue  them  from  a domestic  tyrant.1” 

The  period  of  nearly  nine  years  following  the  tragedy 
Henry  ii.  re-  of  Pavia  is  singularly  barren  of  events.  Ardoin, 
'mmrf6  ft  *rueJ  was  recalled  to  the  throne ; but  we 
Italy,  have  no  sufficient  information  as  to  the  cha- 
aj>.  ioi4.  racter  0f  hia  government,  or  the  dispositions 
of  the  rising  cities  and  the  turbulent  nobles  of  the 
kingdom.  After  his  retreat  from  Lombardy,  king 
Henry  II.  was,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  de- 
tained at  home  by  a variety  of  important  affairs.  His 
attention  was  divided  between  frontier  warfare,  the  re- 
pression of  his  rebellious  vassals,  and  overcoming  the 
reluctance  of  the  prelacy  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
episcopal  see,  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  In  the 
year  1013,  however,  his  troubles  appear  to  have  come  to 
an  end ; and  Benedict  Till,  found  him  at  liberty  once 
more  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  and 
the  holy  see.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1014  he  ac- 
cordingly recrossed  the  Alps  with  a powerful  force; 
Ardoin  was  a second  time  driven  from  the  throne  to  his 
mountain  lair ; the  fickle  feudatories  of  the  kingdom  to 
a man  abandoned  his  banners,  and  did  homage  to  Henry. 
After  restoring  tranquillity  in  Lombardy,  the  king  con- 
tinued his  progress  to  Rome ; passing  through  Ravenna, 
he  deposed  the  Archbishop  Ethelbert  for  some  unspe- 
cified offence,  and  in  his  place  instituted  and  inducted 


“ Thietm.  Chron.  lib.  vi.  c.  4-7  ; ap.  Gesch.  d.  Deutsch.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  375* 
Pertz , iii.  p.  804-807.  Conf.  Luden,  377. 
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hia  own  brother  Arnulph.”  Meanwhile  Pope  Gregory 
alarmed  by  the  advance  of  the  Germans,  had  hastily 
abandoned  the  city;  and  Benedict  hurried  forward  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  versatile  republicans,  and  to 
be  in  time  to  give  solemn  reception  to  his 
friend  and  benefactor.  Henry  arrived  before  crowned 
Kome  between  the  14th  and  26th  of  Febru-  emPeror- 
ary,”  and  a day  or  two  afterwards  he  and  his  consort 
Lunegunda  receded  the  imperial  crown  and  unction  from 
the  hands  of  the  restored  pontiff. 

. Every  opportunity  afforded  us  for  determining  the 
mind  and  intent  of  the  pontiffs  who  conferred,  r S . 
ndcfthe  p^s  who  received,  the  imperial 
crown  is  of  importance.  That  intent  can  only  tion- 

faSnWk11*  °f  *?”  ?artie9  10  -oW 

heiomnn  he  SCa?ty  a“d  often  Partial  accounts  of 
tbe  contemporary  annahsts.  The  coronation  of  Henry  II 

by  Pope  Benedict  YIII.  i8  thus  described  by  Shop 

oci  onb”onVQ°  Tearn t0  • h Ve  been  P^tupon  the 
of  March  • °f“  SundaJ /^e  vi- (or  Xyi>fthe  calends 
year  of  his  v*  ^e&T  °^our.Bord  B>14,  in  the  thirteenth 
L m J - ei^  our  gracious  lord  Fine-  Henry  with 

shaven  the  otW  ^ senator?’  s*x  °f whom  were  smoothly 
twele;cSh;rfl“x  W°re  onS  beards;  all  the 

kino-  ®taves  of  office-  Before  the 

him  the  folio  wine-  °sn1  lnto.tbe  clmrch,  the  pontiff  put  to 
king,  firmiv  olemn  interrogatories : ‘Art  thou,  0 

patron  and^efend^TrR0  £C  henceforward  a faithful 
resolved  to  be  in  all  tt."  ^ ????  *1  church  ? Art  thou 
cessors?’  The  Iri  blng8  faithful  to  us  and  our  suc- 

6 tang,  having  devoutly  replied  to  these 

ofB™«iictVIir.  may 
approved  the  trwsmZ  *£1 th®  P°pe 

barged,  or  of  tnyfeSai  °f  the  offence 
resembling  what.  0r  Proceeding 

^ite  to  found  a legal  senfonCaUy  ^ 
vol.  iv.  gal  sentenco  upon. 


0 4 various  reading  of  the  Chronicle 
or  JJitmar  leaves  a choice  between  the 
vi.  Cal.  Mart,  and  the  xvi.  Cal.  Mart. 
£onf.  JVte,  ad  loc.  iii.  p.  836,  note  (e) 
The  German  version  of  Ursinus  adopts 
the  latter  reading  ; Luden  (xii.  p.  412), 
the  former. 
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questions,  both  he  and  his  consort  were  introduced  into 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  then  solemnly  anointed  and 
crowned  by  the  pope  with  the  imperial  crown;  after 
which  the  king  commanded  his  prior  (or  royal)  crown  to 
be  suspended  over  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of 
the  apostles.  On  that  same  day  the  pontiff  entertained 
the  emperor  and  empress  at  a sumptuous  banquet  in  the 
palace  of  the  Lateran.,,p 

In  this  ceremony,  as  in  all  those  which  preceded  it, 

Observations we  °^serve  the  same  spirit  of  caution,  lest  the 
on  the  im-  ’imperial  crown  should  appear  to  the  world  to 
^nation™  move  trora  any  other  source  than  the  sponta- 
neous act  or  bounty  of  the  holy  see.  The  popes, 
on  all  these  occasions,  were  anxious  to  discountenance 
the  notion  that  the  right  to  the  imperial  crown  was  in 
any  respect  unconditional,  or  discharged  from  the  duties 
which  they  might  think  fit  to  attach  to  it.  Conditions 
were  accordingly  always  appended;  promises  were  ex- 
acted; and  all  the  symbolical  acts  accompanying  the 
several  ceremonies  were  so  contrived  as  to  point  signi- 
ficantly to  the  source  from  which  they  desired  it  to  be 
considered  as  flowing,  and  sensibly  to  lead  the  mind, 
both  of  the  recipient  and  the  witnesses,  up  to  the  pontiff 
of  the  holy  see  as  the  patron  and  bestower.q  Though 
there  are  in  the  scanty  narrative  of  the  coronation  of 
Henry  II.  no  very  special  circumstances  differing  from 
those  attending  the  consecration  of  his  predecessors,  yet 
we  perceive  the  same  anxiety  to  impose  conditions,  and 
the  same  unreflecting  submission  to  the  pretension,  as  on 


p Thietm,  Chron.  lib.  vii.  ; Pertz,  iii. 
p.  836. 

* The  reader  is  referred  back  to  the 
following  passages:  1.  The  coronations 
of  Pippin  and  Louis,  sons  of  Charle- 
magne, Book  VI.  c.  iii.  p.  88.  2.  The 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  himself, 
ibid.  c.  iv.  pp.  109,  110.  3.  That  of 
Louis  the  Pious,  by  his  father,  ibid, 
p.  113.  4.  Coronation  of  the  same,  by 

Pope  Stephen  IV.,  ibid.  pp.  117,  118. 
5.  That  of  Lothar  L,  ibid.  c.  v.  p. 
129.  6.  That  of  Louis  II.  as  king  of 
the  Lombards,  Book  VII.  c.  i.  p.  234. 
7.  That  of  Charles  the  Bald,  by  P.  John 
VIII.,  ibid.  c.  iii.  p.  289.  It  may  be 


observed  that  popes  and  churchmen  in 
general  were  desirous  of  encouraging 
the  impression,  that  no  title  to  crowns, 
whether  imperial  or  royal,  could  be 
complete  or  definitively  binding  upon 
the  subject  without  the  solemn  adoption 
and  sanction  of  the  church.  Though  not 
formally  adjudged  to  be  sacraments, 
these  acts  were  always  regarded  by  the 
clergy  as  partaking  of  a sacramental 
character,  that  is,  as  imparting  a special 
grace  to  the  recipient,  and  thereby  com- 
pleting the  prior  inchoate  title.  To  this 
opinion  of  ours  we  think  the  reader  will 
be  irresistibly  brought  to  assent  by  cir- 
cumstances hereafter  to  be  noticed. 
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former  occasions.  Connected  with  the  later 
imperial  coronations,  there  is  a circumstance  STS 
which  is  worthy  of  observation.  We  notice, t0  the  imPe* 
namely,  that  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  rialcrown- 
empire  in  the  line  of  Charlemagne,  the  popes  had,  on 
several  occasions,  bestowed  the  imperial  crown  upon 
strangers  to  the  legitimate  succession.  They  had  there- 
by ostensibly  laid  open  the  field  of  competition  for  that 
supreme  dignity  to  the  princes  of  the  world,  and  thereby 
as  far  as  the  implication  could  cany  it— practically 
nega  ived  any  exclusive  claims  of  the  Germanic  monarchs 
as  the  political  heirs  and  successors  of  Charlemagne.  To 
such  a claim  the  pontiffs  might  now  reply  that,  in  the 
choice  of  her  temporal  advocate  and  protector,  the  church 
had  simpjy  vindicated  her  right  to  select  him  from  any 
quarter  whence  the  requisite  support  might  be  expected ; 

] • 8?°b ^instance  she  had  taken  no  notice  of  any 

had’  ,in  fact>  V her  a<*a  downed 
Datrieii  f and.,fre1ue»%  chosen  her  protectors  and 
able tonelr  l1086, who  Vere  rarest  at  hand,  or  best 

Stv  anf  Z * was>  in  truth> the  PhJsical 

proteL™! the,  fa^thfil1  will,  and  not  the  right  to  the 

the  crown  • 5 constituted  the  meritorious  title  to 

tiff  was  to  bprti  i^?8 ® qualifications  the  Roman  pon- 

to  be  the  sole  judge  and  arbiter/ 

imperial  °f  the  Germanic  sovereigns  to  the 

jJLl  own  ^as  fiirther  impaired  by  the 

theia^hTfBeriS df^occurrin8: between  SfSS of 

revival  bv  O^  lK1,  m the  -Vear  982  and  its  German 

2 Jr 07t£?0  ^ Great  in  962.  During  the  prmces- 
°f  empire  sflfp  ^e^°d^0Iile  ^ad  kept  the  sacred  symbol 
death  of  Arm  i* l T ^er  oc^  and  bey*  Again,  from  the 
who  had  worn  ?v  A D"  899-^  the  last  king  of  Germany 
Otho  the  Aren!  6 CI^0Tn  empire,  to  the  accession  of 
' Both  Ser  • ^ & pen0^  °f  fflxty-three  years  had  elapsed 

~*ke  formed T*1*:  Part  of  tte  papacy,  and  implying  no 

5* the  latter  at  that  ”&0f  80ft.of  reciprocal  duty,  except  that  of 
of  rePelled  the  oMf?8?68  sPiritua^  service  and  support,  and  that 

of  political  dependence  only  upon  condition  o?  a strict  per- 

P e>  and  maintained  that^tho  * 6 em"  ^orraance  of  all  the  obligations  the 

41011  absolutely  spontaneous  o^t^he  “ight  think  fit  t0  i“Pose‘ 
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without  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Germanic  princes ; 
while  during1  forty  out  of  these  sixty-three  years  that 
dignity  had  been  wholly  in  abeyance.  The  pertinacity, 
in  fact,  with  which  the  German  Caesars  maintained  their 
derivative  right  as  the  representatives  of  Charlemagne 
is  not  easily  accounted  for.  They  could  lay  no  claim  to 
lineal  or  family  descent  from  that  prince,  nor  could  they 
pretend  to  be  in  any  other  respect  his  successors  than  as 
the  rulers  of  the  largest  fragment  of  his  vast  dominions. 
Since  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat  the  crown  of  Ger- 
many had  passed  first  into  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the 
Carolingian  family;  and  thence,  through  an  absolute 
stranger  in  blood,  to  the  first  prince  who  asserted  the 
title.  Three  of  these  princes’  had  never  advanced  any 
such  claim ; they  had  not  even  set  foot  upon  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alps  or  put  in  a pretension  to  the  crown  of 
Italy.  But  the  pontiffs  of  Borne  had  all  along  affected 
to  treat  the  possession  of  that  crown  as  an  indispens- 
able qualification  for  the  imperial  dignity,  and  upon  that 
ground  alone  they  believed  themselves  justified  by  the 
current  of  prepossession  and  precedent  in  excluding  those 
who  had  no  standing-ground  in  the  original  residence 
and  domicile  of  the  imperial  power,  and  were  thereby  in- 
capacitated from  performing  the  duties  connected  with  it. 

While  thus,  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  the  claim 
Extent  of  Germanic  princes  to  the  imperial  crown 

the  right  could  be  affirmed  upon  no  intelligible  ground 
'admitted^  Prescriptive  or  hereditary  right,  that  of  the 
pontiff  of  Rome  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  that 
splendid  boon  was  fortified  by  all  but  uninterrupted  ex- 
ercise,* and  by  public  declarations  and  precedents  which 
had  been  encountered  by  no  direct  contradiction  or  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  those  most  affected  by  them.  The  ab- 
solute right  to  confer  a benefit  implies,  indeed,  an  equally 
unfettered  right  to  withhold  it;  yet  the  pontiffs  wisely 


• Louis  surnamed  the  Child,  son  of 
Arnulph,  Conrad  I.  of  Franconia,  and 
Henry  the  Fowler  of  Saxony — though 
the  latter  is  said,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  to  have  projected  an  expedition  into 
Italy  with  a view  to  the  imperial  crown, 
but  died  before  he  could  put  his  plan 


into  execution.  Mascou , Comm.  &c. 
i.  p.  22,  quoting  WitiAind  the  Saxon  an- 
nalist, lib.  i.  aid  fin.,  and  Otto  of  Frei- 
siugen,  Chron.  lib.  vi.  c.  18. 

1 The  only  exception  we  can  point  to 
is  that  of  the  coronation  of  Louis  the 
Pious  by  his  father  Charlemagne. 
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threw  this  inference  into  the  shade  in  dealing-  with  the 
powers  of  the  world,  and  were  for  the  present  contented 
to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  channel  through  which  the 
imperium  could  pass  to  the  claimant.  And  in  this  view 
of  their  function  they  were  not  likely  to  meet  with  any 
material  opposition.  The  Germans  regarded  Rome  as  the 
sacred  capital  of  empire ; and  the  pope  as  the  authorised 
minister  through  whose  hands  the  crown  of  empire  must 
pass  to  the  rightful  candidate ; though  in  such  wise  that, 
when  their  sovereign  appeared  in  his  capital  to  demand 
it  as  heir  and  successor  of  Charlemagne,  the  pontiff  could 
not  lawfully  withhold  it. 


On  the  eighth  day  after  the  coronation  of  Henry  II. 
at  .Rome,  a serious  affray  arose  between  the  „ 

German  soldiery  and  the  populace.  After  some  Se.' 
bloodshed  on  both  sides,  night  parted  the  com-  “ 1014- 
batants.  The  arrest  of  the  ringleaders,  probably  per- 
sons of  condition,”  put  an  end  to  the  disturbance,  and  the 
empeior  became  absorbed  in  the  arduous  task  of  reform- 

E if  “m"/01?  aba8es  which  had  crept  into  the  Roman 
° u T !e  deposition  of  Ethelbert,  archishop  of  Ra- 
le“\has  bee?  already  adverted  to.  That  prelate,  it 
, obtained  the  see  by  usurpation  upon  the  rights 
t*Sr  W HenrJ  at  first  insisted  upon  his 
th.e  priesthood,  but  was  prevailed  upon 
EUl*f?e  punishment  for  banishment  to  the  minor 
brother  , At  tbe  same  time  he  directed1’  his 

crated  hJft^P*1  be  solemnly  enthroned  and  conse- 
P-P6,1”  .Perso.n-  Tbe  state  of  the  his  ecclesias. 

hp  tb  ^P1^  ^im  serious  disgust ; tical  reforms. 

the  cannr!;re/nSi8te<^  stre.nuously  upon  the  observance  of 
orders  rates,  especially  in  the  dispensation  of  holy 
and  itie yta 6 -0Un<\  that  many  unfit,  and  often  very  young 
diction  tn^anie^Ce^5  ,Pe1rson®  had  been,  in  direct  contra- 
ries • nreah  t canonical  ordinance,  consecrated  to  bisliop- 
P J ers  and  deacons  were  ordained  at  ages  of 

soners. 

“Zanders.  prin.ciPLal  ” “Pnecepit”  is  the  expression  used 

transported  to  Germany  as^state  °pr'8  ^ t0  ^escr^e  tbe  act. 
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preposterous  immaturity  both  of  body  and  mind ; and  a 
general  neglect  of  all  canonical  regulations  seemed  to 
threaten  the  overthrow  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.w  The 
language  of  the  writer  who  describes  these  attempts  at 
reformation  sounds  as  if  the  emperor  and  the  pope  had 
for  the  moment  changed  places.  The  spiritual  powers 
were,  it  seems,  allowed  to  flow  into  the  hands  of  the 
prince,  and  his  pretensions  as  a religious  reformer  were 
no  less  submissively  recognised  in  Rome  than  in  his 
native  realm. 

Though  tranquillity  was  for  the  present  restored  in 
Abe  ance  of  ®,ome»  sta*e  Lombardy  was  less  promis- 
the  sovereign  ing.  After  a few  weeks’  residence  in  the  capital, 

Pitaiyin  ^he  emPeror’s  presence  in  Germany  became — 
as  usual  after  an  Italian  expedition — impera- 
tive upon  him.  At  Pavia  he  was  this  time  received  with 
marks  of  attachment,  and  even  of  affection.*  Neither 
assurances  of  favour  nor  substantial  bounties,  on  bis  part, 
were  spared  to  confirm  the  Lombards  in  their  allegiance ; 
yet  a few  rigorous  acts  of  justice  sufficed  to  cancel  all 
obligations,  and  Henry  had  scarcely  turned  his  back 
upon  Italy  before  Ardoin  once  more  descended  from  his 
mountains  and  possessed  himself  of  the  strong  town  of 
Vercelli.  The  conquest,  however,  proved  of  little  value. 
The  crown  of  Italy  was  by  this  time  almost  divested  of 
the  last  remnant  of  constitutional  power,  nor  was  the 
royal  name  of  any  virtue  but  as  an  instrument  in  tbe 
hands  of  princes,  barons,  and  prelates,  for  the  promotion 
of  their  own  selfish  purposes.  The  first  acts  of  sovereign 
authority  drove  away  his  ephemeral  supporters  from  his 
standard ; the  town  of  Vercelli  fell  back  into  their  hands ; 
and  king  Ardoin,  broken  in  health,  and  disgusted  by  the 
treachery  of  all  around  him,  retired  heart-broken  to  bis 
monastery  of  Fructuaria ; where  he  solemnly  deposited 
his  crown  and  sceptre  upon  the  altar,  shaved  his  beard, 
and  assumed  the  monastic  cowl.  And  here  he  finished 
his  unhappy  career  on  the  30th  of  October  1015.y  For 

w Thietm . Chron.  lib.  vii.  cc.  1,  2 ; ubi  sup.  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  ibid.  p.  937. 

Pertz,  iii.  £p.  836,  837.  J Thietm.  Chron.  lib.  vii.  c.  17 ; ubi 

* That  is,  if  we  may  credit  the  as-  sup.  p.  844.  Conf.  Luden , vol.  vii.  p. 
suranoes  of  Ditmar.  See  his  Chron.  430. 
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a term  of  ten  years  from  his  death  the  Italians  con- 
sented to  recognise  the  kingship  of  Henry  II.,  but  dives- 
ted of  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  More  important 
affairs  in  Germany  deprived  him  of  the  time  and  the 
means  of  restoring  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  Italy, 
and  thus  a fairer  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  chaotic 
elements  of  Italian  society  to  mould  themselves  into  those 
more  definite  forms  in  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to 
contemplate  them. 

After  his  retreat  from  Italy,  in  the  year  1014,  Henry 
was  for  some  years  detained  at  home  by  repeated  ... 
disturbances  on  his  military  frontiers,  both  in  ntlcipat1011, 
the  East  and  West.  The  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Iransjurane  Burgundy,  as  an  appendage  of  the  empire, 
and  the  doubtful  loyalty  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
who  had  originally  disputed  the  kingdom  with  him,  gave 
him  much  trouble  and  anxiety ; nor  can  we  desire  a 
c earer  proof  of  the  real  weakness  of  the  central  power, 
even  m Germany,  than  in  the  almost  insuperable  dif- 
l e aad  to  encounter  in  carrying  his  plan  for  the 
es  a ishment  of  the  new  bishopric  of  Bamberg  into  exe- 
cu  ion.  Prom  a short  review  of  this  transaction  we  may 
cquire  some  notion  of  the  degree  in  which  the  power  of 
e prelacy  balanced  that  of  the  crown,  and  perhaps  in- 
roonl!  1 r an  antlcTatory  conjecture  of  what  might  be  the 
sprit  l°ose  union  which,  for  the  pre- 

np  J n together  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  elements 
ermaPlc  empire.  If  history  may  be  properly  re- 
fnt  Viq  aS*a  Rested  register  of  human  experience,  it  can- 
onmm  ummPortant  to  mark  even  the  faintest  shadows  of 
biKinof  evePts  ps  they  pass  across  the  stage  of  the  world’s 
ormind!  ii  £l1T1  m^st  of  the  profoundest  calm,  the 
^en  waras  the  discerning  mariner  of  the 
mav  hp  ^nd/°/Ce  °^the  coming  gale,  so  a like  warning 
of  nonnlci  °rdef  Political  pilot  from  the  heavings 

0fthL/i7  c^ss“aspfrations  and  passions  in  the  affairs 
tion  nf  * iv  knowledge  of  the  normal  direc- 

steer  for  hurricane  may  at  least  enable  him  to 

Jmgm  tffc  ^ ”°‘  al,<>«ether 
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Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Germany 
Foundation  Henry  II.  had  commenced  building  a church 
bishop  of  a SP°*  caPed  Babenberg  or  Bamberg,  situ- 
BaXerg!  ated  on  the  river  Regnitz,  in  Franconia,  with 
A.n.  1007.  the  intention  of  erecting  it  into  an  independent 
episcopal  see.  But  for  many  years  he  had  to  encounter 
the  most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  estates 
of  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  who  supported  the  bishop  of 
Wurzburg  in  his  resistance  to  the  dismemberment  of  his 
diocese,  from  which  the  new  bishopric  was  to  be  carved 
out.  But  opposition  served  only  to  inflame  still  more  the 
pious  ardour  of  the  monarch  in  favour  of  an  undertaking 
involving,  as  he  believed,  his  honour  and  reputation  in  this 
world,  no  less  than,  the  salvation  of  his  soul  in  the  next. 
On  the  1st  of  November  in  the  year  1007,  he  had  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  the  prelates  of  the  empire  at  Frank- 
for t-on-the-  M ay ne,  with  a view  to  overcome  the  reluct- 
ance of  the  bishop  of  Wurzburg  through  the  united  inter- 
cession of  his  episcopal  colleagues.  The  primate  Willigis 
presided,  and  the  king  opened  the  synod  in  person.  But 
observing  with  alarm  that  the  bishop  of  Wurzburg  was 
not  in  his  place,  Henry  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
fathers,  and  remained  in  the  posture  of  anxious  supplica- 
tion till  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  archbishop  pre- 
sident. Thus  comforted,  he  addressed  the  assembly  in  a 
few  earnest  words:  “Illustrious  fathers  and  lords,”  he 
said,  “ so  sensible  am  I of  my  own  unworthiness,  that  I 
have  placed  myself  and  my  design  in  your  sacred  hands. 
Listen,  therefore,  with  indulgence  to  that  which  I may 
say,  and  give  your  sanction  to  the  purpose  which,  by  the 

grace  of  God,  and  from  fervent  love  I bear  to  my  Saviour 
hrist,  I have  conceived  in  my  heart.  For  inasmuch  as 
I have  renounced  the  hope  of  an  heir  of  my  body,  and 
look  only  for  my  recompense  in  the  life  to  come,  I have 
constituted  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  my  heir,  and  have  for 
many  years  past  devoted  myself,  my  body  and  soul,  and 
all  I have,  either  in  possession  or  expectation,  to  the 
service  of  God.  Now  it  is  my  purpose  to  found  a bishop- 
ric upon  my  lands  at  Bamberg ; and  this  I have  hitherto 
striven  in  vain  to  accomplish  by  friendly  negotiation  with 
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my  bishop,  Henry  of  Wurzburg'.  I therefore  come  be- 
fore you  in  the  full  determination  to  leave  no  means  un- 
tried to  succeed  in  this  the  desire  of  my  heart.  I im- 
plore your  piety  to  permit  neither  his  disloyal  absence 
from  this  meeting,  nor  his  unreasonable  behests,  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  my  will  and  pleasure  on  that  behalf.  Be- 
hold, here  I produce  before  you  his  "pastoral  staff,  which  he 
hath  pledged  to  me  in  token  of  his  acquiescence,  and  as  a 
manifest  proof  that  he  has  failed  in  his  attendance  here, 
not  from  motives  of  duty  to  God,  but  because  he  cannot 
extort  from  me  that  undue  increase  of  dignity  he  craves.” 
let  it,  I pray  you,  come  home  to  your  understand- 
ings that  by  these  insolent  pretensions  he  hath  thrust  his 
own  ambition  in  the  way  of  the  interests  of  holy  church, 
behold,  again,  here  by  my  side,  my  own  consort,  and 
my  only  brother  and  coheir,”  who  have  cordially  assented 
to  my  wishes,  knowing1  that  I shall  be  ever  ready  to  com- 
pensate them  richly  for  any  sacrifice  they  may  make  in 
compliance  with  my  purpose.  Finally,  if  the  bishop  of 
Wurzburg  shall  be  pleased  to  attend  here,  and  to  accept 
my  proposals,  he  shall  find  me  ready  to  perform  all  you 
may  tmnk  nght  and  proper  concerning  the  same.” 

A he  chaplain  and  advocate  of  the  bishop  of  Wiirz- 
urg  protested  against  the  severance  of  any  Opposition 
portion  of  the  diocese  of  his  master,  and  ex-  and  success. 

i e the  charter  of  privilege  and  endowment,  which 
ecure  the  integrity  of  his  rights.  The  members,  each 
quany  jealous  of  encroachments  upon  his  own  iurisdic- 
oii8,  esitated  to  sanction  the  infraction  of  such  solemn 
guaran  ees.  Observing  these  symptoms  of  uneasiness, 

rmw  ff ain  e ^ PPon  his  face  before  the  fathers,  and 
p a eatne  same  imploring  gesture  as  often  as  he  ob- 

lmiJri,  l'111,!31".  ln(iications  of  hesitation.  Overcome  at 
thn  « *•  imPortui%  of  Henry,  the  archbishop  put 

pftvX68^1011  vote>  an(i  the  synod  resolved  that  the 
y purpose,  not  being  contrary  to  law,  ought  to  be 


his  see  demanded  that  bably  have  involved  the  king  in  greater 

into  an  arch  hi  8^ou^  be  erected  difficulties  than  that  he  had  now  to  en- 
bo»  , and  that  Bam-  counter. 

hisYurnh  ob  vh6ld  88  a su®*agan  of 
U ch  S a scheme  which  would  pro- 


UUUL tU. 

a Bruno,  bishop  of  Augsburg. 
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carried  into  effect.  Henry,  determined  to  afford  no  time 
for  retractation,  immediately  nominated  his  chancellor 
Eberhard  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  Bamberg*;  and  on 
the  very  same  day  he  caused  him  to  be  consecrated  by 
Archbishop  Willig*is.b 

Amid  all  the  vicissitudes  and  cares  of  public  life,  the 
Consecration °f  the*  emperor  clung*  to  this  favourite 
of  the  new  foundation  with  undiminished  affection.  He 
seBenye^ctPe  regarded  it  as  the  child  of  his  ag*e,  and  the 

vni.  pledgee  of  his  dearest  hopes  in  this  world  and 
A,D‘  * the  world  to  come.  But  he  was  not  without 
apprehension  that  a birth,  attended  by  so  many  painful 
throes,  mig*ht,  after  all,  he  of  no  long*  life ; and  when,  in 
the  year  1020,  Pope  Benedict  VIII.  once  more  appeared 
in  Germany  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the  perilous  state 
of  Southern  Italy,  and  to  crave  his  aid  ag*ainst  the 
banded  Saracens  and  Greeks,  who  were  then  threatening* 
the  estate  of  the  church  with  imminent  peril,  his  first 
care  was  to  prevail  upon  the  pontiff  to  adopt  his  spiritual 
offspring*  into  the  great  family  of  the  Latin  episcopacy, 
by  a solemn  dedication  of  the  church  of  Bamberg*,  and 
its  endowments,  to  the  Apostle  Peter ; with  a reserva- 
tion of  the  sole  protectorate  to  the  holy  see,  to  be  in 
future  denoted  by  the  render  of  the  annual  fee  of  a white 
palfrey,  with  caparisons  complete,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
pope  at  Rome.0 

Benedict  arrived  at  Bamberg*  on  the  14th  of  April 
1020,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  he  solemnised 
the  ceremony  of  dedication  with  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance that  might  most  effectually  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  witnesses  and  fix  the  act  in  the  memory  of 
future  ages.  The  emperor,  in  person,  conducted  the 
pontiff  to  his  throne  in  the  church,  after  which  the 
service  proceeded  under  the  ministry  of  twelve  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  accompanied  by  an  innumerable 

b Thietm,  lib.  vi.  c.  23,  u,  s.  iii.  n 
814. 

c “Et  apostolico  prsesuli  ex  tunc 
et  semper  dependendum  commendavir, 

&c.”  Addlberti  Yita  (St.  Henri  II  c 
25  ; ap.  Pertz , iv.  p.  807.  This  dedi- 


cation was,  in  fact,  in  the  nature  of  an 
enfeoffment  from  the  emperor  to  the 
pope  of  the  new  bishopric,  so  that  the 
bishop  should  therefore  hold  the  see 
of  the  pope  as  his  immediate  superior. 
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choir  of  singers,  the  princes  and  people  in  countless 
multitudes  expressing  their  exultation  with  loud  Ho- 


sannas. 


Upon  occasion  of  this  visit  of  Benedict  VIII.  to  Ger- 
many a document  is  in  a subsequent  age  pro- 
duced to  us,  purporting  to  he  a compact  or  Return  or119 
charter  of  confirmation  from  Henry  II.  to  that  charter  of 
pontiff  of  “ all  the  cities,  towns,  territories,  re-  IIenry  11 
ceipts,  rents,  and  renders  theretofore  given  and  granted 
to  the  holy  see  by  the  donations  of  Pippin,  Charle- 
magne, Louis  the  Pious , and  Otho  IP  A glance  at 
the  extant  document,  however,  proves  that  it  is  almost  a 
literal  copy  of  the  spurious  charter  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Otho  the  Great,  an  instrument  itself  now 
toown  to  be  equally  fictitious  -with  that  of  Louis  the 
Pious.  The  intent  of  the  forgery,  as  well  as  it  may  now 
be  ascertained,  was  to  invest  the  pontiffs  with  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  every  atom  of  territory  comprised  in 
all  prior  documents  of  the  like  nature,  genuine  or  ficti- 
tious  ;e  with  a simple  reserve  of  the  temporal  protectorate, 
and  the  obligations  incident  to  it.  The  renunciation  of 
the  dominium  supremum  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  over 
6 regions  enumerated  was,  by  the  words  of  the  transfer 
pu  into  the  mouth  of  the  emperor,  as  broadly  implied  as 
i well  could  be/  This  charter,  moreover,  assumes  the 
one  of  a simple  confirmation  of  all  prior  donations : it 
reci  es,  indeed,  the  ordinances  of  Lothar  and  Pope  Eu- 
gemus  ll.g  for  the  regulation  of  the  papal  elections,  but 

0 es  no  allusion  to  the  obligation  of  allegiance  to  the 
emperor  professed  by  that  pontiff*;  nor  does  it  provide 
ny  security  to  the  protecting  powers  excepting  a vague 
ipuation  that  the  choice  shall  be  made  in  the  presence 
^ e imperial  commissioners,  yet  with  an  absolute  ex- 

50^1^10207 Pertzhvi  « 5 £™alista  Jyons  in  the  year  1245;  i.e.  two  hun- 
* “Eo  mndA  .a  »tlP‘6*4.  dred  and  twenty-five  years  after  its 

possession  of  the  I7nai?p;is . (Vlz*  the  supposed  execution.  It  is  without  a 
suo  (Paused  ^ .territories)  ut  in  date,  and  appears  to  be  a mere  transcript 

atque  ditiole  ” ^Jurei  pnneipatu,  of  the  spurious  Pactum  Ottonis  (see 

1 See  thfi  i . _ Book  VIII.  c.  iii.  p.  473),  and  repub- 

Legum  tom  ii  r C^frt®r’  aP*  Pertz,  lished  under  the  name  of  Henry  II. 

174  ^ ' ^na,\  &c‘  P*  * a.d.  824.  Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  v.  pp. 
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elusion  of  all  vote,  interference,  or  veto  on  their  part.6 
These  indications  point,  we  think,  clearly  enough  to  the 
; its  probable  secret  intent  of  the  forgery  to  get  rid  of  that 

intent,  reciprocity  of  obligation  which  had  always 
weighed  so  uncomfortably  upon  the  mind  of  the  papacy ; 
so  that,  while  securing  the  largest  extent  of  territorial 
acquisition  that  could  be  claimed  under  any  title,  no 
matter  whether  genuine  or  fictitious,  the  pontiffs  could 
hold  themselves  up  to  the  world  as  the  sovereign  disposers 
of  the  whole,  and  by  the  same  mode  of  action  bring  their 
temporal  possessions  under  the  same  guarantees,  and  in- 
vest them  with  the  same  character  as  their  religious  pre- 
tensions. 

The  state  of  Southern  Italy,  and  the  danger  of  the 

Danger  of  papal  states  from  the  advances  of  the  combined 

Ita|y-  Saracens  and  Greeks,  called  the  imperial  pro- 
tector to  arms.  Benedict  YIII.  readily  procured  the 
promise  of  active  assistance  as  soon  as  certain  pressing 
affairs  at  home  would  permit,  and  the  necessary  forces 
could  be  collected.  For  some  years  past  the  state  of 
Southern  Italy  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  until  no 
hope  remained  of  salvation  from  the  degrading  yoke  of 
the  Byzantines,  and  the  more  dreaded  slavery  of  the  Sa- 
racens, but  in  the  ever-unwelcome  protection  of  the  rude 
warriors  of  the  north.  The  people  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria had,  with  the  assistance  of  a small  squadron  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Norman  adventurers,  made  head 
against  the  enemy  for  some  time ; hut  in  the  end  had  suf- 
fered a total  defeat  on  the  ever-memorable  field  of  Cannae. 
Pandulph,  the  Lombard  prince  of  Capua,  surrendered  to 
the  Greeks,  and  was  permitted  to  govern  his  principality 
as  a dependency  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Greeks, 
after  this  success,  carried  their  incursions  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  and  the  pontiff  hastened  into  Germany 
to  claim  the  covenanted  protection  of  the  emperor.  The 
obligation  was  too  clear  and  sacred  to  admit  of  hesita- 
tion : the  pagan  foe  was  at  the  gates  of  the  holy  city, 

h “ Insuper  etiam,  ut  nuilus  misso-  onis  argumentum  componere  audeat  in 
rum  nostrorum  cujuscumque  impediti-  praefatam  electionem  prohibemus.” 
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ready  to  seize  upon  the  capital  of  the  faith, — the  sacred 
seat  of  the  empire  whose  crown  he  wore ; and  that  enemy 
the  ally  of  a foe  who  impugned  his  orthodoxy  as  a Chris- 
tian, and  with  supercilious  insolence  thrust  him  back 
among  the  bevy  of  vassal  princes  with  which  the  vain 
imagination  of  the  Byzantines  delighted  to  surround  the 
gaudy  throne  of  their  Caesars. 

Nearly  a year  and  a half  elapsed  before  Henry’s  pre- 
parations were  completed.  But  in  the  autumn  . 
of  the  year  1021  he  passed  the  Alps  with  a for-  ofiienry'Ti. 
midable  army,  and  arrived  upon  the  scene  of 
action  without  accident  or  impediment.  He  Saracens, 
then  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  one  of  A D* 1021, 
which  was  detached  against  the  Greeks  of  Camerino  and 
the  rebel  prince  of  Capua,  while  the  emperor  in  person 
marched  against  the  strong  fortress  of  Troja,  a town 
about  thirty  English  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Beneven- 
tum;  into  which  the  Greeks  had  thrown  a strong  garrison. 
Henry  lay  before  Troja  for  a period  of  three  months, 
after  which  the  garrison  yielded  to  pestilence  and  famine 
rather  than  to  the  besieging  tactics  of  the  assailants. 
Meanwhile  the  people  of  Capua  had  joyfully  surrendered 
to  the  invader,  and  delivered  their  prince  a captive  into 
the  emperor’s  hands.  Beneventum,  Salerno,  Naples,  and 
other  places  in  the  vicinity,  were  reduced  to  submis- 
SI„0Ib  aad  Henry  was  every  where  hailed  by  the  people 
of  the  land  as  their  deliverer  from  present  servitude,  and 
he  still  greater  evils  in  store  for  them  from  banded  infi- 
dels and  heretics. 

. ®j*.e  dangers  which  threatened  the  holy  city  were 
thus  dissipated  for  the  moment.  The  Greeks, 
after  this  unusual  exertion  to  recover  their  do-  0^a“d 
minion  111  Italy,  fell  back  once  more  into  their  death  of 
accustomed  inactivity;  the  Capuans  accepted  enry 
a new  prince  in  whom  the  emperor  believed  he  could 
pace  implicit  confidence;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Nor- 
man adventurers  who  had  survived  the  defeat  of  Cannse 
TOewed  permanent  settlements  in  Campania  and  Apulia. 

u the  army,  after  its  exposure  to  the  hardships  of  a 
summer  campaign  in  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the 
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Capitanata,  had  suffered  severely  from  the  ordinary  effects 
of  the  Italian  climate  upon  the  northern  constitution. 
The  emperor  retired  to  Monte  Cassino  ; and  thence,  after 
a flying  visit  of  devotion  to  Rome,  he  hastened  to  with- 
draw the  sickly  remnant  of  his  forces  into  their  native 

a d 1022  a^**  au^umn  °f  the  year  1022  we  find 

him  again  in  Germany.  Dividing  his  time  be- 
tween pious  exercises,  devotional  practices,  enriching  his 
churches,  and  adjudicating  the  disputes  of  his  turbulent 
subjects,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  com- 
parative peace.  Henry  II. — called  in  the  Germanic 
aj>  1024  Cfflenflar  St.  Henry — died  on  the  10th  of  July 
1024  at  Grona,  an  insignificant  town  in  north- 
ern Germany,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age  and  the 
twenty-third  of  his  reign.  The  body  of  the  pious  and 
amiable  prince  was  buried  without  parade  at  Bamberg ; 
a spot  he  delighted  to  honour  during  life,  and  where  he 
desired  to  await  the  resurrection  of  the  just.* 

1 A more  particular  narrative  of  the  an.  1022  ; ibid.  vi.  p.  675.  And  conf. 
last  expedition  of  Henry  II.  into  Italy  Mascou , Comm.  &c.  i.  pp.  119  et  sqq.; 
may  be  collected  from  Leo  Osiiansis , Sismondi  Rep.  Ital.  &c.  vol.  i. ; and  Lu- 
Chron.  Casson.  ap.  Murat,  iv.  p.  362 ; deris  amplifications,  vol.  vii.  pp.  468  et 
Hermannus  Contractus  Chron.  an.  1020,  seq. 
ap.  Pertz , v.  pp.  119,  120;  Anna l Sax. 
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The  political  history  of  the  papacy  is  essentially  digres- 
sive; it  branches  out  over  so  many  and  such  rw„„t(,r 
various  helds  of  inquiry,  that  we  hardly  know  of  papal 
Jow  much  of  any  of  them  is  absolutely  required  history‘ 

°r  the  proper  illustration  of  the  principal  subject.  Not 

0 y the  general  political  condition  of  the  countries  and 
na  ions  with  which  Rome  had  to  deal,  but  the  parti- 
cu  ai  colours  and  shades  of  popular  opinion  and  passion 

considered,  with  a view,  if  possible,  to  get  at 

1 6 j~*ei1  sPpng,s  of  the  spell  which  for  so  many  ages 
iUn,  ^eJla^ons  an(l  kindreds  of  Europe  to  her  chariot- 

OT1jee?‘  Purely  religious  prepossession,  powerful  and 
unng  as  the  world’s  history  shows  it  to  be,  will  not 
1 se  * acc°unt  for  the  progress  and  enduring*  vitality  of 
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the  papal  scheme.*  We  must  look,  therefore,  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  great  problem  in  the  intimate  interlacing  of 
interests,  opinions,  passions,  and  ever-changing  aspects 
of  the  European  world,  with  those  of  the  dominant  priest- 
hood and  its  chief ; a process  which  of  necessity  involves 
many  fugitive  glances  at  matters  often  lying  apparently 
far  away  from  the  proper  subject  of  the  narrative. 

The  topic,  however,  which  lies  immediately  before  us 
An.iy.hio.Q  comes  nearer  home  than  others  it  may  be  here- 
state  of  Italy,  after  necessary  to  advert  to.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  foreign  intruders  and  the  native  population  in- 
troduced by  the  Germanic  interposition  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  cannot  escape  attention;  because,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  in  error,  it  will  be  found  that  the  very  being  of 
the  papacy  became  in  a great  degree  dependent  upon  the 
whole  movement  of  political  life  which  arose  out  of  that 
interference.  The  most  fugitive  retrospect  of  Italian 
affairs  suffices  to  point  out  the  cause  of  the  frequency  of 
foreign  inroads  upon  the  independence  of  the  Italian  po- 
lity. The  prelates  and  barons  had  eagerly  followed  the 
example  of  Rome  in  the  acquisition  of  lands,  territories, 
jurisdictions,  and  royalties.  The  secular  lords  had  in 
no  respect  lagged  behind  their  spiritual  peers  in  the  race 
of  ambition ; both  classes  had  eagerly  grasped  at  what- 
ever portions  of  the  rojral  domain  and  prerogative  might 
come  within  their  reach;  and  to  both  a foreign  master 


a Most  of  the  ethnic  religions  ex- 
hibit a fixity  of  outward  form,  which 
proves,  we  think,  that  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  less  affected  by  political 
.revolutions  than  the  great  Christian 
body.  The  history  of  Hinduism,  or 
Buddhism,  or  Mohammedanism,  flows 
much  more  smoothly  in  one  broad 
channel  than  that  of  Christianity.  The 
connection  between  the  social  or  poli- 
tical and  the  religious  life  among  the 
European  nations  was  always  of  a cha- 
racter to  admit  of  a greater  latitude  of 
adaptation,  and  of  course  of  change, 
than  is  observable  in  the  Asiatic  reli- 
gions. So  it  was  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  probably  also  among  the 
Germans  and  the  Celts.  Political  re- 
volutions, changes  of  dynasty,  military 
ascendency,  contact  with  different  forms 


of  religious  opinion,  often  brought 
about  gradual  changes,  which  in  the 
East  could  be  effected  only  by  fire  and 
sword,  or  by  the  overwhelming  torrent 
of  popular  migration ; so  that  when  the 
transplanted  creed  had  once  taken  root 
in  the  conquered  soil,  it  continued  un- 
changed until  another  of  those  rarely 
occurring  floods  and  hurricanes  should 
again  tear  it  up  by  the  roots.  Hence  it 
is,  we  think,  that  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean religion  brings  us  far  more  fre- 
quently and  familiarly  into  contact 
with  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  the 
times,  and  calls  for  a more  vigilant  ob- 
servation of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the 
political  condition  and  of  the  religious 
polity  of  the  peoples  we  have  to  deal 
with. 
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whose  interest  it  should  be  to  obtain  their  support  at  any 
price^  without  being"  near  enough  to  check  their  encroach- 
ments, was  equally  desirable.  For  their  own  special  pur- 
poses, and  at  the  sole  solicitation  of  the  popes  of  Rome 
Peppin  and  Charlemagne  had  been  lured  into  Italy  • 
while,  again,  the  invasion  of  Otho  the  Great  is  ascribable 
to  the  joint  invitation  of  the  pontiffs  of  Rome,  the  pre- 
lates, and  the  lords  of  Lombardy.  The  motive  was  in 
all  these  cases  essentially  anti-patriotic.  In  the  minds 
of  the  Italian  dynasts  selfishness  or  pusillanimity  had 
supplanted  all  regard  for  the  general  interests.  Eiicour- 
aged  by  the  success  of  this  dishonest  policy,  and  under 
the  dangerous  impression  that  the  sturdy  barbarians  of 
the  north  might  be  persuaded  to  set  no  higher  value  upon 
the  crowns  they  had  to  bestow  than  they  themselves  were 
inclined  to  attach  to  them,  they  flashed  the  glitterino 

!hereyeS  °futhe  and  Princes  as  occasion 
suggested,  believing  that  when  they  had  answered  the 

L TjfiT  ?e  “oment  they  might  without  more  trouble 
oe  iaid  by  for  future  service.  Such  accurately  had  been 

th  iwS"hJhert°  P°ntiffs  of  Rome  had  made  of 
which  the8!  djademl  and  such  also  were  the  intents  with 

*“™“nllpl'ektes  of  lo'"blrdJr  w 

ducfwlelUlVe,vieWSj,h0Wevei^  were  in  the  end  pro- 
uctive  of  numberless  and  long-endurins"  cala-  tv 

mnesboth  to  the  Italians  and  their  invaders  of thf Italians 
in  thtfff"  thC  Jat[er  88  t0  their  own  interest 
different  ^1FS  country  ran  a very  invaders. 

Prankish  aid  ^ Charlemagne  downwards  the 

hallowed  W fy^u1110  Pnnc?s  believed  in  an  empire 
quitv  and  « i,*6  J118dle8t  sanctions  of  religion  and  anti- 
S t J-Ct/At0c  the  8ame  immutable  laws  to 
sScLl  mdebted  for  its  own  origin.  In  this 
Great  enter T^116  an£  ^0UIS>  -frnuiph  aQd  Otho  the 
by  the  militQ6  UP°n  possession,  and  maintained  it 
hold  onlv  means  at  their  command ; relaxing  their 
of  abandonii  °+u  maaVs  ^hed,  yet  with  as  little  thought 
essential  nr  ^ ^ nght  as  of  relinquishing"  any  other 
ssentoal  prerogative  of  imperial  sovereignty.  In  that 
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spirit  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  support  their  preten- 
sions by  the  most  powerful  armaments  at  their  command. 
The  numbers  of  the  rude  soldiery  which  poured  across 
the  Alps  in  their  retinues,  the  burdens  thrown  upon  the 
country  for  their  maintenance,  and  the  excesses  incident 
to  such  quartering^,  inflamed  the  aversion  which  differ- 
ence of  national  character  and  habits  always  bring1  with 
them.  The  provision  of  stores  for  a campaign,  which,  by 
the  terms  of  feudal  service,  each  vassal  was  bound  to 
bring-  with  them  into  the  field,  was  soon  expended ; the 
expedition  always  lasted  longer  than  was  anticipated, 
and  plunder  was  resorted  to,  to  supply  those  necessaries 
which  they  had  neither  the  money  to  pay  for,  nor  the 
credit  to  procure  without  payment.  No  nation  in  Eu- 
rope was  less  fitted  to  endure  privation  and  hunger  than 
the  Germans ; nor  perhaps  any  people  less  disposed  to 
part  with  what  they  possessed  than  the  Italians.  Then, 
again,  the  amount  of  purveyances  to  the  sovereign  and  his 
retinue  settled  by  law  or  custom  was  wholly  insufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  man  and  beast,  and  no  alternative 
remained  but  to  take  by  force  the  supplies  required  for 
the  nourishment  and  health  of  the  troops.  In  an  age 
unacquainted  with  those  systematic  requisitions  whereby 
in  modern  times  the  miseries  of  war  are  so  materially 
alleviated,  more  is  always  taken  than  is  required;  and 
thus  a field  of  alternate  rapine  and  waste  is  laid  open 
which  brings  with  it  a tenfold  aggravation  of  the  evils 
complained  of.  Hence  resistance  and  riot  on  the  one 
part,  plunder  and  violence  on  the  other ; deadly  hatred 
on  both ; and  thus  it  frequently  happened  that  the  Italian 
faction,  which  had  evoked  the  German  from  his  forests  to 
serve  its  own  momentary  purpose,  hastened  to  compound 
with  all  domestic  opponents  for  no  other  object  than  to 
get  rid  of  its  detested  patrons. 

The  German  soldiery  were  quick  enough  in  perceiving, 
Mutual  and  ready  enough  in  requiting,  these  senti- 
hdistru3tnd  ments  disgust  and  dislike.  Repeated  acts 
rus ' of  treachery  had  warned  them  to  put  no  con- 
fidence in  the  appearances  of  submission  with  which  the 
Italians  had  so  often  cloaked  their  deadliest  assaults. 
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While  at  Rome,  Otho  the  Great  reposed  so  little  trust  in 
these  outward  signs  of  loyalty,  that  he  enjoined  his  body- 
guard to  remain  close  to  his  person  even  when  he  visited 
the  holy  places.^  Contempt  and  insolence  on  the  part  of 
their  foreign  visitors  were  resented  by  treachery  and 
conspiracy— by  sudden  explosions  of  popular  passion- 
unexpected  insurrections— capricious  combinations  of  fac- 
tions and  parties — unaccountable  quarrels  and  reconcili- 
ations without  apparent  motive  or  object.  But  for  all 
the  injuries  the  Italians  had  to  endure  there  was  an  ever- 
ready  avenger  at  hand.  Their  climate  accomplished  for 
them  that  retribution  which  they  wanted  energy  or  cour- 
age to  take  for  themselves.  There  is  no  instance  on 
record  among  the  numerous  expeditions  of  Franks  and 
Germans  into  Italy  in  which  the  northern  armies  did  not 
sutler— in  some  cases  almost  to  extermination— from  the 
maladies  incident  to  the  relaxing  atmosphere  of  the  south. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  Saxon  emperors  sacrificed 
their  fives  and  hastened  the  extinction  of  their  race,  bv 
exposing  themselves  to  the  blighting  effects  of  the  Italian 


./I-  Undfr  tbe  most  favourable  circumstances,  a cor- 

SelfribetWeen  *7°  “ati0nS  diffe™g-  SO  Italians  EiDd 

it.  y manners  and  habit  as  well  as  in  Germans, 
an!*  sentil?ent>  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  And 
ever/  in  *if  ’ settled  opinion  of  discerning-  persons 
o?’  l t'?eS:“  Neither  the  climate  nor  the  peo- 
Both  ir?T?  6 hl8JtTan  ^itmar,  “ suit  our  countrymen. 
StramrprsT  an.d.^ Lombardy  treason  is  always  at  work, 
tfer  Wh°  -V18lt  Italy  expect  no  hospitality : every 
5 SS  T1K  mU8t  be  Paid  for  on  th«  intent ; and 
cheated  nt,a  * m»8t  submit  to  be  overreached  and 
The  ever m ,no*unfreq«ently  to  be  poisoned  after  all.”0 
iarl  .SU8Plcioni  which  this  state  of  occult 

the  emnernra  ^?b^d , m breasts  of  the  Germans,  induced 

Palace? tor  t&ke  Up  their  <luarter9>  and  to  build  their 
was  bpwdo  “?.st  part  outside  the  walled  towns.  It 
; s>  exPe«ient  to  avoid  quartering*  their  soldiery 

8UP*  p.  777.  ^r°n*  c*  22,  ubi  « lib.  vii.  c.  3,  ubi  sup.  p.  837. 
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upon  the  inhabitants,  and  to  provide  against  surprise 
while  scattered  in  detached  houses  and  buildings.  The 
neglect  of  this  precaution  had,  it  will  be  remembered, 
nearly  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  emperor  Henry  and 
his  attendants.  In  general,  the  invaders  felt  themselves 
in  possession  of  no  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  land  but 
that  upon  which  they  stood,  or  where  their  garrisons 
were  posted.  When  king  or  emperor  turned  his  back, 
and  the  Italians  felt  themselves  relieved  from  the  tem- 
porary pressure,  all  their  professions  of  loyalty  melted 
away,  and  they  returned  with  unabated  zest  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  anarchical  liberty  which  shut  out  the  idea 
of  national  union,  and  prepared  them  for  a repetition  of 
all  those  calamities  they  professed  most  to  dread.  Still,  a 
people  so  disposed  is  not  easily  subdued.  Italy  then,  as 
now,  could  only  be  kept  in  a state  of  subjection  by  the 
judicious  distribution  of  garrisons  in  many  commanding 
stations ; a measure  which  the  conditions  of  feudal  service, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  civil  and  military  institutions  of 
that  age,  rendered  almost  impracticable. 

But  from  this  state  of  things  the  Germans  suffered: 
hardly  less  inconvenience  than  the  Italians. 
howTffecte’a  Irrespective  of  the  vast  expenses  incurred  by 
by  the  Italian  tim  expeditionary  armies,  without  any  return  of 
conn$c  ion.  pro£^  or  even  0f  military  glory,  and  the  still 

more  serious  loss  of  life  which  attended  them,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sovereign  from  his  native  realms  always 
brought  with  it  a host  of  disorders  and  complications 
at  home,  which  years  of  patient  toil  could  hardly  van- 
quish. Such  opportunities  as  those  which  relief  from  the 

{iressure  of  the  central  power  afforded  to  the  ever  turbu- 
ent  and  ambitious  constituency  of  Germany  were  never 
neglected ; and  when  the  sovereign  again  set  foot  upon 
German  ground,  rebellion  and  disorder  glared  upon  him 
from  every  quarter ; and  all  his  energies  were  taxed  to 
compound  the  incessant  jealousies  and  private  quarrels 
of  his  riotous  lieges.  With  all  this,  no  prepossession  was 
more  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  and  its 
rulers  than  that  they  were  the  imperial  people  j and  that 
to  them  belonged  of  right  the  whole  inheritance  of  Charle- 
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mag-ne,  his  crown' and  dignity.  It  may  be  indeed  stated 
almost  as  a matter  of  historical  fact  that  this  conception 
of  their  sovereign  prerogative  was  never  in  abeyance  in 
the  heart  of  the  German  constituency.  The  emperors  of 
the  house  of  Saxony  cherished  this  pretension  with  pecu- 
liar tenacity  and  affection.  Otho  the  Great  entertained 
larger  views  than  his  two  successors ; hut  the  latter  sa- 
crificed every  consideration  of  domestic  policy  to  their 
infatuated  delight  in  the  Italian  connection,  and  gratified 
that  predilection  not  only  , at  the  expense  of  their  own 
amily  estates,  but  also  at  that  of  the  national  domains 
they  were,  from  time  to  time,  permitted  to  alienate.  The 
younger  Otho  is  believed  to  have  entertained  the  project 
0 t /'V  S?  ^1S  residence  in  Rome,  and  making  it  the 

as;lthe;mpr;  a scheme  which> if  iife  ^ teen 

afforded  him  for  the  experiment,  could  only  have  ended 
in  the  loss  of  both  realms  and  his  own  ruin/ 

befo^n Sd  °f  PrPal  hi9t0,ry  which  lies  immediately 
the'  plJt-em^rrCet tte  mterval  time  between  p 
Salicttrt  °l  *5®  emperor  Conrad  IL  (the  1024- 

nf  tw  Vhe  5-rst  aPPearance  upon  the  stage  1040 

Pretensions^r*11!1  “an- wll08e  career  raised  the  papal 
?/  !.T  Tnenca  than  they  had  ever  .yet 
ism  nnrtoi-,n^^  the  foundation  of  a religious  despot- 

charaS  ve?J!fMfiuSiatjC  rather  than  a European 
judices  th/fem^  ^ adaPted  to  the  wants,  the  pre- 
o f the  North  P6rf  °^e  unlettered  and  trusting  nations 
moderating  now  t0  i?8!?4  ^or.  near^  dve  centuries  the 
ledge.  TakiC  th!  of,ad^ancm8‘  civilisation  and  know- 
the  Panacv  S ??U&1  connecti<>u  of  the  empire  and 
this  chapter  to  the  th.ea?% conPn.e  our  attention  in 
tion  of donrad  TT  .Pa^lod  ^ of  time  limited  by  the  corona- 
for  the  reformation111^  y^ar.1^^i  and  the  great  council 
Rome  bv  his  son  °jt*le  ^atm  church  held  at  Sutri  and 
1046.  7 h and  lessor  Henry  III.  in  the  year 

on  !lWe  ba,re»  the  foreSriiiffri?  °?r  ? »rea*  measure  adopted  the  stern  yet 

emnhe  relations  subsistiLff  befwp^k®  £?meI7  views  of  the  excellent  German 
Per°rs  and  their  Italian  historian  Ignatius  Schmidt  (Gesch.  d. 

tallan  8ubJects,  in  Deutsch.  b!  ii.  pp.  158-163). 
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On  the  8th  of  September,  following  the  death  of 
Election  of  Henry  II.,  the  princes  and  barons  of  Germany 
Conrad  ii.  elected  Conrad  Duke  of  Franconia  to  fill  the 
a.d.  1024.  vacant  throne ; and  on  the  same  day  the  new 
king  and  emperor  elect  was  anointed  and  enthroned  by 
the  archbishop  primate  of  Maintz.®  Conrad  was  detained 
at  home  for  more  than  a twelvemonth  by  the  hostile 
movements  of  the  disappointed  party  among  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown.  In  Italy  his  interests  were  sup- 
ported by  the  powerful  Archbishop  Heribert  of  Milan. 
This  great  prelate  had  been  indebted  for  his  elevation  to 
the  favour  of  Henry  II.,  and  still  felt  his  dependence 
upon  foreign  aid  to  maintain  him  against  the  prepon- 
derant disaffection  of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Lom- 
bardy. So  great  was  the  dread  of  the  Germanic  yoke 
at  this  point  of  time,  that  no  sooner  had  the  death  of 

insurrection  Henry  II.  become  known  to  the  citizens  of 

of  the  Pavia  than  they  flew  to  arms,  and  stormed  and 
Panans.  demolished  the  fortified  palace  he  had  reared 
within  their  walls.  These  pernicious  rebellions  upon  a 
small  scale  served  only  to  bring  down  upon  the  Italians 
the  punishment  which  ever  attends,  and  ought  to  attend, 
bad  management  in  national  struggles,  even  for  the  most 
justifiable  ends.  Under  no  circumstance  can  self-seek- 
ing ambition,  or  partial  and  passionate  explosions,  be- 
come good  substitutes  for  patriotism ; and  the  best  cause 
is  frequently  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  worst  by  the 
corrupt  or  intemperate  motives  which  actuate  its  sup- 
porters. The  miserable  demonstration  of  the  Pavians 
hastened  the  preparations  of  Conrad  for  the  reconquest  of 
invasion  and  Lombardy.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1026  he 
coronation  of  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  army  to  which  there 
was  no  rea9onable  prospect  of  resistance,  and 
was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan  by  his  po- 
litical ally,  Archbishop  Heribert.  The  rebellious  Pavians 
hastened  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  the  offended  monarch, 
and  purchased  pardon  for  the  outrage  they  had  commit- 
ted, by  rebuilding,  at  their  own  expense,  the  demolished 
fortress,  and  maintaining  an  imperial  garrison  within  their 

e Wippo,  Vit.  Conr.  II.  c.  4. 
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walls.  Tranquillity  was  thus  for  the  present  restored ; the 
rear  of  the  army  was  sufficiently  secured;  and  Conrad  has- 
tened forward  to  Rome,  where,  on  Easter-day  of  the  year 
1027,  he  was  crowned  emperor  by  Pope  John  XIX.' 

The  festivities  upon  the  occasion  of  the  coronation 
were  interrupted  by  one  of  those  bloody  broils  Conrad  n in 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  between  the  German  the  South'1 
soldiery  and  the  populace,  which  seem  by  this  of  Italy' 
time  to  have  become  the  stereotyped  expression  of  the 
international  animosity.  A similar  scene  had  occurred 
at  Ravenna  during  the  advance  of  Conrad ; but  in  both 
cases  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  invaders  prevailed 
over  the  irregular  impetuosity  of  the  assailants ; and 
order  was  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Still  the 
position  of  Conrad  in  Home  was  not  free  from  danger, 
the  princes  of  Ivreea  and  Susa,  of  Este  and  Tuscany, 
who  had  opposed  his  election,  were  still  in  strength  to 
interrupt  his  communications  with  his  friends  in  Lom- 
T v 1 3 lon^  however,  as  no  accident  occurred  to 
anect  ms  actual  military  ascendency,  Conrad  resolved 
not  to  leave  his  work  in  the  South  unfinished.  Prince 
m ~Ph  °f  Capua,  whom  Henry  II.  had  deposed,  had, 

1 _ 6 assistance  of  Guimar  of  Salerno,  recovered 

possession  of  his  forfeited  principality.  The  emperor 
marched  against  the  rebel  prince,  and  the  equally  offend- 
, u .e  ®enevei*tum.  Both  were  speedily  reduced 
r mi®81°n>i5nd  the  vagrant  Normans — by  thia  time 
— w rce“.hy  fresh  troops  of  adventurers  from  the  North 
rrm-V  se^ed  in  their  new  possessions  as  a 
the  r • tar7  colony>  charged  with  the  defence  of 
and  tfabnan  a“d  Apulian  frontier  against  the  Greeks 
the  han/f06118  ®ou*h*  R-ainulph,  the  captain  of 

betwaon  at80*?11  a^erwards  selected  the  town  of  Aversa, 
mpnj.  • o a 68  .an^  PaPua>  f°r  the  capital  of  his  govern- 
in  a fnt n bere  be  a^  foundation  of  a power  destined 

aflPaiM  *°  exerc^se  a predominant  influence  in  the 

anairs  of  the  papacy  and  of  Italy.* 

P'ttorium,  i71C°?;?-  **  ’ aP*  Gesch.  d.  Frank.  Kaiser,  i.  pp.  24- 

Ibid,  ubi  sup.  p.  473.  Gulielm. 

’ PP'  M> 15-  Conf.  Stemel,  Apulus,  lib.  i.  p.  255. 
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The  government  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  and  their 
He  grants  eo- successors,  Henry  and  Conrad,  at  Rome,  cor- 
ciesiasticai  responded  closely  enough  with  that  they  were 
the  archbi-  accustomed  to  exercise  at  home.  In  matters 
shop  of  Miian.appertaining  to  external  order, — for  example, 
the  appointment  of  bishops  and  the  settlement  of  rank 
and  precedence  in  the  hierarchy, — they  appear  to  have 
freely  introduced  such  regulations  as  accorded  best  with 
their  own  views  and  interests.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  pon- 
tiffs, they  convoked  and  presided  at  ecclesiastical  synods 
assembled  for  the  purpose  rather  of  registering  than  dis- 
cussing their  own  decrees.  After  settling  affairs  in  the 
South,  Conrad  requited  the  services  of  his  friend  Heribert 
of  Milan,  by  assigning  to  him  ecclesiastical  precedence 
among  the  metropolitans  of  Italy.  Hitherto  the  patri- 
arch of  Ravenna  had  aspired  to — and  immemorial  cus- 
tom had,  it  seems,  conceded  to  him — the  first  rank  among 
the  bishops  of  Italy ; and  that  rank  he  had  boldly  chal- 
lenged at  the  coronation  of  Conrad  himself.  On  that 
occasion,  we  are  told,  Heribert,  though  claiming  pre- 
cedence in  right  of  the  see  of  St.  Ambrose,  had  drawn 
back  to  avoid  any  unseemly  altercation  upon  so  solemn 
an  occasion.  But  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  in 
Calabria,  Conrad  took  the  controversy  into  his  own  hands, 
and  in  a numerous  assembly  of  German  and  Italian  pre- 
lates, and  with  the  assent  of  the  pope,  he  adjudged  the 
privilege  of  precedence  to  the  archbishop  of  Milan;  “ for,” 
said  the  emperor,  “ inasmuch  as  it  is  the  undoubted  pri- 
vilege of  the  chair  of  Peter  to  consecrate  the  emperor  of 
the  Romans,  so  also  is  it  the  unquestionable  right  of  the 
see  of  St.  Ambrose  to  crown  and  anoint  the  king  of 
Italy;  therefore,  it  being  the  duty  of  that  prelate  to 
present  the  crowned  king  of  Italy  to  the  vicar  of  St. 
Peter,  to  be  by  him  exalted  to  the  imperial  dignity,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  bishop  in- 
trusted with  so  lofty  a prerogative.”11 

The  synod  at  which  this  matter  was  transacted  pre- 
imperio-pon-sents  some  peculiarities  which  cannot  escape 
tificoi  synod,  observation.  The  meeting  consisted  of  forty- 

h Arnulph.  Mediol.  lib.  ii.  c.  3-5  ; ap.  Murat,  iv.  p.  15. 
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eight  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  eighteen  abbots  and 
priors  from  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  The  affairs 
with  which  it  dealt  were  exclusively  ecclesiastical ; e.  g. 
a schism  in  the  ancient  church  of  Aqueleia,  determined 
in  favour  of  the  reigning  patriarch;  and  the  transfer  of 
the  bishopric  of  Zeitz,  in  Saxony,  to  the  town  of  Naum- 
burg.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  petitions  and 
applications  were  addressed  jointly  to  the  emperor  and 
the  pope,  and  all  adjudications  were  published  in  their 
joint  names.1 

Such  a participation  by  the  secular  power  in  the 
enactment  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  or  the  regulation  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit — 
and  almost  to  the  letter — of  the  decretal  scheme.-’ 

An  emperor  and  a pope  enthroned  side  by  side,  pre- 
siding together  over  a spiritual  body,  taking  at  least  an 
equal  share  in  the  proceedings,  jointly  entertaining  suits 
and  petitions  addressed  to  both,  and  jointly  adjudicating 
upon  purely  ecclesiastical  questions,  would  have  been  an 
anomaly  in  the  ninth,  and  a sacrilege  in  the  eleventh, 
century.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  through- 
out this  whole  period  the  papacy  was  in  a state  of  tran- 
si  ion  from  the  lowest  depth  of  disgrace  and  degrada- 
tion; that,  like  convalescent  fever-patients,  the  pontiffs 
were  as  yet  unable  to  walk  without  support ; and  that 
me  state  of  the  outer  world  as  yet  held  out  little  en- 
couragement for  those  experimental  trips  of  prerogative 
y which  the  temper  of  the  weapons,  and  the  good  prac- 
ce  o the  church-militant,  mignt  be  proved.  But  the 

rw&  'mmmy  "as  well  furnished,  and  the  anomalous 
protection  under  which  Rome  was  still  condemned  to 
our  was  not  allowed  to  pass  away  without  profit. 

■ i Jj  e demeanour  of  the  emperor  Conrad  we  observe 
mdeed  no  disposition  to  set  bounds  to  his  liberty  . 
of  dealmg  with  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  but 
such  as  might  square  with  the  interests  of  his  MUan- 
£ eminent.  In  administering1  to  the  unlimited  am- 

too.  i.  pd^124?  i ps'n  Supplem.  i Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  viii.  of  this  work 

" »•»«,  ap. Petri de  JhLi?*  pas<“m;  but  particularly  PP-  222  et 
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bition  of  his  temporary  ally  Heribert  of  Milan,  Conrad 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  annex  the  see  of  Lodi  to  the 
primacy,  and  with  it  the  temporal  principality  of  that 
important  city.  The  citizens  and  clergy  resented  this  in- 
vasion of  their  rights,  and  resolutely  refused  to  sink  to 
the  condition  of  vassalage  under  their  ancient  neighbour 
and  rival.  After  the  death  of  the  incumbent  bisnop  in 
the  year  1026,  Heribert  proceeded  to  nominate  a suc- 
cessor. The  citizens  of  Lodi  barred  out  the  pretender, 
and  Heribert  laid  siege  to  the  refractory  city.  How 
long  they  might  have  defended  their  walls,  may  he  un- 
certain ; but  the  citizens  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
to  witness  the  scene  of  plunder  and  devastation  to  which, 
under  the  ruthless  orders  of  the  episcopal  marauder,  their 
rich  and  fertile  territory  was  exposed.  They  therefore 
consented  to  redeem  houses  and  lauds  from  total  ruin  by 
accepting  the  new  bishop  Ambrosius,  but  with  the  rank- 
ling determination  to  seize  the  first  favourable  chance  of 
retrieving  their  independence.11 

While  the  citizens  of  Lodi  were  asserting  their  liber- 
Ravenna-  ^es  80  l^tle  success,  the  archbishop  of 

cupidity  and  Ravenna  was  hardly  less  active  in  vindicating 
heribert  ^ h°nour  of  his  see.  Exasperated  by  the  im- 

Eerial  decision,  which  divested  them  of  the  proud 
their  city  and  church  had  enjoyed  from  the 
time  when  Ravenna  was  the  seat  of  empire,  the  citizens 
flew  to  arms,  and  fell  upon  the  Milanese  with  a fury 
hitherto  unexampled  in  the  party  warfare  of  the  Italians. 
But  their  antagonists  met  them  with  coolness  and  cour- 
age, and  drove  them  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  camp 
and  equipage.  The  return  of  Conrad  from  the  south  put 
an  end  to  these  disgraceful  feuds,  and  restored  peace  at 
the  expense  of  that  balance  of  power  among  the  feudato- 
ries of  Lombardy,  which  might  have  saved  much  future 
trouble  to  his  government.  But  the  posture  of  affairs  in 
the  south  had  left. the  emperor  almost  at  the  mercy  of 
the  archbishop  of  Milan  for  the  maintenance  of  his  com- 
munications with  Germany,  and  the  means  of  retreat  in 
case  of  a reverse.  These  services  had  been  repaid  with  a 

k Arnulph . Mediol.  ubi  sup.  p.  16. 
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liberality  which  served  rather- to  stimulate  than  to  satiate 
his  cupidity,  and  to  engender  bitter  jealousies  among  his 
rivals  for  the  imperial  favour.  For  the  moment,  the  in- 
fluence of  Heribert  in  Lombardy  overbore  all  adverse 
interests;  in  act  and  demeanour  he  set  himself  up  as 
the  arbiter  of  Italian  affairs,  and  acted  in  all  respects 
as  sovereign  of  the  territories  and  dependencies  of  his 
church.  “His  behaviour,”  says  the  otherwise  friendly 
annalist  Amulph,  “ was  marked  by  intolerable  arrogance ; 
and  in  that  spirit  he  took  no  heed  of  aught  but  his  own 
headstrong  will,  despising  the  rights  of  all  the  world 
besides.”1 


The  eleventh  century  may  be  regarded  as  the  period 
at  winch  the  feudal  polity  arrived  at  maturity.  The  feudal 
that  scheme  of  social  organisation  had  01‘i-  compact, 
gjnated  in  convenience,  and  was  fashioned  by  grown]')' 
and  often  fluctuating  usage.  Under  Charlemagne  and 
bis  successors  it  had  been  the  subject  of  occasional  legis- 
lataon,  embracing  rather  its  incidents  than  its  principle. 
As  to  that  principle,  the  only  point  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  firmly  settled,  was,  that  the  fief  was  a con- 
i lonal  tenure,  and  that  the  right  of  the  holder  depended 
upon  the  render  of  military  service  to  the  lord  of  the 
soil;  but  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  right,  as  well 
.•8  0 „ e duty,  had  been  hitherto  left  to  the  determina- 
• 8 j oca  or  fluctuating  usage.  No  time  can  be  as- 
JW  ^J8*  a*  which  fiefs  became  hereditary  in  the 
nn  ‘ 68  °^*be  holder.  The  right  and  the  power  to  hold 
nf  ®re  Pr°bably  for  some  ages  identical.  The  practice 
granting  out  land  in  conditional  tenure  was  the  oll- 
° IJ^ccssity,.  iu  times  when  the  land  was  the  only 
ho  r,n'J  T j services  could  be  purchased,  armies  could 
i„  J?  w } P^bhc  officers  could  be  remunerated.  The 
snW;*8?’ ? “08.e  ages,  in  many  respects  treated  as  a 
v!o  n j C8pit.al  or  transferable  wealth.  But  as  the 
chan<p°  vf118  consists  more  in  its  permanent  than  its  ex- 
2 Tle  character,  possession  necessarily  tended  to- 
e acquisition  of  the  right  to  transmit  and  to  dis- 

1 Amulph . Mediol.  ubi  sup.  p.  16. 
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pose  of  it.  Against  such  a tendency  the  power  of  the  ori- 
ginal grantor  could  not  struggle  with  success.  The  con- 
sideration paid  by  the  sovereign  to  his  chief-tenant,  for  his 
own  purposes,  was  in  like  manner  dealt  out  by  the  latter, 
to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  means  of  performing  his  part 
of  the  contract.  The  nature  and  value  of  the  considera- 
tion was  the  same  in  both  cases ; and  in  both  the  tenants 
strove  pari  passu  to  convert  possession  into  property. 

Thus  the  aboriginal  “beneficium”  grew  into  the  “feud- 

on  'naicha-um”  or  ProPer  — that  is,  a customary  tenure 

rafter  and*  of  inheritance,  reverting  to  the  lord  of  the  soil 
feudum  ”*  °nly  uPon  failure  of  heirs,  nonperformance  of 
the  stipulated  service,  or  breach  of  fealty.  For 
ages  after  the  birth  of  feudalism,  the  succession  to  the 
fief  had  depended  mainly  upon  the  personal  capacity  of 
the  tenant  to  perform  the  required  service.  The  strong- 
est hand  and  the  stoutest  heart  in  a family  carried  off 
the  prize  against  the  unsupported  claims  of  descent ; or  a 
stranger  often  stepped  in,  where  the  heir  was  found  to  be 
incompetent  by  reason  of  infancy  or  infirmity  to  do  the 
active  duty  of  the  tenure.  The  very  nature  of  the  duty 
lay  in  action,  and  the  idea  of  the  right  followed  naturally 
that  of  the  duty  j that  is,  the  right  to  have  and  to  hold 
lay  in  the  power  to  do  and  to  act ; and  no  substitute  had 
as  yet  been  hit  upon  for  those  simply  personal  qualifi- 
cations which  formed  the  original  consideration  of  the 
grant.  But  before  the  expiration  of  the  eleventh  century 
the  difficulties  arising  out  of  this  embarrassing  state  of 
things  had  for  the  most  part  given  way  to  the  general 
interest  of  families  and  of  society.  The  fixity  or  cer- 
tainty of  possession  is  one  of  the  most  marked  results,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs,  of  an  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion ; and  in  the  age  of  Conrad  II.,  sumamed  the  Salic, 
the  tenure  of  land,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  office 
or  franchise, m had  almost  universally  assumed  the  here- 


m It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  the  growth  of  feudalism,  almost 
every  kind  of  public  office,  or  duty,  had 
become  the  subject  of  feoffment.  Offices 
and  honours,  though  mere  matters  of 
state  and  ceremony, — any  public  func- 


tion which  carried  with  it  weight,  in- 
fluence, or  emolument  of  any  kind, — 
were  granted  out  like  land ; and,  in  the 
case  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  had 
frequently  been  allowed  to  become  he- 
reditary in  the  family  of  the  holder. 
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ditary  character.  Still  the  terms  of  the  tenure  it  assumes 
were  involved  in  serious  obscurity ; they  had  ditarydm- 
been  allowed  to  rest  upon  uncertain  custom,  racter. 
and  the  duties  required  were  still,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
defined by  positive  ordinance.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign 
Conrad  II.  had  taken  measures  to  determine  by  law  the 
exact  amount  of  service  to  be  rendered  by  tenants  in 
capite,  and  all  under-tenants  or  vavasors  for  their  respec- 
tive lands,  principally  with  a view  to  protect  the  latter 
class  against  the  extortionate  denTands  of  their  superiors ; 
and  thereby  to  secure  a more  regular  and  willing1  attend- 
ance to  the  military  service,  with  a special  regard  to  his 
expeditions  into  Italy.  The  new  regulations  deprived 
the  lord  of  the  fee  of  the  strongest  motive  to  eject  or  to 
harass  his  under-tenant.  More  was  not  now  to  be  gained 
by  ejecting  him  than  by  continuing  him  in  possession  ; 
and  the  transition  from  a precarious  to  a certain  and 
permanent  interest  in  the  vavasor  was  ouietlv  accom- 
plished. 


In  Italy  the  same  struggle,  attended  with  the  same 
uncertainty  as  to  the  issue,  had  been  long  in 
progress.  The  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  the 
too  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  and  territorial  qo'-  rear-vassals 
pandisement,  had  wholly  disregarded  the  cuVfLombardy' 
omary  privileges  of  the  tenantry  of  his  church,  pro- 

a v ^ r resumpti°n  of  former  grants  and  the  im- 
position or  unaccustomed  and  burthensome  services  upon 
e ands,  as  well  of  the  chief  tenants  of  the  see  as  of 
eir  rear-yassals.  The  latter,  however,  formed  a nu- 
erous  and  important  class  among*  the  urban  residents 
episcopal  cities  of  Italy.  They  were  regarded  as 
°*  ?1V-1C  ^°^esse5  supposed  to  be  in  attendance 
n e ?ccksiastical  suzeraine,  and  enjoying  rank  and 
pnvileg-e  m his  court  and  councils.11 

had  n r^ai*ce  upon  the  imperial  countenance,  Heribert 
ven  ured  upon  innovations  and  encroachments  upon 


This  class  consisted  of  the  i 
8\~r  vassals  of  the  see; 
short  who  were  raised  from  am< 
free  citizens  into  the  rank  of  vas 
ear-vassals,  by  becoming  possei 


fiefs  either  in  chief  or  as  sub-tenants. 
The  first  class  was  frequently  desig- 
nated by  the  title  of  “ capitani.”  See 
Ducange , Gloss,  voc.  “ Capitani,”  p. 
256. 
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insurrection  the  privileges  of  their  tenures,  which  excited 
*ew£-  vehement  discontent ; and,  after  the  departure 
Tee°of  6 of  Conrad,  led  to  open  insurrection.  The  arch- 
MUan-  bishop,  however,  was  prepared  for  the  outbreak ; 
the  citizens  in  general  were  quiescent,  and  the  nobility 
suffered  severe  defeats  in  the  street-fights  which  en- 
sued. Retiring  in  a body  from  the  city,  they  took 
refuge  in  their  rural  domains  and  castles,  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  citizens  of  Lodi,  who 
were  vigilantly  watchitg  their  opportunity  to  revenge 
upon  the  archbishop  the  disgrace  they  had  so  lately 
been  compelled  to  submit  to.  The  malcontents  were 
speedily  reinforced  by  many  of  their  own  class,  who, 
like  themselves,  had  suffered  under  prelatical  tyranny, 
and  soon  found  themselves  in  a position  to  attempt  the 
vindication  of  their  rights  and  their  restoration  to  their 
homes  by  force  of  arms.  Mindful  of  ancient  rivalry, 
and  in  resentment  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Lodese,  the 
citizens  of  Milan  now  flew  to  the  aid  of  their  archbishop, 
and  encountered  the  advancing  enemy  at  a spot  between 
the  two  cities,  since  known  as  the  “ Campo  Malo.”  After 
a sanguinary  engagement,  in  which  the  loss  on  both  sides 
was  pretty  equal,  Heribert,  disconcerted  by  the  death 
of  his  suffragan  the  bishop  of  Asti  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  withdrew  his  troops.  Wearied  with  mutual 
slaughter,  both  parties  abandoned  the  bloody  field,  still 
nourishing  in  their  hearts  feelings  of  resentment  which 
left  no  room  for  concession  or  compromise  on  either  side.0 

Day  by  day  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  .the  extra- 
interference  vagant  pretensions  and  tyranny  of  the  bishops 
Em^r  Sphered  strength  throughout  the  length  and 
Conrad  II.  breadth  of  Lombardy.  It  was  reported  to  the 
a.d.  1037.  emperor  that  the  vassals  and  rear-vassals,  in 
conjunction  with  the  rural  population,  had  come  to  the 
resolution',  that  unless  the  emperor  should  very  shortly 
appear  among  them  and  enact  proper  laws  for  their  pro- 
tection, they  were  determined  to  make  laws  for  themselves. 
The  state  of  the  alliance  with  Heribert  and  the  prelates 
of  his  party  was  not  at  the  moment  very  promising. 

° Arnvlph.  Mediol.  lib.  ii.  c.  2;  Murat  ubi  sup.  p.  1 7. 
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Conrad,  not  best  pleased  with  the  intimation,  sent  word 
with  Germanic  bluntness,  that  “if  the  Italians  were  so 
enamoured  of  law,  they  should  not  have  long-  to  wait 
for  a bellyful. ”p  Later  intelligence  imparted  a more  im- 
portant aspect  to  the  complaints  of  the  malcontents ; and 
in  the  year  1037  the  emperor  appeared  in  Lombardy, 
well  disposed  to  inquire  into  the  real  merits  of  the  dis- 
putes between  the  archbishop  of  Milan  and  his  insur- 
gent subjects. 

In  explanation  of  the  results  of  this  memorable  visit 
of  Conrad  II.  to  his  Italian  dominions,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  irregular  and  lawless  tie^^ 
habits  of  the  age  extended  oyer  all  classes  who  tens^ons  in 
had  any  thing  to  lose  or  to  gain.  Princes,  Italy- 
bishops,  and  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown,  were  all 
equally  averse  from  any  law  that  should  relieve  their 
rear-vassals  from  that  uncertainty  of  tenure  which  left 
open  a door  for  so  muchr  abuse  and  oppression.  The 
rear-vassals,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  with  jealousy  to 
any  regulation  which  might  define  too  minutely  their 
claims  upon  the  free  tenantry  and  occupants  of  their 
states,  or  which  might  exclude  them  from  any  share  in 
e mimicipal  government  of  the  cities  where  they  re- 
sided, they  might  be  inclined  to  demand.  The  free  citi- 
zens, again,  were  fully  aware  of  the  little  regard  for  their 
privileges  to  be  expected  from  the  civic  noblesse  unless 
“5  were  armed  with  the  means  of  checking  their  law- 
f ®ncr°achments.  The  sense  of  insecurity,  arising  out 
Pre*ens*on>  drew  the  commonalty  closer  to 
nnrL^Ti  ?0r  Were  the  latter  insensible  to  the  im- 
2“  of  ^eir  attechment  to  support  them  under  the 
.]  • en  ® which  their  own  infractions  of  the  rights  of 

therpflr 88a  8 S°i  °,^;en  Prov°hed.  The  civic  population, 
rural  • Pr°hahly  to  some  extent  likewise  the  free 
their  P _°Pnet°rs— -were  led  to  identify  their  liberties  and 
was  thno0Ur  iTjk  those  of  their  bishops.q  The  latter 
f w ena^ed  to  command  the  services  of  the  city 

Putor.  ^0nr*  n.  c.  35,  ap.  Lodi,  and  Ravenna,  in  the  wars  these 

Q U„ .1  * Cl  tip  a lindnrtArvlr  in  nn/vnt  aP  tlinir  no 


^ nence  the  zeninno  , cities  undertook  in  support  of  their  re- 

9pectivepreIates- 
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militia  to  uphold  their  authority ; while,  on  their  part, 
the  nobles  looked  anxiously  to  the  crown  to  protect  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  equally  ill-defined  and  abusive 
immunities. 

The  task  of  reconciling  pretensions  so  adverse,  and 

Diet  of  Pavia,  fa"  the  most  part  so  unjust  in  themselves,  was 

0 beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislative  ingenuity 
of  the  age.  In  the  main,  however,  it  was  agreed  that 
some  legal  provision — though  no  one  knew  precisely  what 
— was  necessary  to  afford  a chance  of  relief  from  the 
intolerable  evils  which  fretted  the  spirits  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  produced  a desire  for  any  palliative  that  might 
vary,  if  it  might  not  relieve,  the  monotony  of  discontent 
or  suffering.  The  approach  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  was 
preceded  by  a rumour  that  it  was  his  intention  to  in- 
terfere between  Heribert  and  his  insurgent  subjects; 
that  he  was  well  inclined  to  entertain  the  complaints  of 
the  aggrieved  nobles ; and  that  he  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  rescind  the  annexation  of  the  bishopric  of  Lodi 
to  the  see  of  Milan.  These  rumours,  which  were  pro- 
bably not  far  from  the  truth,  gave  the  archbishop  reason 
to  fear  that  his  influence  at  the  imperial  court  was  on  the 
decline,  and  that  Conrad  was  about  to  act  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  present  juncture  might  be  made  use  of 
so  as  to  dispense  with  his  services,  and  put  a check  upon 
his  ambition.  Heribert,  however,  dissembled  his  suspi- 
cions, and  received  the  emperor  at  Milan  with  all  ima- 
ginable magnificence.  But  on  the  following  days  symp- 
toms of  popular  agitation  were  allowed  to  appear.  A 
tumultuous  concourse  of  the  citizens  besieged  the  palace- 
gates,  and  vociferously  demanded  to  be  informed  “whether 
the  emperor  approved  or  condemned  the  late  conspiracy 
of  the  rear- vassals  against  the  rights  of  their  archbishop?” 
Without  vouchsafing  a reply  to  this  insolent  demand,  Con- 
rad— mindful,  perhaps,  of  the  catastrophe  of  Pavia  on  a 
like  occasion — withdrew  from  the  city,  and  issued  a per- 
emptory summons  to  the  estates  of  Lombardy  to  meet  him 
in  general  diet  at  Pavia.  On  the  appointed  day  the  arch- 
bishop, with  the  bishops  of  Vercelli,  Cremona,  Piacenza, 
and  others,  surrounded  by  their  military  retinues,  appeared 
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in  formidable  numbers.  On  the  other  part  came  the 
malcontent  nobility  in  force,  loudly  demandino-  justice 
against  their  tyrants.  The  list  of  complaints  °on  both 
sides  grew  apace;  numberless  and  grave,  indeed,  were 
the  crimes  to  be  punished,  the  injuries  to  be  redressed 
the  grievances  to  be  inquired  into ; yet  no  one  could’ 
lay  his  finger  upon  any  certain  rule  of  law,  any  well- 
defined  and  recognised  custom,  upon  which  the  imperial 
adjudication  could  proceed.  In  this  dilemma  Conrad 
became  the  legislator  for  the  occasion,  and  took  upon 
himself  confidently  to  declare  the  law  applicable  to  the 
position  in  which  the  several  parties  stood  to  each  other 
and  to  the  crown,  and  by  which  he  announced  that  he 
woidd  himself  be  strictly  guided  in  his  decision  of  all 
matters  affecting  the  present  and  the  future  relations  of 
lords  and  vassals. 

ratoiw  Wf  Pub.lished  in  the  form  of  a decla- 

ratory rather  than  of  an  original  statute.  The  c 

pnnciples  it  adopted  were  already  in  operation' law  of 
m the  Germanic  portion  of  the  empire,  and  Conrad  IL 

c3lto^rablvvf°^0rmity’  as  far  as  any  Positive  law 
ItS  b Th«’  J }1  ^general  ^toms  of  France  and 
Cdmt  lT article  provided  “that  all  tenants  in 
bSn’s  Sf  Cf !eSiastlcal  or  laJj— t0  wit,  archbishops, 
with  the, ^i8’  mark8'raves>  and  barons,  together 
sonshoSinl  ; 3Sa,  S °f  eTery  §Tade> — that  is,  all  per- 
freelv  havp  lTj  m °I  ec?ksiastical  fief  or  grant,  should 
eS  bv  eDJOy  the  same  until  therefrom 

declared  ^to  uf1  Judg™ent  of  their  peers.”  This  he 
constitutional & ^ t0  be  m conformity  with  the 

the  kingdom  PTV1C6  rec°£ni®ed  by  his  predecessors  in 
vassal  vavasor  ^ sec°nd  article  provided  that  if  any 
pryof£t  Mfi’°l  Jf0Pn,et°r  should  be  adjudged  by  the 
to  appeal  to  fh  ° 086  bls  he  should  be  at  liberty 
week7nnt;;?  “e  emperor  in  person  upon  giving  si'x 

last  place  he  °di  ^ t®?ti°n  to  his  opponent.  In  the 
estate  shonl/1  /lrected  that  for  the  future  the  father’s 
the  lineal  des  ejcend  to  his  sons ; and  failing-  sons,  to 
grantee.  cendants,  direct  or  collateral,  of  the  original 


yOL.  iv. 
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The  principal  intent  of  this  enactment  was  to  pro- 
object of  the  vide  a remedy  against  arbitrary  resumptions  of 
statute,  grants  and  estates  of  long*  standing,  and  those 
vexatious  interruptions  of  ancient  possession  which  have 
always  proved  so  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
interposition  of  a jury  of  peers  was  simply  pointed  out 
as  the  traditionary  and  constitutional  mode  of  dealing 
with  disputes  concerning  estate  in  land.  The  right  of 
appeal  from  the  peers  to  the  emperor  was  intended,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  uphold  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the 
lord  paramount,  and  on  the  other,  to  correct  any  in- 
justice or  illegality  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  tribunal. 
The  third  article,  however,  was  in  many  respects  the 
most  important.  Though  that  ordinance  was  probably 
in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  usage  as  to  inheritance 
in  land,  yet  the  practical  irregularities  incident  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  society  required  the  sustaining  hand 
of  positive  law.  It  was,  therefore,  in  general  terms  laid 
down  as  law,  that  the  fief  or  estate  should  descend  to  the 
heirs  male  of  the  last  lawful  tenant.  Who  these  heirs 
were,  was  left  to  be  determined  by  the  custom  of  the 
country,  though  the  sons  of  the  deceased  holder  were,  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  entitled  to  succeed  their  parent, 
and  singly  or  jointly  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  fief. 
The  superior  lord  in  this  way  secured  a supply  of  able- 
bodied  men  to  serve  him  in  his  wars,  and  at  the  same 
time  provided  against  those. discontinuances  of  the  ser- 
vice which  might  arise  out  of  disputes  among  the  per- 
sons who  were  to  perform  it.r 

After  the  promulgation  of  this  important  statute, 
ostensibly  to  the  satismction  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  ad- 


r We  have  met  with  no  precise  in- 
formation as  to  why  the  title  of  “ The 
Salic’’  should  have  been  attached  to 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  II. 
It  is  true  his  Italian  ordinance  followed 
strictly  that  of  the  Salic  land,  “ Terra 
Salica,”  of  Germany  and  France  ; 
namely,  that  the  land  should  descend 
to  the  male  heirs  of  the  person  last 
seized,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  fe- 
males; a rule  so  indispensable  to  the  due 
performance  of  feudal  service  that  it 
was  no  doubt  the  prevailing  law  in  all 


countries  where  that  system  subsisted. 
The  Anglican  rule,  derived  from  the 
Saxon,  differs  from  the  Salic  law  by 
restricting  the  heirship  to  the  eldest 
lineal  male  descendant,  and  his  issue ; 
failing  males,  then  to  females,  and  so 
on  in  the  direct  line  till  exhausted; 
then  failing  all  issue,  male  or  female, 
in  the  direct  line,  to  brothers  and  their 
issue  by  the  same  rule  of  transmission. 
As  to  the  “ Salica  terra,”  conf.  Dueange , 
sub  voc.  “ Lex.” 
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dressed  himself  to  the  critical  duty  of  punishing  Bi  . rous  ad 
the  crimes,  and  adjudicating  upon  the  COIH-  ministration 
plaints  submitted  to  him.  The  principal  offender  of>stice* 
called  to  the  imperial  bar  was  Archbishop  Heribert  him- 
self. At  the  suit  of  the  vavasors  of  his  church  he  was 
arraigned  of  many  acts  of  oppression  and  violence,  more 
especially  in  the  cause  of  one  Hugo,  who  now  appeared 
as  the  prosecutor  in  the  cause.  After  such  proof  as  was 
considered  in  the  first  instance  sufficient,  Heribert  was 
commanded  by  the  emperor  to  repair  the  injury  done, 
and  do  justice  to  the  complainant.  The  prelate  indig- 
nantly declined  to  mate  answer  to  the  charge,  and  de- 
manded  delay.  The  emperor  ordered  him  into  arrest, 
and,  to  the  dismay  of  all  the  Italians  present,  the  corn- 
mand  was  immediately  carried  into  execution  by  the 
rode  hands  of  the  German  body-guard.  The  "arch- 
bishop was  then  given  into  the  custody  of  the  patriarch 
or  Aquileia  and  the  duke  of  Carinthia,  and  conveyed  to 
Racenza.  On  the  same  day  the  bishop  of  that  city, 
with  those  of  Vercelh  and  Cremona,  were  committed  to 
pnson  for  offences  of  the  like  nature.  But  by  this  bold 
stroke  of  imperial  policy  the  diet  was  broken  up  as  if 
t7  e,  earthquake.  Consternation  spread 

A h?  Clt-68  of  Lombardy;  the  free  burgesses 
St  Jfe  lmP™onment  of  their  bishops  as  a blow 
tiral  n.  Privl  e§"es  they  bad  enjoyed  under  prela- 
cy.-. vernm®p.;  general  indignation  and  desire  for 
mom  jL  xPon,  Germanic  tyrant  put  an  end  for  the 
in  m?  ^ subsistm8‘  feuds  and  rivalries,  and  united  all 

fomCTpffa  ? rf°lutl0n  ?°.shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Jf?  to  liberate  their  incarcerated  pastors.s 

venture  ff9r™^t^®mperorConrad  bimself  does  not 

AdiittbSat'ff ^ ti kVA  rig0r°US  F0Ceedinff  • Germanic  law 

hishrm  *to  a^era  vahd  canonical  sentence  a as  applied  to 

ceeHinn.  i?6*  , intimates  that  before  such  pro-  4116  clergy. 
t ^ e cou  d ootbe  treated  with  too  profound  a rever- 

srSSfrsstras 


Conf.  Sismondi Rep.  Ital. 
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ence  and  forbearance.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  Lombard 
prelates  the  emperor  had  proceeded  under  a purely  poli- 
tical view  of  their  several  cases.  High  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours of  a wholly  secular  character  had  been  proved 
against  them  before  their  lawful  judge.  He  had  treated 
Heribert,  not  as  archbishop  of  Milan,  hut  as  a vassal  de- 
clining the  jurisdiction  of  his  liege  lord.  It  was  very  gene- 
rally held  by  the  lay  estate  that  a trial  before  the  emperor 
in  person  superseded  all  other  judicature ; the  German 
Caesars  had  never  yet  admitted  any  difference  in  this  re- 
spect between  their  lay  and  their  ecclesiastical  subjects ; 
and  Conrad  presiding  at  a general  diet  of  the  kingdom 
could  imagine  no  higher  court,  nor  take  notice  of  any  im- 
munity that  could  arrest  the  course  of  criminal  justice  in 
a case  which  in  its  nature  fell  within  the  sphere  of  secular 
Contrasted  co{j5nizance*  -But  at  this  point  the  canon  law, 
with  the  as  understood  in  that  age,  stepped  in  to  take  the 
canon  law.  ecclesiastical  offender  out  of  the  purview  of  state 
law,  and  to  impart  the  privilege  of  a trial  by  his  spiritual 
peers  before  he  could  be  convicted  of  crime,  or  be  made 
amenable  to  punishment  of  any  kind.  Though  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  criminals  the  imperial  presence  might 
supersede  the  trial  by  the  peers  of  the  accused,  it  was 
the  general  impression  that  no  lay  tribunal  was  compe- 
tent to  condemn  or  punish  a bishop.  Accusers,  tryers, 
judges,  must  be  of  his  own  order ; the  punishment  could 
be  no  other  than  that  awarded  by  his  own  law,  and 
might  be  passed  by  no  other  tribunal  than  one  composed 
of  his  spiritual  peers.*  The  clergy,  in  fact,  laid  claim  to 
a separate  nationality;  the  decretal  immunities  of  the 
bishop  raised  him  above  all  temporal  jurisdiction,  and  he 

1 In  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  rule,  the  ordinary  tribunals  were  pro- 
age, it  was,  so  to  speak,  the  common-  nounced  incapable  of  applying  it.  The 
law  right  of  every  freeman  to  invoke  the  clergy,  therefore,  pretended  that  they 
law  under  which  he  chose  to  live.  The  ought  to  be  their  own  judges  as  well  as 
Roman  chose  the  Roman  law,  the  Frank  their  own  legislators.  What  that  law 
the  German,  the  Burgundian  the  se-  would  turn  out  to  be,  and  how  it  would 
veral  laws  respectively  current  among  be  applied,  might  be  easily  conjectured, 
those  nations.  In  strict  analogy,  the  as  soon  as  the  decretal  principles  of 
clergy  chose  the  canon  law  as  their  rule  clerical  immunity  should  come  into  full 
of  life,  and  claimed  to  be  judged  by  it.  play.  The  reader  is  referred  back  to 
But  as  the  laity  were  not  supposed  to  Book  VI.  c.  vii.  pp.  195-198. 
be  acquainted  with  that  “ more  perfect'* 
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could  hare  no  peers  but  those  who  were  so  constituted 
by  the  law  under  which  he  claimed  to  live. 

The  Emperor  Conrad  may  be  excused  for  remaining1 
in  ignorance  of  this  transcendental  pretension. 

But  it  is  less  easy  to  justify  his  abandonment  KoS 
of  the  perspicuous  laws  of  Ins  Carolingian  pre-  triaI  ofa 
decessors,  by  which  he  might  have  been  saved  b‘shop' 
from  the  mortifications  and  difficulties  his  hasty  proceed- 
ings drew  down  upon  him.  Those  laws  point  out  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  tribunals  competent  to  try  and 
punish  the  civil  and  political  offences  of  the  clergy.  The 
synod  of  the  province  was  the  ordinary  court  for  the 
trial  of  a bishop,  and  from  that  court  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  king,  or  rather  to  the  diet  of  the  kingdom,  composed 
ollay  and  ecclesiastical  peers,  over  which  the  kino-  al- 
ware  presided."  The  illegality  of  the  commitment  of  the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  however,  was  not  the  most  active 
ca^e  of  the  universal  disapprobation  it  excited.  The  at- 
tachment of  the  citizens  to  their  bishops,  and  the  jealous 
team  which  this  unheard-of  outrage  upon  the  persons  of 
their  spiritual  colleagues  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Pr®!ate®  an<*  estates  of  Lombardy,  deprived  the  imperial 
authority  of  all  the  support  it  might  have  derived  from  the 
sympathies  of  the  most  loyal  among  them.  All  became 
equa  y alarmed  for  their  liberties,  and  suspicious  of  the 
power  w ich,  in  the  cause  of  order,  seemed  disposed  to  dis- 
t,^lthe  rights  of  all.  It  soon  indeed  appeared 
Me  jardere  to  who*,  custody  the  arch- 
hop  had  been  committed  had  no  heart  to  de-fromcu3tody- 
to  him;  and  a very  few  days  after  his  arrest  he  I”ction- 
wKmiUed  t0  dfPa.rt>  and  was  received  by  the  Milanese 
(Wnt;  6 ea^us^astic  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and 
tW  ^ .cmc  population  flew  to  arms ; they  closed 
g*a  es  against  the  emperor^  and  by  resolute  resistance 

Rechta- Geschichte11  b ° ^ jSftS”oDn?  an  ^nnovati°n  of  the  decretalists,  which, 
at  least  seems  to  have  ®UCh  had  his  Proceedings  been  in  other  re- 

of  proceeding  at  the  sPect®  regular,  the  emperor  might  have 

appearance  of  the  jtne.  first  passed  oyer  without  reproach.  But  in 

*\e-,  as  we  believe  about  nil  de-CUita  Si  the  case  of  Heribert  the  process  was 
the  ninth  century  Tho^™1^!6.  °f  wron&  from  beginning  to  end;  for  by 
°f  the  appeal  to  * ^terposition  the  law  as  it  stood,  neither  Conrad  nor 
ceedings  of  the  onnatw  ^.8t°P  the  pro-  the  Diet  had  any  original  jurisdiction 
6 tae  constitutional  court  was  in  the  cause. 
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thwarted  all  his  attempts  to  reestablish  his  authority  in 
the  city.  The  approach  of  the  sultry  season  as  usual 
compelled  him  to  postpone  military  operations  till  the 
autumn;  and  he  withdrew  to  the  cooler  highlands^  to 
await  his  reinforcements  from  Germany. 

But  this  outburst  of  apprehension  and  jealousy  ap- 
pears  to  have  subsided  almost  as  quickly  as  it 

Italian  cam-  * „ . . . ^ y 

paignof  arose.  Ihe  season  of  inactivity  gave  time  for 
faction,  while  the  judicious  distribution  of  the 
imperial  force  in  hand  prevented  combination. 
The  party  of  the  vavasors  remained  faithful  to  the  im- 
perial standard ) the  secular  princes  stood  aloof  ; and  a 
daring*  attempt  of  Heribert  to  set  up  a pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Italy,  in  the  person  of  Earl  Odo  of  Champaigne, 
was  signally  defeated.  The  Germanic  vassals,  for  whom 
these  Italian  campaigns  generally  possessed  a singular 
attraction,  poured  across  the  Alps  to  the  aid  of  their  sove- 
reign;  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  the  year  1038 
the  emperor  found  himself  in  a position  to  mask  the  Milan- 
ese and  to  pursue  his  plans  for  the  pacification  of  Rome 
and  southern  Italy.  At  Parma,  where  he  had  taken  up 
his  summer-quarters,  the  usual  excesses  of  his  barbaric 
soldiery  provoked  sanguinary  affrays  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  ;v  and  Conrad,  stimulated  as  much  probably  by  the 
difficulty  of  restraining  his  followers  as  by  his  own  im- 
patience, pushed  on  towards  Rome  in  the  hottest  of  the 
summer  months.  At  the  little  town  of  Spella,  between 
Perugia  and  Assissi,  he  encountered  Pope  Benedict  IX., 
whom  the  Romans  had  recently  driven  out  of  their  city. 
Heribert,  whom  the  emperor  had  proclaimed  a traitor, 
was,  with  the  consent  01  the  pontiff  and  a synod  of  Ita- 
lian and  German  prelates,  solemnly  attainted  and  de- 
posed ; and  Ambrose,  a cardinal  priest  of  the  church  of 
Milan,  was  consecrated  to  the  vacant  see.  Proceeding 
upon  his  march,  the  emperor  reinstated  the  complaisant 
pontiff  upon  the  throne  of  Rome,  and  pursued  his  route 
to  the  south ; where,  among  other  operations,  he  pun- 
ished the  refractory  Pandulph  of  Capua  for  the  crimes 
of  rebellion  and  robbery  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  fiefs. 

v Wippo,  Vit.  Conr.  II.  c.  xxxvii.  p.  109. 
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But  Conrad  was  doomed  to  pay  the  usual  penalty  of 
a summer  campaign  in  southern  Italy.  The  pestilence, 
autumn  fevers,  which  always  more  or  less  afflict  B«<j^at  a“d 
the  climates  of  Campania  and  Apulia,  so  enfee-  Conrad  11. 
bled  the  army  that  a hasty  retreat  to  the  north  A-D- 1038- 
seemed  the  only  mode  of  saving  the  healthy  remnant  of 
his  troops.  On  his  march  the  pestilence  carried  off  great 
numbers;  among  them  some  of  the  noblest  and  most 
gallant  of  his  followers.  Among  the  victims  of  the  cli- 
mate he  numbered  the  consort  of  his  son  Henry,  and  his 
stepson  Herman  duke  of  Swabia.  Slowly  and  heartsore 
the  emperor  quitted  the  graves  of  his  devoted  lieges,  and 
retraced  his  steps  across  the  Alps.  Late  in  the  year 
1038  he  once  more  set  his  foot  upon  German  ground,  but 
earned  with  him  the  seeds  of  the  disease  which  put  an 
end  to  his  career  in  the  month  of  May  in  the  following 
year,  1039.w 

The  retreat  and  death  of  Conrad  produced  less  serious 
effects  upon  the  imperial  interests  in  Italy  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Yet  his  son  and  sue-  amf  Herbert 
cessor  Henry  III.,  sumamed  the  Black/  was  of  Milan, 
unable  to  strengthen  them  by  his  personal  pre-  A IJ  1040 
sence  for  a period  of  eight  years.  Though  detained  at 
home  during  all  that  time  by  continuous  warfare  upon  his 
bclavic  and  Hungarian  frontiers,  by  the  destructive  pes- 
tilence which  for  three  successive  years  ravaged  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  by  the  imperative  duty  of  checking- 
lie  perhaps  still  more  pernicious  prevalence  of  private  war 
among  his  own  subjects  ■’  yet  his  wise  policy  enabled  him 
to  support  his  friends  in  the  South,  and  to  hold  so  effec- 
al  a balance  to  the  influence  of  Heribert,  that  before  the 
apse  ot  two  years  from  the  death  of  Conrad,  the  rebel  pre- 
late was  compelled  to  tender  his  submission.  The  emperor 
accepted  ms  apologies,  and  the  archbishop  appeared  before 
am  8uPerlor  /j'  Ingelheim  on  the  Rhine ; and  after  ample 
ends  tor  his  late  offences,  was  permitted  to  renew  his 

obi  aP'  ifurat  beard. 

y\.  p.  680  * ‘Ann™*  Saxoi  ap.  Pertz,  y By  the  establishment  of  the  so- 

* It  is* so m 4?  , called  “Treuza  Dei,”  Truce  of  God. 

c 18  8aid>  from  the  colour  of  his 
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oath  of  allegiance,  and  was  received  into  favour.25  But 
the  ambitious  churchman  returned  to  face  all  those  em- 
barrassments, all  that  fatigue  of  mind  which  falls  to  the 
Faction  lot  of  the  leaders  of  a community  infected  with 
in  Italy,  the  spurious  liberty  of  faction,  boiling*  with  dis- 
contents, and  torn  by  the  fury  of  irreconcilable  party 
interests.  In  the  cities  and  republics  of  Italy  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  popular  spirit,  that  should  have  subsided 
into  the  clear  and  generous  aliment  of  liberty,  was  al- 
ways too  violent  to  have  any  better  result  than  a draught 
of  gall  and  bitterness,  extinguishing  brotherly  love,  and 
deadening  patriotism  by  imprisoning  it  within  the  narrow 
precinct  in  which  each  generation  was  bred  and  nurtured. 
Borne,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Lodi,  were  the  nation  to  the 
Boman  or  the  Lombard  citizen.  A few  intervening  miles, 
an  insulting  phrase,  a trespass  across  the  narrow  border, 
an  offensive  pretension,  converted  next-door  neighbours 
into  enemies  thirsting  for  each  other’s  blood  as  ruthlessly 
as  if  they  were  not  nourished  by  the  same  soil,  breathing 
the  same  air,  conversing  in  the  same  tongue,  governed 
by  the  same  social  habits,  professing  the  same  religion. 
Every  tie  which  God  and  nature  had  woven  around  them 
was  wantonly  torn  asunder  ] and  when  success  widened  the 
frontier  of  tne  stronger,  it  was  not  to  enlarge  the  domain 
of  liberty,  but  to  extinguish  the  political  life  of  an  ad- 
versary. Within  the  six  following  years  the  city  of 
Milan  suffered  all  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  war.  Heribert 
was  powerless  to  assuage  the  evil  spirit  which  his  policy 
had  evoked.  Stricken  in  years  and  feeling  the  reins  of 
government  falling  from  his  hands,  he  withdrew  at  length 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  public  life.  Betiring  to 
Monza,  he  devoted  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  to  the 
performance  of  those  spiritual  duties  to  which  the  whole 
Retirement  0?£kt  t°  have  been  dedicated.  Shortly  before 
and  death  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1 045,  the  civil  broils  of  the 
A^iols.  Milanese  were  brought  to  a close  by  an  equit- 
able compromise  between  the  contending  par- 
ties : time  had  softened  old  animosities  j the  nobles  were 
readmitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  allowed  once 

1 Annal.  Saxo , a.  1040 ; ap.  Pertz , vi.  p.  684. 
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more  to  occupy  their  deserted  mansions  within  the  walls ; 
established  law  and  ancient  custom  were  thenceforth  to  be 
the  arbiters  of  their  respective  rights ; and  their  several 
privileges  were  placed  under  the  constitutional  warranty 
of  the  imperial  authority.* 

The  incidents  attendant  upon  the  election  of  an  arch- 
bishop to  fill  the  chair  vacated  by  the  death  of  Henry  m. 
HeriSert  sufficiently  prove  the  state  of  torpid  imposes  an 
exhaustion  to  which  these  civil  broils  had  re-  "^he°p 
duced  the  citizens  of  Milan.  Instead  of  boldly 
exercising  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  archbishop, 
and,  according  to  custom,  sending  him  to  the  king  or  em- 
peror for  confirmation,  they  selected  four  candidates  from 
among  the  cardinal  clergy  of  Milan,  all  equally  qualified 
for  the  appointment  by  birth  and  character.  A deputa- 
tion from  the  municipality  accompanied  the  candidates, 
and  the  king  was  petitioned  to  select  one  of  these  per- 
sons for  the  metropolitan  dignity.  But  Henry  had  other 
views  ; and  he  deliberately  set  aside  the  proposal  of  the 
deputies  in  favour  of  a humble  servant  of  his  own  named 
Ixuido,  an  obsequious  agent  of  the  late  archbishop  during 
™ FpOhations  which  led  to  the  recent  adjustment  of 
tne  differences  between  him  and  the  court.  Overwhelmed 
with  consternation  and  alarm,  the  deputation  ventured  a 
timid  remonstrance  against  this  outrageous  contempt  of 
eir  privilege.  They  objected  that  Guido  was  a person 
obscure  birth,  unknown  to  the  citizens  of  Milan : he 
a come  with  them  to  the  court  without  any  recognised 
aracter ; and  had  put  forth  no  pretensions  to  that  high 
s ation.  Henry  replied,  bluntly,  that  neither  birth  nor 
, /°.n  ^er®  necessary  qualifications  for  ecclesiastical 
IT;’ a+nJ  he  peremptorily  commanded  them  to  accept 

arehhlh^  tlle  &ood  man  and  true,”  as  their 

• ■ ,°P-  Tlie  crest-fallen  deputies  retired  from  the 

ninr>  if  F?861106  in  company  with  the  humble  compa- 
trrninlit  heir  outward  journey,  now  their  lord  and  me- 
tn  Lei  . whatever  may  have  been  their  disposition 
this  arbitrary  mandate,  they  had  seen  enough 


viH  I?nd~pk  Mediol.  Hist.  ap.  Pertz, 
P*  65.  Arnulph.  Mediol.'  Gest. 


Episcop.  Mediol.  ibid.  pp.  16,  17. 
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during  their  sojourn  in  Germany  to  convince  them  that 
the  king  was  prepared  to  enforce  submission.  On  their 
return  to  Milan  the  archbishop  elect  was  consecrated 
and  inducted  without  contradiction  from  any  party ; and 
King  Henry  III.  thus  placed  a fast  friend  in  the  post  of 
all  others  the  most  important  to  secure  his  communications 
during  his  contemplated  expedition  to  Borne  to  receive 
the  imperial  crown.b 


b Landulph.  ubi  sup.  pp.  74,  75.  Ar- 
nulph.  ubi  sup.  p.  1 7.  It  might  perhaps 
be  suggested  by  way  of  apology  for 
Henry,  that  the  Milanese,  by  departing 
from  the  custom  of  election,  had  vir- 
tually placed  the  choice  in  the  hands 
of  the  king.  Henry,  we  are  told,  in- 
quired of  them  whether  they  really 
wished  him  to  nominate  an  archbishop  ? 
The  reply  was  that  such  was  their  wish. 
“ Well,  then,”  said  the  king,  “ I will  not 
be  bound  by  your  selection,  but  will 


rather  exercise  my  own  discretion  than 
countenance  your  irregularities”— so,  at 
least,  we  think  the  narrative  of  Landulph 
may  be  construed.  Whether  Henry  can 
be  justified  in  interpreting  the  irregu- 
larity as  an  abandonment  of  their  fran- 
chise, and  a remission  of  the  whole  into 
his  hands,  does  not  seem  so  clear.  But 
the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost; 
and  the  Milanese  were  justly  punished 
for  their  pusillanimity. 
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We  arrive  at  a point  of  time  which  possesses  more  than 
ordw  interest  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  T1„  ptHoJ , 
a period  from  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  trace its  character, 
t e origin,  and  to  mark  the  direction,  of  those  new  moral 
and  religious  forces  which  were  about  to  change  the 
ou  ward  aspect,  and  to  revive  the  indwelling  powers,  of 
-Utinism.  We  have  observed  how,  after  a death-sleep  of 
nearly  a century,  the  Saxon  emperors  had,  for  their  own 
purposes,  relieved  the  Roman  pontiffs  from  that  domestic 
pressure  which  was  fast  absorbing  the  sacerdotal  in  the 
political  state.  When  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Roman 
mmonwealth  took  refuge  in  the  pontifical  chair,  and 
nf  a*1 °?se^  though  but  for  a moment,  into  the  arms 
(into  tore?£n  Protector,  the  spell  which  had  called  the 
P Hierai  republic  into  existence  was  broken ; republican 
^ack  ^to  papal  Rome,  and  by  the  same  pro- 

iiio*  ,ere  an<^  Porti°n  of  a foreign  state,  follow- 
b i s fortunes,  and  partaking  in  a great  degree  of  its 
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vicissitudes,  under  every  disadvantage  of  an  outlying 
dependency;  leaving*  her  a prey  to  almost  all  the  evils 
of  unenlightened  self-government,  without  even  the  equi- 
vocal benefit  of  political  independence.  Yet  with  all  this, 
the  sacerdotal  state  was  rescued ; the  incubus  of  domestic 
servitude  was  exchanged  for  an  association  of  interests 
with  a power  to  which  the  pontificate  was  essentially 
useful.  There  could  be  no  emperor  without  a pope ; and 
the  latter  might  readily  understand  how  difficult  it  was 
to  be  pope  without  an  emperor  to  support  him  in  his 
seat. 

Such  was  the  external  position  of  the  papacy  at 

Moral  state  ,m°ment  when  Henry  III.  first  planted 
of  the  nis  toot  upon  the  Italian  sou.  The  internal 

shnony!  st.a*e  was  a darker  character.  Stained 
with  the  manifold  corruptions  of  a century  and 
a half  of  licentious  self-indulgence,  the  pontifical  clergy 
had  well-nigh  forfeited  their  spiritual  character.  Reli- 
gion had  become  a cloak  for  immorality,  and  religious 
office  the  subject  of  unblushing  venality.  But  in  this 
foul  practice  lay  the  master  vice  of  Latin  Christendom 
in  general.  It  was  a matter  of  notoriety  in  the  world 
that  France  and  Germany  were,  almost  in  an  equal  de- 
gree with  Italy,  addicted  to  a shameless  traffic  in  eccle- 
siastical offices  and  preferments ; a traffic  which  inspired 
no  scruples,  and  asked  for  neither  concealment  nor  apo- 
logy* Thus,  to  begin  with  the  head  of  the  Latin  priest- 
hood, we  find  that  Benedict  VIII.,  the  friend  of  the 
sainted  emperor  Henry  II.,  and  his  successor  John  XIX. 
who  crowned  his  son,  Conrad  II.,  were  both  indebted  for 
their  elevation  to  open  and  acknowledged  bribery.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  the  scandal  was  enhanced  by  his 
being  a layman  at  the  moment  of  his  election,  and  by  his 
passing  in  one  day  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  cleri- 
cate  up  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  church.a  These 
two  pontiffs  were  sons  of  Gregory  Count  of  Tusculum, 
the  chief  of  the  party  of  the  Capitani  in  Rome.  At  the 
death  of  John  XIX.  in  the  year  1033,  the  same  party 


a Glab.  Rudolph,  ap.  D.  Bouq.  x.  p. 
44;  Romuald.  Salernitan.  Chron.  ap. 


Murat  yil  p.  167;  Baron . an.  1024,  § 4; 
with  Pagi  Crit.  ad  loc.  p.  542. 
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placed  Theophylact,  the  nephew  of  his  two  predecessors 
and  grandson  of  Count  Gregory,  then  a child  only  ten 
years  of  age,  upon  the  papal  throne,  by  the  name  of  Be- 
nedict IX.  His  election  was  a pure  money-bargain  be- 
tween the  Tusculan  family  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  venal 
clergy,  gentry,  and  populace  of  Rome  on  the  other.* 
When  the  boy-pontiff  came  of  age  to  act  for  himself,  his 
demeanour  in  the  holy  see  was  no  better  than  the  means 
used  to  place  him  there.  Few  pontiffs  have  left  a fouler 
reputation  behind  them.  As  his  election  was  infamous, 
so  he  is  reported  to  have  used  the  powers  of  the  pontifi- 
cate for  equally  infamous  purposes.  Yet  this  election  did 
not  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  impurity  than  that  of 
all  the  superior  appointments  in  the  church ; all  owed 
their  elevation  in  a far  greater  degree  to  monev  than  to 
merit.0  J 

Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  subsequently 
pope  under  the  name  of  Victor  III.,  writing 
about  forty  years  after  Glaber,  thus  fills  up  ProftleCy 
and  colours  his  sketch  of  papal  and  sacerdotal Latin  clersy* 
profligacy  at  this  period:  “ The  Italian  priesthood,”  he 
8ays^  and  among  them  most  conspicuously  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  were  in  the  habit  of  defying  all  law  and  all  au- 
thority ; thus  utterly  confounding  together  things  sacred 
and  profane.  During  all  this  time,”  he  adds,  “ the  Ita- 
han  priesthood,  and  none  more  conspicuously  than  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  set  at  naught  all  ecclesiastical  law  and 
authority.  The  people  sold  their  suffrages  for  money  to 
ne  highest  bidder;  the  priesthood,  moved  and  seduced 
y avarice  and.  ambition,  bought  and  sold  the  sacred 
rights  of  ordination,  and  carried  on  a gainful  traffic  with 
e gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Few  prelates  remained  un- 
intea  with  the  vile  pollution  of  simony ; few,  very  few, 
ept  the  commandments  of  God,  or  served  him  with  up- 
rig  t hearts ; following  their  chiefs  to  do  evil,  the  great 
acerdotal  herd  rushed  headlong  down  the  precipice  into 
e quagmire  of  licentiousness  and  profligacy : priests 
ana  deacons,  whose  duty  it  was  to  serve  God  with  clean 

tiff  to  c Report  of  Glaber  Rudolphus , ubi 

Murat.  m.V t.  ii.  pp.  340  et  sqq.  sup. 
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hands,  and  with  chaste  bodies  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Lord,  took  to  themselves  wives  after  the 
manner  of  the  laity ; they  left  families  behind  them,  and 
bequeathed  their  ill-gotten  wealth  to  their  children ; yea, 
even  bishops,  in  contempt  of  all  shame  and  decency,  dwelt 
with  their  wives  under  the  same  roof— a nefarious  and 
execrable  custom,  prevailing,  alas!  most  commonly  in 
that  city  where  the  laws,  thus  shamefully  set  at  naught, 
first  issued  from  the  sacred  lips  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles 
and  his  holy  successors."1  And  there  too  it  occurred  that, 
after  several  persons  had  of  late  usurped  the  pontifical 
Benedict  ix.  throne,  one  Benedict  (IX.),  the  son  of  a Roman 
pope,  consular,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Simon 
Magus  rather  than  of  Simon  Peter,  did,  by  profligate 
largesses  of  money  profusely  scattered  among  the  people, 
take  upon  himself  the  supreme  priesthood : truly  do  I 
shudder  when  I call  to  mind  the  life  which  this  man 
led  after  he  assumed  the  pontificate.  Oh,  the  scene  of 
baseness,  obscenity,  and  profligacy  it  presented ! .... 
for  that  after  he  had  for  a time  proceeded  in  a career  of 
rapine,  murder,  and  every  species  of  felony,  the  people  of 
Rome  at  length  became  weary  of  his  iniquities ; they 
drove  him  from  the  throne,  and  expelled  him  from  their 
Sylvester  hi.  city-  Yet,  no  wiser  grown,  they  selected  John 
p°p«.  bishop  of  Sabina  (Sylvester  III.),  and  for  a 
price  paid  down,  and  in  contempt  of  the  canons,  seated 
him  in  the  place  of  the  exile  : but  this  son  of  Satan  had 
scarcely  occupied  the  chair  for  the  space  of  three  months, 
when  Benedict,  supported  by  all  the  powers  of  his  kin- 
dred, again  drove  him  (John)  back  to  his  own  bishopric; 
and  Benedict,  resuming  all  his  vices,  persevered  in  the 
perpetration  of  every  crime.  Perceiving  at  length  that 
he  had,  by  his  enormities,  fallen  into  universal  obloquy 
among  the  clergy  and  the  people ; seeing,  moreover,  that 
he  had  always  preferred  the  fife  of  a sot  to  the  demeanour 
of  a pontiff,  he  at  length  contrived  to  sell  the  pontificate 


d It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to 
find  a prohibition  of  sacerdotal  marri- 
age in  any  law  or  decretal  of  the  first 
four  centuries.  Even  in  the  Isidorian 
forgeries  nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be 


found.  It  is  notorious  that  Peter  him- 
self was  a married  man;  and  the  fabri- 
cators could  hardly  venture  to  extract 
from  his  lips  a censure  npon  the  mar- 
riage of  the  priesthood. 
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for  a large  sum  of  money  to  the  archpriest  John,  a man 
who,  upon  the  whole,  enjoyed  a better  reputation  for  re- 
ligion than  the  rest  of  the  Roman  clergy.  This  Gregory  vi. 
John  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  (VI.),  and  pope- 
administered  the  holy  see  for  two  years  and  eight  months, 
until  King  Henry  III.,  the  German,  arrived  to  claim  the 
imperial  crown.”' 

This  indignant  description  introduces  to  our  notice 
three  contemporary  pontiffs, -Theophylact,  or  Stateof 
.Benedict  JLA.,  who  sold  out  111  favour  of  J ohn  Koine  under 
bishop  of  Sabina  as  Sylvester  III.,  but  broke  Gregory  VI- 
his  bargain,  and  a second  time  disposed  of  the  pontificate 
to  John  Gratianus,  or  Gregory  VI.  This  last  discovered 
upon  his  accession  that  he  had  made  a barren  purchase  5 
for  that  his  predecessor  had  emptied  the  treasury  of  the 
church  of  every  farthing  of  money  and  all  articles  of 
value  j so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  a few  farms,  villages,  and  towns  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  the  occasional  oblations  of  the  faith- 
tul,  Gregory  found  small  provision  on  hand  for  the  sup- 
port of  himself  or  his  household ; and  absolutely  nothin  o- 
0 supply  the  wants  of  his  government,  or  funds  to  provide 
protection  to  his  people  against  that  system  of  extortion 
and  plunder  which  had  by  this  time  grown  into  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  pontifical  states.  Yet  it  was  the  fate 

fi  u/a  Pontlfl>  from  the  first  hour  of  his  reign,  to 
ngbt  tor  the  possession  of  his  late  purchase.  His  endea- 
vours  to  wrest  a portion  of  the  church  patrimony  from  the 
• " s,  °t  robbers  who  held  it  against  him  became  the 

fifh!d°fcm  1.  Cler§7>  gentl7>  people— all  who  had 

d^P  P°.ntifical  domain — rose  in  arms  to 
then  ill-gotten  gains.  Gregory  exhorted,. preached, 


iv  ^ Caaain-  aP-  Murat. 

an  CJnfV?omzo’ Ad  Amicum, 

8o'l  & nr'  P01®"-  Ss-  tom-  P’ 

, this  Bomzo  it  mav  here  be  r£L 

^Koncofon^thatKtlmony 

tKe  cw°T.,thls  entf™  period  down  to 
Vfl  A ^““pontificate  of  Gregory 

^ondhTSrtrerenth^y;^ 


is  ill-informed,  confused,  and  inaccu- 
rate. When  he  speaks  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness, he  may  be,  with  caution,  trusted; 
yet  in  his  testimony  we  must  not  look 
For  a spark  of  liberality  or  candour. 
In  this  respect,  however,  he  does  not 
differ  from  the  witnesses  whom  we  shall 
have  to  call  on  the  other  side.  Bonizo 
imputes  the  resignation  of  Benedict  IX. 
to  another,  yet  equally  corrupt,  motive. 
The  difference  is  unimportant. 
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excommunicated  in  vain.  He  wielded,  however,  the 
secular  arm  with  rather  more  success.  A horde  of  de- 
predators who  held  out  against  him  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter  was  driven  out,  not  without  bloodshed  ; something 
was  recovered  ; the  roads  were  opened  for  the  approach 
of  pious  pilgrims  ; and  their  oblations,  now  an  important 
source  of  income  to  the  pauperised  pontiff,  flowed  into 
the  papal  treasury.  The  military  achievements  of  the 
pope  incensed  the  Homans ; he  was  now  a homicide,  a 
man  of  blood,  an  accomplice  of  murderers ; all  who  had 
ever  profited  by  the  plunder  of  the  church,  be  he  count 
or  cardinal,  gentleman  or  priest,  joined  in  the  cry  of  pious 
indignation.  All  classes  in  Borne  seemed  bent  upon  the 
perpetuation  of  anarchy,  each  for  its  own  interests.  This 
condition,  however,  was  but  an  epitome  of  the  state  of 
Italy  itself.  All  the  highroads  were  so  infested  with 
robbers  and  cutthroats  that  few  pilgrims  now  resorted  to 
the  holy  places ; and  those  who  still  had  the  courage  to 
travel  found  safety  only  in  their  numbers,  their  discipline, 
and  the  serviceable  state  of  their  weapons.  The  streets  of 
Borne  swarmed  with  highwaymen  and  hired  assassins. 
Even  in  the  churches  swords  were  drawn,  and  blood  was 
shed  upon  the  very  tombs  of  the  apostles,  it  might  be, 
to  carry  off  the  oblations  of  the  pious,  to  be  spent  in  fes- 
tivities and  the  entertainment  of  lewd  women.' 

Wherever  a principle  of  religion — it  may  be  of  super- 
Reformers  st^on — lingers  in  the  breast  of  individuals  or 

nations,  it  is  most  commonly  called  into  action 
by  calamity.  Nor  was  there  ever  wanting  a remnant  of 
the  pious,  a true  seed  of  Abraham,  to  awaken  the  slum- 
bering spirit,  and  to  lead  it  in  the  shortest,  if  not  the 
safest,  path  of  reform.  Human  passions  both  stimulate 
and  deface  religious  aspirations,  and  the  holy  man  in 
choosing  his  road  to  heaven  is  too  often  seduced  into  the 
same  path  which  the  children  of  Satan  pursue  in  their 
downward  career.  This  godly  remnant  beheld  with  pas- 
sionate disgust  the  unutterable  abominations  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived ; they  regarded  the  boundless  rapa- 
city and  lewdness  of  the  times  with  indiscriminating  ab- 

f Gulielm.  Malmsb .,  as  quoted  by  Fleury , xii.  p.  546. 
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horrence;  it  was  not  so  much  the  decay  of  religion  as 
the  love  of  gain  and  of  sensual  pleasure  that  loomed  in 
their  vision  as  the  giant  sins  to  be  conquered  and  ex- 
tirpated. They  assailed  the  symptoms  rather  than  the 
cause  of  the  disorder ; they  applied  the  knife  and  the 
cautery  rather  to  the  external  blains  and  sores  of  relig  ious 
society  than  to  the  constitutional  derangement  that  caused 
them.  In  this  spirit  the  reformation  of  the  Latin  church 
was  planned;  in  this  spirit  it  was  pursued;  and  it  suc- 
ceeded in  altering  the  outward  aspect  of  social  relio-ion 
and  imparting  to  forms  the  power  that  of  right  heleno-ed* 
to  the  spirit,  as  it  dwelt  in  Him  who  brought  it  into 
the  world. 


But  there  was  no  Baptist  among  them  to  preach  re  pen- 
«!  to  a reprobate  generation.  The  preacter™.,,.^ 
oegan,  not  with  an  effort  to  awaken  conscience  to  Henry  m. 
in  the  multitude  of  the  sinners,  but  in  proclaiming  rebel- 
ton  against  the  man  whom  they  regarded  as  the  principal 
ender.  Gregory  VI.  was  a criminal  in  form  ; he  had 

pWnw6y  ^°r  P°^ificate,  though  it  were  to  rid  the 
c of  a monster;  his  anomalous  position,  and  not  his 

ElT8  hl?  CAlm-\  Feter> the  archdeacon  of  the  Roman 
Wlth  holy  horror  at  the  name  of  simony, 
W ®ry  “(hgnant  at  the  prevailing  corruptions,  col- 

rd:rd  ti°se,  &mm% the  uah°^, 

S’  ;“d  who  beheld  with  equal  dismay  the  de- 

With  these  he  associated  some 
and  T gi?ie  aity  Wh°  w?re  hke-minded  with  himself; 
commi,;Ih°tPfty  Puhhcly  and  formally  renounced 
WmS the  r6  simo.niacal  Pontiff.  Peter  took  upon 
ror-  he  Hena  ^j0 Reusing  the  proceeding  to  the  empe- 
the  Ge™any  to  lay  the  whole  state  of 

to  rescue  he  t befT  him>  a“d  to  invoke  his  speedy  aid 
had  fallen  * ^°m  sa*an*c  Y°^e  under  which  she 


his  mission  +r<LWe  P°  ow  the  Homan  ecclesiastic  upon 
collect  and  i°.t^e.court  °f  Henry  III.,  it  is  expedient  to 
ring  into  a focus  the  notices  to  be  met  with 

VOL.  IT. 
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in  the  writers  of  that  age  which  seem  to  reveal  the  causes, 
the  scope,  and  the  amplitude  of  that  simoniacal  pravity 
which  to  the  piety  of  the  eleventh  century  appeared  as 
the  one  all-comprehensive  expression  of  every  vice  and 
every  heresy  under  the  sun. 

Abstractedly  from  the  generally  disorganised  state  of 
vices  of  the  society,  and  the  vices  springing  up  out  of  such 
clerey*  a state  among  all  classes,  it  is  incontestable  that 
the  special  corruptions  clinging  to  the  church — those 
which  engrossed  the.  attention  of  the  more  rigid  church- 
men— arose  out  of  the  secular  occupations,  more  espe- 
cially, of  the  superior  orders  of  the  clergy.  The  greater 
sees  were  for  the  most  part  endowed  with  sovereign 
rights  and  royalties  within  their  respective  provinces. 
Tne  kings  had  for  ages  past  been  accustomed  to  regard 
bishops  and  clerks  as  their  ablest  and  most  trustworthy 
ministers.  Bishoprics  and  abbeys  had,  under  such  aus- 
pices, grown  into  principalities  and  governments ; and 
to  these  ecclesiastical  princes  the  largest  share  in  the 
offices  and  councils  of  the  state  had  been  intrusted,  and 
the  most  liberal  assignments  upon  the  revenues  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  crown  had  been  dispensed.  The  prelates 
had  thus  become  immersed  in  worldly  occupations,  in  all 
the  business,  pleasures,  and  amusements  of  lay  nobility. 
The  ordinances  of  pious  emperors,  the  sacred  canons  of 
the  church,  the  deeper  interests  of  religion,  were  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  worldly  ambition ; and  the  morals  of  the 
churchmen  were  vulgarised  and  corrupted  by  worldly 
associations.  Bishops  and  abbots  rode  forth  to  the  chase 
with  hound  and  horn,  with  spear  and  falcon ; they  fol- 
lowed the  sovereign  to  his  wars  at  the  head  of  vassals 
and  rear-vassals  clad  in  glittering  armour ; at  court  their 
retinues  were  the  most  numerous,  their  equipments  the 
most  splendid ; and  they  outshone  the  lay  princes  and 
nobles  as  much  by  the  greater  polish  and  decorum  of 
their  demeanour  as  by  the  superiority  of  their  display. 

But  the  expenditure  requisite  to  supply  the  means  for 

Sale  of  this  show  and  magnificence  gradually  im- 
ecciesiasticai  poverished  both  giver  and  receiver.  In  France 
patronage,  house  0f  Hugo  Capet  was  engaged  in  an 
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arduous  struggle  to  sustain  itself  against  a preponderant 
vassalage.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the  emperors  had  so 
exhausted  the  estate  of  the  crown  by  their  inconsiderate 
alienations  that  nothing  remained  to  give ; expectation 
grew  cold,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  vassals  was  sustained 
only  by  the  frail  morality,  and  the  still  more  frail  religion, 
of  the  age.  Yet  as  long  as  church  patronage  remained 
in  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  the  rich  benefices  of  the 
national  churches  offered  a tempting  source  of  supply  to 
the  indigent  court.  The  noble  and  the  wealthy  were  in 
all  such  cases  the  best  customers ; and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  in  both  countries  the  richer  and  most  important 
bishoprics  and  abbeys  were  disposed  of  among  the  junior 
branches  of  the  great  houses  who  could  afford  to  pay  for 
them.  Conrad  II.  carried  the  practice  of  bartering  away 
the  greater  benefices  to  the  most  exorbitant  excess.  The 
habit  began,  we  are  told,  in  the  reign  of  Otho  II. : it 
certainly  continued  to  gain  strength  down  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  III. 

In  Germany  the  traffic  may  be  traced  to  the  custom 
o introducing  all  petitions  and  personal  appli-Saleof. 
ations  to  the  sovereign  by  the  presentation  of  ^in”6’ 
a gut  m money  or  other  valuable.  When  a German^ 
JzJ  5 abbot  died’ i<;  was  U8ual  in  toe  first  place  to 
chanter  ®/acancy  to  toe  court.  A deputation  from  the 
deitLtb?  *ait,ed  VPon  the  sovereign,  and  formally 
deceased  S !“8  ba^s  the  nng  and  the  crosier  of  the 
f fbb°t;  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
of  their  o^Tw?  he  jT  d confirm  a foregone  election 
favoured  cnn<r J f*6  r®dellyery  of  those  symbols  to  the 
sumed  the  .t,dldat,e‘  ®ut  m general  the  transaction  as- 
apSfaS  A ^ °f,a  bar£ain  and  ^le.  The  newly- 
pEl  S°P  °r  fhh°\  Was  bound  bJ  the  custom  to 
to  an  ante/Sf  7 ac^n.ovyledgment ; this  necessarily  led 
the  present  • en^,1i®^otia*lon  as  to  the  proper  amount  of 
jJJJE  ’ and  tbus  what  before  was  a mere  acknow- 


ledo'mpnf  fvh  rum  x -7  , a-  mere  acKnow- 

sideration  • took  the  shape  of  a valuable  con- 

buyer  and ’splf  ^1Vmlan(^  the  receiver  were  converted  into 
andtheWliL6!*  transition  was  no  doubt  gradual; 

e y to  alarm  the  public  conscience,  as,  after 
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all,  the  thing  really  bargained  and  paid  for  was  of  a 
purely  secular  nature. 

Inquiring  rather  more  closely  into  what  it  was  that 
The  ring  was  transferred  by  the  delivery  of  ring  and 
and  crosier,  crosier,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  nothing  more 
was  conveyed  than  lay  properly  within  the  prerogative 
of  the  sovereign;  fiefs,  lands,  and  secular  endowments, 
with  the  franchises,  jurisdictions,  and  royalties  annexed  to 
the  benefice  by  ancient  grant  of  the  crown.  No  thought 
was  entertained  that  by  the  delivery  of  ring  and  crosier 
any  of  those  gifts  were  imparted  that  could  only  proceed 
from  a spiritual  source.  Yet  by  a species  of  political 
necessity  the  designation  of  the  person  who  should  exer- 
cise both  functions  was  thereby  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  temporal  sovereign;  possibly  the  episcopacy  might 
ordain  a bishop ; but  no  one  could  introduce  him  into  the 
ranks  of  the  hierarchy  but  he  who  had  the  disposal  of 
the  location  and  the  temporalities.  The  prelate,  once 
inducted,  was  in  virtue  of  his  tenure  as  much  the  officer, 
soldier,  and  servant  of  the  crown  as  the  lay  vassal,  and 
bound,  with  certain  personal  exemptions,  to  perform  the 
same  duties.  No  one  as  yet  foresaw  the  dilemma  in  which 
this  untoward  fusion  of  powers  and  functions  might  ulti- 
mately involve  both  church  and  state ; a dilemma  from 
which  no  human  ingenuity  could  extricate  them.  The 
prince  sold  what  he  might  plausibly  regard  as  his  own ; 
the  churchman  passed  in  general  thoughtlessly,  some- 
times perhaps  with  a kind  of  mental  reservation,  along 
the  only  avenue  which  led  to  the  highest  honours  and 
dignities  of  his  profession. 

It  may,  however,  be  easily  conceived  that,  as  soon  as 
Deiive  of  case  investiture  came  to  be  submitted  to 
ring  anZcro- the  scrutiny  of  the  rigid  canonist,  its  secular 
nL^'impTrt" asPect  should  vanish  altogether  out  of  view; 

‘ or  if  taken  into  account  at  all,  should  fall  back 
so  far  behind  the  spiritual  as  to  be  wholly  discharged 
from  his  estimate  of  relative  importance.  In  his  view 
the  delivery  of  ring  and  crosier  might  assume  the  odious 
features  of  a simoniacal  compact — a bargain  and  sale  of  a 
spiritual  office — a sacrilegious  traffic  with  the  gifts  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost.  The  character  of  the  symbols  themselves 
might  confirm  this  impression.  The  ring-  and  pastoral 
staff  were,  beyond  question,  the  emblems  of  spiritual 
office,  and  in  that  character  incapable  of  transmission 
through  any  but  spiritual  hands.  In  this  view,  there- 
fore, the  temporal  sovereign  would  find  himself,  the  mo- 
ment the  question  should  be  raised,  in  a dilemma  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  The  various  aspects  of  the 
controversy  which  arose  out  of  this  natural  antagonism, 
m this  and  the  following  century,  are  subjects  of  the 
most  prominent  interest  to  oUr  narrative. 

Following  the  impulse  of  the  times,  the  superior 
clergy  lagged  in  no.  respect  behind  the  laity  in  r 
the  corrupt  dispensation  of  the  spiritual  offices  ofchureh  pre- 
within  their  patronage.  Bishops  and  abbots  ferment- 
sold  their  churches  without  shame  or  remorse.  Point- 
mg  to  a particular  period,  we  are  told  that  in  the  reign 
oi  Utbo  111.  archbishops  Were  in  the  habit  of  talcing- 
money  for  the  consecration  of  bishops;  and  that  the 

Sim^hen  turn>  sold  holy  orders  to  the  inferior 
fp  Jht00d-  Conrad  II.,  whose  indigence  drove  him  to 
0 a.ny  device  for  raising’  money,  could  do  no  other 

dero-rT11176  m th?  like  irfeg^il^rities  on  the  part  of  his 
,,P  . 0 enaWe  them  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the 

niSorUn:ed  in*he  Purchase  Of  their  own  offices.  No 

eEl  ?-St  °r  fonction  could  be  obtained  without  an 
dearlv  fnv  m?n^  to  the  patron  who  had  himself  paid 
had  Irn-m  tbe  nf?bt  to  appoint.  In  Milan  this  practice 
nricefwdJ1 1Iffi°  ^^ished  usage,  so  that  regulation- 
an  indivld6  to  aacb  grade  in  the  clericate,  and  not 

the  difw>M  1°  be  P°und  iu  the  cathedral  body  or 

6 ™cese  who  had  not  conformed  to  the  custom. 

Cassin  a Prac^oe  the  censure  of  Desiderius  of  Monte 

^ Consequences 

order*  0,  £ating  circumstance.  Here  holy  of  the 

a sill  ajS  refarded  b.Y  the  churches  as  practice' 

shamelesSlfbart°f  H°ly  SPirit>  were  P«Wicly  and 
y artered  for  money ; and  were  treated  as  at 


• in.  Vit’  MatMi  Mb.  i.  e 
> ap.  Murat,  v.  p.  357,  * c* 


b ee  p.  61  of  this  chapter. 
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the  buyer's  disposal,  like  lands,  goods,  and  chattels.  They 
were  bought  with  a price,  therefore  to  be  used  and  enjoyed, 
like  other  worldly  property,  for  the  profit  of  the  purchaser. 
The  lives  of  bishops  and  abbots  and  superior  clergy  cor- 
responded with  this  conception  of  their  offices;  luxury, 
neglect  of  duty,  secular  pursuits,  concubinage,  even  the 
grossest  licentiousness,  polluted  the  palaces,  the  dwell- 
ings, and  colleges  of  the  clergy.  Though  for  a long 
time  past  isolated  efforts  had  been  made,  especially  by 
the  monastic  bodies,  for  the  reformation  of  these  abuses, 
yet  up  to  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  no  material 
impression  had  been  produced  upon  the  mass  of  corrup- 
tion which  tainted  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  every  part 
of  Latin  Christendom.1 


We  revert  now  to  the  mission  of  the  Boman  reformers 
to  the  court  of  Henry  III.  of  Germany. 

When  Archdeacon  Peter  arrived  at  the  royal  resi- 
Henryin.  dence  with  the  petition  of  his  brethren  in  his 
favourable  to  hand,  he  found  the  monarch  in  a disposition 
reform,  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  reformers.  The 
mantle  of  his  saintly  namesake  Henry  II.  appears  to 
have  suddenly  fallen  upon  him.  The  prostrate  suppli- 
cations, the  sighs  and  tears  of  the  petitioner,  produced  a 
profound  impression  upon  a mind  cast  in  a nobler  mould 
than  that  of  his  father.  Besides  this,  his  political  posi- 
tion was  safer,  and  he  could  better  afford  to  despise  the 
alliance  of  venality  and  corruption.  The  successors  to 
thrones  are  as  often  inclined  to  depart  from  the  vices  as 
from  the  virtues  of  their  predecessors;  and  it  appears 
that  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign  Henry  III.  had 
openly  expressed  nis  disapprobation  of  his  father’s  policy 
in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  benefices.-*  Throughout 


1 See  extracts  from  Mabillon,  Act. 
Sanct.  Ord.  S.  Ben.  ap.  Stenzel , Gesch. 
d.  Frank.  Kais.  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

j Glaber  Rudolphus  (ubi  sup.  p.  71) 
tells  us  that  one  day  an  abbot  had  pre- 
sented him  with  a valuable  horse.  Some- 
time afterwards  it  turned  out  that  the 
giver  had  either  stolen  or  taken  it  by 
violence  from  a person  of  inferior  rank. 
While  the  king  was  on  his  back,  the 


owner  approached  him,  and  boldly  re- 
claimed his  property,  complaining  at 
the  same  time  of  the  wrong  that  had 
been  done  to  him.  Henry  immediately 
dismounted,  and  restored  the  animal 
to  the  owner,  with  ample  amends  for 
the  privation  of  his  services  and  the 
inconvenience  he  had  suffered  while  it 
was  out  of  his  possession.  The  feloni- 
ous abbot  was  summoned  to  answer  the 
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his  reign  he  resisted  every  temptation  to  enrich  himself 
by  the  sale  of  church  patronage,  and  chose  his  personal 
friends  among  that  class  of  persons,  clergy  or  laity,  that 
was  least  tainted  with  the  prevalent  abuses.  He  strove 
zealously  to  restore  decayed  discipline,  and  cooperated 
honestly  with  every  effort  to  reform  the  morals  of  the 
clergy.  But  he  thought  that  the  church  must  be  puri- 
fied by  and  through  herself.  In  this  view  he  coincided 
—as  may  be  easily  understood — with  the  reformers  them- 
selves,- and  upon  that  principle  he  proceeded  with  the 
work  of  reform,  moved  as  much  by  a desire  to  satisfy 
his  own  conscientious  scruples  as  to  gratify  the  anxious 
wishes  of  the  indignant  friends  of  religion. 

Animated  by  these  sentiments,  Henry  prepared  for 
his  coronation  at  Borne;  but  before  his  de-  p . . 

parture  (a.d.  1046)  he  convoked  a numerous  synod  of 
synod,  attended  by  all  the  archbishops  and  IIenry 
bishops  of  the  realm.1  In  his  opening  speech  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  upon  the  state  of  the  Catholic  church 
with  uncompromising  severity.  “ With  a heavy  heart,” 
e said,  “ I address  you:  I speak  to  you  who  stand  in 
the  place  of  Christ  in  that  holy  church  which  He  hath 
token  for  his  bride,  and  bought  with  the  price  of  his  blood. 

t uTxT P 0wn  ^ree  8Tace  came  f°rfch  from  the  bosom 
o e 1 ather,  through  the  Holy  Virgin,  for  our  redemp- 
on ; so  likewise  gave  He  commandment  to  his  disciples, 
sen  mg  them  into  the  world,  saying, ( Freely  have  ye  re- 
ceived, freely  give/  But  you  have  corrupted  yourselves 
y avance  and  cupidity ; you,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dis- 


«omplaint  of  the  owner,  and  for  the 
option  practised  upon  the  sovere 

«nlSqUeni  aPPear«>.  and  was  c 
after  which  Henry  c 
ded  him  to  lav  down  his  past 
Cf ‘ aside,”  he  saidf 
Mi,  which  you  have  received  as 
??  a mere  mortal  like  yours, 
iufn  !5°  Jb-ey.ed’  snd  the  king  tal 

is  'iftf  the  riSht  hand  o: 
™»ge  °f  the  Saviour.  “ Now,”  sai. 

‘>ke  back  thy  , 
£5*  *e  kand  of  the  King  Omni 

moL  °h^old.It.in  future*  from  , 
hand ; but  use  it  freely,  as 


cometh  the  servant  of  the  Almighty 
giver.” 

k The  report  of  this  meeting  by 
Glaber  Rudolphus  is  entitled  “De  ex- 
tirpatione  simoniaca.”  Pertz,  tom.  vii. 
p.  71.  Stenzel  (ubi  sup.  p.  117)  be- 
lieves this  council  to  have  been  held 
after  the  return  of  Henry  from  his 
Italian  expedition  in  1047.  But  see 
contra  Pertz , ad  loc.  cit.  Glaber’s 
chronology  is  very  imperfect  ; we 
therefore  follow  the  learned  editor  of 
the  Mon.  Germ.,  who  dates  the  synod 
in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1046. 
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pense  freely  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  have  polluted  yourselves  with  the  vile  lust  of 
gain ; you  have  broken  the  holy  laws  of  the  church,  and 
have  thereby  drawn  down  the  curse  of  the  law  upon 
your  own  heads.  And  he,  too, — my  own  father, — for 
whose  soul’s  salvation  I stand  in  daily  care  and  anxious 
fear,  was  in  his  lifetime  but  too  much  given  to  thi3  same 
damnable  lust  of  gain.  Let,  therefore,  every  man  among 
you,  who  in  his  conscience  feels  the  plague-spot  blacken- 
ing his  soul,  remove  himself  from  the  ministry.  For  we 
live  in  apprehension  that  it  is  by  reason  of  this  great 
offence  that  divers  disorders,  slaughters,  famines,  and 
sundry  kinds  of  death  by  the  sword  and  otherwise,  have 
come  upon  the  sons  of  men.  And  do  we  not  know  of  a 
truth,  that  all  ecclesiastical  degrees  and  orders,  from  the 
supreme  pontiff  himself  down  to  the  meanest  door-keeper 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  are  already  sinking  under  the 
load  of  that  damnation  which  they  carry  within  them- 
selves? Are  they  not  all  fattening  for  the  slaughter 
upon  the  fruits  of  this  their  spiritual  felony  ?” 

u The  king  spoke,”  says  the  narrator,  “ with  a 
The  king’s  8^rn  and  gloomy  countenance ; the  conscience- 
rebuke  end  stricken  prelates  held  their  peace ; and  well  they 
vow'  -r . might,  for  they  trembled  for  their  ill-gotten  dig- 
nities ; and,  in  truth,  not  only  did  this  iniquity  abound 
in  the  Germanic  and  Frankish  churches,  but  in  a greater 
degree  in  those  of  Italy ; where,  at  this  very  time,  the 
priesthood  and  its  offices  were  openly  and  publicly  sold 
like  goods  in  the  market-places.”  The  bishops  attempted 
no  defence;  but  at  once  confessed  their  sin  and  craved 
pardon.  In  the  multitude  of  the  offenders  there  was 
safety  for  the  particular  sinner.  The  king,  we  are  told, 
was  touched  with  compassion  for  the  penitents,  and  dis- 
missed them  with  the  comfortable  words : “ Go,  and  that 
which  you  have  badly  gained  expend  well ; and  in  your 
prayers  forget  not  to  intercede  for  the  soul  of  my  father, 
who  was  your  fellow- worker  in  this  iniquity,  if  so  be  that 
you  may  still  obtain  for  him  indulgence  from  God  for  the 
sin  he  hath  committed.”  After  this  general  confession  a 
solemn  edict  and  declaration  was  adopted  and  published, 
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purporting1  that  thenceforward  no  order  of  clergy  or  ec- 
clesiastical ministry  should  be  obtained  for  money ; and 
that  if  any  one  should  presume  to  give  or  to  take  any 
such  order  or  preferment  for  a price  in  money  or  any 
other  valuable  consideration  or  commodity,  he  should 
forfeit  all  his  worldly  goods  and  honours,  and  fall  under 
the  curse  of  the  anathema.  “ Then  arose  the  king  from 
his  throne,  and  with  much  fervour  pronounced  this  vow : 
‘Inasmuch/  said  he,  ‘as  the  Lord  hath  of  his  free 
mercy  and  loving-kindness  placed  this  royal  diadem 
upon  my  head,  so  will  I to  the  -utmost  of  my  power,  in 
all  that  concerns  His  religion,  dispense  and  cause  to  be 
dispensed  and  freely  given  that  which  proceedeth  from 
Him,  without  money  and  without  price.  Such  is  my 
vow  and  steadfast  resolution; — an’  it  please  you,  be  it 
yours  likewise.”’ 

Having  recorded  this  solemn  obligation,  king  Henry 
prepared  himself  for  the  great  work  in  hand  by 
spiritual  exercises  of  the  severest  kind.  : He  0f  Henry  m. 
performed,  we  are  told,1  very  rigorous  penances,  /”  I^j{g 
and  often  appeared  in  public  arrayed  in  all  the  AJ>' 
pomp  of  royalty  while  still  smarting  under  the  cruel 
flagellations  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  own  flesh.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1046  he  had  collected  a numerous 
army  on  the  Alpine  frontier.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
many  princes  of  the  empire,  and  a numerous  retinue  of 
clergy ; among  the  latter,  the  archbishops  Halinard  of 
byons  and  Adalbert  of  Hamburg,  the  bishop  Suidger  of 
bamberg,  and  other  prelates.  At  Mantua  he  was  re- 
ceived  by  Markgrave  Boniface  of  Tuscany, 
lord  of  Mantua,  Modena,  and  Ferrara,  with  a Tuscany; 
Jmughty  and  inauspicious  submission.  With  .Henry’s 
jealous  misgiving*  the  indigent  monarch  of  Ger-  j y’ 
many  marked  the  immense  value  of  the  jewelry  and 
wealth  displayed  at  this  public  reception:  as  he  passed 
rough  the  territory  subject  to  his  powerful  vassal,  he 
counted  the  number  and  strength  of  his  castles } he  sur- 
veyed the  lofty  battlements  of  the  proud  Canossa,  the  im- 
pregnable residence  of  the  Markgrave ; and  he  weighed 

1 Vit.  S.  Annonis,  lib.  i.  c.  6;  ap.  Stenzel , i.  p.  112. 
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in  his  mind  the  enormous  influence  and  the  widely  ex- 
tended family  alliances  of  the  house  of  Tuscany.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  Henry  suspected  his  great  vassal 
of  an  intent  to  impose  on  him  by  a display  of  wealth 
the  monarch  could  not  rival,  and  to  disparage  his  sove- 
reign by  figuring  as  the  hero  of  the  pageant.  Henry 
took  the  alarm ; and  his  bearing  so  strongly  indicated  the 
offence  he  had  taken  as  to  give  countenance  to  a report 
current  in  Italy  that,  during  his  temporary  residence  in 
Tuscany,  he  twice  attempted,  by  force  or  treachery,  to 
get  the  person  of  the  Markgrave  into  his  power."”  Indeed, 
the  extent,  the  resources,  the  wealth  of  the  principality  of 
Tuscany,  unbalanced  by  any  counterpoise  in  its  vicinity, 
were  oi  themselves  serious  enough  to  create  alarm ; and 
the  reflection  that  this  wide  and  flourishing  principality 
lay  upon  the  direct  line  of  communication  between  Rome 
and  Lombardy  inspired  a reasonable  apprehension  for 
the  safety  of  himself  and  his  army  while  slowly  traversing 
the  intervening  distance.” 

From  Mantua  Henry  hastened  to  Pavia,  whither  he 
Diet  of  Pavia had  summoned  a great  diet  and  synod  of  the 
against  Italian  kingdom.  Thirty-nine  bishops  from 
simony.  Qermany}  France,  Transjurane  Burgundy,  and 
Italy  obeyed  the  command.  The  king  lost  no  time  in 
announcing  his  intentions ; he  called  upon  the  prelates 
to  point  out  the  canonical  mode  of  proceeding  against 
simonians,  and  more  especially  to  advise  him  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  dealing  with  the  inveterate  dis- 
orders of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  answer  to  this  im- 
portant question,  the  bishops  shortly  declared  the  law  to 
be  that  no  bishop,  much  less  a pontiff  of  the  holy  see, 
could  be  accused  or  judged  in  his  absence,  or  without  the 
fullest  opportunity  and  facility  of  defence.  A message 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Pope  Gregory  VI.  requesting 
him  to  attend  upon  the  king,  as  soon  as  possible,  at 
Piacenza. 

The  pontiff — a simple-minded  and  by  no  means  ill- 

m JDonizo , Vit.  Mathild.  lib.  i.  c.  13;  period.  Tuscany,  under  the  celebrated 
ap.  Murat,  iv.  p.  256.  Countess  Mathilda,  became  the  point 

" Neither  were  these  apprehensions  cTappui  of  the  papacy  in  the  great  war 
vain,  though  verified  at  a more  distant  of  investitures. 
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disposed  person,  probably  not  very  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  rigid  rules  of  technical  pu- 
rity,  and  perhaps  falling  too  much  in  with  the  PoPe  6re* 
loose  notions  of  his  age  and  education — pre-  gory  V1‘ 
sented  himself  without  fear  before  the  sovereign  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous,  and  was  received  by  him  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  the  representative  of  St.  Peter  3 and 
on  this  familiar  footing  he  travelled  with  Henry  as  far 
as  Sutri,  a small  town  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Rome.  Here  the  king  halted,  and  requested  the  pope  to 
call  a council,  to  consult  on  the  best  means  of  reforming 
the  church  in  its  head  and  members.  The  council  was 
accordingly  summoned,  and  within  a very  short  gjnod  of 
space  of  time  a great  concourse  of  superior  ec-  Sutri. 
clesiastics — among  them  the  archbishops  of  Aquileia  and 
Arles,  the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  and  many  others  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  assembled  at 
outn.  The  first  subject  proposed  for  the  consideration 
01  the  meeting  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
the  claims  of  the  three  rival  pontiffs,  Benedict  IX.,  Syl- 
vester III.,  and  Gregory  VI.  Of  these,  the  case  of 
ylvester  was  easily  disposed  of  3 he  was  adjudged  to  be 
a mere  intruder  without  a pretence  of  title.  The  case  of 

1 Was  Fat^er  more  knotty ; but  it  was  at 

engtn  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  he  had  twice  voluntarily 
resigned  the  chair,  he  had  thereby  adjudicated  against 
“self  and  abdicated  the  throne ; and  that  he  could  not, 
?•  ® e ceased  to  be  pope,  by  any  act  of  his  own  revive 
ms  title  to  the  pontificate.  Benedict  and  Sylvester  being 
mposed  of,  the  more  delicate  task  remained  behind 
ea*i!^  Ike  canonical  title  of  the  pontiff  from 
j judges  themselves  derived,  and  professed  to 

aerive^  their  own  powers  to  sit  and  deliberate.  Individu- 
r J •.  e PJemtes  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  simoniacal 
?•  1 y °:  Gregory's  election ; they  felt  that  his  con- 
tr.ance  m *ke  pontificate  was  a blot  upon  the  church 
•i,rnu.sf  ,n°f  ,only  stand  as  a stinging  proof  of  their  own 
fpnnriani“ltyj  but  afford  direct  encouragement  and  coun- 
j.mriCe  the  very  crime  they  were  assembled  to  con- 
and  to  punish.  With  what  face  could  they  expect 
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to  open  out  a pure  stream  from  so  polluted  a source? 
As  long1  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  sacerdotal  authority 
should  be  contaminated  by  simony,  must  not  the  deriva- 
tive streams  pour  the  like  poison  into  every  vein  and 
artery  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  ? 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  that  Pope  Gregory  VI. 
Proceeding  should  depose  himself.  A preliminary  resolu- 
against  tion  was  entered  upon  record,  that  no  human  - 
Gregory  vi.  fribmmi  was  competent  to  try  or  to  depose  a 
pontiff  of  the  holy  see ; that  he  was  the  sole  judge  in  his 
own  cause,  and  that  unless  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
pronounce  sentence  upon  himself,  there  was  no  court  that 
could  take  cognizance  of  the  cause.  The  fathers  there- 
fore humbly  besought  the  pope,  then  sitting  and  pre- 
siding over  the  assembly,  .that  he  would  take  his  own 
cause  in  hand.  “ Gregory,”  says  our  informant  Bonizo, 

“ being  a person  of  surprising  simplicity,  upon  this  inti- 
mation, entered  upon  his  own  defence,  though  indeed  he 
made  but  a sorry  story  of  it.”  He  urged  that  he  had 
hitherto,  by  the  grace  of  God,  sustained  the  reputation 
of  a priest  of  unblemished  life  and  conversation ; and 
that  so  great  was  the  credit  he  had  thereby  gained,  that 
he  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a person  of  almost 
angelic  purity : that  he  had  by  that  course  of  conduct  so 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  he  had 
been  enabled  to  collect  large  funds,  the  whole  of  which 
he  had  conscientiously  expended,  more  especially  in  the 
repair  of  the  churches,  in  the  emancipation  of  the  clergy 
from  the  tyranny  of  patricians  and  nobles,  and  the  re- 
instatement of  the  priesthood  and  people  of  Rome  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  electoral  rights.0 

The  fathers,  however,  reverently  reminded  his  holiness 
Confession  of  that  these  intentions,  however  laudable  in  them- 
Gregory  vi.  selveSj  might  in  his  case  turn  out  to  have  been, 
after  all,  the  mere  suggestions  of  Satan  wherewith  to 
hoodwink  his  conscience : he  might,  they  said,  have  de- 
tected in  them  the  wiles  of  the  old  enemy,  since  nothing 
that  was  base  and  venal  in  its  origin  could  be  called  holy. 
Gregory,  who  seems  to  have  honestly  persuaded  himself 

° Bonizo,  ad  Amic.  lib.  v.  pp.  801,  802,  ubi  sup. 
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that  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  he  had  collected  and 
expended  in  a good  cause  could  not  be  misconstrued  by 
those  who,  like  himself,  had  been  earnestly  intent  upon 
putting  an  end  to  the  • existing  abuses,  was  thunderstruck 
by  the  figure  he  cut  in  the  mirror  thus  held  up  to  him  by 
the  holy  fathers.  "He  opened  his  eyes,”  says  our  in- 
formant, "to  the  truth  without  delay;  he  candidly  con- 
fessed that  he  had  yielded  to  the  promptings  of  a zeal 
without  knowledge — that  the  devil  had  deceived  him  into 
the  belief  that  he  had  been  acting  for  the  glory  of  God ; 
but  that  now  that  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  clearly  dis- 
cerned the  snare  that  had  been  laid  for  his  unsuspectino* 
soul,  and  desired  the  fathers  to  advise  him  as  to  the 
course  he  ought  to  pursue  in  so  perplexing  an  emer- 
gency.” D 

Whether  this  request  was  preferred  with  an  honest 
desire  for  counsel  under  difficulty,  or  simply  toH-  . ,, , 
perplex  the  fathers,  and  to  entrap  them  into  sition  and 
a violation  of  their  own  principle,  the  latter  abdication- 
evaded  it  with  some  dexterity.  They  could  not  advise 
me  pope  to  condemn  himself,  and  to  abdicate  his  illicit 
power,  for  then  the  act  would  be  theirs  and  not  his ; they 
co  not  decline  to  speak,  lest  he  should  construe  their 
atence  as  implying  impotency,  and  retain  it.  But  they 
,ew „ e!j  ™anj  and  thus  shaped  their  reply:  "Re- 
Te?  ,said  *key,  "your  case  in  your  own  breast,  always 

WOuld  be  better  for  you,  after  the 
example  of  the  blessed  Peter,  for  the  love  of  whom  you 

Y “ ^ aYe  done  these  things,  to  live  a life  of  poverty 
1?-1this  world>  and>  rich  with  him  in 
q«  aU  W.^l  e on  earth  to  glitter  with  the  sorcerer 

wealrti  afUS  -1?  *be  enj°ynients  of  earthly  power  and 
advtn  l r?do.Wlt,h  hlm  t0  Perish  irretrievably.”  This 
the  al^rnative  Pretty  fairly  in  the  hands  of 

to  imm.  * y bo.u£b  cfothed  with  the  terrors  most  likely 
him  in/88.!3  *1?1id  and  burdened  conscience.  It  left 
he  woo  66  ^ with  little  room  to  misunderstand  the  course 
8U£we«t,eX^e^i!d  *°  Pursue  i he  therefore  yielded  to  the 
him«oU‘1-°11AV  bou*  demur,  and  pronounced  sentence  upon 
uunsell in  these  words:  " I,  Gregory,  bishop,  servant  of 
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the  servants  of  God,  do  hereby  adjudge  myself  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  pontificate  of  the  holy  Eoman  church, 
because  of  the  enormous  error  which,  by  and  through 
simoniacal  impurity,  hath  crept  into  and  vitiated  my 
election  thereunto.”  After  this  he  addressed  the  fathers: 
“ Is  it,”  he  asked,  u your  pleasure  that  so  it  shall  be  ?” 
They  replied  unanimously,  a Your  pleasure  is  our  plea- 
sure ; therefore  so  let  it  be.”  It  is  added,  that  as  soon  as 
the  humble-minded  pontiff  had  pronounced  his  own  sen- 
tence, he  descended  from  the  throne,  divested  himself  of 
the  pontifical  vestures,  and  sinking  upon  his  knees,  im- 
plored pardon  for  the  usurpation  of  which  he  had  been 

guilty-1; 

If  it  had  been  the  general  opinion  of  this  age  that 
Legal  charac- ecclesiastical  rank  or  order  obtained  by  the 
proceeding  Paypent  of  money  voided  the  appointment  ah 
against  Gre-  initio,  the  fathers  of  Sutri  could  have  had  as 
gory  yi.  little  scruple  in  quashing  the  election  of  Gre- 
gory VI.  as  they  felt  in  annulling  that  of  Sylvester  III. 
But  in  order  to  constitute  themselves,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  pontiffs — one 
or  other  must  be  acknowledged  as  pope  de  facto , in 
order  to  qualify  them  to  determine  whether  there  was  a 
pope  de  jure  or  not.  With  this  view  Henry  III.  and 
his  advisers  pitched  upon  Gregory  as  a proper  instru- 
ment for  clearing*  the  church  of  all  the  three,  and  for 
. sweeping  a clean  path  for  their  projected  reforms.  Though 
there  were  persons  who  held  that  bribery  avoided  all 
orders  or  appointments  in  the  church,  it  is  probable  that 
the  fathers  of  Sutri  were  not  blind  to  the  serious  incon- 
veniences of  that  doctrine,  if  followed  to  its  remoter  con- 
sequences. If  simony  had  been  held  per  se  to  vitiate  an 
election  from  its  origin,  there  would  have  been  a vacancy 
of  the  holy  see,  and  an  incurable  discontinuance  of  its 
powers  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ; scarcely 
a pope  of  the  tenth  century,  or  the  earlier  half  of  the 
eleventh,  but  must  have  been  struck  out  of  the  lists  of 


p Leo  Ostiens.  Chron.  Cassin.  lib  ii 
c.  79;  ap.  Murat  iv.  p.  395.  The  prin- 
cipal authority  we  have  followed  for 


this  transaction  is  Bonizo , ad  Amic.  ap. 
CEfel,  Rr.  Boic.  Ss.  tom.  if.  p.  803. 
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legitimate  pontiffs/  The  sounder  view  of  the  opinion 
upon  which  the  fathers  of  Sutri  acted  as  to  the  effect  of 
bribery  or  venality  upon  the  validity  of  ecclesiastical 
offices,  was  that  it  made  them  voidable  hy  leg’al  prose- 
cution and  sentence,  but  that  it  did  not  render  them  so 
retrospectively  void  as  to  annul  the  title  of  the  per- 
sons elected,  or  vitiate  their  official  acts  from  the  begin- 
ning. If  such  had  been  their  idea  of  the  legal  effect  of 
simony,  they  could  not  have  acknowledged  either  of  the 
three  rival  pretenders;  there  would  have  been  no  pope 
to  preside  over  the  synod ; and  they  would  doubtless  have 
regarded  themselves  as  a simple  convention,  whose  only 
duty  it  would  have  been  to  take  the  measures  requisite  to 
procure  a valid  election/ 


The  delicate  task  of  deposing  a legitimate  pope  and 
removing  a crying  scandal  from  the  see  of  Peter  having 
been  successfully  accomplished,  King  Henry  adjourned 

his  election,  as  notoriously  tainted  with 
simony;  and  with  these  Hermann  the 
^ * >le 


q Baronius,  looking  no  further  back 
than  the  election  of  Gregory  VI.,  slips 
wide  from  the  difficulty  by  denying 
that  he  was  indebted  to  bribery  for  the 
a?*’  Se,reM  uP°n  the  testimony  of 
Otto  bishop  of  Freysingen,  a writer 
ot  the  twelfth  century,  who  says  that 
Gregory  owed  his  election  to  the  free 
suffrages  of  the  Homan  people,  admit- 
trng,  however,  that  he  bought  off  Be- 
nedict IX  by  a grant  for  life  of  the 
papal  revenue  of  England  (Peter- 
pence).  Baronius,  moreover,  quotes 
two  letters  to  Gregory  from  St.  Peter 
Oamiam,  congratulating  him  upon  the 
prospect  his  election  held  out  to  the 

thnstian  world  ofthe  speed  exfcinc_ 

iinrm  of.,  8imony»  and  consulting  him 
upon  other  ecclesiastical  matters.  In 
the  ^st  piaee  he  urges  the  notorious 
Sw T °f  GreSory  VI.  by  Hilde- 
himiir(^reg0^  Vn*)»  who,  when 
veCted  *°  the  P»Pal  chair, 
of  l ^ pontifical  name  in  honour 
th?LTrr/-  /V*  hoover,  takes 
®'J?od  «™™al  to  task  for  this  very 
Wabfe  apology.  The  guilt 

the  woru7>ayS’  Waj  known  t0  all 

proved  bl’Ji  WaS  -dmitted  and  re- 
IZLl  c°ntemporary  writers  ; 
his  M688  en®rmous  than  that  of 
ms  nvals,  inasmuch  as  the  motive  was 

andBonifGeS1ueriUS  of  Monte  Cassino, 
u Bonizo,  all  concur  in  condemning 


Cripple  (Contractus),  a writer  of  a 
somewhat  later  age,  fully  agrees  : the 
bishop  of  Freys  ingen’ s report  is,  be- 
sides, inaccurate  in  several  particulars, 
and  Baronius  adopts  his  errors : then 
again,  Bonizo  was  not  only  a contem- 
porary but  an  eye-witness,  he  having 
been  actually  present  at  the  council. 
On  these  grounds,  Pagi  concludes,  no 
rational  doubt  can  exist  that  Gregory 
VI.  bought  the  papacy,  and  that,  if 
simony  could  vitiate  an  election,  there 
had  been  no  need  of  more  trouble  about 
his  case  than  about  that  of  Sylvester  III. 
See  Baron,  an.  1044,  tom.  xvi.  p.  658 
et  sqq.  with  Pagi's  notes,  §§  1-12. 

r The  fathers,  however,  did  not  enter 
at  all  into  the  question  of  what  were  the 
canonical  effects  of  simony  on  the  prior 
acts  ofthe  guilty  parties.  In  the  follow- 
ing age  the  more  zealous  reformers 
held  that  it  not  only  vitiated  the  orders 
of  the  delinquent,  but  that  it  annulled 
all  his  official  acts.  On  these  matters, 
however,  the  age  of  Gregory  VI.  had 
not  yet  made  up  its  mind.  Benzo , a 
devoted  partisan  of  the  imperial  fac- 
tion, whose  writings  we  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  notice,  treats  the  acts 
of  Sutri  and  the  deposition  of  the  ri- 
val popes  as  the  single  acts  of  king 
Henry  IU. 
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Clergy  and  the  meeting-  to  Rome,  and  assembled  them  in 
1th°ePH  rht '0°  church  ofthe  Prince  of  the  Apostles  for  the 

election  to  purpose  of  electing1  a pontiff  to  fill  the  vacant 
Henry,  chair.  The  king  ascended  a throne  placed 
for  him  amidst  the  assembled  prelates  and  cardinals  of 
the  Roman  church ; on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left 
were  arrayed  in  due  order  the  Italian  and  the  Roman 
nobles  of  every  rank,  among  whom  stood  foremost  the 
Markgrave  Boniface  of  Tuscany.  Rising  from  his  seat  he 
addressed  the  meeting  in  a short  harangue  : “ Hitherto,” 
said  he,  “ 0 senators  and  citizens  of  Rome,  you  have  not 
made  a judicious  use  of  the  great  franchise  intrusted  to 
you ; nevertheless,  in  conformity  with  ancient  law  and 
usage,  you  are  now  called  together  freely  to  choose  from 
among  the  congregation  of 'the  priests  of  the  Lord  here 
present  him  whom  you  may  desire  to  be  your  bishop.” 
But  here  a difficulty  presented  itself  fatal  to  a strictly  ca- 
nonical election.  The  king  introduced  the  proceeding  by 
rehearsing  to  the  assembly  all  that  had  been  done  at  Sutri, 
and  exhorted  the  electors  to  look  around  and  to  point 
out  some  one  whom,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  canonical  purity, they  could  conscientiously  recommend. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  ascertained  that  among  the 
Roman  clergy  no  such  person  was  to  be  found ; all,  all 
were  so  polluted  by  “ simony  and  fornication,”5  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  such  exalted  dignity : the  king,  they  said, 
was  therefore,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  entitled  to  direct 
their  suffrages,  and  they  besought  him  upon  their  knees 
to  establish  such  regulations  for  the  election  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  as  should  now  and  for  ever  insure  a succession  of 
men  who,  by  the  excellence  of  their  doctrine,  and  the 
purity  of  their  lives,  might  lead  back  a perishing  world 
into  the  paths  of  righteousness  ; and  that  thus  the  pesti- 
lence which  had  brought  the  church  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
might  be  stayed.  After  this  public  confession  and  volun- 
tary abdication  of  the  franchise,  the  assembly  resolved 
that  King  Henry,  emperor-elect,  and  his  successors, 
were  hereditary  patricians  of  Rome ; and  amid  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  meeting  they  clothed  him  with  the 

• Priests  married,  or  addicted  to  concubinage. 
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green  mantle  of  the  patriciate,  and  placed  the  ring-  upon 
his  finger,  and  the  golden  circlet  on  his  brow.  Invested 
thus  with  the  plenary  authority  of  the  electors, 

King  Henry  descended  from  his  throne,  and  Bruno^f 
taking  Bruno  bishop  of  Bamberg  by  the  hand,  Bamberg  on 
he  seated  him  on  the  vacant  throne’  of  the  pon-  the  throne- 
tificate,  all  persons  present  signifying  their  concurrence 
by  loud  and  repeated  Hosannas.  The  new  pope  clement  n. 
assumed  the  name  of  Clement  II.,  and  on  the  pope- 
day  of  his  nomination  he  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon 
the  head  of  his  patron.* 

Among  the  reformers  of  the  age  Peter  Damiani,  prior 
of  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Avellano,  peter 
near  hugubium  in  Umbria,  stood  foremost.  The 
emperor  was  anxious  to  secure  his  aid  in  the  great  work 
ot  rooting_out  simony,  and  restoring  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  By  his  desire  the  new  pontiff  wrote  to  the  prior 
intimating  the  emperor’s  wishes.  The  latter,  however, 
nad  no  stomach  for  the  occupation  cut  out  for  him.  “ I 
see  no  good  purpose,”  said  he  in  reply,  « to  be  answered 
j unnmg  t°  and  fro  between  you  and  the  emperor. 
Etn  le  nearef  home,  and  here  I have  indeed  my 
liftm*  U j*  • am  Slck  heart  when  I reflect  upon  the 
rfltTvT  prevai,Iin£ in  these  parts  from  the  conduct 
be  S w fbh°fiand  abbots-  What  is  it  to  us  here  to 
£ht ' if Z the  h°ly  T hath  turned  from  darkness  unto 
oFdea  1 7 wl\are  ^00med  8ti11 10  dwe11  i'1  the  shadow 
is  ,fa,‘lefh  i(;  us  to  be  informed  that  there 

nob  L lf°d  f°°d  CI08e  at  hand> if  it  he  kept  locked 
Or  how  ^Iana^  and  we  be  doomed  to  die  of  famine? 

side  ifvnn^^r  vjjtter  Por  the  good  sw-ord  by  your 
’ }ou  are  forbidden  to  pluck  it  from  its  scabbard? 

«up.  Conf^T),.  ™ Cassin.  ubi 

TTr  o * ^GUZOTIIS  Pa,fl0£ryr  FTpn 

Ee  used  with  °f  th-ls  Writer  must 
ativeisMdi^  ja?:tIon-  His  nar- 
and  party  snirifth*? 

separate  wha^m  ^ “ 18  ^cult  to 

-obvfo^y^  b*  from  what 

Tour«l  to  recon-nl  J*  have  endea' 
eleedonofS^fi18  “c°u“‘  of  the 
a ot  Clement  II.  with  that  of  the 


far  more  authentic,  but  extremely  la- 
conic, story  of  Leo  of  Ostia.  In  this 
story  we  think  we  perceive  a reluctance 
to  come  out  with  all  the  facts ; while  in 
that  of  Benzo  we  detect  a strong  desire 
to  exaggerate  the  imperial  share  in  the 
transaction,  and  to  impute  to  Henry  an 
extravagance  of  prerogative  which  it  is 
very  unlikely  the  Romans  should  ac- 
knowledge. 
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We  know  that  things  cannot  be  taking  a right  course 
when  we  see  the  robber  (bishop)  ofFano,  whom  even  the 
false  popes  put  out  of  communion  for  his  numberless 
atrocities,  or  him  of  Ossimo,  dyed  equally  deep  in  villany, 
with  many  other  criminals  of  the  like  cast,  returning  joy- 
ously from  your  presence.  Must  not  the  sight  of  such 
things  convert  our  hope  into  mourning,  and  cause  us  to 
wring  our  hands  in  despair  ? There  was  a time  when 
we  trusted  that  you  would  have  redeemed  our  Israel; 
and  we  do  now  earnestly  beseech  your  holiness  to  set 
righteousness  upon  its  feet  again.  Bring  to  your  aid  all 
the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  so  that  the  proud 
may  be  confounded  and  the  humble  man  be  edified  and 
encouraged.”1* 

Peter  Damiani  belonged  to  that  school  of  eager  re- 
Reformers  formers  which  looks  for  the  fruit  almost  as  soon 
and  reforms.  as  the  good  seed  is  planted,  and  before  time 
has  been  allowed  for  it  to  germinate.  As  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  this  school,  we  may  at  once 
conveniently  designate  them  as  the  Disciplinarian , in 
contradistinction  to  another  and  widely  different  class, 
who  may  with  equal  propriety  be  distinguished  as  the 
Political  reformers . The  complaint  of  Damiani  was  not 
without  foundation.  For  some  time  no  definite  steps 
were  taken  against  the  delinquencies  of  which  all  were 
ashamed,  and  few  were  honest  or  bold  enough  to  grapple 
with.  But  in  the  January  following  his  coronation 
First  enact-  Henry  convoked  a second  synod  at  Rome  for 
ment  against  the  suppression  of  simony,  though  unaccompa- 
simony.  nje(j  with  severity  of  punishment  which  the 
zealous  abbot  of  Avellano  demanded.  At  this  convoca- 
tion the  anathema  was  pronounced  against  all  persons 
who  should  by  purchase  acquire,  or  dispose  of  by  bargain 
and  sale,  any  spiritual  office ; and  it  was  ordered  that  if 
any  one  should  accept  holy  orders  from  a bishop  whom 
he  should,  at  the  time  of  receiving  them,  know  to  have 
been  himself  simoniacally  ordained,  he  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a grave  offence/  and  should  for  the  same  undergo 

" Ep.  Pet.  Dam.  ap.  Fleury , xii.  p.  ▼ A sort  of  misprision  of  simony. 
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a penance  of  forty  days.w  But  so  moderate  a measure 
did  not  answer  the  demands  of  the  eager  disci-  Dissat!sfac. 
plinarians.  The  course  of  bit-by-bit  reform  was  tion- 
equally  displeasing  to  the  party  of  the  political  church- 
men;  who  soon  began  to  exhibit  an  ominous  aversion 
from  that  control  and  management  which  the  emergency 
o the  times  had  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  secular 
power.  The  zealots  of  the  party  complained  bitterly  of 
the  arbitrary  demeanour  of  the  emperor  during  the  late 
transactions  at  Sutri  and  at  Borne.  “The  elevation  of 
that  prince  to  the  imperial  throne,”  they  said,  “ had,  it  is 
true,  the  effect  of  emancipating  the  clergy  and  people 
from  the  oppressions  of  their,  domestic  patricians,  who 
ad  indeed  always  been  chosen  from  among  the  petty 
yrants  of  the  city  and  its  environs;  but  he  had  hastened 
W „ 1°  aI  8-00(1  he  had  done  for  church  and  people 
pwe?  ”Wf“  7 a88Umin£  t0  himself  the  same  tyrannous 

Little  information  exists  respecting  the  office  of  the 
patnciate  since  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  All  The  patrici. 

certain  ffi>Wn  am.°unt8  to  no  more  than  that  ate- 
hinm  eitller  aPP°inted  by  the  emperors  and 

had^frnm  till’  assum*n8'  to  have  been  so  appointed, 
tectW  nr  w -imt  exercised  in  ^eir  names  a pro- 
thino-^a  a8"e  was  pretty  much  the  same 

Zse7  Tf/ernm8'/°Wert  which  they  had  frequently 
nected  with  ,narae  patrician  came  at  length  to  be  con- 
EJ hid  under  which  the  Ro- 

» h>ng  time  past.  The  delegation 
rated  from  ^hn  /unction  to  inferior  officers  had  oblite- 

of  its  original  im**1  f commonalty  all  recollection 

Jt open,  there- 
with  that  tvro  orme^.^  confound  the  office  of  protector 

S1Ch„the.  "ame  ““O*?1  “ tko  po- 

P • Thus  Bonizo  of  Sutri  might  take  the 

edit  Cofnclfe? vL.P- 926 ) or  in  the 
K-  1313> 1314, 
cooucil  isPl„u  t?m-  '•>  1277.  This 
Pe*»rDanS^hn?Jm  from  a letter  of 


176,  says  that  it  was  moreover  enacted 
at  this  synod  that  no  bishops  of  Rome 
should  be  elected  or  consecrated  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  emperor. 

* Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  iv.  pp.  107,  108, 
and  c.  v.  p.  132,  of  this  work. 
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emperor  to  task  for  assuming1  a title  odious  to  the  people, 
derogatory  to  his  own  character,  and  degrading  to  the  im- 
perial dignity.  The  emperor,  he  urged,  was  too  high  and 
mighty  a personage  to  condescend  to  so  disreputable  a 
station.  “ To  what  end,”  he  asked,  u could  the  Emperor 
Henry  have  assumed  the  inferior  title  of  patrician,  ex- 
cept it  were  that  he  might  step  the  more  easily  into 
the  place  of  the  tyrants  who  had  hitherto  disgraced  and 
vexed  the  church?  What  more  cruel  mockery,  than 
that  he  who  but  a few  days  before  had  condemned  and 
punished  those  lay  oppressors*  should  avowedly  set  him- 
self up  as  their  successor,  even  to  the  very  name  and 
title  of  office?  What  other  object  could  he  have  in 
view  but,  by  taking  the  title,  to  snatch  the  right  to 
which  the  lay  tyrants  had  always  aspired,  of  electing 
and  ordaining  the  Roman  pontiffs?”2 

Thus  early  in  the  progress  of  church-reform  had  that 
jealousy  of  jealousy  of  the  power  to  which  the  reformers 
the  political  were  indebted  for  the  possibility  of  a successful 
reformers.  terminati0n  of  their  labours  arisen  to  disturb 
the  movement,  and  to  direct  it  into  that  channel  which 
political  churchmen  never  lose  sight  of — an  absolute  in- 
dependence of  all  lay  government.  The  real  grievance 
of  this  party  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  complaint  of  the 
bishop  of  Sutri.  He  conceived  the  patriciate,  or  desired 
it  to  be  conceived  by  the  public,  as  a naked  tyranny — 
the  usurpation  of  a governing  power  never  before  ex- 
ercised by  emperor  or  king — consequently  illegal  and 
tyrannous  in  its  origin.  Accordingly  he  chose  to  see  in 
the  bearer  of  the  imperial  title  no  other  than  the  cove- 
nanted advocate  and  temporal  protector — an  office  with 
no  reciprocal  duty  attached  to  it — a profitable  barter  of 

y Nameljr,  the  patricians  — in  the  we  did  not  suspect  that  it  was  inten- 
plural.  .It  is  probable  that  the  persons  tional.  Neither  Charlemagne,  he  tells 
in  question  consisted  of  upstart  nobles  us,  nor  his  son  Louis  the  Pious  ever 
who  had,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  were  patricians  of  Rome  ( !).  As  to 
forms  of  the  ancient  republic,  assumed  Charlemagne,  he  never  was  even  empe- 
the  rank  of  patricians,  and  exercised  ror;  his  son  Louis  the  Pious  was  the 
powers  they  might  ignorantly  conceive  first  emperor — neither  of  them  could, 
to  attach  to  that  rank.  he  says,  have  ever  thought  of  degrad- 

2 Bonizo , ad  Amic.  lib.  v.  c.  2,  ap.  ing  the  superior  title  by  assuming  the 
CEfel.  Ss.  Rr.  Boic.  ii.  p.  802.  The  ig-  lesser  (!!). 
norance  of  Bonizo  would  surprise  us  if 
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spiritual  wares  for  hard  services,  personal  risks,  and  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  life  and  treasure.1  The  common 
sense  of  mankind  suggests  that  there  can  be  no  binding 
bargain  without  a reciprocity  of  advantage.  Where  there 
is  a burdensome  office,  there  must  he  the  power  to  perform 
its  duties,  and  a right  to  command  obedience  to  its  legi- 
timate dictates.  It  was,  however,  the  aim  and  object  of 
the  party  of  political  reformers  to  bind  down  their  officer 
to  all  his  rigorous  obligations,  while  divesting  him  of  every 
corresponding  duty  he  might  claim  as  against  themselves. 
They  repudiated  subordination,  under  the  plea  that  the 
demand  originated  from  an  illegal  and  tyrannical  usurpa- 
tion ; they  called  upon  their  covenanted  advocate  and  pro- 
tector to  exhaust  himself  and  his  subjects  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  to  the  church,  without  the  means  of 
commanding  the  support  of  pope,  clergy,  or  people.  We 
shall  find  hereafter  that  the  objections  taken  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  patriciate  were  little  more  than  a subter- 
mge  to  cover  the  designs  of  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
Independence  was  but  the  first  step  to  ascendency ; Hil- 
debrand of  Saona  and  Anselm  of  Lucca  had  already 
appeared  upon  the  stage ; and  under  the  animating*  sug- 
gestions of  these  men  the  energetic  body  called  into  life 
y the  unsuspecting  piety  of  the  northern  monarch  was 
worid™^  t0  COnten(*  with  kim  for  the  sceptre  of  the 


a On  the  patriciate,  see  chap.  iv. 
°?k  VI.  On  the  political  powers  e 
ercised  by  the  emperors  in  Rome  ai 


Italy,  see  the  same  passages,  and  conf. 
chap.  v.  of  the  same  Book,  pp.  131  et 

m • 


CHAPTER  IY. 


HENRY  HI.  EMPEROR.  EARLIER  REFORM  MOVEMENTS. 

Rise  of  Hildebrand — Death  of  Gregory  VL  and  Clement  II. — Appointment  of 
Poppo  bishop  of  Brixen — Wazo’s  opinion — Damasus  II. — his  death — Election 
of  Bruno  bishop  of  Toul — Leo  IX.  pope — Object  of  the  fictitious  narrative  of 
the  journey  of  Bruno  (Leo  IX.)  to  Rome — Hildebrand  and  the  decretalists 
repudiate  lay  interference — Views  of  the  political  reformers — Advantage  of 
the  political  scheme — Synod  at  Rome — Indiscreet  zeal  of  the  decretalists — 
Alarm  of  the  priesthood — The  synod  supposed  to  have  prohibited  clerical 
matrimony— Failure  of  the  scheme — Hildebrand  seeks  for  proselytes  abroad — 
Hildebrand  and  Leo  IX.  in  France — Synod  at  Rheims — Reforms  proposed  to 
the  synod — Inquest  and  its  results— Leo  IX.  excommunicates  the  French  pre- 
lates for  non-attendance— Celibacy  of  the  clergy  not  yet  mooted— Synod  of 
Maintz — Sacerdotal  marriage  condemned — Dispositions  of  the  Italian  hier- 
archy— Struggle  of  the  monastic  party  against  simony  and  clerical  matrimony 
— The  two  great  issues — The  history  of  sacerdotal  celibacy — its  origin — its 
progress — Monastic  view  of  the  nature  of  marriage — Peter  Damiani  on  celi- 
bacy—he  defends  orders  conferred  by  simoniacal  bishdps— Policy  of  the  de- 
fence— Inveteracy  of  the  Italian  prelacy — Riotous  synod  of  Mantua— Henry 
HE.  withholds  his  support — Unfortunate  campaign  of  Leo  IX.  against  the  Nor- 
mans— Settlement  of  the  Normans  in  Italy — Release  and  death  of  Leo  IX. 

Under  the  belief  that  the  main  objects  of  his  expedition 
Rise  of  to  Italy  had  been  successfully  accomplished, 
Hildebrand,  tlie  emperor  returned  to  Germany,  carrying 
with  him  the  deposed  pope  Gregory  YI.  The  exile  was 
accompanied  on  his  journey  by  his  faithful  friend  and 
chaplain  Hildebrand,  the  son  of  a carpenter  of  Saona  in 
Tuscany,  who  in  early  youth  had  migrated  to  Rome,  and 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  persons  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence, more  especially  that  of  Lawrence  archbishop  of 
Amalfi,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice,  first 
of  the  profligate  Benedict  IX.,  and  afterwards  of  the 
erring  but  amiable  pontiff,  to  whom  he  adhered  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  with  all  the  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  distinguished  his  daring  and  brilliant  career.  Hil- 
debrand derided  the  pleas  upon  which  the  presumptuous 
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layman  Henry  had  dared  to  set  aside  the  free  election 
of  the  church  and  people  of  Home,  and  sacrilegiously  to 
set  up  a pontiff  of  his  own.  He  maintained  both' the 
purity  and  the  legitimacy  of  Gregory  VI.,  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  successor  in  any  other  character  than 
that  of  an  uncanonical  intruder.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  patron,  which  occurred  a few  months  Gregory  vi. 
after  his  arrival  at  his  place  of  banishment,  and 
Hildebrand  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Cluny  Clement  IL 
in  Burgundy,  where  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  among  that  fraternity  as 
a learned  canonist  and  divine/ 

The  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Gregory  were 
of  a nature  to  deepen  the  impression  and  to  sti-^  . 
mulate  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious  monk.  Cle-  tf  Poppo  3* 
ment  II.  had  died  a few  days  before  his  un-  Brixen- 
fortunate  rival.b  The  Homans  reported  the  decease  of 
e pontiff  to  the  emperor,  and  recommended  to  him 
alinard  archbishop  of  Lyons,  as  the  person  best  quali- 
e o ml  the  vacant  throne.  But  for  some  reason  of 
is  own  Henry  preferred  Poppo  bishop  of  Brixen,  and  de- 
signated him  as  successor  to  Clement.  It  appears,  how- 

ITu-  rj  emPeror  wished  to  avoid  offending  against 
established  custom;  and,  entertaining  some  doubt  whe- 
ner  he  was  justified  in  causing  an  election  to  be  made 
a ance  from  Koine,  and  without  the  personal  con- 
tn  Te  u elfTtoral  b°dy,  he  submitted  the  question 
f.°  !?bop  of  Liege,  one  of  the  most  highly  reputed 
i9  i ^ 8 0 the  age.  In  Germany  the  schools  of  canon 
p:n j a n surviYed  and  flourished  throughout  the  worst  pe- 
anrf  6 if-  esias^lc^  decline.  Rhegino  abbot  of  Prume, 
the  Im/fi  lT  Burhard  bishop  of  Worms,  had  kept  alive 
that  f*{\  W,e<^^e  canon — or  rather  pontifical — law0  in 

wa  ™ ry  andthe  neighbouring  provinces  of  France, 
devote  aS  aJ)uPd  °^^bat  school.  He  had,  we  are  told, 
of“thn  macb  °f  his  time  to  the  study  and  arrangement 
ac  s of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  their  decrees  and  the 

pp.  802? 803  ^ Am*  Hb*  Vi> ; ubi  8UP*  c See  Book  VI.  c.  viii.  pp.  214,  215  of 

b Oct.  9th,  a.d.  1047.  thi8  WOrk* 
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authentic  canons  of  the  church/’  and  he  had  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  the  supreme  pontiff,  whatever  his 
manner  of  life,  was,  by  divine  decree,  exempted  from  all 
human  jurisdiction  or  responsibility .d  Wazo  was  besides 
a man  of  unimpeached  integrity  and  undaunted  courage. 
No  doubt  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  as  to  what  his  an- 
swer to  the  imperial  inquiry  should  be.  At  this  moment 
he  was  uninformed  of  the  death  of  Gregory  VI.,  whom  he 
still  regarded  as  legitimate  pontiff.  His  answer,  there- 
Wazo’s  fore,  was  framed  upon  the  supposition  that  he 
opinion.  was  stiH  alive;  consequently  that  there  could 
he  no  question  as  to  the  election  of  a successor,  or  the 
propriety  of  any  proposed  mode  of  filling  a nonexistent 
vacancy.  Wazo  boldly  condemned  all  the  late  proceed- 
- ings  of  the  emperor  at  Rome,  and  denounced  the  depo- 
sition of  Gregory  VI.  as  uncanonical  and  irregular : 
“Your  majesty,”  he  said,  “ should  reflect  that  the  pope 
whom  you  have  ejected  is  still  living ; and  that  he  whom 
you  substituted  being  now  dead,  the  papacy  survives  in 
him  whom  you  have  deposed ; for  if  there  be  a doctrine 
more  clearly  inculcated  in  the  traditions  of  the  church 
than  another,  it  is  that  a supreme  pontiff  cannot  be  ar- 
raigned, judged,  or  deposed,  by  any  human  being.”' 

But  by  the  death  of  Gregory  the  question  had  really 
arisen ; and  to  that  question  the  answer  of 
amasus  . -yy-azo  no  application.  Bishop  Poppo,  the 
designated  candidate,  treated  the  advice  tendered  with 
contempt ; and  the  emperor  persevered  in  his  earlier  in- 
tention. The  pope-elect  took  the  name  of  Damasus  II., 
and  was  escorted  to  Rome  by  Markgrave  Boniface  of 
Tuscany.  The  Romans  welcomed  him  cheerfully  as  their 
protector  against  domestic  tyranny.  The  high  church 
reform  party  among  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  beheld 
with  indignation  this  fresh  instance  of  sacrilegious  med- 
dling with  holy  things.  “ All  this  was  done,”  says  the 
zealous  Bonizo,  “ in  the  exercise  of  the  tyrannical  power 
of  the  patriciate  which  the  emperor  had  usurped.  But,” 

d Anselmi  ' Gest.  Episcop.  Leodiens.  therefore  dissented  from  the  doctrine 
' ap.  Pertz , vii.  pp.  228,  229.  of  self-deposition,  or  doubted  the  volun- 

® Anselm.  Gest.  &c.  ubi  sup.  He  tary  character  of  the  act. 
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he  adds,  “before  twice  ten  days  had  passed  over  the  head 
of  that  man,  filled  with  all  pride,  whom  he  had  obtruded 
upon  the  holy  see — this  Damasus — sickened  and  died,  and 
perished  body  and  soul.”  But  though  a matter  of  self- 
congratulation  to  the  zealots,  the  sudden  death  Death  of 
of  the  new  pope  was  a subject  of  serious  alarm  Damasus  n. 
to  the  Romans.  That  imperial  patriciate  which  gave 
such  umbrage  to  the  Roman  nobles,  and  their  friends 
the  radical  reformers,  appeared  as  a matter  of  life  and 
death  to  the  citizens.  Swift  messengers  were  sent  off  to 
the  emperor  to  apprise  him  of  the  calamity  that  had  be- 
fallen them,  and  a deputation  followed,  with  a humble 
request  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  naming1  a suc- 
cessor. We  are,  however,  assured  that  the  Germanic 
prelacy  regarded  the  sudden  death  of  their  colleague  as 
a mark  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  declined  not  only 
o offer  themselves  as  candidates,  but  even  to  throw 
nemselves  in  the  way  of  the  emperor’s  choice.  Per- 
p exed  by  this  unexampled  reluctance,  Henry  summoned 
runo  bishop  of  Toul  to  his  presence;  and,  after  much 
en  reaty,  obtained  from  him  a conditional  acceptance  of 
the  pontifical  throne/ 


The  biographer  of  Bruno  says,  that  when  he  was 
summoned  to  the  council,  he  was  ignorant  of 

fAl“Le_r0^intentioni  but  that  the  moment  B“i°f 


i— moment 
e appeared  he  was  unanimously — as  it  were  of  Toul 
,/  impulse  of  inspiration — pointed  out  as  1 ‘ 
oflL  tu  Pe-^son  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  apostolic 
hw  j , om.an  envoys  joined  in  the  general  en- 
an^  he  yielded  at  length  to  the  wishes  of  the 
assemwy  but  solely  upon  the  condition  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  satisfy  himself  beyond  doubt  that  he  was 
w-.,,e  choice  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  Mean- 
nvi e e retu™ed  to  his  diocese ; he  declined  the  robes 
,,Jr“a?int8  usually  assumed  by  a pope-elect,  and  re- 
SzJ0,  .take, / Pontifical  name  until  he  should  have 
firm  aa11186!-0  the  canonical  regularity  of  his  elec- 
rter  this,  avoiding  all  distinctive  apparel,  and 
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demeaning*  himself  as  an  ordinary  pilgrim  to  the  holy 
places,  he  set  forth  on  his  journey  to  Rome.  Upon 
his  arrival  he  called  together  the  clergy  and  people,  and 
told  them  that,  in  compliance  with  the  petition*  of  their 
envo}rs,  the  emperor  had  recommended  him  to  their 
choice ; but  he  warned  them  that  the  election  must  be  the 
result  of  their  unsolicited  and  unbought  suffrages ; and 
he  assured  them  that  no  election  could  have  any  validity 
that  proceeded  from  external  command,  influence,  or  so- 
licitation. “ And,”  he  added,  “ of  this  thing  be  sure, 
that  unless  I am  detained  by  your  free  and  united  votes, 
I shall  joyfully  retrace  my  steps  to  my  own  country 
and  my  own  beloved  people.”  In  the  end,  however,  the 
decision  of  the  electoral  body  satisfied  him  that  the  im- 
Leo  ix  perial  choice  was  in  all  respects  agreeable  to 
pope.  the  constituency,  and  he  was  accordingly  en- 
throned and  consecrated  by  the  title  of  Leo  IX.g 

Though  compelled  to  admit  the  canonical  validity  of 
the  election  of  Leo  IX.,  the  political  party  in  the  Roman 
church  adhered  to  their  charge  of  impiety  against  the 
emperor.  Suppressing  the  fact,  that  Bruno  was  igno- 
rant of  his  destiny  when  summoned  to  the  imperial 
council,  and  that  his  acceptance  of  the  pontificate  was 
conditional  only,  they  imputed  his  return  to  the  right 
path  to  the  pungent  remonstrances  of  their  hero  Hilde- 
brand. Bruno,  they  assert,  was  from  the  first  apprised 
of  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  summoned;  and  that 
when  the  pious  Odilo  of  Cluny  heard  of  his  arrival  at 
Besangon,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  to  assume  the  pontifical 
crown,  he  determined  to  confront  him  by  the  way ; that 
when  Hildebrand  was  informed  on  the  journey  of  the 
object  ot  the  intended  visit,  he  earnestly  besought  the 
abbot  to  desist,  and  to  turn  back : u For,”  said  he,  cc  if 
Bruno  shall  have  dared  to  assume  the  pontificate  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor,  he  is  an  apostate,  and  not  an 
apostolic  pope.”h  The  abbot,  it  is  further  said,  listened 
m silence,  but  continued  his  journey.  On  his  arrival  he 
waited  upon  Bruno,  and  earnestly  pressed  upon  him  the 

« See  his  life  by  his  friend  and  arch-  ubi  sup. 
deacon,  Wibert  apud.  Murat  tom.  jii.  h “ Apostaticus,  et  non  apostolicus.” 
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argument  of  Hildebrand ; he  convinced  him  of  the  fatal 
error  he  was  about  to  commit;  Bruno  thereupon  di- 
vested himself  of  the  papal  vesture , and  proceeded  to 
Rome  in  the  garb  of  a simple  pilgrim,  where  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  church  and  people,  and  placed 
himself  at  their  disposal,  carefully  avoiding  all  mention 
of  the  imperial  recommendation.  These  veracious  his- 
torians add,  that  thereupon  the  cardinal-bishops  and 
clergy  present  assured  him  that  they  had  sent  for  him, 
that  they  might  choose  him  for  their  pontiff;  that  the 
usual  proclamation  was  made ; that  the  people  confirmed 
the  election  by  acclamation,  and  that  the  pope-elect  was 
then  formally  and  canonically  enthroned  in  the  chair  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles.1 

Though  little  credit . is  due  to  this  account  of  the 
transaction  where  it  departs  from  that  of  Wibert,  nh.  t , 
it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  anxiety  of  the  fictitious 
party  to  fix  the  blot  of  usurpation  and  impiety  Surnev 
upon  the  secular  state.  That  the  election  of  of  Bruno  to 
Damasus  II.  was  in  some  respects  irregular  Kome‘ 
may  be  believed;  neither  is  it  clear  that  that  of  Leo  IX. 
would  bear  a rigid  canonical  investigation.  A presenta- 
lon,  or  even  a suggestion  from  so  powerful  a patron, 
niay  e reasonably  enough  supposed  to  detract  something 
om  the  freedom  of  the  electors ; undue  influence  may 
y though  it  may  not  be  conclusively  affirmed, 

e m this  instance  it  is  manifest  that  the  emperor  stood 
m a ^n^enti°n  to  infringe  the  privileges  or  bias 
w W1-n-  . e Actors ; and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 

m1a  £>reat  measure  to  forego  the  influence 
varioLi  18  Pre<?ecessors,  when  they  had  the  power,  in- 
7 e5emsed  over  the  choice  of  the  Romans.  The 
uouot  on  his  mind  was  not  whether  he  had  a right  to 

initiaf  a 1I^duence;  t>ut  whether  he  could  do  so  in  this 
°ry  stage,  and  while  he  was  himself  residing  at  a 


CEfel. 

V , Brunonis  Vit.  Leonis  IX. 

Xfe  h P'/48'  Wibert> 

tar  priest  ?„T  bered’.  was  the  femi- 
not  ^omPani°n  of  Leo  IX., 

y throughout  his  journey  from 


Liege  to  Rome,  but  both  before  and 
after  his  nomination  to  the  papacy  by 
Henry  III.  The  accounts  of  Bonizo 
and  Bruno  were  written  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  later,  during  a period 
of  bitter  political  and  religious  strife. 
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distance  from  the  place  of  election.  But  it  lay  in  the 
ground-plan  and  principle  of  the  decretal  scheme,  that 
lay  influence,  in  any  form  or  shape,  was  nothing  less 
than  a Sacrilegious  impiety ; and  if  it  suited  their  policy 
to  acknowledge  Leo  IX.  as  legitimate  pope,  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  show  that  he  had  unequivocally 
renounced  the  imperial  nomination,  and  thrown  himself 
upon  the  naked  suffrages  of  the  electoral  body.  And 
it  is  with  this  view  that  we  believe  the  mythic  incidents 
connected  with  the  journey  and  election  of  Leo  to  have 
been  inserted  by  the  Hildebrandine  writers. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  Henry  III. 
Hildebrand  was  ready  to  admit  the  principle,  that  the  free 
and  the  de-  concurrence  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome 
pudiate  lay  was  requisite  to  give  effect  to  the  imperial  no- 
mterference.  mination.  It  may  indeed  be  assumed  that, 
upon  that  particular  point,  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  electoral  body  and  the  secular  state. 
To  the  rigid  decretalists,  however,  this  view  of  the  re- 
lative pdsition  of  the  parties  was  more  especially  offen- 
sive, because  it  implied  and  justified  secular  interposi- 
tion— because  it  introduced  the  unhallowed  hand  of  the 
"lay  enemy”  into  the  sanctuary — because  it  subjected 
the  children  of  light  to  the  “kingdom  of  darkness” — 
because  it  was  a sacrilegious  profanation  of  the  temple 
of  God,  and  a robbery  of  the  honour  due  to  Him  in  the 
persons  of  his  servants  and  representatives.-*  And  with 
these  opinions  deeply  graven  in  their  minds,  the  political 
reform  party,  with  Hildebrand  at  their  head,  followed  in 
the  wake  of  Leo  IX.  to  Rome,  and  speedily  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  new  pontiff.  Hil- 
debrand himself  was  shortly  afterwards  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal  sub-deacon,  steward  and  treasurer 
of  the  holy  see.  From  this  moment  to  his  death,  forty 
years  later,  he  is  ever  present  on  the  stage  of  papal 
history. 

This  appointment  established  the  obscure  monk  of 

i See  Book  VI.  c.  vii.  pp.  199,  200  confirm  this  statement  of  the  opinions 
of  this  work.  We  anticipate  our  au-  and  projects  of  the  political  reform 
thorities ; but  the  sequel  will  amply  party. 
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Cluny  as  the  minister  of  the  new  pope,  and  Vjews  of 
brought  him  into  communication  with  Peter  pXicai  re® 
Damiani,  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  disci-  formers- 
plinarian  school.  Both  parties  were  anxious  to  loosen 
the  grasp  which  the  laity  had  obtained  upon  the  offices 
and  possessions  of  the  clergy.  But  while  the  political 
reformers  looked  forward  to  the  final  separation  of  the 
church  from  the  state,  and  the  ultimate  political  ascend- 
ency of  the  spiritual  powders,  the  disciplinarians  carried 
their  views  no  further  than  the  purification  of  the  clergy, 
and  their  protection  from  the  contaminating  influence5  of 
worldly  interests  and  occupations.  The  giant  adversary 
against  whom  both  parties  were  disposed  to  combine 
their  forces  with  equal  zeal  was  the  crime  of  simony. 
that  term,  in  its  original  signification,  denoted  a cor- 
rupt sale  and  purchase  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  conveyed  to  the  candidate  for  ecclesiastical  office 
rough  the  imposition  of  hands.  The  bare  presentation 
o the  person  imparted  no  gift,  and  gave  no  authority; 
consequently  in  this  definition  of  simony  there  was  nothin  o* 
repugnant  to  the  exercise  of  lay  patronage,  provided  the 
presentment  was  unaccompanied  by  a money  bargain  or 
valuable  consideration.  The  political  reformers,  however, 
agreed  to  regard  presentation,  ordination,  and  institution 
s parts  oi  one  and  the  same  transaction;  so  that  lay 
participation,  whether  gratuitous  or  corrupt,  in  any  way 
thf^rFi  1D^°  jD.d  taking  part  in  the  sacred  act,  vitiated 
*il  h°  Vund  imParted  to  it  the  essential  character  of 
Z ny<  i i ey  re£arded  the  laity  as  concluded  under 
the  y°S  ®Pd  denounced  all  communion  between 
and  the1 Vj  as  represented  by  the  priesthood, 

tiallv  ln£doms  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  as  essen- 
asked  CfV,rifU?L  and  u1nholy-  ^an  it  be  conceived,  they 
the  dnhz  Af!^6  TUalman>  the  lay  enemy,  whom  it  was 
enre  tl *i16  c^ul!ch  to  subdue  and  to  reduce  to  obedi- 
sanetno  e law  spiritual,  should  hold  the  keys  of  the 
sure  Iy"7?hou  d °Pen  ?r  shut  its  gates  at  their  plea- 
tbe  eh.  ? 'produce  his  emissaries  into  the  bosom  of 
had  hith"C  i and  wdh  them  all  the  fleshly  elements  that 
eito  so  utterly  polluted  and  disgraced  her  ? What, 
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they  inquired,  were  this  but  wholesale  simony;  involving1 
both  church  and  state  in  the  same  guilt  ? True,  indeed; 
Simon  Magus  offered  money  for  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ; but  was  sycophancy,  ambition;  fear,  affection,  or 
any  other  motive  tending  to  divert  the  gifts  of  God  out 
of  the  only  pure  and  holy  channel  of  transmission,  less 
the  subject  to  the  prohibition,  less  justly  amenable  to  the 
like  condemnation  ? 

From  the  moment  of  their  birth  there  could  be  little 
Advantage  doubt  which  of  these  two  opinions,  touching  the 
of  the  poii-  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  distribution  of 
tica  scheme.  ecc]esiastical  office,  would  prevail.  The  former 
laboured  under  the  serious  objection  of  moderation  and 
practicability.  The  views  of  its  promoters  were  confined 
to  moral  and  religious  improvement,  and  afforded  little 
scope  for  further  expansion.  The  latter  was  broad  and 
indiscriminate  : it  opened  an  unlimited  prospect  of  power 
and  dominion;  it  reposed  upon  the  now  consolidated 
foundation  of  decretal  law,  and  was  thence  supplied 
with  a store  of  precepts  and  instructions  sufficient  to 
answer  every  demand  of  the  most  unbounded  ambition. 

Though  struggling  against  poverty,  which  often  re- 
Synod  at  duced  him  to  great  difficulties,  Leo  IX.  and  his 
Rome,  in-  zealous  friend  Hildebrand  wrought  indefatig- 
8ofetheZea  ably  for  the  extirpation  of  simony.  Compelled 
*a  i>retio49t8’  ^raw  uPon  bis  private  resources  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  household,  and  deserted  by  fair- 
weather  friends,  he  persevered  with  honest  solicitude  in 
the  path  marked  out  for  him ; and  at  as  early  a period 
as  practicable  he  assembled  a synod  at  Rome  to  advise 
him  upon  the  best  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dis- 
graceful traffic  in  spiritual  graces,  which  had  nowr,  once 
for  all,  awakened  the  zeal  and  indignation  of  Christen- 
dom. Some  time  was  requisite  to  bring  together  the 
bishops  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  1049,  that  the 
pope  succeeded  in  collecting  around  him  numbers  suf- 
cient  to  give  weight  to  his  decisions.  With  more  zeal 
than  discretion,  the  ultra-reformers  proposed  to  annul 
all  orders  conferred  by  bishops  who  had  purchased 
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their  sees.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  assembly  by 
this  proposal  affords  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  simoniacal  practices  had  been  carried. 
The  bare  statement  raised  a storm  of  agitation  and  alarm 
among  the  members,  more  especially  among  the  Roman 
ecclesiastics.  They  clamorously  affirmed  that  such  a 
measure  would  operate  to  suspend  almost  every  priest 
and  to  empty  almost  every  church  in  Italy : that  the 
people  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  ordinances  of  reli- 
gTim?S-S,^0,uld  be  discontinued ; piety  extinguished: 
and  the  faithful  throughout  the  land  driven  to  despair, 
these  remonstrances— more  probably,  perhaps,  the  dan- 
ger of  a schism  m the  church— drove  the  pontiff  and 
his  advisers  from  their  ground;  and  they  consented,  for 
the  present,  to  abide  by  the  decree  of  Pope  Clement  II. 
imposing  a canonical  penance  and  abstinence  from  sacred 
gj^fbrateptf  forty  days  upon  all  ecclesias- 

l!iQl  Kd,kn°Tgly  a?cePted  hoJy  orders  from  a 
S!ffbl?°P;lk!7lth  the  Proviso>  however,  that 
bei"“Pable  offorther  promo- 

oftifS-boldteXp^riment  uP°n  the  penitential  feelings 
sli/f  i ""  Churches  had  been  even  partially  Alarm  of  “e 
s u , a y6ry  important  share  of  the  church  priesthood. 

ZTS  °fA0me  a?d  aU  Italy  would  have  fallen  into 
buted  nf  °f  tbe  P°llfclcal  reform  party ; to  be  distri- 
25  LC°Te>  am°?Z  the  disomies  of  the  extreme 
the  irir  Chrg/  Perceived  at  a glance  that 
Manv  nf  tjyf  thiC  PraP08ed  measure  would  be  their  ruin. 

Sent  7 V hef%>ined  ia  the  reform 

puritv  nfth  but  tbey  Imew  that  if  required  to  prove  the 
not  one  in  e,source  from  which  they  derived  their  orders, 

Zeal  Uni  mndred  COuld  clear  his  title  from  the  simo- 
of  the  moo ' be^  comprehended  at  once  the  full  scope 
lots  had  f«n UFe  ,ProPosed : they  perceived  that  the  zea- 
sequenepq-  ^be^r  Principle  to  its  extreme  con- 

1, ’ a*  they  bad  settled  in  their  own  minds  all 

Hard.  * . 


Colet.  992 » j049,  ap.  Pistorium , Rr.  Germ.  Ss., 

Wibert,  Vit.  ;Le0n  tV^’  1396*  tom-  i.  p.  291.  Fleury,  xii.  pp.  358, 


1049,  ap.  Pistorium,  Er.  Germ.  Ss., 
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the  results,  past,  present,  and  future,  of  the  charge  of 
simony ; that  they  had  set  it  down  as  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost, — a heresy  of  so  dark  a hue  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  pardon ; operating  to  the  extinction  of  all 
ecclesiastical  office,  to  whatever  stage  in  the  course  of 
transmission  that  taint  might  attach.  It  was  perceived 
that  to  them  it  was  a trivial  matter  that  the  principle  cast 
the  most  painful  and  embarrassing  suspicions  upon  the 
efficacy  of  all  ecclesiastical  ministrations  for  unnumbered 
years  bygone ; that  it  encouraged  the  most  harassing 
and  vexatious  inquisition ; that  it  alienated  friends,  exas- 
perated opponents,  and  must  in  the  end  impel  its  authors 
into  the  path  of  inexorable  scrutiny  and  merciless  punish- 
ment. And  in  fact  the  ultra  reformers  were  prepared  for 
all  these  consequences,  if  they  had  been  able  to  achieve 
even  a partial  success  in  this  their  first  bold  step.  But 
here  they  found  the  religion  or  the  superstition  of  the 
masses  running  hand  in  hand  with  the  vital  interests 
both  of  religion  and  its  ministers;  and  Hildebrand  wisely 
withdrew  from  the  encounter  with  impediments  which 
must  bid  defiance  even  to  his  strategical  ability. 

But  no  failure  operated  to  relax  the  efforts  of  the 
The  synod  reformers  for  the  abolition  of  admitted  abuses, 
supposed  to  In  the  first  instance  they  turned  their  attention 
bited' clerical  f ° the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  bishops 
marriage,  guilty  of  the  “ heresy  of  simony.”  All  offend- 
i,D'  ’ ers  of  this  kind  within  their  reach  were  con- 
demned and  deposed.  They  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to 
declare  void  all  wedlock  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
consanguinity  or  affinity ; and  even  to  dissolve  the  mar- 
riages of  several  persons  of  distinction  for  cause  of  u in- 
cest.”1 Another  writer  assures  us  that  the  council  of 
1049  made  a decree  that u from  thenceforth  neither  priests 
nor  deacons  should  marry  wives  ; which  thing1,”  he  adds, 
(< caused  the  old  serpent  to  rage  furiously : for  the  bi- 
shops accepted  the  ordinance  in  moody  silence ; and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  sullenly  de- 
termined to  disregard  it  altogether.”™  Nor,  in  fact,  can 

\ Wibert.  Vit.  S.  Leon.  ap.  Murat,  iii.  m Bonizo , ad  Amic.  ubi  sup*  It  is 

ubi  sup.  not,  however,  certain  that  the  first 
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any  state  of  circumstances  be  imagined  more  Failure  0f  the 
unfavourable  to  the  scheme  of  the  ultra-  ]’0_  scheme, 
formers  at  home  than  that  they  were  doomed  to  encoun- 
ter. The  bonds  of  civil  society  had  been  torn  asunder 
by  long-continued  habits  of  rapine,  oppression,  and  in- 
justice, against  which  the  papal  government  was  altoge- 
ther  impotent.  The  city  of  Rome  was  encompassed  by 
a predatory  nobility,  who  possessed  garrisoned  castles 
and  fortified  posts  or  palaces  within  and  without  the 
walls.  Robber  hordes  haunted  the  streets  and  high- 
land snatched  the  offerings  of  the  faithful,  who  had 
escaped  the  dangers  of  the  road,  from  the  very  altars  on 
which  they  were  deposited.  Among  these  persons  the 
irregular  clergy  found  countenance  and  protection  ; and 
the  simomacal  bishops,  under  the  banners  of  the  lawless 
capitam  and  suburban  nobility,  might  safely  defy  the 
censures  of  the  pontiff  and  his  puritanical  advisers. 

But  no  one  knew  better  than  Hildebrand  that  the 
strength  of  the  reformers  did  not  reside  in  Rome 

LI(5;  50me  was  ™t,  in  fact,  and  rarely 

proselytes 


1 1 , * m lavi,  itiiu  rarely  seeks  for 

a beerij  the  proper  domicile  of  Romanism.  proselytes 
the  stream  of  popular  religion  had  more  gene-  abroad' 
ra  y owed  to  than  from  her ; and  the  great  reformer 
now  resolved  to  transfer  his  labours  to  the  more  pro- 
m sing  field  open  to  him  in  Germany,  France,  and  Bur- 
T1  , , course  °f  his  varied  and  intelligent 
t?U  a h.e,had  observed  among  the  clergy  of  those  coun- 
„ , "cher,  l^nd  of  piety;  a larger  and  more  earnest 

Zb?™  ° f6ir  Pastoral  duties;  a more  familiar  ac- 
juaintance  with  ecclesiastical  law;  a more  honest  aver- 

natimi  +m  a^uses  oiak  hinds,  and  a more  stern  determi- 
the  pnn*°  .lemedy,  than  could  be  found  among 

Wbb  Pt  thCi  ^““iug1!  and  time-serving  Italians, 
is  knowledge  of  his  ground,  Hildebrand  com- 


anTj“fhe,two  ^eat  questions  of  lay 

ErE 

the  question  ^“P4.10  “eddle  with 


did  not  notice  the  question  of  clerical 
marriage  as  a subject  of  deliberation 
at  this  meeting . It  is  therefore  possible 
that  Bonizo  attributed  to  the  Roman 
council  a resolution  which  was  actually 
passed  at  Maintz  a few  months  after- 
wards. 
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bined  a personal  acquaintance  with  the  men  he  had  to 
deal  with.  With  all  his  dislike  of  secular  interference, 
he  was  far  from  entertaining  any  objection  to  secular  in- 
strumentality. The  ^discriminating  zeal  of  the  empe- 
ror and  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of  Germany, 
offered  a prospect  of  cooperation  of  the  highest  value  to 
his  scheme  for  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  corrupt 
prelacy  of  Rome  and  Italy ; and  he  never  lost  sight  of 
that  personal  influence  he  had  established  at  court,  and 
the  connections  he  had  been  careful  to  cultivate  among 
the  French  and  German  hierarchy  during  his  residence 
in  those  countries. 

Accordingly  Hildebrand  and  his  friend  Leo  IX.  with- 
drew  from  Rome,  and  sojourned  for  a short 
and  Leo  ix.  time  at  the  imperial  court  then  resident  in  Sax- 
in  France,  From  Saxony  the  pope  removed  to  Co- 

logne, and  thence  to  Toul  in  Lorraine,  from  which  city  he 
issued  his  precept  to  all  the  bishops  and  prelates  of  France 
and  Germany  to  meet  him  in  council  at  Rheims  in  Cham- 
pagne on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  month  of  October 
(1049).  It  was  proposed  to  open  the  council  by  an  act 
of  piety  and  devotion,  to  which,  in  that  age,  much  im- 
portance was  attached.'  The  abbot  of  St.  Remigius  at 
Rheims  had  recently  built  a sumptuous  church  in  honour 
of  his  patron  saint.  This  temple  was  to  be  solemnly 
dedicated  by  the  pope  in  person ; and  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  people  of  France,  with  the  king,  Henry  I., 
at  their  head,  were  earnestly  solicited  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony,  and  to  attend  the  deliberations  by  which 
it  was  to  be  followed.  But  long  before  the  appointed 
day  the  objects  of  the  meeting  had  transpired,  and  proved 
equally  unpalatable  to  the  king  and  the  leaders  of  the 
French  aristocracy  and  the  clergy.  “The  devil/’  says 
a contemporary  writer,  a tempted  certain  powerful  men 
among  the  laity,  who,  by  incestuous  marriages  and  other 
iniquities,  had  made  themselves  amenable  to  ecclesiastical 
censures,  as  also  many  bishops  and  abbots  who  had  slunk 
into  the  fold,  not  through  the  door,  but  over  the  wall,  and 
had  both  themselves  committed,  and  suffered  others  to 
commit,  many  grievous  breaches  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
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Catholic  fathers ; all  which  they  knew  were  about  to  be 
laid  bare'and  visited  with  condign  punishment  at  the  great 
inquest  then  about  to  be  held : all  these  persons,  X sav,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Satan,  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  kino- 
(Henry  I.)  that  it  would  be  a disgrace  to  his  crown  if  a 
pope  were  permitted  to  play  the  monarch  within  his  do- 
minions: that  if  he  were  allowed  to  assail  the  established 
laws  and  usages  of  the  realm,  there  would  be  an  end 
ot  them  liberties : besides,  there  was  no  precedent  for 
opening  the  gates  of  the  cities  of  France  to  any  pope 
coming  upon  such  an  errand:  the  state  of  affairs,  too, 
was  unfavourable  to  the  holding  of  councils : they  had 
other  and  more  important  affairs  on  their  hands  at  that 
moment:  there  were  rebellions  to  be  put  down,  civil 
disorders  to  be  suppressed,  and  a variety  of  work  to  be 
done,  which  required  the  personal  attendance  and  ser- 
vices  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  who  had  the  disposal 
ol  the  largest  portion  of  the  national  forces.  These 

IShe0?  thrr  Wnter  ,observes>  “ finally  prevailed 
H,e  &ave  formal  notice  to  the  pope  that 
hi  " not  atte“d  the  proposed  council,  and  requested 
ton  to  postpone  it  to  a more  convenient  place  and  sea- 

chan^e SJnk  °f  *5“®  notificatio“i  the  pope  refused  to 
.^e  j place  or  to  postpone  the  meeting  of 

to  ; mi  the  with  » flow  SEt“ 

0 prevent  his  prelates  and  abbots  from  attend-  A-D-  1049- 

S Sn!°“ : field  against  certain  rebellious 
Of  the  kii  d & theT  whole  ecclesiastical  constituency 
fiaetft;  PfT  Leo  IX  ^ed  at  Rheims  on  thl 
aSiS^^of  theTyear  1049,  accompanied  by  the 
rfttPpi iTrel\LJT>  and  BesaW  the  bishop 
hierarchy  hv  °^ame>  butj  of  the  whole  French 

only.  BlttL?thblSl!10pS  °f  Senbs’  An%ers>  aad  Nevers 
weia-ht  to  tho  * £ave  some  degree  of  brilliancy  and 

S travet/rm  Wa?  the  multitude  °f  pioos  v£itors 
pectaSr t lr°m  far  and  ne.ar  in  anxious  hope  and  ex- 
So  vast  a in  their  religious  prospects. 

eed  was  the  concourse,  and  so  importunate 

nse/rot  Itinerarium ; Pagi  Grit,  ad  Baron . an.  1049,  tom.  xvi.  p.  26. 
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their  desire  to  give  a joyful  welcome  to  the  spiritual  father, 
that  the  pope  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Bemigius  outside  the  city  walls,  where  he  could  move  and 
breathe  more  freely.  Here  the  ceremony  of  the  dedication 
was  performed,  with  all  that  religious  display  which  might 
leave  a lasting  impression  upon  the  heart  and  memory  of 
the  devout,  and  engage  the  imagination  of  the  merely 
curious  or  superstitious  spectator ; and  on  the  third  day 
of  October  the  pope  presided  in  person  at  the  first  session 
of  the  synod. 

The  voluntary  or  compulsory  absence  of  the  French 
Reforms  c^er^Y  reduced  the  numbers  to  about  twenty 
proposed  at  bishops,  fifty  abbots,  and  a few  other  superior 
the  synod.  ecclesiastics.  But  though  not  imposing  in  point 
of  numbers,  the  meeting  were  of  one  mind  with  the  pope 
and  the  managers  ; and,  what  was  of  greater  importance, 
carried  with  them  the  public  sympathy.  On  this  occasion 
Hildebrand  prudently  avoided  the  shoal  upon  which  the 
vessel  of  reform  had  heretofore  run  aground ; he  kept 
out  of  sight  for  the  present  the  dangerous  ultima  ratio 
of  the  decretalists,  and  abstained  from  impugning  the 
validity  of  orders  conferred  by  simoniacal  bishops.  The 
attention  of  the  fathers  was  called  principally  to  the 
detection  and  correction  of  corrupt  practice,  and  those 
moral  impurities  and  breaches  of  discipline  which  pre- 
vailed to  so  lamentable  an  extent  in  the  churches  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  In  the  first  place,  the  pope 
directed  that  inquiry  should  be  made  into  all  cases  of 
simony ; next,  he  called  upon  the  synod  to  mark  by  their 
censures  all  unlawful  intrusions,  and  usurpations  of  ec- 
clesiastical offices  and  benefices ; and  to  put  a stop  to  the 
extortions  of  the  laity,  more  especially  the  imposts  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  levying  at  the  church-doors;  “in- 
cestuous marriages”  were  denounced;  and  the  common 
practice  among  the  laity  of  deserting  their  lawful  wives, 
and  marrying  strange  women  was  censured.  In  like 
manner,  inquiry  into  the  prevalence  of  the  crime  of  “ apos- 
tasy,” or  renunciation  of  monastic  vows  and  holy  orders, 
was  called  for ; and  the  secular  habits  of  the  clergy,  es- 
pecially the  custom  of  bearing  arms  and  doing  personal 
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service  in  the  field,  were  severely  rebuked.  These  and  a 
few  minor  irregularities  formed  the  principal  subjects  of 
discussion.  Every  bishop  and  abbot  present  was  inquest  and 
summoned  (without  regard  to  consequences)  its  results, 
to  declare,  each  for  his  own  person,  truly  and  upon  pain 
of  the  anathema,  whether  he  had  himself  received,  or  con- 
ferred upon  others,  any  ecclesiastical  order  or  function  by 
way  of  purchase.  Five  out  of  the  twenty  bishops  present 
were  unable  to  give  satisfactory  answers  to  the  interroga- 
tory addressed  to  them.  The  bishops  of  Langres  and 
Nantes  were  degraded  on  their  own  depositions ; those  of 
Coutances  and  Nevers  were  allowed  to  purge  themselves 
upon  oath;  the  former  deposing  that  though  he  knew  his 
election  to  have  been  impure,  yet  he  had  been  compelled  by 
force  to  accept  consecration ; the  latter  declaring  that  his 
parents  had  purchased  for  him  the  see  of  Nevers  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent.  The  fifth  of  the  number  of 
delinquents  thus  impughed  was  no  less  a person  than  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims  himself.  When  the  question  was 
put  to  him,  he  claimed  privilege  of  rank;  and  his  case 
’ dlgnitatis causa”to  a future  synod  to  be 

The  resolutions  of  the  council  upon  these  topics  were 
epitomised  in  twelve  canons,  by  which  the 

and  errors  enumerated  in  the  pontifical  J5UL. 
pro0ramme  were  severally  condemned.  After  cates  the 
this,  the  council  proceeded  to  deal  out’ the  ap-iS^fe- 
propriate  penalties  upon  individual  delinquents  Bttendance- 
tW  QTlthei-r-ludgments  hy the  ostentatious  declaration 
71!  JeSej"dI™e,nts  were  Passed  by  Ae  sole  authority 
mat*  f JL  P011 . j besides  whom  there  was  no  other  pri- 
was f„fJha  ,TVersal  church”  “ This  acknowledgment 
ions  of  °u”ePorter>  Anselm,  “ upon  the  opin- 

bZe  i anC1?t  fatJhers  of  the  faith,  now  publicly  read 
We  nf  P Sy“-d;  ?nd  * Wa8  by  them  decreed  that  the 
be  pnllo/q  18  S<£e  Pr*mate;  and  exclusively  entitled  to 
of  pvn  Apostolic  bishop  (*  Apostolicus’).”  Sentence 
&i^^o°mi^jUniCa P011  was  ^en  denounced  against  all 
bev  a^f,Pre^es  who  had,  under  whatever  pretence, 
e the  papal  summons  to  that  council  \ an  exer- 
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cise  of  prerogative,  of  which,  in  all  probability,  the  pre- 
ceding declaration  of  spiritual  supremacy  was  intended 
as  a justification.0  The  French  bishops  might,  consist- 
ently with  national  usage,  have  denied  the  competency 
of  the  pope  to  call  a general  council  of  the  kingdom 
within  the  realm  of  France  without  the  king’s  sanction. 
They  might,  on  the  like  grounds,  have  objected  that  he 
had  no  right  to  set  the  ecclesiastical  judicature  in  motion, 
and  to  command  the  attendance  of  the  king’s  lieges,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  public  service,  without  his  permission. 
They  might  have  argued  that  the  unsupported  authority 
of  the  pontiff  did  not  discharge  them  from  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience to  the  temporal  prince,  or  cancel  their  obligations 
as  vassals  of  the  crown.  The  pope  could  only  encounter 
these  pleas  by  placing  the  duties  due  to  himself  so  far 
above  those  claimed  by  the  temporal  prince  as  to  leave 
no  alternative  to  his  spiritual  subjects.  How  could  the 
worldly  ruler  of  a limited  dominion,  by  any  command  of 
his,  supersede  the  obedience  due  to  the  monarch  of  the  uni- 
versal church  ? Obedience  to  the  prince  was  therefore  trea- 
son to  the  church ; and  the  offender  was  no  longer  entitled 
to  he  numbered  among  the  subjects  of  the  ecclesiastical 
monarch.  The  principal  delinquents  selected  for  punish- 
ment were  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  the  bishops  of 
Beauvais  and  Amiens ; and  with  them  the  abbot  of  St. 
Medard  was  excommunicated  for  quiting  the  synod  with- 
out the  license  of  the  pope.  After  this,  the  like  sentence 
was  passed  upon  certain  lay  lords  for  marrying  wives 
within  the  prohibited  degrees ; another  was  punished  for 
bigamy;  William  duke  of  Normandy  was  forbidden  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  on  the  ground 
of  the  affinity  of  the  parties;  and  some  others  were  cited 
before  a future  council  to  answer  for  divers  acts  of  per- 
sonal impurity,  and  for  offences  against  the  immunities 
of  the  church.p 


° As,  under  feudal  law,  the  temporal 
prince  was  entitled  to  visit  the  vassal  dis- 
obeying the  summons  of  his  superior  to 
court  or  array  on  lawful  occasions  with 
forfeiture  of  his  fiefs,  so  here  the  spiri- 
tual monarch  inflicts  punishment  on  his 


spiritual  vassals  for  disobedience  to  his 
summons  to  his  ecclesiastical  Heriban. 

p See  the  diffuse  yet  meagre  nar- 
rative of  Anselm  at  length,  ap.  Hard. 
Cone.  tom.  vi.  pp.  994-1010  ; the  same 
ap.  Colet.  Cone.  tom.  xi.  pp.  1398-1414. 
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It  has  been  stated  upon  the  authority  of  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  a writer  who  flourished  about  twenty-  Celib 
five  or  thirty  years  afterwards,  that  Pope  Leo  the  clergy  not 
IX.  at  this  meeting-  "treated  of  the  chastity  yet  mooted- 
and  righteousness  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  that 
he  revived  certain  salutary  decrees,  of  which  the  pre- 
lates and  presbyters  present  were  ignorant.”’  It  is  not 
indeed  unlikely  that  the  subject  of  sacerdotal  wedlock  was 
mentioned  at  this  synod  in  terms  of  reprobation,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 
About  a century  later  indeed,  Alberic,  prior  of  the  convent 
ot  Irois-tontaines,  assures  us  that  the  synod  of  Rheims 
upon  the  motion  of  the  holy  abbot  Hugo  of  Cluny,  excom- 
municated  and  deposed  all  wived  priests/  But  it  is  incre- 
dible that,  if  any  such  ordinance  had  been  then  adopted, 
Anselm,  the  reporter  of  the  synod,  should  have  omitted 
a ment!on  of  the  matter.  It  seems,  however,  tolerably 
clear  that  the  reformers  were  cautiously  approaching  a 
subject  from  which  they  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  apprehended  important  consequences. 

thmlT^RhTS  l\er  P°Pe  transferred  his  migratory 

throne  to  the  city  of  Maintz  in  Germany.  He  «f  ,/ 

I?  previously  summoned  thither  the  entire  Maintz. 
hierarchy  of  the  kingdom ; and  on  the  ap-  A I>- 1049- 

Ec  daJ  emPeroL  accompanied  by  forty  arch- 
bishops  and  bishops  among  the  number,  the  primate 
metajpobtem  °f  Cologne,  Treves,  Hamburg,  and 
Magdeburg-were  collected  around  the  pontifical  throne, 
defective  eXmn  * a<?count  of  the  transactions  is  short  and 
,oE  - Tho^h  several  writers  of  this  and  the  fol- 
of  mii68  m\ke  mentlon  of  this  council,  no  particulars 
*322*  hTe  *rTPired>  except  that  the  fathers 
and/acIJ  for  h™self,  under  his  own  holo- 
resvnfo'11  ernned  and  anathematised  the  damnable  he- 

^lofswSlTLtfi  UnsPe“k“Me  Fomina-  gacerdotal 

Adfll Ut » r carriage.  6 Our  archbishop  marriage 

churl  s uayl  Adam>  the  historian  of  the  condemned- 
Hamburg,  “ as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  his  dio- 

d.  from  0rd'  Vit%  ap-  ' See  D- Bouq- nbi  8up-  p-  354- 
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cese,  did  not  permit  these  statutes  to  sleep : as  concerning 
women,  he  revived  the  ordinances  of  his  predecessors  Li- 
bentius  and  Alibrand,  and  banished  all  females  from  the 
college  of  the  cathedral,  and  even  from  the  precincts  of 
the  church  of  Hamburg.”5  The  object  of  the  archbi- 
shop, however,  was,  perhaps  as  a first  step,  to  remove 
temptation  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  his  clergy. 
He  exhorted,  indeed,  and  commanded  them  to  disen- 
gage themselves  from  the  pestiferous  allurements  of  fe- 
male association ; “ but  if,  he  added,  a 3'ou  cannot  be 

{>ersuaded  or  driven  into  a more  perfect  state  of  life,  at 
east  take  care  to  observe  and  keep  the  ties  of  marriage 
with  demure  modesty,  so  that  if  you  cannot  live  in  chas- 
tity, yet  live  with  circumspection.”1  The  pope  nominated 
Bardo  archbishop  of  Maintz  to  be  the  legate  of  the  holy 
see  in  Germany  ; and  among  other  regulations  of  disci- 

{)line,  prohibited  the  clergy  from  keeping  hounds  and  fol- 
owing  the  chase;  from  engaging  in  trades,  and  other 
secular  occupations  for  the  lucre  of  gain.0 

The  prospects  of  church-reformation  in  Italy  were 
Dispositions  ^ess  promising.  On  his  homeward  journey  the 
of  the  Italian  pope  presided  over  a provincial  synod  held  at 
terarchy.  Augsburg.  gome  time  before  this,  Humphrey 
archbishop  of  Ravenna  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication  and  suspension  for  encroachment  on  the 
estates  and  revenues  of  the  Petrine  patrimony.  The  arch- 
bishop desired  the  removal  of  the  censure ; and  after 
formal  submission  and  reparation,  he  appeared  before  the 
pontiff  and  craved  absolution.  Moved,  we  are  told,  by 


8 Adam.  Brem.  Gest.  Eccl.  Hamb. 
Pontiff,  lib.  iii.  c.  29,  ap.  Pertz , vii.  p. 
846.  The  words  by  themselves  imply 
that  he  banished  all  women  from  the 
“ city  of  Hamburg;”  but  the  absurdity 
of  such  a proceeding  would  have  been 
too  much  for  the  most  bigoted  of  monks, 
which  Adalbert  certainly  was  not. 

1 “ Si  non  caste,  tamen  caute.”  Per- 
haps we  might  render  this  advice  thus : 
“ If  you  cannot  live  without  your  wo- 
men, take  care  not  to  be  found  out.” 

“ Hartzh.  Cone.  Germ.  tom.  iii.  pp. 
112  et  sqq.  The  precise  date  of  this 
council  is  doubtful.  The  synod  of 
Rheims  was  held  in  the  beginning  of 


October;  and  unless  the  precept  for  the 
council  of  Maintz  had  been  issued  be- 
fore the  breaking-up  of  the  council  of 
Rheims  (a  fact  which  does  not  appear), 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  bring 
together  so  large  a number  of  prelates 
before  the  end  of  the  year;  if,  indeed, 
travelling  in  winter  were  in  that  age 
at  all  practicable.  The  year,  however, 
ended  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  on 
that  supposition  there  would  be  time 
enough,  at  all  events,  to  assemble  at 
Maintz  in  any  numbers  before  its  expi- 
ration. We  therefore  retain  the  usual 
date  of  1049. 
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the  entreaties  of  the  assembled  clergy,  the  pope  granted 
the  petition;  the  archbishop  bent,  the  knee  to  receive  his 
pardon ; but  the  words  of  absolution  had  hardly  passed 
the  lips  of  the  pontiff  than  the  haug'hty  penitent  resumed 
his  erect  posture,  and  with  a smile  of  derision  abruptly 
quitted  the  papal  presence.  In  public  Leo  IX.  grieved 
over  the  impenitent  sinner;  in  his  private  reflections  the 
incident  could  not  but  suggest  many  an  anxious  antici- 
pation of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  from  the  re- 
calcitrant spirit  of  the  Italian  hierarchy/ 

From  Augsburg  the  pontiff  returned  to  Rome ; and 
there  he  spared  no  labour  to  breathe  into  the  q.  , , 
lethargic  body  of  the  Roman  clergy  the  breath  the  monastic 
of  religious  life.  He  held  frequent  assemblies 
of  the  parochial  and  cardinal  priesthood ; and  clerical  ma- 
examined  minutely  into  their  manner  of  life,  trimony- 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  obtained  their  titles. 
All  who,  upon  inquiry,  proved  to  have  been  irregularly 
or  simoniacally  ordained  were  removed  from  the  ministry. 
Me  preached  frequently  to  the  people,  and  sent  out  mis- 
sionaries to  all  quarters  to  exhort  the  flock  daily,  in  his 
name,  to  walk  uprightly  before  the  Lord/  With  a view 
o purity  the  sources  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  Leo 
earnestly  strove  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition of  all  classes.  But  to  grapple  with  all  the  abuses 
.•  e aoe  surpassed  the  power  of  man ; and  his  atten- 
and  fh88  uvy  directed  to  the  extermination  of  simony, 
hnvino-6,8  ltl0n  °f  sacerdotal  marriage.  Every  quality 
; ™£1U  1 any  spiritual  vigour  or  value  in  the  churi 

;rrtraied.in,the  m°nastic  bodies,  it  iS  difficult 

are  in  l t!  ® else  in  the  church  of  the  eleventh  century  we 
that  nnrit  f0/rfhat  ^ngth  °f  character,  or  a spark  of 
for  hw  to  ’I  T^icli  alone  can  qualify  the  reformer 
tivos  fiS  / ?u  am  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  his  mo- 
bnttW , monastic  orders  knew  of  no  rule  of  life 
fied  fnnnd  .laine  to  recommended  by  their  dei- 
Derfpciin  GIf  V ^ere,  and  there  alone,  they  discerned  the 
n o the  religious  vocation ; and  of  that  state  of 


w Desid.  de  Mont.  Cas.  Dialog,  ap. 
Baron,  an.  1049,  § 25,  p.42. 
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perfection  the  first  condition  involved  a direct  violation 
of  the  law  of  their  Maker. 

From  this  point  of  time  the  two  questions  of  simoni- 
Thetwo  acal  orders  and  clerical  celibacy  grew  up  to- 
great  issues,  gather  in  the  minds  of  the  reformers  of  all  par- 
ties. The  disciplinarians, — or,  as  we  may  with  equal 
propriety  denominate  them,  the  monastic  party, — under 
their  zealous  and  active  chief  Peter  Damiani,  devoted 
themselves  with  incredible  energy  to  the  task  of  dissolving 
the  matrimonial  engagements  which  the  clergy  of  all 
ranks  and  orders  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  contract. 
The  reformers  regarded  this  practice  as  a fatal  relaxation 
of  primitive  discipline ; and  they  ransacked  the  reperto- 
ries of  canon  and  decretal  law  to  help  them  to  some 
positive  precepts  in  support  of  their  opposition. 

We  may  therefore  be  allowed  in  this  place  shortly  to 
advert  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  ecclesiastical  opi- 
nion upon  the  important  subject  of  clerical  matrimony . 

In  a previous  section  of  this  workx  will  be  found  some 

The  history  °^serva^ons  uPon  0T^Sm  of  that  opinion, 
of  sacerdotal  Referring  the  reader  to  that  portion  of  our  nar- 
cel^.lts  native,  we  add  here  the  remark  that,  in  the 
days  of  distress  and  persecution,  the  Christian 
churches  were  accustomed  to  regard  with  gratitude  and 
admiration  the  sacrifice  of  those  earthly  ties  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  which,  under  other  circumstances,  there  would 
have  been  sin,  rather  than  merit,  in  renouncing/  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  conformity  with  this  impression,  the 
practice  of  celibacy  prevailed  in  many  Christian  churches; 
and  among  the  rest,  most  probably  in  that  of  Rome, 
where  the  original  motive  had  operated  with  the  greatest 
strength.  But  when  a practice  becomes  habitual  and  tra- 
ditional, it  often  survives  its  cause,  and  reasons  for  retain- 
ing it  are  eagerly  sought  for  when  the  circumstances  out 
of  which  it  arose  no  longer  exist.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century, — that  is,  when  the  difficulties  of  the 
church  had  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  necessity  for  that 
self-devotion  which  cast  itself  loose  from  every  tie  or  obli- 
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gation  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  the  soldier  of  Christ 
—a  different  reason  for  objecting'  to  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  found  its  way  into  the  minds  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  churchmen.  It  was  held  that  those  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  service  of  Him  whose  essence  is 
purity  must  abstain  from  all  gratifications  which  might 
’ carry  with  them  the  remotest  taint  of  impurity.  Tims 
from  the  earliest  mention  of  the  subject  in  any  Christian 
council/  there  appears  a marked  disposition  to  restrict  the 
clergy  in  the  article  of  marriage.  In  some  churches  they 
were  forbidden  to  marry  at  all;  in  others,  the  bishops 
only  were  required  to  renounce  intercourse  with  then- 
wives ; in  otherg  again,  priests  could  not  marry  after  or- 
dination; or,  as  in  the  Greek  church  in  our  days,  were 
allowed  to  have  but  a single  wife  during  their  whole  life- 
time, and  she  to  be  a virgin  at  the  time  of  marriao-e.  In 
the  Roman  church,  it  is  believed,  that  the  more  rigorous 
of  these  rules  was  originally  observed ; yet  among  the 
Latins  generally  no  universal  regulation  to  that  effect 
existed ; nor  does  it  appear  that,  until  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  popes  of  Rome  had  made  it  a condition  of 
communmn,  or,  indeed,  that  they  ever  made  any  sus- 
tained  effort  to  enforce  uniformity  of  observance  'in  this 
particular. 

i«iue!nginnftlle  more  rigid  rule  is>  we  think,  unmis- 
takably  traceable  to  the  prevalence  of  the  mon- 

ashc  spirit,  which  had  by  this  time  overspread Its  progress- 

5*  , ad<?m>  and  gathered  into  itself  every  formal 

iaea  of  Christian  perfection.  Under  monkish  tuition  the 
y were  taught  to  regard  continence  as  the  acme  of 
mtian  attainment;  as  the  one  virtue  which  secured 
j-  as  the  great  conquest  over  the  flesh,  which 

™ed.  he  temPter>  and  Placed  the  evil  world  at  the 
5LJ  r?  conqueror.  In  this  attainment  the  monks 
tWo  6 i 6 ^ru<?  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and 
1man  between  the  religious  clerk  and  the  un- 
aiid  k Celibacy  was  exalted  into  the  badge 

ym  ol  of  the  sacerdotal  character;  and  the  married 


CSliberis’  Probably 
renada,  m southern  Spain),  held  about 


the  year  300. 
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priest  who  declined  to  adopt  it  might  be  made  to  blush 
at  the  contrast  between  his  own  practice  and  that  of  the 
holy  self-denying-  recluse. 

But  in  the  absence  of  g-eneral  positive  precept  and 
Monastic  un^orm^y  °f  practice,  a rule  of  life  so  abhor- 
viewof  the  rent  from  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  could  not 
natureof  }je  expected  to  withstand  the  shock  of  human’ 
mama0e.  pagg|ong>  'Withoxit  pronouncing-  the  observance 
of  perfect  abstinence  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  possible 
attainment,  it  is  clear  that  its  rigid  maintenance  is  in- 
consistent with  any  state  of  human  association.  It  was, 
therefore,  a fortiori,  lost  sight  of  in  that  age  of  universal 
moral  decrepitude  which  the  world  was  destined  to  pass 
through  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  decay  of  discipline  affected  every  order  in  the 
church,  from  the  supreme  pontiff  down  to  the  meanest 
doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ; and  even  taking  it 
for  granted  that  celibacy  was  an  article  of  canonical  disci- 
pline in  the  Roman  church,  the  priesthood  had  repudiated 
the  obligation.  The  custom  to  marry  wives  had  become  so 
frequent  among  them  that  the  act  incurred  neither  censure 
nor  disgrace.  Not  only  priests  and  deacons,  but  popes  and 
bishops,  openly  took  unto  themselves  wives  without  shame 
or  scruple.  When  the  light  of  reform  broke  in  upon  this 
anomalous  state  of  things,  its  first  rays  fell  upon  that 
great  enormity.  The  monastic  orders,  among  whom  all 
of  religion  or  morality  that  still  lingered  in  the  world 
had  taken  refuge,  fixed  upon  this  capital  abuse  as  only 
inferior  to  simony  in  the  catalogue  of  mortal  diseases 
affecting  the  body  of  the  church.  They  taught,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  that  the  clergy,  secular  as  well  as 
regular,  were  bound  by  their  vow  to  present  themselves 
in  living  contrast  to  the  lives  of  the  laity.  Hesitating, 
indeed,  to  pronounce  the  matrimonial  connection  to  be  in 
itself  unholy  and  impure,  they  held  it,  in  the  case  of  a 
priest,  to  be  a sinful  pollution.  In  the  laity  themselves 
they  looked  upon  marriage  in  the  light  of  a necessary 
condescension  to  the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  fall 
of  man,  and  to  be  indulged  only  under  the  strict  super- 
intendence of  those  who — exempt  themselves  from  that 
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necessity— were  alone  in  a position  to  impart  imputed 
purity  to  the  connection,  by  the  laying  on  of  unpolluted 
hands.  And,  in  fact,  all  who  felt  the  spiritual  vocation 
strong  within  them,  whether  clerks  or  laymen,  were  en- 
couraged to  regard  marriage  as  inconsistent  with  that 
angehc  perfection  which  distinguishes  the  spiritual  from 
the  carnal  man.  But  the  shepherds,  they  said,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  cast  off  all  mortal  imperfections,  in  order 
that  they , at  least,  might  stand  within  the  pale  of  the 
spiritual  church,  were  bound  to  take  their  station  at  as 
great  a distance  as  possible  from  the  borders  of  sin ; that 
they  must  shun  the  indulgences,  the  engrossing  affec- 
tions, the  distracting  cares  of  marriage ; for  how  other- 
rae  could  they  qualify  themselves  to  determine  accurately 
the  limits  between  the  licit  and  the  illicit  indulgence  of 
the  like  passion  m others  ? 

A class  of  men  so  prepared  could  not  hut  lend  a ready 
ear  to  any  scheme  which  might  have  the  effect  P . n 
of  narrowing  the  circle  of  lawful  connubium,  or 
or  involving  the  law  of  matrimony  in  all  the  celibacy- 
mtricacms  of  form  and  ordinance,  in  such  wise  that 
i-  { su°h  connection  could  be  legitimatised  only  by  the 
it  that  ° • Prie®^  because  he  alone  could  impart  to 
self  aS  S Va  ,ldirV  ^hich  out  of  the  contract 
ItoUtiCOU  dmrtbe  PP?rted  into  it  by  the  sacer- 
schempnf -inf  T-blS  doctrine,  indeed,  pervaded  the  whole 

2 rrSt:UCt1011  ad°Pt.ed  bJ the  disciplinarian  school, 

leader  P^/ti  m?st  .prominently  in  the  lessons  of  their 
of  the  mma  ?amia? -o  This  distinguished  man  was  abbot 
Umbria  "R  ^ +°t> F°nte-Avellano,  near  Eugubium  in 
an  earlv  8t  Rav.enua  in  the  year  1007,  he  joined  at 

and  soon  Ju  ^ lS-Ce^lc  association  of  the  “ Eremites,” 
tice  and  th  ^r116  blS  brethren  in  the  austerity  of  his  prac- 
dered  from6  of  his  studies.  He  afterwards  wan- 

occasionallvP aCe  •°,i?  .ace  as.  an  itinerant  preacher,  and 
visited  T,“  afCUPled  himself  in  reforming  the  convents  he 
Avellann  H a 4i“ear,  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Fonte- 
yn. irnnA  '*  ^bere  be  introduced  his  peculiar  discipline 
h success-“  From  this  period  of  his  life  his  active 

•f&wy,  xii.  pp.  545,  546;  Stem  el,  Frank.  Kais.  i.  p.  127. 
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career  as  a reformer  commenced.  He  raised  his  voice  in 
an  eloquent  address  to  pope  Gregory  VI.  against  simony. 
A year  or  two  afterwards  he  published  a work  against 
clerical  lewdness.  In  his  strictures  on  the  delinquencies 
of  churchmen  in  their  intercourse  with  women,  he  makes 
no  distinction  between  marriage  and  harlotry;  so  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  invectives 
are  levelled  against  the  married  clerk  or  the  common 
fornicator.  He  complained  to  pope  Leo  IX.  that  the 
incontinent  clergy  never  declined  the  penances  imposed 
upon  them,  yet  never  renounced  the  evil  practice  nor  re- 
signed their  benefices;  that  the  bishops  were  slack  in 
enforcing  the  penalties  affixed  to  the  crime  by  the  canon 
law : and  he  proposed  that  every  person  convicted  of  such 
offence  should,  if  a candidate  for  holy  orders,  be  peremp- 
torily turned  back ; if  an  ordained  clerk,  that  he  be  im- 
mediately degraded  to  the  state  of  a layman.  False 
canons,  he  said,  were  often  appealed  to,  to  justify  inade- 
quate punishments;  and  he  referred  the  pope  to  the 
more  authentic  and  severer  ordinances  of  the  primitive 
councils ; whereby,  as  he  alleged,  a penance  of  ten  years’ 
suspension  was  decreed  against  a priest  who  should 
commit  marriage,  or,  in  his  language,  fornication ; and 
three  years’  seclusion  from  the  church  against  the  layman 
guilty  of  incontinence.  These  penances  he  urged  upon 
the  pontiff  as  the  proper  penalties,  and  the  best  mode  of 
preventing  a repetition  of  the  crime.1’ 

The  pope,  in  his  reply,  recommended  caution  to  the 
He  defends  ardent  reformer ; he  thought  the  time  was  not 
°ferredCbn"  come  f°r  driving  matters  to  extremity 
aimnnin/.ii'i  against  the  numberless  delinquents  to  be  dealt 
bishops.  with.  But  both  the  pope  and  Damiani  were 
aware  of  the  alarm  which  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the 
ultra-reformers  had  raised  among  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy.  It  had  gone  abroad  that  the  validity  of  all  orders 
was  to  be  made  dependent  upon  the  title  of  the  ordaining 
bishop ; so  that  if  his  election  or  ordination  was  tainted 

b Fleury , xii.  pp  600-602.  It  would  clergy,  except  some  obscure  regula- 
be  difficult  to  find  in  the  church  of  the  tions  of  outlying  churches,  such  as 
first  five  or  six  centuries  any  canons  those  of  Elvira,  and  perhaps  of  one  or 
directed  against  the  marriage  of  the  two  Asiatic  congregations. 
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with  simony,  the  orders  conferred  by  him  were  void. 
Damiani  perceived  that  if  that  doctrine  were  to  hold 
pod  against  the  Italian  priesthood  in  its  actual  condition, 
infinite  confusion  and  perplexity  would  be  the  result  • 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  ciergy  would  be  disquali- 
fied; that  in  most  places  divine  services  would  be  sus- 
pended; and  that  distressing  doubts  would  be  infused 
into  the  minds  of  the  laity  as  to  the  efficacy  of  every  act 
of  religious  ministration,  from  which  they  had  derived 
comfort  in  this  life,  and  reassuring  hopes  for  that  which 
was  to  come.  With  a view  to  quiet  these  alarms,  Da- 
li?18111 addressed  an  eloquent  letter  to  the  archbishop  of 
navenna;  stating  it  to  be  his  settled  opinion  that  gra- 
tuitous orders,  though  conferred  by  simoniacal  bishops, 
were  perfectly  good.  He  maintained  that  the  validity  of 
orders  was  m no  manner  dependent  upon  the  personal 
or  functional  demerits  of  the  ordainer.  Thus,  he  said, 
he  ordinations  of  such  popes  as  Liberius  and  Yigilius— 
e ormer,  a heretic ; the  latter,  a notorious  malefactor' 
-fiad  never  been  disputed : as  baptism  could  not  be  im- 

Lm?,by  rjason, of  the  heresy  of  the  baptiser,  so  neither 
i,  °/,^r^er®  |?e  8e*  aside  or  reiterated  because  of  the 
hnhnnfa  e ordainer.  As  to  the  powers  of  a simoniacal 
ditfmnf  eoj1^rva^  orders,  he  seems  to  have  taken  the 

vo  d T&-ami^ri°  mo?ern  jurists,  between  a function 
oid  imho,  and  that  which  is  only  voidable  by  the  act 

So  that  the  ministerial 
powers  of  bishops  irregularly  ordained  might  be  effec- 

celled.  C1Sed  UDtl  -hose  Powers  were  judicially  can- 
from\he^  cct saved  the  mass  of  the  priesthood 

—of  the°2T  ar^e  numoer — -probably  a majority 
duction  of  n 5 ,c  er§7  yeTe  well  disposed  to  the  intro- 
by  these  nev  8 1C^lr  discipline  into  their  churches ; and 
unbounded  tj6  tr2,ct  -^amiani  was  hailed  with 
brand  mAvtofiatltU<^'  ^ough  the  fiery  zeal  of  Hilde- 
‘itiss  ^ aVC  i°Iven  countenance  to  the  alarming* 

S thftt  he  did  not  come  down  a little  nearer  to  his  own  times. 
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movement  thus  happily  soothed,  pope  Leo  IX.  was  not 
less  pleased  to  find  himself  supported  in  that  course  of 
firmness  and  forbearance  to  which  the  good  pontiff  trusted 
for  the  ultimate  purification  of  the  Augean  stable  he  had 
undertaken  to  cleanse.  The  epistle  of  Damiani  restored 
confidence  to  that  portion  of  the  prelacy  and  priesthood 
who  did  not  fear  to  encounter  the  charge  of  personal 
venality;  and  inspired  the  mass  of  the  inferior  orders 
with  a hope  that  their  numbers,  their  obscurity,  and  the 
necessity  for  their  daily  ministrations  might  enable  them 
to  escape  too  searching  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
their  appointments.d 

But  this  u most  welcome”  publication  left  a numerous 
inveteracy  an(l  far  more  powerful  class  of  offenders  with- 
of  the  Italian  out  a hope  of  mercy.  In  that  class  we  may 
prelacy.  numj,er  tjje  majority  of  the  bishops  of  Italy. 
These  prelates  were  almost  to  a man  chargeable  with 
ojien  and  direct  purchase ; and  from  the  first  publication 
of  the  decrees  against  simony  and  clerical  matrimony 
they  had  expressed  the  most  violent  resentment  against 
the  pope  and  his  advisers.  The  bishops  of  Lombardy 
declared  their  determination  to  resist  the  obnoxious  mea- 
sures and  to  compass  the  ruin  of  the  authors  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  Nizo,  a German  prelate,  resident 
at  Ravenna  as  imperial  commissioner,  threatened  in  public 
that  he  would  accomplish  the  destruction  of  his  enemy  the 
pope,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna echoed  the  denunciation  of  the  German  prelate; 
and  almost  all  the  bishops  and  superior  clergy  of  Lom- 
bardy joined  in  reprobation  of  the  insolence  of  the  Tuscan 
monk  and  his  helpers.' 

These  menaces,  however,  did  not  deter  the  bold  and 
Riotous  conscientious  pontiff  from  carrying  the  war  into 
t*ie  enern3r,s  quarters.  In  the  year  1053  he 
antua‘  convoked  a synod  at  Mantua,  with  a view  to 
a general  publication  and  rigorous  execution  of  the  de- 


d Baron . an.  1052,  tom.  xvii.  p.  64 ; 
Fleury , tom.  xiii.  pp.  600-604.  This 
epistle  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ Epis- 
tola  gratissima,”  on  account  of  the  joy- 
ful relief  it  administered  to  the  appre- 


hension of  those  whose  position  was 
threatened  by  the  over-zeal  of  the  ultra- 
reformers. 

e Wibert.  Vit.  S.  Leon.  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  ap. 
Murat . iii.  p.  296. 
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crees  against  simony  and  sacerdotal  marriage  The 
bishops  of  Lombardy  attended  the  papal  summons  as 
usual,  but  came  accompanied  by  armed  retinues.  The 
soldiery  easily  managed  to  pick  a quarrel  with  the  guards 
and  attendants  of  the  pope;  from  words  the  two  parties 
came  to  blows;  the  populace  sided  with  their  bishops,  and 
compelled  the  pope  and  his  friends  to  take  refuge  in  the 
great  church.  Hither  they  were  pursued  by  their  adver- 
saries.  The  pope  himself,  at  the  first  alarm  of  the  tumult 
hastened  to  meet  the  advancing  mob.  Nothing  daunted 
by  the  pontifical  presence,  the  assailants  plied  their  retreat- 

tbfm0CenLS  rth  StTS  2nd  arLows>  and  even  wounded 
them  through  the  papal  robes.  Finding  the  rioters  deaf 

to  remonstrance,  aiid  averse  from  bloodshed,  the  pope 

Srfidnim-r?d;  t?e  tus*uit  ceased  in  an  ins^^ 

discoOTaged.ftlffretUrned  4°  R°me  dlsaPPointed  hut  not 

The  inauspicious  synod  of  Mantua  was  held  by 
Leo  IX.  on  his  return  from  Germany,  after  a „ 

Co7nr  ^ With  benevole“t  inten- 

non  ot  preventing  a war  between  Henry  III  his  s"PPor‘- 

diSl^f  °f  He  found  the  «n- 

of  the  Danal  m6  ° ^°  a.  lengths  in  the  prosecution 
ot  the  papd  measures  against  simony  and  clerical  marri- 

mrrieTew!  averse  from  any  attempt  to  compel  the 
Perhans  in  hf  J ° dlsn?lss  tlleir  wives-  His  piety,  though 
racteras  to  Hot smcere^  was  not  °f  so  severe  a cha- 
meri  of  the  i hm  P^«°naUy  from  the  fullest  enjoy- 
“^  3 !^  * Me ■ -Tbe  churchmen  burden  his 

tion  for  female  6 lmP?^' on  to°  strong  a predilec- 
aad  thf  society  not  aTways  of  the 
SaTlri?  Yet  hitherto  he  had  not  shrunk 

suppression  of  ?S  the  ?J1Urch  CouId  demand  towards  the 
his  clerew  n«H  1^011^ ’ le  restoration  of  discipline  among 
dominions  w ^ 8uPPressi°n  of  heresy  throughout  his 

to  have  set  hisT.™^  tberefoFe  be  Reasonably  supposed 
ace  against  the  project  of  the  zealots  in 

• b3- Rr-  Germ.  tom.  i.  p.  296 

VOL.  iy. 


g Glab.  Rud.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  ap.  Pertz , vii. 
p.  70. 
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the  matter  of  clerical  celibacy  rather  from  a sense  of  its 
impracticable  and  mischievous  tendency,  than  from  any 
sympathy  with  a congenial  immorality.  Henry  may 
have  by  this  time  perceived  that  the  reform  movement 
had  passed  in  a great  degree  out  of  his  hands ; that  it 
had  fallen  almost  wholly  into  those  of  the  churchmen ; 
and  he  may  readily  be  surmised  not  to  have  felt  the  same 
interest  in  its  progress.  At  all  events  no  further  steps 
were  taken  in  Germany  to  carry  into  execution  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Maintz  against  either  of  the  two 
capital  abuses  in  question ; and  the  event  of  the  synod  of 
Mantua,  combined  with  the  incidents  about  to  occupy 
public  attention  in  the  south,  might  serve  to  convince  the 
reformers  that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  throwing 
off  the  irksome  support  of  the  secular  arm,  much  less 
for  converting  it  into  the  passive  instrument  of  sacerdotal 
objects. 

Soon  after  the  pope’s  return  from  Mantua,  death  de- 
Unfortunate  prived  him  of  the  assistance  of  one  of  his  most 
ca”Poaig! of  estimable  counsellors,  Halinard  archbishop  of 
against  the  Lyons.  That  prelate  had  stood  by  him  in  all 
Normans.  Jjjg  labours  and  travels  since  the  Roman  synod 
of  1049  ;b  and  his  death  occurred  at  a period  when,  if  at 
any  time,  the  honest  pontiff  stood  in  need  of  faithful  and 
dispassionate  advisers.  The  incursions  of  the  predatory 
Norman  hordes,  to  whom  the  emperor  Henry  II.  had  as- 
signed settlements  in  Apulia  and  Campania,1  had  become 
so  alarming,  that  the  pope,  pushed  on  by  his  more  san- 

guine  ministers,  rashly  proclaimed  a holy  war  against  these 
hristian  brigands ; he  called  all  Italians  to  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  country  and  religion,  and  swelled  his  levies 
by  mercenaries  from  Germany,  and  even  from  among 
the  Greek  schismatics.  Surrounded  by  a motley  multi- 
tude of  undisciplined  adventurers,  he  rashly  published 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  these  formidable 
freebooters,  and  declared  that  he  would  accept  no  terms 
of  reconciliation  but  such  as  should  once  for  all  rid  Italy 
of  their  presence.  Thus  equipped  with  thunders  spiritual 
and  carnal,  the  pope  took  the  field  in  person.  Encamped 

h Fleunj,  xiii.  p.  609.  * A.D.  1022.  Conf.  c.  i.  p.  29  of  this  Book. 
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at  Civitella,  a town  of  the  modern  province  of  Capitanata 
his  tumultuary  levies  were  attacked  and  totally  routed’ 
by  the  hardy  and  compact  squadrons  of  the  Normans 
under  their  chiefs  Humphrey  and  Robert  Guiscard.  Leo 
himself  fell  into  the  hands' of  the  victors;  and,  thouo-h 
personally  treated  with  profound  respect  by  his  pious 
captors,  they  did  not  scruple  to  detain  him  in  vigilant 
custody  until  he  had  consented,  not  only  to  reverse  the 
anathema,  but  to  ratify  all  their  encroachments  upon  the 
neighbouring  principalities.  The  pontiff,  however,  felt  the 
less  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  latter  condition,  as  the 
subject  of  Norman  usurpation  had  never  formed  any  part 
of  the  productive  estate  of  the  church.  Neither  is  it  im- 
probable that  he  might,  in  virtue  of  the  various  genuine 
or  spurious  donations,  to  the  benefit  of  which  the  pontiffs 
ol  Home  never  ceased  to  lay  claim/  regard  himself  as 
lord-paramount  of  the  totality  of  the  Greek  and  Saracenic 
terntories  m Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  To  his  Greek 
. ™,,lt  w^dj.J;fter  the  iU  success  of  the  campaign,  be 
Lu  u?r  ofln.d^erence  b.Y  what  title  the  Normans  might 
bold  the  acquisitions  obtained  at  their  expense.  And  in- 
deed affiances  for  merely  specific  and  selfish  ob- 
jects rarely  survive  defeat;  and  Leo  IX.  without  ££?$£* 
scruple  gave  investiture  of  the  duchies  of  Apu-  -an.  in 
ba,  CaJabm,  and  Sicily  to  the  Norman  captain  Italy' 
Hobert  Guiscard  as  vassal  of  the  holy  see / 
wJjj-  negotiations  which  ended  in  this  „ , 

"ftable  4»p„sal  of  what  had  never  belonged  to  “SShS"1 
bun  or  his  see  protracted  the  captivity  of  the  pope  leo  1X- 
early  a twelvemonth.  During  all  that  time  the  Nor- 

k^°,AP-  27  of  this  Book. 

15  WdM  M.alaterra’  lib-  »•  cc.  14, 

»rotA-  T-  P-  553.  Gualfrid 

S^Bl8t0ry.SftteNorinans  iD  “>« 

‘h.e.  brother  of  Robert 
clearlv  get  ynt(!r  does  not 

investft*!!  ou‘‘bo  bmits  of  the  papal 
vocation  mentioning  the  re- 
ft tu  PapaJ  censures,  he  savs  • 

sits  CaUbr“mertaSi<,ram  f terius  Ter- 
sint,  de  r>  ^Cll}am  hcrari  pos- 

tibi  im)  e^  °J-f0’  h?reditali 
concessit®  Twbus  ST  P<>ssidendam 
either  that  th?  6 WOrds  miSht 

P0Pe  gave  him  leave  to 


plunder  his  neighbours  to  any  extent 
within  the  territories  mentioned,  pro- 
vided he  consented  to  hold  his  acqui- 
sitions in  feoff  of  the  holy  see;  or  they 
might  be  construed  to  convey  an  abso- 
lute right  so  to  hold  the  provinces  ex- 
tending from  their  actual  possessions 
over  the  whole  of  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
as  soon  as  they  should  have  reduced 
them  into  possession.  Conf.  Hermann . 
Contract.  Chron.  ap.  Mencken,  tom.  i. 
pp.  295-297 ; Wibert.  Yit.  S.  Leon,  ubi 
sup.  p.  297 ; Chron.  Cassin.  lib.  ii.  c.  87, 
ap.  Murat,  iv.  pp.  302,  303 ; Mascou , 
Comm.  &c.  i.  p.  218. 
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mans  had  detained  him  a close  prisoner  at  Beneventum. 
At  length,  in  the  month  of  March  1054,  he  was  formally 
set  at  liberty,  and  escorted  by  his  captors  — now  his 
reverential  vassals — as  far  as  Capua  on  his  return  to 
Borne.  But  chagrin  and  imprisonment  had  irreparably 
impaired  his  constitution,  and  pope  Leo  IX.  died  a few 
days  after  his  restoration,  having  occupied  the  throne  for 
a period  of  five  years,  two  months,  and  nine  days.1 

1 The  learned  annalist  Hermann  the  year.  His  Chronicle  comes  down  to 
Cripple  (Contractus)  died  in  the  same  the  year  1054. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  ROME  IN  THE  NORTH.  PASCHASIAN 
CONTROVERSY. 

Influence  of  Rome  among  the  Northern  nations— Poles  and  Bohemians  at  the  court 
of  Rome-Benedict  IX.  in  the  cause  of  Prince  Casimir-Reverence  of  the 
OTt  era  nations  for  Rome  Digression — The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
t*  1 v*  j e^e7en^  century — Paschasius  Radbertus  “ De  corpore  et  sanguine 
* ' 1S  Ihe  work  of  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  on  the  Eucharist 

-Points  of  difference  between  Paschasius  and  Scotus— Progress  of  the  Pas- 
c asian  opinion ; encountered  by  Berengarius  of  Tours — Berengar’s  opinions 
examined  by  Leo  IX — Alleged  condemnation  of  Berengar  and  Scotus— Lan- 
francthe  opponent  of  Berengar— Synod  of  Paris- Condemnation  and  decree 
-Ahmn  of  the  decretalists— Lull  and  revival  of  the  eontroversy-Synod  of 
Berengar  at  Rome— Concessions  of  Berengar— Amount  and  value  of 
ese  concessions— Roman  divines  desire  a compromise— Decree  of  Nicolas  II. 
-Controversy  revived  by  Lanfranc-Vehemence  of  Lanfranc-Reply  of  Be- 
mnfflr-Rejomder  of  Lanfranc-Real  intent  of  the  supporters  of  the  corporeal 
Er.  r ofPoitier3-Visi‘  of  Berengar  to  Rome-Easy  position  of 
T ? Investigation  of  the  Berengarian  doctrine— and  compromise  — 

-he  Paschasi“s-Regard  of  Gregory  VII.  for  Berengar 

he  is  unmolested  till  his  death  in  1088. 

aU5IN  -^le  Per*?d  upon  which  we  are  now  engaged 
nshanrty  was  fast  gaining  ground  among 

distinguish incr^  While  th^~1 

aistinguishing  virtues  of  the  religion  of  Christ the  Northern 

were  languishing  in  their  earlier  home,  its  forms  nations- 

"I  t1hemselves  far  and  wide  over  the  Scnn- 

conr«o  nfihetSc  f°nic’  and  Sarmatian  wilds.  In  the 

mans  n.™  tenth  ,and  eleventh  centuries,  Saxons,  Nor- 

accented  ®we^es^  P°lesj  Sclavi,  Hungarians,  had 

visitwl  tL  P Jsin  administered  by  missionaries  who  had 

tauffhf  tlilm  T name  °f  bishop  of  Rome,  and 

of  their  n mk*°  UP  f°  him  as  the  fountain-head 

posed  tW  /aith  and  hope.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 

had  w;fR-  atl^_  mhmation  of  the  deep  degradation  which 

re74 that  Period;  befallen  the  pontificate  had 

ose  distant  regions.  The  teachers  themselves 
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— generally  self-devoted  religionists — were  probably  as 
ignorant  as  their  pupils  of  the  degraded  position  of  the 
great  hierarch  in  whose  name  they  preached  to  the 
heathen;  and  might  honestly  teach  their  catechumens 
to  believe  in  and  serve  him,  the  vicegerent  of  God 
upon  earth,  with  all  the  faith  or  credulity  with  which 
they  themselves  believed  m and  served  him.  In  this  faith 
teachers  and  pupils  might  transfer  to  that  unapproach- 
able divinity  all  the  religious  reverence  they  had  before 
their  conversion  bestowed  upon  the  visible  objects  of  their 
ignorant  adoration. 

Thus  it  happened  that  while  the  influence  of  the  papacy 
Poles  and  *D  -haly,  France,  and  Germany  had  declined 
Bohemians  under  a too  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  cor- 
atofhRomert  ruP^ons  of  Rome  and  the  weakness  of  the  papal 
ome"  government,  the  name  of  Rome  was  still  the  liv- 
ing symbol  of  an  unseen  mysterious  power  in  the  remoter 
regions  of  the  North.  With  the  undistinguishing  zeal  of 
new  converts,  the  kings  of  the  North  solicited  temporal 
honours  from  the  hands  of  the  spiritual  prince;  and 
Boleslas  of  Poland  and  Stephen  of  Hungary  appeared  be- 
fore the  throne  of  Sylvester  II.  as  humble  suppliants  for 
the  outward  insignia  of  that  sovereignty  of  which  they  al- 
ready possessed  the  substance.1  Not  even  the  obscene  life 
and  conversation  of  the  boy-pope  Benedict  IX.  could  avert 
the  regards  of  those  distant  tribes.  Thus  that  pontiff  be- 
came the  chosen  arbiter  of  a dispute  between  the  Bohemi- 
ans and  the  Poles  touching  the  right  to  certain  relics  of 
extraordinary  virtue  and  sanctity.  In  the  course  of  a 
raid  or  incursion  of  the  Bohemians  in  the  year  1039,  they 
had  plundered  the  church  of  Gnesen  in  Poland;  and, 
among  other  booty,  carried  away  the  relics  in  question. 
The  Poles  complained  to  the  pope ; and  the  archbishop 
of  Prague,  to  whom  the  sacred  plunder  had  been  con- 
signed, was  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  the  charge  of 
a misprision  of  sacrilege.  The  archbishop  obeyed  the 
citation,  and  in  defence  of  his  right  to  the  prize-relics, 
alleged  that  in  carrying  them  away  his  countrymen  had 
been  actuated  by  the  most  pious  motives,  and  that  accord- 

a See  c.  i.  p.  3 of  this  Book. 
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ing-  to  the  laws  of  war,  they  were  quite  as  much  entitled 
to  the  benefit  to  be  derived’  from  the  possession  of  these 
precious  pledges,  as  they  were  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ordinary  spoils  of  a successful  campaign.  The  pope, 
however,  adjudged  that  holy  relics  could  not  be  removed 
from  the  place  of  their  original  deposit  without  the  express 
license  of  the  holy  see ; the  capture  was  therefore  unlaw- 
ful, and  the  relics  returnable  to  the  church  of  Gnesen. 
But  by  a bribe  judiciously  administered,  the  archbishop 
obtained  a release  from  the  censures  he  might  incur  by 
disobedience,  and  departed  fully  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  purchased  impunity  .h 

A short  time  after  this  transaction  the  distant  Poles 
themselves  appeared  as  suppliants  at  the  foot- 
stoo!  of  this  worthless  pontiff  It  had  happened  ftSJ 
tnat;  alter  the  expulsion  of  their  king*  Mieces-  of  p?in.ce 
laus  II.,  the  nation  had  become  weary  of  the  ^asim'r' 
intestine  broils  arising  out  of  a disputed  succession.  The 
pnnce  Casimir,  son  of  the  deposed  king,  had  found  an 
asylum  in  the  convent  of  Cluny  under  the  holy  abbot 
Udilo,  and  had  there  taken  the  vows  of  the  order.  The 
.°S  people  were  now  agreed  that  Casimir  was  the 
*}eir  to  the  crown,  and  despatched  envoys  to  the 
abbot  claiming  him  as  their  legitimate  king.  The  abbot 
replied  that  he  had  no  power  to  absolve  the  monk  from 
ms  vows,  and  referred  them  to  the  Roman  pontiff  as  the 
on  j competent  authority.  The  disappointed  deputies  ac- 
cordingly set  forward  upon  the  difficult  journey  to  Rome. 
Alter  enduring  many  hardships  by  the  way,  they  arrived 
ere  m a sorry  plight ; without  money  in  their  purses, 
or  even  decent  clothes  on  their  backs.  It  was  obvious 
c e pope  that  no  immediate  profit  was  to  be  made  out 
o persons  so  equipped.  A bargain,  however,  was  on  the 
s,  and  Benedict  IX.  proposed  as  the  price  of  com- 
p ance  with  their  request,  that  the  Polish  people  should 
gage  through  their  envoys  to  pay  a poll-tax  to  St. 
ri ^1S  8ucccssors  for  ever;  and  that,  as  a memo- 
dto  + • ®xtraordinary  condescension  of  the  holy  see  in 
gr  n ing  them  a monk  for  their  king,  every  native  male 

6 Barcn-  1039,  §§  3,  4,  tom.  xvi.  p.  637. 
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should  assume  the  Latin  tonsure ; and  that,  at  all  festivals 
of  the  Saviour  and  his  Virgin  Mother,  they  should  wear 
a short  stole  or  surplice  over  their  ordinary  garments. 
These  terms  were,  it  appears,  accepted ; the  required  ab- 
solution was  pronounced,’  and  Odilo  delivered  the  royal 
monk  into  the  hands  of  the  deputies.0 

Some  eight  or  nine  years  before  this  (a.d.  1030)  the 

Reverence  of most  Pow®r^ul  prince  of  the  North — Knut,  or 
the  Northern  Canute,  king  of  England  and  Norway — had 
n*Rome!°r  ^ 1111  S'  himself  as  a humble  pilgrim  at  the  feet 
of  a pontiff  who,  in  the  severer  judgment  of  a 
subsequent  age,  is  stig’matised  as  a genuine  disciple  of 
Simon  Magus.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  pope 
(John  XIX.)  had  obtained  the  pontificate  by  the  most 
shameless  bribery ; yet  he  had  crowned  an  emperor  (Con- 
rad II.),  and  received  the  reverential  homage  of  the 
greatest  sovereign  of  Northern  Europe.  But  Rome,  like 
many  a great  city  of  the  East,  loomed  fair  through  the 
softening  distance  of  time  and  space ; there  was  no  one 
to  take  account  of  that  sepulchral  corruption  which 
reigned  within ; and  Rome,  the  tomb  of  all  holiness,  was 
transformed  by  the  lurid  light  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition into  a sacred  shrine  to  receive  the  worship  and 
register  the  vows  of  the  Christian  world. 

It  might  in  some  respects  be  advantageous  to  present 

. Digression.  P P1^  & sket?h  °ft  tlle  P™greSS  of  papal 

influence  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes, 
Norwegians,  and  Swedes,  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  As  it  regards  the  Anglo-Saxon  church, 
the  importance  we  attach  to  her  annals  arises  not  so 
much  from  the  national  interest  they  inspire,  as  from 
their  necessity  to  the  completeness  of  our  narrative.  But 
in  consideration  of  the  many  even  more  important  topics 
which,  during  the  whole  course  of  these  centuries,  lie 
nearer  home,  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  the  present 
to  dismiss -the  unquestionable  claims  of  the  Northern  na- 

c Baron.  an.  1041,  §§  3-11,  ubi  sup.  in  the  official  biography  of  St.  Odilo  of 
p.  647  ; on  the  authority  of  the  Polish  Cluny,  nor  in  any  of  the  extant  records 
historian  Longinus.  Fleury  doubts  this  of  the  monastery, 
story,  because  he  finds  no  mention  of  it 
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tions  to  our  attention ; always,  however,  with  a view  to 
resume  them  when,  in  the  progress  of  events,  they  shall 
naturally  press  themselves  upon  us,  by  their  growing- 
tendency  to  promote  or  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
papal  power.  The  few  particulars  above  noticed  serve 
merely  to  show  that  the  hierarchical  scheme  of  the  Latin 
church  might  sustain  itself  by  its  own  constitutional 
strength,  or  perhaps  rather  by  its  adaptation  to  the  reli- 
gious requirements  of  an  age  of  barbaric  ignorance  and 
spurious  or  misdirected  learning,  while  the  nominal  head 
was  labouring  under  that  chronic  malady  we  have  so 
lately  contemplated.  Under  hierarchical  patronage  the 
outward  machinery  of  Romanism  had  during  all  this  time 
undergone  very  little  change.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  had  received  a considerable  increase  of  internal  solidity 
by  the  publication  and  very  general  adoption  of  decretal 
legislation.  The  Isidorian  forgeries  and  the 
palmary  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  were 
twin  births  of  the  same  conception  of  the  eccle-  stantiation 
Mrtcalmmd.  They  are  parte  of  one  general  £ SA, 
plan  ot  sacerdotal  polity,  and  have  from  the  centuir* 
beginning  worked  together  to  complete  the  scheme  of 
spmtua  government.  Our  attention  is  therefore  un- 
avoidably called  to  the  origin  and  development  of  that 

Mstory6  88  1<:  shaped  itse1^  in  tlle  earker  period  of  its 

rt,P^h°U^Tny  isolated  speculations  and  dicta  upon 
the  nature  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  as  well  Pn,rh  • 

•s  upon  the  specific  change  wrought  in  the  ele-  licidbertus 
» of  bread  and  wine  by  the  act  of  conse-^n^” 
xr  b®  collected  from  the  writings  of  &c- 

brosp  Tnlan  -^atbers— in  Particular  from  Cyprian,  Am- 
Aug?stine,  Jerome,  Gregory,  Hesy chins, 
the  no**11  „^ers---it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  up  to 
p’pn’pF  +1?  |>asc^lasius  Radbertus  and  the  Isidorian  for- 
of  tbp^  ,e  ^bat  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands 

nflhi7.Q/)reSt  , re  ensued  an  actual  reproduction  of  the 

thp  Qm  i Un?a?.  h.0^  Christ  in  hypostatical  union  with 
bppn  a*  an(^  ^^^y  of  the  Son  of  God,”  had  never  before 
ogmatically  affirmed  as  an  article  of  faith  by  any 
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council,  congregation  of  divines,  or  concurrent  opinion 
in  the  Christian  church.  But  not  many  years  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  false  decretals  on  the  Field  of  Lies  (a.d. 
833)  a work  appeared  under  the  name  of  Paschasius 
Radbertus,  one  of  the  associates  of  the  rebel  princes  on 
that  occasion,  entitled  u De  corpore  et  sanguine  Christi,”d 
in  which  the  author  for  the  first  time  reduced  the  state- 
ment to  dogmatic  form,  and  published  it  to  the  world  as 
an  established  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  throughout  the  Isidorian  fictions  the  actual 
reproduction  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Eucharist  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  priest  is 
assumed  as  a matter  of  religious  notoriety,'  and  that 
those  fictions  appeared  within  two  years  after  Paschasius 
had  begun  to  teach  the  same  doctrine  in  its 
octrine'  accomplished  form.  In  that  work  the  author 
maintained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  the  Eucharist  is  re- 
produced, and  substantially  contained,  the  material  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  the  identical  body  which  was 
born  of  the  Virgin,  which  lived  and  suffered  and  died 
and  rose  again  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  ; and,  on  the 
other,  that  it  contained  the  spiritual  body,  that  is,  the 
human  and  divine  soul  which  dwelt  in  the  material  body 
of  Christ/ 

Admitting  that  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
The  work  of  Eucharist  was  not  in  all  its  elements  new,  it  is 
J°icotus‘  a®rmed  only  that  it  came  into  the  world  in 
Erigena  on  that  precise  form  from  the  pen  of  an  accom- 
the  Euchanst.  p]jce  publication,  and  one  of  the  presumed 
authors,  of  the  Isidorian  decretals.  More  than  half  a 
century  before  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  Paschasius, 
an  Irishman,  Johannes  Scotus,  surnamed  Erigena,  had 


d “ Upon  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  ” 

« Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  vii.  pp.  192, 193. 
The  work  of  Paschasius  was  written  in 
the  year  831,  for  the  use  of  his  disciples 
in  the  monastery  of  Corvey  in  West- 
phalia ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world  till  many  years 
afterwards,  probably  about  the  vear  859. 

1 Cf.  Abstract  of  the  work  of  Pascha- 
sius, ap.  Fleury , x.  p.  340.  See  also  Cent. 


Magdeb.  cent.  ix.  pp.  212-215.  Comp, 
this  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  with 
that  of  the  council  of  Trent : “ Si  quis 
negaverit  in  ss.  Eucharistim  Sacra- 
mento sacrum  contineri  fere,  realiter 
et  substantialiter  corpus  et  sanguinem 
Dom.  nostr.  Jes.  Christi,  ac  proinde  to- 
tum  Christum ; sed  dixerit  tantummodo 
esse  in  eo  ut  in  signo  vel  figura  aut  vir- 
tute,  anathema  sit.”  Cone  Trident  sess. 
xiii.  c.  i.  can.  i.  pp.  112,  118. 
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published  a treatise  upon  the  Eucharist.®  This  treatise  is 
supposed  to  be  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Bertram 
or  Ratram,  a monk  of  the  same  convent,  and  a con- 
temporary of  Paschasius.  Though  it  may  be  question- 
able whether  the  work  of  Scotus  and  that  of ‘Ratram 
were  identical,  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  they  agreed 
in  substance,  and  that  they  differed  in  some  material 
respects  from  that  of  Paschasius.  It  is,  however,  pretty 
clear  that  the  controversy  between  the  two  doc-  Points  of 
tors  did  not  turn  upon  the  reality , but  only  upon  difference 
the  corporeity  or  materiality  of  Christ’s  pre- d£3S£T 
sence  m the  Eucharist.  It  was  not  disputed  that  Scotus. 
Christ  was  in  some  occult  and  virtual,  though  mysterious 
manner  present  to  the  worthy  communicant.  But  it  was 
asserted,  upon  the  one  part,  that  that  reality  was  both  a 
spiritual  and  corporeal  reality  amounting  to  identity  with 
that  body  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  and  suffered 
on  the  cross,  in  hypostatical  union  with  the  spirit  which 
dwelt  therein;  and, on  the  other,  that  the  reality  was  spi- 
ritual and  mystical  only,  and  consequently  that  no  mate- 
rial change  took  place  in  the  elements  themselves  by  the 
act  of  consecration.  Waxing  warm  in  their  opposit  ion  to 
this  view  of  the  question,  the  Paschasians  went  a step  fur- 
ther,and  maintained  that  not  only  was  that  identical  change 
actuaHy  produced,  but  that  the  preexisting  substance  of 
fle  bread  and  wine  was,  by  the  act  of  consecration,  ab- 

STve^mtted,  so  as  to  leave  no  other  substance 
eland  it  but  the  true  substantial  and  identical  body  of 
tne  Lord  as  it  existed  during  his  abode  upon  earth.h 

mo/ 1 lmP°rtaat  controversy,  in  its  earlier  stages,  had 
made  less  noise  m the  theological  world  than  T> 

Wet!./8  Ttmg  n-at!lre  mi£ht  haVe  been  ex-  thTascha- 

peuea.  J?or  a period  of  nearly  two  centuries  Slan  °Pinion 

nniTP  + of  the  works  of  Paschasius  by  Berenga- 

nd  Katrarn  we  hear  of  no  revival  of  the  dispute. rius  ofTours- 

ifoto  •d°-t?-ne  of  the  f?rmer  had  by  that  time  found 
t j f i ln  intimate  association  with  the  false  decretals, 

Ep.  Berenqarii  ad  'Rii4o»iS^lar^em^^ne'  chasius  and  of  Ratram.  ap.  Fleury , x.  p. 

cL.  c2rL  ix  PP  H3m8  64® 5 and  the  Masd-  ce>‘‘- ad  £ 
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into  the  doctrinal  and  canon  law  of  the  Western  churches ; 
and  when  it  was  resumed  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  his  opinion  had  manifestly  gained  ground  both 
in  the  numbers  of  its  patrons  and  the  rigour  of  its  de- 
finitions. About  the  year  1049  or  1050,  Berengarius 
archdeacon  of  the  church  of  Tours,  taking  his  stand  upon 
the  work  of  Erigena,  maintained  both  in  his  published 
writings  and  his  scholastic  instructions  to  the  theological 
students  of  the  diocese,  that  no  substantial  or  corporeal 
change  took  place  in  the  eucharistic  elements  after  con- 
secration. The  doctrine  of  Berengar  created  much  in- 
terest, but  little  excitement,  among  his  auditors  and 
readers.  The  question  was  at  first  discussed  with  calm- 
ness and  good  humour ; but,  in  the  ordinary  habit  of  dis- 
putants, intemperate  words  on  one  or  both  sides  soon 
disturbed  the  delicate  equilibrium  of  controversy;  and 
in  the  year  1050  the  new  heresy  was  officially  brought 
under  the  cognisance  of  pope  Leo  IX.  A synod  was  as- 
sembled at  Rome  to  inquire  into  the  charge ; but  it  does 
not  appear  that  Berengar  was  cited,  or  that  he  was  pre- 
sent either  in  person  or  by  deputy  to  defend  his  doctrine. 
His  adversaries  therefore  might  impute  to  him  what  they 
pleased ; and  in  this  wajr,  we  are  told,  they  procured  an 
unqualified  condemnation  of  his  opinions,  or  what  they 
might  have  chosen  to  describe  as  such.  Berengar  himself 
meanwhile,  whether  driven  from  Tours  by  persecution, 
or  with  a view  to  the  dissemination  of  his  doctrine  in  a 
safer  quarter,  had  betaken  himself  into  Normandy  under 
the  protection  of  duke  William,  and  taught  publicly  in 
the  schools  of  the  duchy.  Thither,  however,  he  was  after 
a time  pursued  by  his  adversaries,  and  entangled  in  a 
public  disputation’  at  a town  called  Brione.  On  this  oc- 
casion, we  are  assured,  he  suffered  a signal  defeat,  and 
withdrew  from  the  contest ; or,  as  his  opponents  affirm, 
retracted  his  error.  By  his  own  account,  however,  he 
had  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  throughout 
the  conferences;  and  he  distinctly  denied  that  he  had 
yielded  any  of  the  points,  in  difference,  as  his  enemies  had 
reported  of  him.1 

1 In  a letter  to  a former  friend  at  Bee  in  Normandy.  Fleury , xii.  pp.  584*586. 
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This  theological  « passage  of  arms”  was,  it  seems,  pro- 
ceeding while  the  examination  of  Berengar’s  BereJar’s 
doctrines  was  g’oing  on  before  Pope  Eeo  IX. : opinions  ex- 
and  in  the  month  of  September  1050  he  was  TTix7 
summoned  to  a council  to  meet  at  Vercelli  A,D>  105°. 
there  to  defend  his  opinions  respecting  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice  before  the  pontiff  himself.  Berengar  did  not 
appear  in  person,  but  intrusted  his  defence  to  two  advo- 
cates, Fruard  and  Waldo,  as  his  representatives.  These 
persons  relied  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  Scotus 
(hrigena);  the  work  of  that  writer  was  accordingly 
examined,  and  pronounced  to  be  unsound  and  heretical, 
and  was  consigned  to  the  flames ; Berengar  and  his  ad- 
vocates  were  solemnly  condemned,  and  the  latter  were, 
after  the  fullest  confutation,^  committed  to  prison. 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  of  what  passed  at  Rome  or 
Vercelh  in  the  cause  of  Berengar  but  what 

t!le  ?en  °J¥S  enven0med  adver-  demfatlon  of 

swry  Jjantranc,"  prior  of  the  convent  of  Bee  in  Berengar  and 
■Normandy,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter-  Scotns- 
ury.  Whatever  doubt  may  attach  to  the  testimony  of 
a person  more  than  commonly  animated  with  the  spite- 
tol  spirit  which  distinguished  the  controversialists  of  that 
age,  tne  papal  sentence  against  the  archdeacon  of  Tours 
appears  to  have  had  a very  limited  circulation,  and  indeed 

wh^faUen/lt0gether  t0  the  Sround  in  the  country 
JZ7-COt0rsy  aro,s.e-  The  decisions  against  him 
]pr  if  ItaI^  £ave  him  no  serious  disturbance  in 
e,  where,  m fact,  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  out. 

been  in  dtaIfnu  “°nk  Lanfranc  of  Bee  had  before  this 
in  the  habit  of  familiar  association  witlir 

and  had  been  ennpected  of  partaE^* 
fts  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist.  Berengar‘ 

tion  tio Vie^  ^ -8  sa*d>  dear  himself  of  this  imputa- 
celli’aa  f{fa^e  aJourney  to  Rome,  and  appeared  at  Ver- 
he  «n £5®  accuser_  °f  his  former  friend.  On  his  return 
iata  nf  P1  a ?enera^  alaroi  among  the  Paschasian  canon- 
i „f,  FanCe  and  Burgundy  for  the  safety  of  the  sacred 
Confutatfa  maledictis.”  k See  Bard_  ConciL  tom>  w pp>  1015.1018. 
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banner  under  which  they  had  enlisted ; the  hand  of  the 
priest  was  no  longer  to  work  the  daily,  the  hourly  mir- 
acle of  the  reproduction  of  the  Christ  living  in  the  flesh; 
a blow  had  been  aimed  at  the  sacerdotal  character,  which, 
if  permitted  to  take  effect,  must  end  in  the  levelling  of 
that  lofty  platform  upon  which  for  two  centuries  past 
the  decretalists  of  833  had  taken  their  stand.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost ; and  king  Henry  I.  of  France  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  convoke  a general  council  at  Paris1  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Berengarian 
Synod  of  errOTS-  The  more  rigid  Paschasians  of  Ger- 
Paris.  many,  however,  objected  that  the  time  for  in- 
a.d.  1050.  qUjry  was  passed,  and  that  nothing  remained 
to  be  done  but  to  confirm  and  execute  the  sentences 
against  Berengar  already  in  operation.  As  a farther 
objection  to  the  proposed  inquiry,  they  urged  that  it 
must  be  ineffective  until  all  the  delinquents  were  before 
the  council;  and  that  inasmuch  as  Bruno  bishop  of 
Angers  was  implicated  in  the  heresy  of  Berengar,  no 
proceedings  could  be  taken  against  him  without  the  pre- 
vious license  of  the  pope,  to  whom  alone  it  belonged  to 
condemn  and  depose  a bishop.1"  The  French  prelates 
yielded  to  this  argument,  and  on  the  day  of  meeting 
Condemna-  contented  themselves  with  simply  arraigning 
'decree^  ®ereng'ar  as  a convicted  heretic,”  and  reiterat- 
ecree-  ing  the  condemnation  of  the  work  of  Ratram. 
For  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  execution  of  the 
sentence,  it  was  resolved  that  Berengar  and  his  disciples 
should  be  hunted  down  by  the  kings  troops  under  the 
direction  of  the,  clergy,  until  they  should  either  be  driven 


1 For  the  16th  October  1050. 
m An  opinion  which  had  by  this  time 
become  a standing  article  of  the  de- 
cretal creed. 

n Conf.  the  statement  of  Hard.  (Con- 
cil.  tom.  vi.  pp.  1021-1026)  with  the  let- 
ters of  Theoduin  bishop  of  Liege  and 
Berengar.  An  anecdote  connected  with 
this  synod  may  show  the  animus  with 
which  these  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted. The  bishop  of  Orleans  pro- 
duced to  the  assembled  fathers  of  Paris 


a letter  from  Berengar  to  a confidential 
friend,  of  which  he  (the  bishop)  with 
astonishing  effrontery  avowed  that  he 
had  robbed  the  bearer  by  main  force 
with  a view  to  obtain  evidence  against 
Berengar.  This  letter  he  laid  before 
the  meeting  as  conclusive  proof  of  the 
heresy  imputed  to  the  writer.  The 
letter,  we  are  told,  was  read,  and  drew 
forth  groans  of  horror  as  each  succes- 
sive sentence  disclosed  fresh  proofs  of 
his  perverted  mind,  &c. 
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back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  extermi- 
nated from  the  face  of  the  earth.0 

The  council  of  Paris  in  1050  is,  however,  more  re- 
markable for  the  indications  it  furnishes  of  theAiarmofthe 
growing  influence  of  decretalism,  than  for  the  decretaiists. 
effect  it  produced  upon  the  great  controversy  in  hand. 
The  immunity  claimed  for  the  heretical  bishop  of  Angers 
marks  an  abandonment  of  the  privileges  of  the  national 
church,  which  had  not  been  contemplated  as  late  as  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century.*1  But  the  eucharistic  doc- 
trine of  Paschasius  was  too  flattering  to  the  sacerdotal 
aspirations  to  be  relinquished  without  a vigorous  strug- 
g e.  The  transcendentalism  of  the  decretalists  had  crept 
silently  into  the  heart  and  viscera  of  the  sacerdotal  body- 
and  now  no  novelty  could  come  upon  them  with  a more 
alarming  aspect  than  the  doctrine  which  divested  them 
of  the  superhuman  dignity  of  their  office— the  power,  by 
aymgon  of  their  hands,  to  reproduce  the  living  body 
ot  the  Lord.  The  corporeity  and  materiality  of  the  victim 
was  too  necessary  to  sustain  the  character  of  a sacrificing 
and  mediatorial  priesthood  to  be  impugned  without  ex- 
citing  a storm  of  fear  and  anger;  and  in  fact  it  had  the 
effect  of  uniting  them  in  one  combined  effort  to  expel 
the  traitors  from  their  ranks.  Berengar  was  condemned 
and  outlawed;  and  if  Bruno  of  Angers  was  allowed  to 
escape  t°r  the  present,  it  was  only  that  they  might  not, 
in  the  heedless  pursuit  of  present  resentments,  endanger 
a cherished  principle  of  episcopal  privilege.  S 

nfG?^m“8taa.dm£’  however,  the  proclaimed  outlawry 
ol  the  Berenganan  heretics,  nothing  further  is 

fT  1691,8  after  the  C°Un-  the' 

e m ar?®‘  But  m the  year  1054  the  clere-v  controrersy- 
Of  Tourame  obtained  permission  from  popesynodof1054- 

Pasehlf-  to  rrSUnie  the  Proceedings  against  the  anti- 
beS  f .Lanfra?c  affain  8tood  forth  as  prosecutor 
0 b d Syn°d  assembled  at  Tours.  This  council  was 

Fleury  xii.  oonf.  without  regard  to  the  alleged  privilege. 

163.172  PP'  ’ 589>  and  m PP-  They  expressly  rejected  the  plea, 
p The  fathers  of  c*  u , , and  repudiated  the  interposition  of  an 

991),  it  will  be  remeJBo7a/?°iIISj^A*:D*  aPPeal  to  the  pope  between  them  and 
demaed  Tni  dewsedT^’  V TC  the  deIin<luent.  See  Book  VIII.  c.  ri. 
aeposcd  ArchbP-  Amulph  pp.  541  et  sqq.  of  this  work. 
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attended  by  two  cardinal-legates,  Gerard  and  Hildebrand, 
the  latter  afterwards  pope  by  the  title  of  Gregory  VII. 
It  may  appear  strange  that  the  legates  of  the  holy  see 
should  be  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place  under  the 
eye  of  Leo  IX.  at  Rome  and  Vercelli;  if  it  he  indeed 
true  that  the  Berengarian  heresy  had  been  definitively 
condemned  at  both  those  synods.  The  Parisian  divines 
urged  the  decree  of  the  council  of  1050  as  conclusive, 
and  pressed  the  immediate  execution  of  the  sentence 
of  that  assembly  without  further  inquiry.  The  legates 
were,  however,  of  a different  opinion.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  they  knew  of  no  definitive  sentence  of  the  holy  see 
against  Berengar  or  his  imputed  heresy.  They. there- 
fore insisted  upon  going  into  the  whole  question  de  novo , 
and  gave  him  leave  to  defend  his  doctrine  with  all  free- 
dom. He  is,  however,  reproached  by  Lanfranc  with  not 
having  had  the  courage  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege. 
We  are  further  assured  that  a full  retractation  of  his 
errors  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  superior  controver- 
sial skill  of  his  opponents. ' In  his  extant  writings,  how- 
ever, Berengar  frequently  complains  of  the  captious  and 
insidious  artifices  resorted  to  to  obstruct  his  defence ; he 
denied  the  confession  imputed  to  him,  though  he  freely 
admitted  the  inferiority  of  his  own  powers  as  a contro- 
versialist; an  incapacity  which  he  believed  had  often 
betrayed  him  into  the  snares  of  his  antagonists.  We 

Probable  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  conjecture  either  that 
compromise,  tjjg  alleged  retractation  never  passed  his  lips, 
or  that  the  more  liberal  legates  prevailed  upon  him  to 
accept  a compromise  which,  without  wounding  his  own 
convictions,  might  be  susceptible  of  a construction  to 
which  his  opponents,  if  it  so  pleased  them,  might  affix 
the  character  of  a retractation.q 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  extant  accounts  of  the 
Berengar  at  controversy  up  to  this  period  do  not  disclose  to 

Rome,  us  the  real  points  in  dispute  between  the  parties. 

AD‘  ‘ Lanfranc  is  merely  vituperative,  as  far  as  his 
argument  has  come  down  to  us ; and  no  other  advocate 
steps  in  to  supply  the  hiatus.  Whether  Berengar  re- 

a Conf.  the  very  meagre  article  in  the  Cone.  ed.  Hard.  vi.  pp.  1041, 1042. 
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canted  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that  he  continued  for  a 
period  of  five  years  following-  his  alleged  retractation 
publicly  to  teach  the  eucharistic  doctrine  of  his  master 
Erigena,  probably  as  contained  in  the  work  of  Ratram 
In  the  year  1059,  however,  we  find  him  of  his  own  ac- 
cord  at  Rome  before  pope  Nicolas  II.,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  or  explaining  his  opinions.  The.  report  of 
the  conference  is  again  to  be  soug-ht  nowhere  but  in  the 
works  of  his  enemy  Lanfranc,  who  again  assures  us  that 
he  subscribed  a full  and  specific  recantation  of  all  his 
errors,  but  without  disclosing  a single  arg-ument.  or 
reason  to  which  he  may  be  slpposed°to  hafe  yielded" 
A document,  however,  lies  before  us  which  borders  upon 
a confession  of  error,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  lm- 

lL\ZTatl0n  °f  an?  0fihe  Points  in  dispute  between 

f Lis  «flirreRnt  L-anfranc-  In  this  confessi°n  ^ 

IX  tE  f the  heresies  imputed  to  him,”  more  espe- 

Sih^breLTnd  ?mS  that\a.fter  C0I18eC1'a-  Concessions 

won,  tne  bread  and  wine  are  nothing  more  than  Berengar. 

ofTeXS  ^mhol8>  a“d  not  the  pure  body  and  blood 
nn/if  ? Christ,  m such  wise  that  it  may  be  handled 

thed tifoLibe i°fth!,PTst’  and  masticated  by 

saltntftlrd  **  ” a ^ and 

bv  lt^eSmn  ,PurPorts  to  have  been  drawn  up 
oLrnh  ° cardinal-priest  of  the  Roman  . f f 
Bereno^ndfIaS  sloned>  we  are  informed,  by  value””  t“fe 
Duted 5^"? ,scruPIe-  But  it  is  not  ini- conces3ions- 
even  the  ph™  ^ ever  denied  the  real — perhaps  not 
The  real  difl?01^8  Pr®sence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament. 

in  the  a8Sertion  of  his 
- «E^,  ' th  t the  b°dj  reProduced  in  the  sacrament 

nus  eccJesi®  S.  llaui^  ®om*  sedi  • • • • de  sacramento  Domi- 

etc.  anathematizo  omnem  h^resira  • nr^  D-CSe  mens8e  ; • • • scilicet  panem  et 
C1pue,  de  qua  hactenus  infamntno vmum  quae  in  altari  ponuntur,  post 
adstruere  conatur  nanem  pi  v*SUm ; consecrationem  non  solum  sacramen- 
ts in  altari  ponuntur Pno,t  p Um  tum’  sed  etiam  yerum  corpus  et  san- 
tionem solumi^dtr^^rainen f n °ra"  gui"em  Dom*  nos*  J*  C.  esse:  et  sen- 
verum  corpus  et  saneuinem  T>rtmtn0n  sua.llter,  non  solum  sacramento,  sed  in 
J-  C.  esse;  non  posse  sensnalitf^’  n?S-'  Teritate  manibus  sacerdotum  tractariet 
jn  80I0  sacramento  manihnQ  c F’  j1s1  £ranSb  et  fidelium  dentibus  atteri,”  &c. 
turn  tractari,  vel  frano-i  ev^°"  ®ee  t*le  entire  document  apud  Hard. 

ro“  T 1 ^Eautdeem‘US;  ^ * P'  I064’ 
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was  the  human  body  consisting  of  that  identical  flesh 
and  blood  which  might  have  been  sensibly  touched  and 
handled  while  He  lived  on  earth.  Berengar  does  not  by 
this  confession  bind  himself  to  any  such  proposition ; but 
consents  only  that  the  real  body  of  the  Saviour  is  pre- 
sent in  the  Eucharist,  leaving  open  the  question  what 
that  body  is.  Again,  inasmuch  as  the  confession  does 
not  affirm  the  elimination  of  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  after  consecration,  it  was  open  to  him  to  admit 
that  as  long  as  that  substance  remained,  it  might  be 
handled  and  broken  by  the  priest,  and  masticated  by  the 
teeth  of  the  faithful.  Thus  the  two  points  most  shocking 
to  the  Berengarians — namely,  the  identity  of  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  with  his  human  body,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  original  elements  after  consecration — 
were  tacitly  yielded.  They  might  even  admit  a cor- 
poreity, though  of  a higher  nature — a body  analogous 
to  that  of  the  glorified  saints  as  described  by  St.  Paul.5 
So  that  while  he  denied  against  the  Paschasians  the  pre- 
sence of  the  earthly  body,  he  might  still  avow  and  believe 
in  the  presence  of  the  celestial  or  spiritual  body,  which, 
in  combination  with  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  be- 
came both  tangible  and  frangible  in  the  hand  of  the 
priest,  and  capable  of  mastication  by  the  teeth  of  the 
faithful.1 

At  this  hearing,  as  at  that  of  Tours  in  the  year  1054, 
there  appears  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  divines 
divines  de-  an  obvious  flinching  from  the  extremes  of  the 
8^mis<T  Paschasian  doctrine.  On  both  occasions  we 
promise,  were  anxious  for  a compromise 

that  might,  on  the  one  hand,  satisfy  their  good  friends 
the  decretalists  of  France  and  Germany,  and,  on  the 
other,  disembarrass  them  of  a perplexing  and  irritating 
discussion  at  a moment  when  Rome  had  her  hands  full 


• “There  is  a natural  body,  and 
there  is  a spiritual  body,”  &c.  1 Cor . 
xv.  44.  Tne  glorified  body  of  the 
Saviour  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  be 
different  from  that  of  his  companions 
in  that  home  to  which  He  promised  to 
be  with  them  to  eternity, — “ that  where 
I am,  there  ye  may  be  also.” 


* The  last  clause  suggests  a third 
open  question  as  between  Berengar 
and  his  opponents,  that  is,  whether 
there  be  any  sacrament  at  all  where 
the  recipient  is  an  “intidelis”  or  un- 
worthy communicant.  But  we  think 
this  question  was  not  raised. 
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of  affairs  more  immediately  touching'  both  her  spiritual 
and  temporal  interests.  The  Paschasians  were  permitted 
to  raise  their  song  of  triumph.  The  confession  left  room 
for  their  extreme  deductions;  and  they  of  course  con- 
tended that  it  established  them.  Pope  Nicolas  II.  was 
satisfied  by  the  result;  he  sent  copies  of  the  Decree  of 
document  to  all  the  churches  of  Italy,  France,  Nicolas  11. 
and  Germany,  in  the  belief  that  he  had  poured  oil  upon 
the  waters  of  strife.  The  Berengarians,  however,  took 
a different  view,  and  continued  with  unabated  courage 
to  inculcate  their  doctrine  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice, 
and  to  inveigh  against  that  of  their  opponents. 

Berengar  lived  and  preached  in  peace  for  the  space 
of  seven  years  from  his  ordeal  at  Rome.  But 
in  the  year  1060  the  controversy  was  once  revWedby7 
more  revived  by  the  indefatigable  Lanfranc, 
in  a work  published  shortly  before  that  time.  AJ>' 

In  that  production  he  charged  his  opponent  with  clan- 
destinely propagating  opinions  he  had  publicly  con- 
demned and  renounced.  Berengar  had,  it  appears,  within 
that  period  secured  himself  from  the  personal  attacks  of 
his  enraged  adversaries'*  under  the  protection  of  certain 
powerful  friends.  Lanfranc  took  advantage  of  this 
natural  precaution  on  the  part  of  his  adversary  to  taunt 
him  with  deceit  and  cowardice.  “He  had,”  vehemence 
he  said,  “evaded  a combat  which,  if  he  had  of Lanfrttno- 
been  a sincere  lover  of  truth,  he  ought  to  have  courted, 
though  it  might  have  led  him  even  unto  death.  If  he 
really  believed  in  the  creed  he  had  so  long  and  so  ob- 
stinately professed  and  taught,  why  had  he  not  preferred 
closing  his  career  by  the  glorious  death  of  a martyr,  to 
prolon^in^  his  miserable  life  by  deceit  and  perjury?”' 
But,”  said  his  accuser,  “ the  arch-heretic  has  on  many 
occasions  spoken  maliciously  against  the  church  and 


° lengths  these  persons 

were  disposed  to  go  in  their  hostilities 
msy  be  judged  by  the  proceeding  ol 
the  bishop  of  Orleans  and  the  decree 

m V^DCl! of  Paris  in  1054-  See  P 
126  ef  this  chapter,  note  (“). 

T death  would  hare  been  certain 
enough  at  the  hands  of  his  furious  an- 


tagonist; the  martyrdom, , very  hypo- 
thetical. It  is  not  the  custom  of  tri- 
umphant fanatics  to  allow  the  halo  of 
martyrdom  to  rest  upon  the  brows  of 
their  victims.  Supposing  all  the  charges 
against  Berengar  were  proved,  which 
was  the  greater  hypocrite,  he  or  his 
enemy  ? 
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court  of  Rome;  he  hath  described  that  church  as  ‘a 
conventicle  of  the  reprobate’ — ‘the  see  of  Satan  rather 
than  of  Peter such  blasphemies  had  never  yet  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  the  worst  of  heretics  or  schismatics ; 
not  even  such  outcasts  as  those  had  ever  failed  in  rever- 
ence for  the  chair  of  Peter : what  wonder  that  he  who 
could  thus  slander  the  church  should,  in  the  like  spirit, 
trample  upon  her  doctrine, — the  doctrine  which  had  been 
the  uniform  and  uninterrupted  tradition  of  that  church 
of  which  Rome  was  the  head  and  the  representative  ?” 

Berengar  replied  to  the  argument,  not  to  the  invec- 
Repiy  of  tive.  He  affirmed  that  the  fathers  of  the  church 
Berengar.  were  not  agreed  upon  the  nature  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  sacrifice : some  of  the  most  learned  among  them,  he 
said,  had  treated  it  as  u species,  similitude,  figure,  sym- 
bol, mystery,  sacrament;”  but  had  come  to  no  decision 
in  words,  on  which  all,  or  even  the  most  eminent  among 
Rejoinder  of  them,  could  be  said  to  agree.  The  rejoinder  of 
Lanfranc.  Lanfranc  is  remarkable:  it  was,  he  affirmed, 
sign  and  reality  in  one ; for,  if  it  be  true  that  the  con- 
secrated elements  are  a simple  commemoration,  and  not 
a repetition  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  it  would 
follow  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  far  more  excellent 
than  the  Christian  ;w  for  surely  the  manna  which  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  the  animals  which  were  sacrificed 
dajr  by  day  upon  the  altar  of  the  temple,  were  of  greater 
value  than  a mouthful  of  bread  and  wine. 

Without  troubling  ourselves  with  the  logical  value 
Real  intent  of  the  suggestion,  or  its  real  bearing  upon  the 
orters  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  it  concerns  us  to 
^coVporeai e mark  the  solicitude  with  which  the  parallel  be- 
presence.  tween  the  Christian  Eucharist  and  the  Mosaic 
sacrifice  of  blood  upon  the  altar  of  atonement — the  former 
as  the  proper  sequel  and  continuance  of  the  latter,  even 
to  its  daily  repetition — is  preserved.*  Yet  though  of  the 
same  general  character  of  an  atonement  for  sin,  the 
Christian  sacrifice  must,  they  contended,  stand  as  far 

” Availing  himself  with  much  dex-  in  the  sense  of  a eucharistic  sacrifice, 
terifcy  of  Berengar’ s use  of  the  term  or  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving. 

“ sacrifice,”  which  he  probably  meant  * Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  vii.  p.  193. 
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above  the  Jewish  as  the  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God  stands 
above  that  of  the  representative  victim  which  bled  upon 
the  Mosaic  altar.  By  this  reasoning  the  decretalists 
obtained  a substantial  and  tangible  victim,  above  all 
human  comprehension  superior  in  excellence  to  that  of 
the  older  dispensation — a victim  which  they,  as  a true 
mediatorial  and  sacrificing  priesthood,  might,  in  like 
manner,  immolate  day  by  day  on  their  own  altars.  And 
inasmuch  as  their  sacrifice  was  real  and  not  symbolical 
or  figurative,  so  also-  their  altar  was  to  be  conceived  as 
a real  and  not  a symbolical  or  figurative  altar.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  prospects  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  doctrine  opened  to  its  contrivers,  more 
especially  to  the  high-priest  from  whom  the  power  to 
perform  this  miraculous  atonement  was  made  to  flow  as 
the  fountain-head  of  all  spiritual  power.7 

After  the  example  of  Lanfranc,  many  a champion 
stepped  forth  to  do  battle  to  the  death  on  behalf  s , , 
or  the  Paschasian  doctrine.-  In  that  day  men  /ouLs. 
proved  their  sincerity  by  deed  rather  than  by  AJ><  1075> 
?[*[*)  and  the  literary  soldier  who  would  hesitate  to 
shed  his  own  or  his  adversary’s  blood  in  the  cause,  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  cutting  reproof  cast  by  Lanfranc 
upon  his  opponent.2  But  Berengar  saw  no  particular 
a vantage  to  his  cause  in  the  honour  of  martyrdom,  so 
i erally  offered  to  him  by  his  adversary.  His  choice 
urned  out  rather  fortunate  than  otherwise.  He  lived 
n peace  from  the  year  1066  to  the  year  1075.  In  the 
er  year  his  doctrine  was  once  more  drawn  into  dis- 
cussion  at  a provincial  council  held  at  Poitiers  under  the 
2fVf  Ger^d  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia,  the  active 
E °f  P°pe  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  in  France. 

meetings  appear  to  have  been  held  about  the  same 

&»ir  7- Book  VI-  - *•  - 

work : 1 Book  rW1D^.P.as8aSes  iQthi3  z Among  the  opponents  of- Berengar 
2.  Ibid.  c.iii  no  j 6*  ?7,  Fleur y names  Guitmund,  a disciple  of 

p.  90, on Chr'ictior, o ’ u .?•  Ibid.  c.  iv.  Lanfranc;  Alger,  a monk  of  Cluny; 
e.  vi.  pp.  J47  ffbata.  Ibid.  Alberic,  a deacon  of  Monte  Cassino; 
Priesthood  5 e*  e s^rificing  and  the  saintly  abbot  Worphemius. 

’ 5,lbld*P-  56;  Apostolical  H.  E,  xiii.  pp.  287-294. 
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time  in  the  Aquitanian  provinces  upon  the  Berengarian 
heresy  ;a  but  at  these  meetings  the  controversy  was  con- 
ducted in  so  intemperate  a spirit  as  to  lead  to  no  practical 
result.  In  this  state  these  disputes  lingered  on  till  the 
year  1079,  when  the  subject  was  again  taken  in  hand  by 
pope  Gregory  VII.  himself. 

In  that  year  Berengar  once  more  visited  Rome,  for 
Visit  of  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  with- 
Berengar  out  fear  for  his  personal  safety,  and  in  the  ex- 
ad^o79  Pect&tion  of  an  impartial  hearing.  For  the 
authenticity  of  this  passage  in  his  history  we 
are  enabled  to  appeal  to  his  own  account  of  the  transac- 
tion in  parallel  with  that  of  an  opponent,  Hugo  abbot  of 
Flavigny,b  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  ele- 
venth century.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  Hil- 
debrand had  become  acquainted  with  Berengar  at  the 
conferences  held  at  Tours  in  1054.'  By  the  admission  of 
Lanfranc  himself,  the  latter  was  a person  of  great  learn- 
ing and  engaging  manners';  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  pontiff  remembered  him  with  a respect  which 
had  improved  into  friendship  during  his  year’s  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  pending  the  inquiry  of  1059  under  pope 
Nicolas  II.d 

At  Rome  Berengar,  therefore,  found  himself  in  a 
Easy  positionP°sition  of  comparative  liberty  and  personal 
of  Berengar  safety  ; and  he  defended  himself  with  courage 
at  Rome.  an(j  mo^eration>  He  acknowledged  that  on  the 
former  occasion  he  had  admitted  the  real  presence  of  a 
true  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharistic  bread ; his  adver- 
saries replied  that  he  had  in  that  confession  omitted  the 
essential  word  “ substantially”  ( substantialiter ),  so  as  to 
evade  the  true  point  which  made  all  the  difference  be- 
tween orthodoxy  and  heresy  ;e  thereby  virtually  repu- 


» Cone.  ed.  Colet.  xii.  pp.  585,  586. 
b Flavigny  was  a monastery  in  the 
diocese  of  Aiitun  and  the  modern  de- 
partment of  the  Cote  d’Or.  See  Hugo - 
nis  Flaviniacensis  Chron.  ap.  Pertz , 
tom.  viii.  p.  443;  Concil.  ed.  Colet.  xii. 
pp.  629  et  sqq. ; Martene  et  Durand , 
Thee.  Anecdot.  tom.  iv.  p.  103.  Conf. 
Fleury , xiii.  pp.  385,  386..  It  is  to  be 


noticed  that  Hugo,  though  described 
as  an  adversary  of  Berengar,  was  only 
fourteen  years  old  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. He  was  therefore  not  strictly  a 
contemporary  writer. 
c See  p.  127  of  this  chap. 
d Supplem.  Concil.  ed.  Colet  tom.  ii. 
p.  29. 

e They  intended,  namely,  to  drive 
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diating  the  elimination  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  its  tramubstantiation  into  the  human  body  of 
the  Saviour.  But  that  confession,  such  as  it  stood  upon 
the  records  of  the  Roman  churchy  appears  to  have  satis- 
fied the  pope  and  the  majority  of  the  learned  prelates 
who  attended  this  conference ; and  among*  the  rest,  the 
very  orthodox  and  erudite  Peter  Damiani.  But  his  op- 
ponents clamorously  demanded  a further  inquiry  j and 
in  the  end  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  reserve  the  cause 
for  more  solemn  investigation  at  the  semestral  council  to 
be  held  in  the  Lent  of  the  following  year.  When  that 
time  arrived,  Berengar  consented,  for.  the  sakeInve3tigation 
oi  peace,  to  add  the  word  substantialiter  toofth.eBeren- 
his  prior  confession.  His  adversaries,  however,  tnne and^om- 
by  their  unseemly  triumph  drew  from  him  an  Promise- 
explanation  of  the  term,  which  left  the  question  pretty 
much  where  it  was  before.  By  the  word  substantialiter. 
e replied,  he  must  not  be  understood  to  admit  either  the 
elimination  of  the  natural  elements,  or  their  transmuta- 
tion into  the  substance  of  the  natural  body  and  blood  of 
the  oaviour;  neither  ought  he,  by  using  the  words  « sub- 
stantially present,”  to  be  taken  to  admit  a natural  and 
eaf.  rather  than  a spiritual  and  heavenly,  substance : 
w . *atijer  substance  he  verily  believed  was  really  pre- 
sen  m the  Eucharist  to  every  faithful  communicant, 
xnus  by  the  interposition  of  a non-natural  sense  he  put 
e controversy  on  its  legs  again,  and  fairly  puzzled  his 
pponents.  Both  parties  confessed  the  reality  of  Christ’s 
p esence  m the  sacrament ; but  the  question  still  re- 
mamed  behind,  whether  that  reality  amounted  to  an 
absolute  corporeal  identity,  excluding  the  presence  of  any 
jrr  !na**er  or  substance, — that  is,  an  unqualified 
culous  transmutation  of  the  elements  into  the  natural 
whifi.a  • J5  °0<^  I'Ord  solely  and  exclusively, — or 
eF  U"  was  no  more  than  a spiritual  and  represen- 
rliflnn.  such  as  might  require  no  substantial 

be  m the  natural  character  and  substance  of  the 


as  he  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
suffered  on  the  cross,  and  ascended 
into  heaven. 
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elements,  and  offer  no  contradiction  to  the  evidence  of 
the  senses. 

Though  the  appropriate  name  for  their  special  doc- 
imperfect  trine  °f  the  Eucharist  had  not  been  uttered  by 
success  of  the  the  Paschasians,  it  was  in  all  its  parts  identical 
Paschasians.  w doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  as  first 
authoritatively  promulgated  at  the  general  council  of  the 
Lateran  (a.d.  1215)  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III. 
But  on  the  occasion  now  before  us  their  success  was  far 
from  complete.  The  turn  which  the  inquiry  took,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  it,  show  clearly  that  the 
mind  of  the  Latin  church  was  not  as  yet  so  thoroughly 
habituated  to  a view  of  the  ordinance  which  involved  the 
renunciation  of  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  called 
for  a subtlety  of  discrimination  requiring  time  and  incul- 
cation to  instil  it  into  the  vulgar  mind.  The  fathers  of 
Rome  were  surprised  ; they  hesitated  and  took  refuge  in 
compromise,  and  ended  by  abandoning  the  parties  to 
their  respective  expositions  with  no  precise  aecision  to 
guide  them.  There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  Paschasians  had  insisted  upon  such  a decision 
— if  they  had  pressed  for  an  express  declaration  in  con- 
formity with  the  essential  doctrine,  that  in  the  sacrament 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  no  longer  existed,  but 
were  transformed  into  the  veritable,  substantial,  and  ter- 
restrial body  of  Christ,  appearing  indeed  to  the  deluded 
senses  as  bread  and  wine,  but  being  in  fact  and  reality  no- 
thing less  than  the  whole  Christ,  and  nothing  beside, — 
they  would  not  have  prevailed  upon  Gregory  vll.  or  Da- 
miani,  or  a majority  of  the  synod,  to  side  with  them.  Be- 
rengar  affirms  that  he  signed  his  second  confession  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  pope,  who  was  anxious  to  avoid  a 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  during  his  arduous 
contest  with  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  Every  circum- 
f stance  attending  these  conferences  shows  that 
Gregory  vii.  the  pope  had  conceived  a great  regard  for  Be- 
Berengar.  rengar>  an<i  that  he  was  solicitous  to  protect  him 
against  the  violence  of  his  adversaries/  Up  to 

f His  personal  respect  for  the  here-  the  reproach  of  being  a Berengarian. 
siarch  seems  to  have  drawn  upon  him  The  charge  was  certainly  propagated 
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the  end  of  his  residence  in  Rome,  Gregory  treated  him 
with  distinguished  kindness,  and  dismissed  him  with  an 
autograph  safe-conduct  in  the  amplest  and  most  cordial 
terms;  threatening  all  persons  who  should  molest  him 
on  his  homeward  journey,  or  thereafter  presume  to  call 
him  heretic,  with  the  anathema  of  the  church.  He  sent 
with  him  a chamberlain  of  his  own  household  to  signify 
the  favour  of  the  holy  see,  and  wrote  to  the  archbishop 
of  Tours,  the  bishop  of  Angers,  and  the  Earl  Fulk  of 
Anjou,  to  insure  him  against  all  further  molestation  on 
the  score  of  his  opinions. 

His  adversaries  allege  that  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on 
his  native  soil  he  hastened  to  repudiate  his  late 
retractation,  and  continued  as  before  to  propa-  nnmSed 
gate  the  eucharistic  heres}r.  This  might  be  true tm  his  death* 
enough  in  their  acceptation  of  the  terms  of  the  A-I>‘ 1088' 
confession;  hut  upon  that  topic  Berengar  had  not  left 
them  in  the  dark,  though  it  might  suit  them  to  heap  the 
sms  of  their  superiors  on  his  back.  In  the  year  1080  we 
nnd  him  again  present  at  a synod  assembled  at  Bordeaux 
to  give  an  account  of  his  faith  before  two  papal  legates 
and  several  bishops ; but  with  what  result  is  unknown. 
_ut  by  this  time  he  was  an  aged  man,  and  the  remaining 
eight  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  for  aught  we  know  to 
6 C°pt!'ar^  ?he  enjoyment  of  the  reverence  and  re- 
• “?  suPeriors  and  disciples.  He  died  in  the  year 
iu»8,m  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  and  was  interred 
m the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  Cenotaphs  and 
panegyrics  by  surviving  friends  bear  witness  to  the  ge- 
neral regret  for  his  loss.*  * 


bj'  theimpenal.BtpHrty  with  some  sue 
<*ss.  The  fiery  Baronins  lavishes  hii 
mdignation  against  the  insolent  dis 

aTio™" sf.1*1'8  at.rocious  slander 
, I?79 ’ § 6> tora*  xvii.  p.  483. 

, fwry^ siii.  pp.  497, 498.  The  Pas- 

ir%a?rnf.;hat  the  peacrfui  con- 

elusion  of  his  life  was  to  be  ascribed  tc 


his  having  ultimately  repented  and  re- 
nounced his  errors;  of  which  repent- 
ance and  renunciation  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence,  except  the  fact  that 
he  actually,  much  to  their  disgust, 
ended  his  life  in  peace.  Cent.  Magd. 
cent.  xi.  p.  658. 
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Development  of  the  views  of  the  extreme  sacerdotal  party-The  empress 
Wilf  XT  0fT^”y  ^-Death  of  Victor  II.-Election  of  Frederic  of 
deaTh  nf  ; f ^“  ^--Hddebrand  in  Germany-his  success-Activity  and 
Uon  nfl  ? T?^~7he  riTa‘  P°Pefl  Benedict  X-  and  Nicolas  II.-Elec- 
ad  lOSfl  tu3  ItI'  _^e  dTf S 1118  rival  Benedict  X. — Great  synod  at  Rome, 
trane„!?.  T eC  n;  °f  NieoIas  U'  The  ^mny-c/ause-Provision  for  ex- 
donlproh  M0^  /'!  a°d  anathema  Explanation  of  the  decree  of  elec- 
0,“  r^  bable  drl^  oftIle  decree-how  it  affected  the  imperial  prerogative 
aJnTrtl0rPr0T19i0n  agaiDst  simonia“e  a»d  lay  investiture— Decree 
t.  c enc  . marriage  Policy  of  the  priesthood  regarding  marriage — 
-Hild  lay  mar]dage — Progress  of  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy 

ment  audWeTt  thepope  “aUianc®  with  the  Normans-Pontifical  enfeoff- 
ment  and  mvestiture  to  the  Normans-its  consequences-Legal  character  of 

invesr^td  8 eff“L°f  the  conveyance — The  pope  gfves  an  absolute 
investiture— and  incurs  a forfeiture  of  his  own  rights. 

*7as  Bbserved  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  pre- 
eding  Book,  that,  « at  the  death  of  the  last  r \ 
Per°r  of  the  Saxon  line,  the  papacy  had  to  of  church  and 
outward  appearance  merged  in  the  empire ; and  ?***  at  the, 
that  the  acts  of  the  popes  on  all  occasions  of  SfSEXu? 
importance  seemed  to  flow  rather  from  the  im-  century’ 

P an  from  the  pontifical  prerogative/**  It  was  at 

a Book  IX.  c.  i.  p.  2 of  this  work. 
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the  same  time  remarked  that  no  such  intimate  fusion  of 
the  two  powers  had  taken  place  as  to  lead  to  any  defi- 
nite adjustment  of  their  respective  competency,  or  to  the 
establishment  of  any  line  of  demarcation  within  which 
their  claims  as  against  each  other  might  be  constitution- 
ally restricted;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  from 
without  which  had  driven  them  into  the  alliance  should 
be  removed,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  repulsive 
forces  inherent  in  their  nature  from  operating  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  accidental  union. 

That  outward  pressure  has  been  traced  to  three  distinct 
Evils  and  causes : (1)  the  decay  of  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
thdr  reme-  tion  and  discipline ; (2)  the  disruption  of  the 
dies-  bonds  of  society,  and  the  confusion  of  political 
interests  in  Italy  and  Europe  generally;  (3)  the  increasing 
power  and  activity  of  the  Germanic  sovereigns.  To  these 
causes  of  paralysing  constraint  on  the  vital  powers  of  the 
church  of  Rome  we  may  add  that  of  a social  demoralisa- 
tion inconsistent  with  any  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment founded,  however  remotely,  on  Christian  principles. 
To  the  first  of  these  causes  we  ascribed  the  relaxation  of 
the  grasp  upon  the  public  conscience  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  during  the  vigorous 
administrations  of  Nicolas  I.  and  Hadrian  II.;  to  the 
second  we  traced  the  suspension  of  those  powers  of  go- 
vernment—that  political  sovereignty — which,  in  the  then 
existing  state  of  society,  was  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  vast  spiritual  prerogative  claimed  by  the  holy  see ; 
to  the  third  we  imputed  the  substantial  transfer  of  the 
papal  elections  to  the  Germanic  dynasty,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  papacy  to  an  item  of  imperial  patron- 
age. Then,  in  the  fourth  place,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
pestilential  immorality  which  polluted  alike  every  element 
of  society — that  the  prevalence  of  incontinence,  peijury, 
venality,  rapine,  and  crimes  of  violence — had  infected  the 
church  to  its  heart’s  core,  and  produced  a looseness  and 
a rottenness  of  trunk  and  branches  which,  until  the  re- 
moval of  the  canker,  could  bring  forth  nothing  but  sour 
and  unwholesome  fruit.  And  to  this  radical  disease  the 
attention  of  every  honest  reformer  of  the  age  was  directed. 
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The  great  object  of  their  exertions  was  first  to  awaken 
the  public  conscience,  by  a vigorous  assault  upon  the 
capital  vice  of  the  age — sexual  incontinence.  To  that 
end  they  made  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  re- 
striction of  the  laity  within  the  canonical  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity,  the  tests  of  the  progress  made 
in  their  warfare  against  the  debilitating  corruptions  of 
the  age.  That  the  monks  should  have  set  about  the 
gigantic  task  before  them  in  their  own  way,  that  they 
should  have  looked  for  the  remedy  to  be  applied  in  their 
own  moral  pharmacopoeia,  is  no  just  cause  of  censure. 
The  path  of  reformation  was  marked  out  beforehand  for 
them,  by  the  rule  prescribed  in  the  institutes  of  their 
beatified  oracles.  They  cannot  therefore  be  fairly  made 
responsible  for  the  contingent  mischief  they  may  have 
done,  as  long  as  they  laboured  honestly  in  the  cause  of 
moral  improvement.  The  benumbing  pressure  of  two 
particular  vices  upon  the  vital  interests  of  society  was 
universally  felt  and  deplored : venality  and  faithlessness 
in  clergy  and  laity  were  to  be  encountered  by  severe  laws 
against  simony : a delicate  touchstone  was  to  be  applied 
to  try  the  consciences  of  both  in  the  matter  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  ecclesiastical  patronage ; just  as  the  laws 
against  sacerdotal  marriage  and  lay  incest  were  designed 
to  awaken  the  public  indignation  against  voluptuous  in- 
continence in  both. 

If  these  had  been  the  leading  motives  of  the  re- 
formers, and  as  far  as  they  really  were  so ; if  Motives  of 
they  had  not  entertained  ulterior  and  selfish the  reformers, 
objects  ; if  personal  or  corporate  ambition  had  had  no 
share  in  their  mode  of  warfare  against  the  vices  of  so- 
ciety;  we  might  perhaps  lament  the  narrow  and  pre- 
sumptuous grounds  upon  which  they  acted,  but  must 
applaud  then1  zeal,  and  respect  their  self-denying  upright- 
ness of  purpose,  as  observed  in  the  language  and  de- 
meanour of  Damiani,  Ariald,  Anselm  of  Lucca,  Frederic 
of  Lorraine,  and  the  primitive  leaders  of  the  disciplinarian 
school.  These  good  men,  however,  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  inquire  whether  they  were  throwing  open  the 
gate  to  vices  which,  if  not  more  shocking  to  the  moral 
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sense  of  mankind,  were  not  less  injurious  to  the  religious 
interests  of  society.  Were  they,  it  may  be  asked,  un- 
conscious that  continence  in  their  mouths  might  mean 
servitude  under  monastic  rule, — the  conversion  of  the 
religious  world  into  one  vast  convent,  with  a pontiff  of 
Borne  for  its  universal  abbot?  Were  they  so  blind  as 
not  to  perceive  that  their  idea  of  simony  might,  with  a 
little  expansion,  be  made  to  include  every  kind  of  lay 
patronage;  to  embrace  every  scrap  of  land,  every  de- 
scription of  property  which,  through  any  kind  or  con- 
veyance, might  pass  into  the  possession  of  church  or 
churchmen ; and  so  to  cast  one-half,  or  even  two-thirds, 
of  the  productive  means  of  the  community  into  the  flesh- 
pots  of  the  church,  for  her  and  her  ministers  to  fatten 
upon? 

We  believe  that  this  was  the  case ; and  that  such  was 
„ in  no  respect  the  intent  of  the  honester  section 

tent  of  the  of  the  reformers  of  the  Hildebrandine  age.  But 
political  there  was  one  among:  them  who  not  only  in- 
tended  all  this,  but  much  more ; one  who  had 
estimated  at  their  just  value  the  moving  powers  which 
his  unconscious  coadjutors  had  put  in  action,  with  the 
determined  purpose  of  not  permitting  them  to  rust  for 
want  of  use.  The  first  object  of  Hildebrand  and  his  party 
was  to  restore  a self-existent,  independent  papacy ; and 
with  that  view  to  emancipate  the  pontificate  from  imperial 
control.  But  for  that  purpose  it  was  above  all  requisite  to 
restore  discipline,  and  to  reform  immoral  practice  upon  a 
plan  and  principle  which  should  transfer  the  custody  of 
the  public  conscience  from  the  hands  of  the  state  to  those 
of  the  church.  It  was  moreover  necessary  to  repress 
civil  disorder,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a solid  politi- 
cal interest  in  Italy;  and  upon  a basis  thus  secured  to 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  a combined  moral,  religi- 
ous, and  political  system  which  should  balance  the  merely 
military  preponderance  of  the  empire,  and  place  them  in 
a position  to  take  advantage  of  any  accidental  circum- 
stances which  might  occur  to  favour  the  unlimited  ex- 
pansion of  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy. 

These  hopes  and  expectations  were  founded  upon 
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shrewd  observation  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  T. 

Many  of  the  chances  reckoned  upon  were  of  rfm"6 
probable  occurrence ; others  were  such  as  un-  brand- 
expectedly  to  open  out  prospects  of  advantage  that  might 
have  been  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
political  events.  Thus,  the  premature  death  of  Henry 
III.,  in  the  year  1056,  ridded  the  reformers  at  once  of  a 
master  who  might  have  baffled  their  tactics  for  many  a 
year . to  come,  and  made  room  for  the  thousand  contin- 
gencies of  a weak  and  stormy  minority.  The  collapse  of 
the  imperial  power  in  Italy,  which  followed  that  event, 
enabled  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  an  object  of  vital 
interest  at  home.  The  election  of  a pontiff  had  hitherto 
rested,  in  a great  measure,  with  the  urban  and  rural 
nobility  of  Rome,  controlled,  on  occasions,  either  by  the 
imperial  mandate,  or  the  irregular  interference  of  the 

populace  under  the  stimulus  of  domestic  faction.  Hilde-  ' 

inlllSf  ^inTssity  of  “arrowing‘  a franchise  which 
"fd™th  ,the  u.mty  of  action  so  essential  to  the 
223  fl  ^ 1 ,P  an  of  church-go vemment.  His  success 
twlrhlS  Pa^  the  most  obstructive  impediment  to 
that  absolutism  which  distinguished  the  political  from 
the  disciplinarian  school  of  reform.  The  latter 

?rTthei  *5®  P°Wers  of  the  church as illimitable  theSPn- 
jor  the  reformation  of  an  evil  world : Hilde-  narians- 

SL75ardedJ-hem  88  e<lua%  80  for  purpose  of 
, Ynwittiu^  Damiani  himself 
£ °f  worldly  Policy  of  his  col- 

53TS.1 l^formshed  W with  a principle  equally  service- 
foal  reforma tPr0mTT0n  0f  \ecular  conquest  and  of  spiri- 
and  oblio-atin1011*  taught  that  all  temporal  compacts 
church  rS*  .fv?  .wa^  t0  welfare  of  the 

in  the  b lPmt“al  lmperium  which  was  vested 

finement  Jjtv/  **!£ <dlur<dl  was  as  httle  susceptible  of  con- 
divine  dowoJ1^  thC  narrJ°T  hounds  of  human  laws  as  the 
was  the  from  which  it  emanated ; that  the  church 

8eintivPS?f  Rmterpreter  of  the  divine  will>  and  cou- 

lonyer  than  i,-!111^.811  enactments  could  be  binding  no 
so  exwmnri  a ^ey  were  iQ  accordance  with  that  will 
P e • circumstances,  events,  necessities,  colli- 
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sions  of  conflicting-  duty,  and  other  independent  consider- 
ations, might  at  any  time  operate  to  dissolve  the  most 
solemn  engagements : as  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty 
were  inscrutable,  so  likewise  those  of  His  church : as  His 
will  appeared  sometimes  to  adopt  one  course,  sometimes 
precisely  its  opposite,  so  likewise  His  church  was  em- 
powered to  overleap  all  merely  human  considerations  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  decrees.1* 

True  to  the  monastic  principle,  Damiani  believed  the 
Application  single  path  of  salvation  lay  in  unreasoning 
0 b^HUde*7  obedience  to  the  divine  will : but  in  order  to 
brand  and  sustain  the  duty  of  obedience  there  must  be 
Damiani.  somewhere  an  authority  to  command ; that 
authority  he  believed  to  be  vested  in  the  church,  and  her 
earthly  chief  the  Roman  pontiff.  But  he  was  anxious 
that  his  church  should  speak  the  will  of  God ; Hilde- 
brand, that  she  should  be  the  pliant  interpreter  of  his 
own  designs.  With  the  power  in  his  hands,  there  was  no 
real  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  desired  responses.  Armed 
with  a principle  so  manageable,  and  endowed  with  the 
ability  and  the  determination  to  draw  from  it  all  the  ad- 
vantage it  was  capable  of  yielding,  Hildebrand  launched 
boldly  upon  the  ocean  of  worldly  interests  and  passions, 
in  the  confident  hope  of  constraining  a reprobate  world 
to  exchange  the  servitude  of  Satan  for  that  of  the  pope 
of  Rome.®  The  instrumentality  by  which  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  this  grand  project  was  fully  prepared,  and  laid 
ready  to  his  hand,  within  the  eighteen  years  which  inter- 
vened between  the  deaith  of  Leo  IX.  in  1055  and  his  own 
accession  to  the  papacy,  by  the  name  of  Gregory  VII., 
in  the  year  1073.  The  mode  and  manner  of  the  opera- 
tion is  in  some  respects  obscure ; but  we  hope  to  present 
them  in  such  a shape  as  to  convey  a correct  notion  both 
of  the  scheme  itself  and  of  the  ability  with  which  it  was 
worked  out.  The  most  important  difficulty  we  have  to 
encounter  is  the  questionable  character  of  the  testimony 
we  are  compelled  to  rely  upon.  Almost  all  our  wit- 

b See  the  principle  as  laid  down  by  Appendix  I.  to  this  chapter. 

Damiani  in  the  work  entitled  “Discep-  c Damiani  would  have  said,  as  we 
tatio  Synodalis  inter  Regis  defensorem  doubt  not  he  thought,  “ to  the  service 
et  sane.  Rom.  Eccles.  Defensorem,”  in  of  God.” 
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nesses  are  so  deeply  tainted  with  ignorance,  dishonesty 
and  party  spirit,  that  it  is  difficult  to- verify  many  im- 
portant facts,  and  still  more  so  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
we  have  hit  upon  the  right  interpretation.  The  task 
however,  is  not  impracticable.  Certain  leading  incidents 
stand  uncontradicted;  and  fortunately  the  current  of 
opinion  flows  forth  so  clearly  and  rapidly  under  our  eye, 

Kii^  °Se  14  °r  mistake  the  directio4  the  fault  must 

TY  T^e,?rfASnSaCtion  which  followed  the  death  of  Leo 
. / (A.D.  1055)  presents  us  with  a remarkable  tv 
mstance  of  the  kind  of  difficulty  which  meets  us  SSK 
at almost .every  step  of  this  period  of  our  nar- Ofv,vtoti?rn 
rative.  One  witness'1  assures  us  that  after  that  A.D.  1055^" 
wwrtfte  Boinim  clergy  and  people  pressed  Hildebrand 
to  accept  the  papacy;  but  that  he  resolutely  declined  the 

tZ^drPrerailed  UP°n  them  t0  send^ Um  as  their 
thom  r,  11  ?erman-^  persuade  the  emperor  to  grant 
them  M and  perfect  liberty  to  choose  the?  own  bfhon 

«trt 1 * differe“'  z 

sion.  No  person,  he  tells  us,  being  to  be  found  w ! 
!K1^C1T  qualifiecl  for  so  ex-^To^ 
Germany  ^ c^urc^>  Hildebrand  was  sent  into 

courtry^or^n  !rC\iam°Dff  the  PrelacJ  of  that  distant 
Again^the  first  n^th*  perso.n  to  the  vacant  throne, 
was  received  and  I ?“ T-  W?lers  8tates  that  Hildebrand 
cordialitv  • tha  d entert£“ned  by  the  emperor  with  great 
terviewsyandhtbiehWaS  hono!ir?d  with  “any  private  in- 
theeTiiltS?;thuke  succeeded  in  convincing  Henry  of 
TAtTld  mCUr-by  Conferri^  **  pontificate^  as 
quence  the  (>mnfei,0^ITe : tkat  hy  his  persuasive  elo- 
tyrannous  nSeLT  FeYailed  uPon  tb  renounce  the 
People  of  Romo  tv.  ^ a^  J°  resfy1'e  to  the  clergy  and 
bishop  • and  that  tvf  undoul)*£d  right  to  elect  their  own 
sentfee  a ieSo*  Hildebrand,  as  their  repre- 

steward of  tho  • ehhardt  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  the  high- 
' Zl  "1  penal  household, — a prelate,  he  adds, 

VOL.  IV. 
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personally  disagreeable  to  the  court, — and  carried  him 
away,  against  the  inclinations  of  the  emperor,  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  at  once  elected  and  consecrated  pope  by 
the  name  of  Victor  II.* 

A third  witness, h however,  favours  us  with  a totally 
Benzo’s  different  version  of  the  same  transaction.  After 
account,  the  death  of  Leo  IX.,  he  says,  there  appeared 
at  the  imperial  court  three  vagabond  monks1  from  Rome, 
pretending  to  be  deputies  from  the  clergy  and  people  of 
that  city  ; that  Hildebrand  was  one  of  these ; and  that, 
at  the  instance  of.  Hermann  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
they  were  all  three  committed  to  prison : that  soon  af- 
terwards a genuine  deputation  arrived  at  court,  with  a 
humble  request  to  the  emperor  to  appoint  a pope ; that 
upon  learning  the  deception  that  had  been  attempted  by 
the  impostors,  he  was  so  incensed  that  he  refused  to  re- 
lease them  until  they  had  taken  a solemn  oath  that  they 
would  not,  either  on  their  own  behalf,  or  that  of  any 
other  person,  intermeddle  in  the  election  of  a pontiff ; that 
Gebhardt  of  Eichstadt  was  then  elected  by  the  emperor, 
and  accepted  by  the  Romans  with  alacrity ; that,  how- 
ever, the  vagabond  Hildebrand  stuck  so  closely  to  the 
new  pontiff,  and  became  so  useful  to  him,  more  especially 
in  the  raising  of  money,  that  Victor  II.  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  not  do  without  him ; and  that  he  at 
length  became  so  insolent  as  to  obtrude  himself  into  his 
master’s  presence  whenever  he  liked,  whether  with  or 
without  permission^ 

A fourth  witness  drily  informs  us  that  in  the  year 
Hermann’s  10^55  the  emperor  assembled  a diet  and  synod 
(Contractus)  at  Maintz,  where  Gebhardt  bishop  of  Eichstadt 

accoun . wag  eiec^e(j  p0pe  fry  ffrg  frishops  then  present ; 
and  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  consecrated  at  Rome  by 
the  name  of  Victor  II.k  Adopting  as  unquestioned  fact 


e Bonizo,  ad  Amic.  ap.CE/e/.  Rr.  Boic. 
Ss.  tom.  ii.  p.  804;  Leo  Ostiens.  Chron. 
Cass.  lib.  ii.  c.  89,  ap.  Murat,  iv.  p.  403. 

h Benzo  bishop  of  Albi,  a devout  op- 
ponent of  the  reformers. 

1 “ Sarabaitae.” 

J Benzon.  Panegyr.  Hen  IV.  lib.  iv. 
e.  2,  ap.  Menckeriy  Rr.  Germ.  Ss.  tom.  i. 


pp.  1062  et  sqq. 

k Hermanni  Contract.  Chron.  Con  tin. 
an.  1054,  ap.  Pistor.  Rr.  Germ.  Ss.  tom. 
i.  p.  297.  Conf.  Cone.  Hard.  vi.  p.  1037. 
There  is  an  error  in  the  date  of  this 
synod.  It  is  said  by  the  continuator 
to  have  been  held  on  the  19th  of  April 
1054,  instead  of  1055. 
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this  laconic  statement,  we  are  at  liberty  to  regard  the  con- 
flicting accounts  of  Leo  of  Ostia,  Bonizo,  and  Benzo,  as 
the  expression  of  the  party  feelings  of  the  writers,  apart 
irom  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  or  any  desire  to 
reveal,  if  they  knew,  them.  That  Hildebrand  P . hlp 
declined  the  papacy,  and  that  he  undertook  the  views  of 
mission  to  the  court  for  the  promotion  of  his  Hildebrand- 
ultimate  designs,  scarcely  admits  of  a doubt.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  at  the  moment  there  was  really  no  candi- 
date to  be  found  in  Rome  so  free  from  the  imputation  of 
simomacal  pravity  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  dis- 
ciplinarians. It  must  have  been  a matter  of  equal  im- 
por  ance  to  himself  to  sustain  his  influence  at  the  imperial 
court,  and  to  avoid  exciting  the  suspicions  or  wounding 
L~e  Pnde  the  emperor,  against  whose  will  he  must  have 
been  conscious  that  neither  he  nor  his  church  could  at 
that  tune  contend  with  any  prospect  of  success.  But  he 
Zrhaf,f  actoated  by  a third  motive,  more  powerfully 
veJv  hl  Zf  ‘f6  formen  the  danger,  namely,  to  the 
l ,asis  of  /us  plans,  which  must  arise  from  a recur- 

stemm!n^rilr  eIectio3  wbde  destitute  of  the  means  of 
hitWfa  ^ 6 of  sedition  and  corruption  which  had 

franphifioSI‘^A  1Se^  each  successive  exercise  of  the  elective 
his  infant’11 1 + °f1£lno  fbrm'  W e may  therefore  presume 
tensions  n°n*  0 been  80  to  balance  the  imperial  pre- 
St  P those  Of  the  electoral  body  as  to  keep 
protective  nlaim  t0  a-  free  electl0n)  without  foregoing  the 
En?he  J COrreCAtlVe  P°wer  of  the  crown-  Thus,  for  the 
and  neonlc  nf  -£°ntent  to  advocate  the  right  of  the  clergy 
tunitv  tn  ftome,  without  affording  them  the  oppor- 
SSrjL6 trC1S’e£;  V*  a ™w,  ™ 5 doubt  not,  Jthe 
tensions  of  a safely  make  good  the  exclusive  pre- 

T°,“s  “ a oloser  body  of  elector  against  both.1 

ists  were Stands  fast> that  German  anml- 
rf  Partfoipation  Probable 

of  Victor  tt  m or  Ja%,  in  the  election  character  of 

Keve  £ i Neverthel<*8  we  do  not  be- 

1 the  appearance  of  Hildebrand  at  Victor  n. 

to  n.  in  1059. 

of  Nicolas  m Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg  tells  us, 
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court  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  treated  as  an 
act  of  unauthorised  and  gratuitous  impertinence.  Yet 
it  appears  certain  that  the  election  was  substantially  a 
simple  nomination  by  the  emperor  in  council.  Neither 
is  it  credible  that  Henry  III.,  a prince  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  enterprising-,  fortunate  and  persistent,  should  have 
yielded  up  so  important  a prerogative  to  the  persuasions 
of  the  Italian  monk ; or  that  the  latter  saw  any  chances 
of  success  to  encourage  the  attempt  to  extort  such  a con- 
cession. Again,  Henry  III.  had  established  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  a reformer,  and  it  might  have  appeared 
difficult  at  the  moment  to  organise  any  important  body 
of  contradiction  to  the  claims  of  a prince  so  favourably 
disposed  to  the  cause,  for  his  patronage  of  which  the 
honester  party  in  the  church  had  so  loudly  applauded 
him.  The  difficulties  which  we  discern  even  p.t  this  dis- 
tance of  time  could  not  have  escaped  the  penetrating 
glance  of  Hildebrand;  and  he  was  contented  to  await 
patiently  the  opportunities  which  time,  and,  what  is  hu- 
manly called,  the  chapter  of  accidents,  might  throw  in 
his  way  for  the  further  advancement  of  his  all-absorbing 
scheme  of  church-government. 

In  the  year  1053  the  princely  Boniface  of  Tuscany 
Boniface  of  died  suddenly,  probably  by  the  hand  of  assas- 
Tuseany.  sjns>  His  power  and  wealth  so  far  exceeded 
the  proportions  of  a subject  as  to  inspire  the  emperor 
Henry  III.  with  alarm,  while  his  haughty  demeanour 
had  suggested  well-grounded  doubts  of  his  fidelity.  His 
friends  affirm  that  he  was  a staunch  adherent  of  the 
papacy ; that  he  loved  and  cherished  the  clergy,  more 
especially  the  monks ; that  to  them  he  was  always  open- 
handed  ; that  he  was  diligent  at  confession,  and  that  he 
performed  the  penances  they  prescribed  with  extraordi- 
nary punctuality.  But  all  this  time  it  is  admitted  that 
he  was  exceedingly  slack  in  the  performance  ofhis  duties 
as  a vassal  of  the  empire ; his  authority  within  his  here- 
ditary states  was  that  of  a monarch,  and  his  wealth  so 

under  the  date  of  1054,  that  the  em-  church,  he  sent  them  Gebhardt  bishop 
peror  having  been  solicited  by  the  ofEichstadt.  Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1054, 
Homans  to  provide  a bishop  for  their  ap.  Pertz,  v.  p.  156. 
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considerable  as  to  enable  him  to  eclipse  his  imperial 
suzerain  in  the  magnificence  of  his  court.”  At  his  death 
Markgrave  Boniface  left  a widow,  Beatrix,  a daughter 
of  Frederic  duke  of  Upper  Lorraine,”  with  an  Godfrey  duke 
infant  son  and  daughter.  Shortly  before  his  of  Lorraine, 
death,  Godfrey  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  had  been  deposed 
and  exiled  by  the  emperor  for  a breach  of  allegiance: 
and  he,  with  his  brother  Frederic,  archdeacon  of  the 
church  of  Liege,  retired  to  the  court  of  pope  Leo  IX. 
An  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  presented  itself 
m the  person  of  the  widowed  marchioness.  In  that  age, 
and  more  especially  in  Italy,  no  condition  was  more  full 
of  peril  than  that  of  widowhood.  The  great  family  con- 
nections and  personal  merits  of  Godfrey  recommended  him 
to  Beatrix  as  a husband  and  protector ; and  a 
few  months  after  the  death  of  Boniface,  Godfrey  BeaWx 
ecame  her  husband.  This  fortunate  match  of 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  rig*hts  of  guardian-  Boniface* 
s ip  over  the  infant  children  of  the  deceased  markgrave, 
and  the  absolute,  though  terminable,  administration  of 
ms  immense  estate  and  treasure.  Meanwhile  his  brother, 
the  archdeacon  Frederic,  entered  into  all  the  schemes  of 

^ &ome>  and  became  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  distinguished  leaders  of  the  party  .p 

e establishment  of  the  two  disaffected  princes  in 

rfdl vaV  °l  blS  Italian  dominions  natu-  jealousy  of 

ally  disquieted  the  emperor.  He  could  hardly  Henr?  ni- 

TW.!t  a ^°Pe.t^at  Godfrey,  with  the  vast  resources  of  the 
morf  f Pr!nf!pallty  at  his  command,  would  turn  out  a 
in  ItaIy  thaa  he  had  already 
fopp  tr  ^ ? Germany.  Strict  orders  were  there- 
Lnmhopj181^1^  to  his  heutenants  and  adherents  in 
t0  keep  a vigilant  eye  upon  his  movements, 
g at  the  same  time  that  in  the  following  year 

^r^hr-  T- io53- 

his  <wlpl  y4,  lhls  wraer  imputes 
Wm  i ‘-ditrsassins'  He  describes 
tyrants  ” dtA381“as„  marchio,  immo 

»o»nte“°ormuS  v*  0t  ’ Mathild‘. 

‘firms  that  Henrym ' 


attempts  to  take  away  his  life  by  as- 
sassination. Anonym.  Yit.  Mathild.  ap. 
Murat  v.  p.  392.  But  he  is  uncon- 
firmed by  any  subsequent  writer.  Conf. 
Donizo,  Vit.  Mathild.  Com.  c.  15,  ap. 
Murat,  v.  p,  357. 

0 Donizoy  ubi  sup.  p.  353. 
p Berm.  Contr.  Contin.  ap.  Pistor.  i. 
p.  297. 


! : 
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he  should  pay  them  a visit  to  take  counsel  with  them  as 
to  the  best  measures  for  securing'  the  public  peace.q  An 
additional  cause  of  anxiety  to  Henry  may  have  been 
Cardinal  the  circumstance,  that  soon  after  his  arrival 
Frederic  of  in  Rome  the  archdeacon  Frederic  of  Lorraine 
Lorraine.  ^ad  jjeen  rajge(j  by  Leo  IX.  to  the  dignity  of 
a cardinal-priest  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  connected  himself  with  a party  which  made 
no  secret  of  its  hostility  to  the  influence  hitherto  ex- 
ercised by  the  crown  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  But 
during  the  absence  of  the  new  cardinal  upon  a secret 
mission  to  Constantinople,  Leo  IX.  died,  and  that  event 
dissolved  for  a time  the  ties  which  connected  him  with 
the  pontifical  court.  Frederic  accordingly  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  which  then  was,  as  it  long 
afterwards  continued  to  be,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Hildebrandine  tactics. 

Meanwhile  the  reports  of  the  increasing  power  and 
Henry  hi.  intrigues  of  Godfrey  in  Italy  became  daily  more 
and  Godfrey  alarming.  Henry  hastened  to  pass  the  Alps,  to 
of  Tuscany.  examjne  on  the  spot  into  the  state  of  the  pen- 
insula. The  aspect  of  affairs,  however,  was  less  critical 
than  he  had  been  led  to  believe.  If  Godfrey  had  ever 
entertained  the  designs  imputed  to  him,  he  was  not  as 
yet  prepared  for  a rupture.  Instead  of  a hostile  meet- 
ing, the  emperor  found  a vassal  as  submissive  in  profes- 
sion as  the  most  loyal  subject.  The  envoys  of  the  duke 
tendered  his  duty  to  his  liege-lord  in  all  humility ; they 
protested  in  his  name  against  the  false  imputations  cast 
upon  him  by  his  enemies ; they  testified  his  readiness  to 
serve  the  emperor  with  heart  and  hand ; and  they  im- 

{flored  him  not  to  refuse  a poor  exile  from  his  native 
and  a becoming  maintenance  out  of  the  revenues  of  a 
wife,  whom  he  had  won  by  honourable  suit,  and  married 
with  Her  own  affectionate  consent  and  the  approbation  of 
the  church.  But  Godfrey’s  transgression  was  too  clear, 
both  to  himself  and  his  suzerain,  to  admit  of  any  sudden 
restoration  of  confidence.  Besides  former  delinquencies, 
for  which  he  Was  at  that  very  time  paying  the  appro- 

q Lamb . Sckaffn.  an.  1053,  1054,  ap.  Pertz , v.  p.  156. 
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priate  penalty,  he  had  married  the  widow  of  a tenant  in 
capite,  and  assumed  the  wardship  of  the  heir,  without 
the  license  of  the  lord-paramount.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, his  personal  appearance  at  the  imperial  court  to 
vouch  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  was  out  ofInterview  of 
the  question.  The  duchess  Beatrix,  however,  Beatrix  with 
dissembled  her  apprehensions;  she  presented  Henr^m- 
herself  boldly  before  the  emperor,  and  demanded  an  au- 
dience to  vindicate  her  personal  rights  and  those  of  her 
children.  The  emperor  granted  the  request  without 
hesitation;  and  Beatrix  urged  that  in  marrying  Godfrey 
she  had  exercised  her  lawful  rig’ht  to  dispose  of  her  own 
person  as  she  might  think  best  for  her  own  happiness, — a 
right  which,  in  her  unprotected  position,  she  was  bound 
to  exercise  in  order  to  provide  a warranty  for  her  own 
safety  and  that  of  her  infant  children;  that  in  taking  this 
course  she  had  entertained  no  design  inconsistent  with 
her  allegiance  to  the  emperor;  that  as  herself  a free 
woman,  she  had  married  a free  man,  and  that  the  em- 
peror could  not  object  to  the  union,  or  attempt  to  dis- 
solve a connection  which  it  was  lawful  for  every  noble 
lady  in  his  kingdoms  to  contract,  without  a manifest  in- 
fraction of  law  and  justice/ 

The  defence  of  Beatrix,  though  it  may,  for  Detention 
aught  we  know  of  the  strict  principle  and  Q(3«  of  Beatrix. 


, feudal  law  of  Germany  vested 
the  guardianship  of  infants  in  the  next 
ot  kin.  But  the  legal  guardian  could 
not  act  without  suing  for  investiture, 
and  doing  homage  in  that  character, 
we  then  obtained  possession  of  the 
person  and  property,  and  served  for 
£e  tee  m the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  ward  until  he  arrived  at  an  age  to 
sue  out  investiture  and  do  homage  for 
unself.  Eichhorn , Deutsche  Rechts-  u. 
btaate-geschichte,  book  ii.  § 365,  p. 
l79j  B,afc  .the  feudal  customs  of  Italy 
distinction  between  patrimonial 
Beatrix  was  pos- 
sessed  of  both  kinds  of  estate  as  guar- 

“f  Vr„childtcn: for 

latlri  lable  ?nl?  to  fealty;  for  the 
But  t a e iTaS . b°un(l  to  do  homage. 
hP  Aether  a woman  could 

rea8^td  to  homa^  because,  by 
reason  of  her  sex,  incapable  of  doing 


the  service  of  the  fee.  Nor  could  she, 
consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  feudal 
law  (at  least  as  it  respects  feudal  es- 
tate), choose  a husband  without  the 
consent  of  the  superior  lord,  who  had 
a right  to  see  that  a proper  person  was 
selected  to  do  the  service  on  behalf  of 
the  ward.  In  Germany  the  nearest 
relative  (Agnat)  was  intrusted  with 
that  duty.  In  the  case  of  Beatrix,  it 
is  presumed,  the  husband  would  be 
legally  entitled.  Conf.  Heineccius , Jus 
German,  lib.  i.  tit.  xv.  § 318.  In  her 
case,  however,  the  husband  was  the 
enemy  of  the  superior  lord ; and  though 
the  feudal  law  of  Italy  differed  in  many 
points  from  that  of  Germany,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  superior 
lord  should  be  bound  to  accept  such  a 
person  as  a qualified  representative  of 
the  estate  and  its  liabilities. 
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tual  state  of  feudal  law  in  Italy,  have  been  legally  sus- 
tainable, involved  a political  anomaly  the  emperor  could 
not  allow  to  pass.  The  duchess  and  her  daughter  were 
not  permitted  to  depart  the  court,  on  the  special  ground 
that  by  her  marriage  with  Godfrey  she  had  betrayed 
Italy  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  of  the  empire.’  About 
this  time  the  infant  son  and  heir  of  Boniface  died,  and 
the  emperor  at  once  resumed  all  the  male  fiefs  of  the 
house  of  Tuscany  into  his  own  hands,  reserving  only  to 
Mathilda,  now  sole  heiress  of  her  father,  those  lands 
which  were  legally  transmissible  in  the  female  line.*  This 
Vi  oroua  proceeding  convinced  duke  Godfrey  that  all 
policy  of  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  emperor  must 
to  itaiin'  va*n  5 aQd  he  retired  to  the  court  of  his  friend 
m y‘  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  to  await  the  turn  of 
the  tide.  His  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  mean- 
while fared  no  better.  Bereft  of  the  papal  protection,  he 
was  compelled  to  quit  his  asylum  at  Monte  Cassino ; 
wandering  from  convent  to  convent,  in  the  hope  of  better 
times.11  The  promptitude  of  the  emperor  had  thus  driven 
his  enemies  from  the  field ; the  storm  that  had  been  fast 
gathering  in  Italy  was  dispersed ; and  if  life  had  been 
granted  him  to  place  his  relations  to  church  and  state  in 
Italy  upon  a more  solid  foundation,  and  to  educate  his 
son  in  the  principles  of  state-craft  that  had  proved  so 
successful  in  his  own  hands,  it  is  probable  that  no  firm 
basis  would  have  been  left  for  the  political  reformers  to 
build  upon,  and  that  the  far-sighted  scheme  of  Hildebrand 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  friendship  of  pope 
Victor  II.,  the  capture  of  Beatrix  and  her  daughter,  and 

• The  continuator  of  Hermann.  Contr.  which  was  at  that  time  gaining  ground 

says  that  Henrv  did  not  get  possession  in  Italy,  was  generally  applicable  to  all 
of  the  person  of  the  infant  heir  of  Boni-  private  estate  excepting  feudal  posses- 
face.  Chron.  ubi  sup.  an.  1055,  pp.  297,  sions  ; consequently  the  resumption 
298.  The  same  writer  charges  Henry  would  extend  only  to  the  duchy  of  Tus- 
with  having  broken  his  safe-conduct  in  cany  and  other  fiefs  held  with  it  by 
detaining  Beatrix,  and  her  daughter.  Markgrave  Boniface.  Both  Beatrix  and 
Berihola (Annal.  ad  an.  1055,  Pertz , v.  her  daughter,  it  is  not  doubted,  posses- 
p.  269)  repeats  the  charge.  Bonizo  (ad  sed  heritable  estates  in  Lombardy  and 
Amic.  lib.  vi.  ubi  sup.  tom.  ii.  p.  805)  in  Lorraine,  probably  equally  extensive 
assures  us  that  he  obtained  possession  with  that  of  Tuscany.  See  Eichhorn , 
of  the  persons  of  the  duchess  and  her  ubi  sup.  § 237  note  (a),  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 
daughter  by  a stratagem.  o Leo  Ostiens.  Chron.  Cassin.  lib.  ii. 

* What  those  lands  were,  it  is  very  e.  89,  ubi  sup. 
difficult  to  ascertain.  The  Roman  law, 
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the  flight  of  Godfrey  and  his  brother  Frederic,  for  the 
present  dissipated  all  fear  of  injury  from  the  hostility  or 
intrigues  of  that  party.  Yet  the  care  thus  bestowed 
upon  the  maintenance  of  his  prerogative  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  those  essential  reforms  to  which  Henry 
had  pledged  himself  at  his  accession.  Before  his  return 
to  Germany  he  convened  the  bishops  of  Lombardy  at 
Florence  under  the  presidency  of  pope  Victor  II.,  and 
enacted  or  republished  ordinances  against  the  alienation 
of  church  estate,  and  against  the  twin-heresies  of  si- 
mony and  clerical  concubinage/  Many  bishops,  we  are 
told,  were  deposed  for  cause  of  fornication  (marriage) ; 
among  them,  the  bishop  of  the  city  of  Florence  itself. 

Regarding  the  countess  Mathilda  as  a ward  of  the 
crown,  and  her  mother  as  the  wife  of  an  eTiemyAbduction  of 
of  the  state,  Henry  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  Beatrix  and 
of  either,  and  carried  both  away  with  him  into  Mat,llIda- 
Germany.  In  the  following  year  pope  Victor  followed  him 
across  the  Alps,  in  obedience  to  the  imperial  summons,  to 
deliberate  upon  certain  weighty  affairs  relating  to  church 
and  state  in  that  country.”  The  pontiff  was  received  at 
the  imperial  residence  with  extraordinary  honours.  Fes- 
tivities, amusements,  banquetings,  and  hunting-parties  fol- 
lowed, and  all  things  announced  a happy  present  and  a 
cheerful  future.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  social  enjoy- 
ments the  report  of  the  total  overthrow  of  a formidable 
army  lately  despatched  against  the  Lusatian  and  Pomera- 
nian Sclavi  (Lutitzes)  alarmed  the  court.  At  the  same 
moment  the  hitherto  robust  health  of  the  emperor  suddenly 
gave  way.  In  his  infirmity,  disappointment  and  Death  of 
mortification  preyed  upon  his  spirits  and  in-  Henry  iil 
flamed  his  disorder ; and,  on  the  1 3th  of  October  1050,  he 
was  consigned  to  a premature  grave,  after  a reign  of 
seventeen  years,  during  ten  of  which  he  had  worthily 
worn  the  imperial  crown.” 


ConciL  Hard.  tom.  vi.  p.  1( 
.. <Wt^0’  Amic.  lib.  vi.  ubi  sup.  i 
u‘  P* 805*  Bonizo  ascribes  these  c 
*o Jbis  hero  Hildebrand. 
tierthold.  Annal.  an.  1056,  ap.  P 
P*  j 70*  ®ome  cause  of  jealous 
rated  at  as  the  motive  for  this  s 


mons.  The  emperor,  it  is  said,  did  not 
like  to  separate  himself  for  any  long 
time  from  his  pope. 

x That  is,  from  the  date  of  his  coro- 
nation by  pope  Clement  II.  Lamb. 
Schaffn.  an.  1056,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  p.  157. 
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During1  his  lifetime  Henry  III.  had  been  a consistent 
Development  friend  of  reform  in  all  matters  of  discipline.  He 
°oftheTejTs  steadily  kept  in  view  the  moral  improve- 
treme  sacer-  ment  of  his  subjects  through  that  of  their  in- 
dotai  party,  gtructors ; and  had  thus  animated  the  hopes  and 
fixed  the  regards  of  the  great  religious  party  which  de- 
sired no  more  than  a return  to  that  which  they  believed 
to  be  the  standard  of  Christian  piety  in  spiritual  and 
practical  religion.  But  this  section,  though  perhaps  the 
more  numerous,  was  the  feebler  party  in  the  church. 
Under  the  impulse  of  the  general  reform  movement, 
Hildebrand  and  his  friends  had  instilled  a principle  dif- 
ferent in  its  character,  yet  easily  connected  with  the  com- 
mon purpose  as  its  safeguard  and  complement.  These 
men  acknowledged  no  country  but  the  church,  nor  any  al- 
legiance but  to  the  sovereign  of  the  church.  That  which 
in  the  layman  was  rebellion,  was  in  their  contemplation 
loyalty  to  God  and  his  earthly  representative.  They  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  outer  world  as  the  subjects  of 
God’s  kingdom,  and  living  under  the  law-spiritual,  to 
which  all  things  were  to  be  made  subject,  as  in  heaven 
to  Christ,  so  on  earth  to  Christ’s  minister.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  view,  the  interposition  of  the  lay  hand  in 
any  matter  touching  the  spiritual  or  material  interests 
of  the  clergy  was  a sacrilegious  invasion  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  by  strangers  and  foreigners  to  his  realm. 
Their  definition  of  simony  was  expanded  so  as  to  repel 
the  remotest  claim  of  the  w lay  enemy”  to  set  a foot 
within  the  sacred  domain.  Lay  or  state  patronage  was 
viewed  as  a profane  traffic  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit, — gifts  which  could  flow  in  their  purity  through  the 
one  appointed  channel  alone ; and  the  absolute  seclusion 
of  the  clergy,  as  the  only  mode  of  marking  the  boundary 
between  the  outer  world,  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  the 
realm  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  saints.  Her 
ministers  must,  they  maintained,  be  brought  within  the 
close  fold  of  the  church ; and  (in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Isidorian  precepts)  they  must  be  lifted  out  of,  and  placed 
upon  an  eminence  as  much  above  the  civil  state,  as  the 
law  by  which  they  were  governed  transcended  in  excel- 
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fence  all  human  enactments/  Henceforth  the  clergy  were 
to  have  but  one  master } and  it  became  essential  to  that 
singleness  of  duty  and  purpose,  that  an  insurmountable 
barrier  should  be  erected  against  the  irruption  of  those 
social  affections  which  must  distract  their  attention  and 
bewray  their  loyalty.  The  two  measures  were  therefore 
parts  of  one  sacred  scheme ; they  completed  the  type  and 
image  of  that  realm  where  all  were  subject  to  Christ  alone, 
and  where  K there  was  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  mar- 
nage,  but  all  were  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven.”2  Such 
was  the  sacerdotal  polyolbion ; our  duty  will  be  to  trace  its 
progress,  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  existing  materials 
permit,  what  was  lost  or  gained  to  mankind  by  its  success. 

-By  his  empress  Agnes,  Henry  III.  had  left  an  only 
son  Henry,  whom  at  the  age  of  three  years  the 
states  of  Germany  had  elected  as  their  future  1^“^! 
kmg.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  IV  dia“  of' 
was  onty  six  years  of  age,  and  fell  by  the  law  HenryIV- 
ot  tbe  land  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  Agnes 
was  a woman  of  sense  and  piety,  but  unendowed  with 
that  masculine  spirit  which  could  alone  have  enabled  her 
to  contend  with  the  rude  and  turbulent  aristocracy  that 
surrounded  the  throne  of  the  infant  sovereign.  Her  first 
freat  political  error  was  the- release  of  Beatrix  and  her 
daughter  .Mathilda,  and  the  reception  of  duke  Godfrey 
into  her  favour,  at  the  solicitation  of  pope  Victor.2  The 

EE  rlWSf  8et.  forward  on  his  return  to  Italy  shortly 
attei  Christmas  in  the  year  1056 ; but  he  got  no  farther 

£winrju§;nd  dlCd  thCTe  sudde%  on  <*e  26th  of  the 

h?ter™,  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  and  his  consort 
had  resumed  peaceable  possession  of  Death  of 
ire  inheritance  of  Markgrave  Boniface  j Victor  ii. 

* A°”f‘  5?°k  VI.  c.  vii.  pp.  198-201 
* V1  Matth.  xxii.  30.  This  singular 

mtheamouthf9th?  £Xt j?  not 

P y Italian  assures  us  that  Henry  Ifl. 


upon  his  death-bed  sent  for  duke  God- 
frey, and  restored  to  him  his  wife  and 
her  daughter,  with  all  the  territories 
that  ever  belonged  to  her,  &c.  But  of 
this  the  German  annalists  are  ignorant; 
nor  is  the  fact  probable  in  any  view 
of  it. 

b Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1056,  1057  ; 
Pertz , v.  pp.  155-158. 
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territories  which  comprised  the  whole  of  Central  Italy, 
some  large  districts  of  Lombardy,  and  the  capital  city  of 
Mantua.  The  administrator  of  this  wide  and  productive 
estate  had  many  wrongs  to  redress,  and  many  claims  to 
urge  against  the  empress-regent,  which  it  might  at  any 
time  be  convenient  to  revive.  Meanwhile  nis  brother 
Frederic  of  Lorraine,  as  soon  as  he  found  the  field  clear 
by  the  retreat  of  Henry,  had  returned  to  Monte  Cassino. 
In  the  following  year  (1056)  he  was  unanimously  elected 
abbot  of  that  important  community;  after  which  cere- 
mony he  repaired  to  Florence,  where  pope  Victor  con- 
firmed the  election  and  advanced  him  by  the  title  of 
cardinal-priest  of  St.  Chrysogonus.  Frederic  made  good 
speed  back  to  Rome  to  take  possession  of  his  new  dignity, 
and  was  about  to  return  to  Monte  Cassino,  when  Boni- 
face bishop  of  Albi  arrived  in  Rome  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  sudden  death  of  pope  Victor.  The  news  spread 
through  the  city ; clergy  and  laity  thronged  around  the 
_ . , cardinal  abbot.  A whole  day  and  night  were 

Frederic  of  spent  m anxious  deliberation  as  to  the  person 
Stohenix  *°  nomination  for  the  papal  throne. 

p en  ' The  suggestion  that  the  preliminary  question 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  German  court  was  discussed ; 
but,  as  there  was  now  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  a fit  candidate  in  the  Roman  church,  the 
motion  was  negatived.  Five  names  were  proposed,  that 
of  Hildebrand  being  the  fifth  on  the  list ; and  it  was 
thought  by  some  that  they  ought  to  wait  for  his  return 
from  Florence,  where  he  was  still  unaccountably  linger- 
ing.® But  the  opinion  of  the  majority  decided  that  delay 
might  he  dangerous,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  proceed 
to  an  immediate  election.d  The  choice  of  the  meeting 
accordingly  fell  upon  Frederic  himself.  ' But  he  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  assembly ; the  fathers  therefore  pur- 
sued him  to  his  residence,  whence  they  drew  him  forth 
by  gentle  violence,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter-ad- 
Vincula  completed  the  process  of  election  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  the  multitude.  On  the  following  day  he  was 

c Not  improbably  detained  by  im-  Beatrix, 
portant  consultations  with  Godfrey  and  d “ Moras  nequaquam  esse  congruas.” 
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enthroned  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  by  the  name  of 
Stephen  IX.' 

•By  this  stroke  of  policy  the  political -reform  party 
had  lifted  itself  to  the  head  of  affairs.  The  Hildebrand 
nrst  act  of  the  new  pope  was  to  raise  Hilde-  ™ Germany, 
brand  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal-archdeacon  of  the  holy 
see,  and  to  send  him  and  the  zealous  Anselm  da  Baggio 
as  his  envoys  into  Germany,  to  satisfy  the  regent  of 
the  urgent  necessity  for  promptitude  in  filling  the  vacant 
see,  and  to  excuse  the  inevitable  departure  which  had 
taken  place  from  the  customary  deference  due  to  the  im- 
perial court.  For  this  course  Hildebrand  could  be  at 
no  loss  for  plausible  reasons.  The  shortest  delay  in  choos- 
mg  a pope,  after  the  death  of  Yictor  became  known, 
would  have  enabled  the  gentry  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity, 
mostly  the  devoted  advocates  of  all  the  old  abuses,  to 
collect  their  strength,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  re- 
form m limne.  Again,  it  might  be  no  difficult  task  to 
persuade  the  empress  that  without  the  cooperation  of 
Godfrey  of  Tuscany  nothing  could  be  attempted  south  of 

twSl  • i,rayrlf  ??taiy  intervention,  consequently 
that  the  nghts  of  the  infant  sovereign  in  Rome  could  now 

fhePKCtedn0nlf,by  ^ .faint -influence  of  the  pope  and 
SLo  k • °n  lhe  other  hand;  with  the  support  of  the 
-the  powerful  counts  of  Tusculum  and  Ga- 
era  might  be  deterred  from  any  violent  attempt  to  disturb 

te  h2n^Stat!  °f  thin^  though  * was  felt  that  the 
court  y arnved  for  an  °Pen  rupture  with  the 

secure  8UC.Ce8S  of*he  mission  must  at  all  events 

securinohrt,eadVan5aieS  °f  overawin§‘  domestic  enemies, 
weakenfno-^158?^  th^011ue  to  a devoted  partisan,  and  of 
tion  in  t£,tb|e  C/-aim  °/the  sovereign  to  a prior  nomina- 
Hildebranrl  6 eCtT  °[a  suPreme  pontiff.  The  task  of 
tenant  ofll-8  tJle  Present  restricted  to  the  main- 
the  nlHmaf  1.mPenal  eonnection,  without  compromising 
SSW.  Views  °f.  ^ Party.  . He  was  materiaffy 
is  negotiations  by  the  intimacies  he  had,  at 

* & 409.H‘  “•  U6’  U7i  Murat  iT-  PP'  4081 

F-ensUay.  /,«,  Ostiens.  Chron.  Cass. 
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various  times  in  the  course  of  his  active  life,  formed  among 
the  German  prelates  and  clergy/  Though  no  definite 
intimation  of  the  result  of  his  embassy  has  come 
$ success.  (jQwn  £0  ug^  jg  n0  doubt  that  he  met  with 

no  serious  contradiction  or  censure  ; and  that  he  at  least 
succeeded  in  preventing*  any  inconvenient  outbreak  of  ill- 
humour  on  the  part  of  the  proud  and  jealous  aristocracy 
and  prelacy  of  Germany. 

While  Hildebrand  was  engaged  in  Germany,  pope 
, . . , Stephen  exerted  himself’  to  the  utmost  in  de- 

death  of  nouncing*  simony,  the  marriage  ot  priests,  and 
the  connubium  of  the  laity  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.  For  these  purposes  he  engaged  the 
services  of  Peter  Damiani,  and,  much  against  the  incli- 
nations of  the  modest  cenobite,  advanced  him  to  the  hon- 
ours of  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Ostia.  Numerous  decrees 
were  passed  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the 
presumed  irregularities  during  the  first  four  months  of 
this  short  pontificate.  The  pope  afterwards  removed  to 
Florence ; but  distrusting  the  state  of  his  own  health,  he 
assembled  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  city,  and  obtained 
from  them  a solemn  engagement  that,  in  case  of  his  death, 
no  step  should  be  taken  ta  fill  the  vacant  see  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Hildebrand  from  Rome.  The  motive  for  the 
retirement  of  the  pontiff  to  Florence  is  not  indicated ; but 
his  residence  there  scarcely  exceeded  four  months.  He 
died  in  that  city  on  the  4th  of  April  1058.8 

The  declining  health  of  the  pope  had  given  ample 

The  rival  no^ce  °f  an  approaching  vacancy,  and  en- 
popes— Bene-couraged  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  the  late 
Nicoks  iid  ref°rmers)  in  conjunction  with  the  turbulent 
gentry  of  Rome  and  the  vicinity,  of  recovering 
their  lost  ascendency.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Stephen  reached  Rome,  Gregory  of  Tusculum, 
titular  count  of  the  Lateran,  and  Count  Gerald  of  Galera, 


f Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg  (an. 
1058;  Pertz , v.  p.  160)  says  that  “the 
(infant)  king  celebrated  his  Christmas 
at  Merseburg  (Saxony) ; and  that  there 
was  there  present  with  him  Hildebrand 
abbot  of  St.  P aul,  engaged  in  the  affairs 


of  the  holy  see;  a man  of  wonderful 
eloquence  and  knowledge  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture.” 

8 Leo  Ost . lib.  iii.  c.  9 ; ubi  sup.  iv. 
^).  418.  • 
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collected  their  satellites,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
they  surprised  the  city-guard,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Lateran.  With  the  zealous  aid  of  a large  party  among 
the  disaffected  clergy,  they  lost  no  time  in  electing  a 
pope,  and  forthwith  installed  John  bishop  ofVelletri  in 
the  papal  chair,  by  the  name  of  Benedict  X.  The  pro- 
testations and  anathemas  of  Damiani  and  his  party  were 
treated  with  contempt,  and  every  friend  of  reform  was 
driven  from  the  city.  The  exiles  retired  to  the  convent 
of  Monte  Cassino ; where,  under  the  protection  of  the 
powerful  Norman  chieftain  Robert  Guiseard,  they  might 
defy  the  malice  of  their  enemies.  And  here  Desiderius, 
who  had  been  elected  abbot  of  that  house  in  the  lifetime 
of  pope  Stephen  IX.,  was  solemnly  inaugurated  in  the 
abbots  chair  by  two  cardinals  and  several  bishops  and 
clergy  of  their  party .h 

The  intrusion  of  Benedict  X.  had,  however,  for  the 
moment  deranged  the  plan  of  the  reformers.  Election  of 
In  pursuance  with  their  engagement  to  the  de-  Nicola8 
ceased  pope,  they  could  do  nothing  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Hildebrand.  The  German  annalist  affirms  that 
the  Romans — or,  more  probably,  a party  attached  to  the 
imperial  interests — sent  a deputation  to  assure  the  young- 
king  of  their  fidelity  to  the  engagements  entered  into 
with  his  father,  and  to  request  him  to  name  a successor 
to  Stephen ; his  interference  having  been  rendered  neces- 
sary  by  the  crimes  of  the  usurper.  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  the  king,  or  the  regent,  nominated  Gerhard 
bishop  of  Florence,  a person  equally  acceptable  to  Ger- 
mans and  Italians,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  under  the  es- 
cort of  duke  Godfrey.*  The  Italian  version  of  the  trans- 
action is  less  specific.  Hildebrand,  we  are  told,  appeared 
promptly  at  Florence,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  friends 
from  Monte  Cassino,  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and 
soon  collected  around  him  an  attendance  of  clergy  nume- 
rous enough  to  be  deemed  a fair  representation  of  the 
electoral  college.  By  their  suffrages,  and  with  the  con- 
^le  emPreS8>  the  meeting  raised  Gerhard  bishop 
of  .Florence  to  the  holy  see  by  the  title  of  Nicolas  II. 

h Leo  Oet.  ubi  sup.  pp.  409,410.  ' Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1059;  Pertz,  v.  p.  160. 
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The  new  pontiff  immediately  issued  letters  missive. 
He  deposes  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  Italy,  as  well  as 
his  rival  to  duke  Godfrey  and  the  imperial  viceroy 
ene  cfc  * count  Guibert  of  Parma,  for  a great  council 
to  be  held  at  Sutri  as  soon  as  tranquillity  should  be 
restored.  With  Hildebrand  by  his  side,  and  under  the 
armed  escort  of  Godfrey,  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Rome. 
The  Tusculan  rebels  speedily  evacuated  the  city,  after 
which  pope  Benedict  flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  rival, 
confessed  his  sins,  and  submitted  to  degradation  and 
confinement  within  the  precincts  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.j  The  new  pope  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Romans  with  the  usual  honours,  and  in- 
stalled in  the  accustomed  form.  Peace  seemed  to  be 
restored  as  if  by  enchantment ; all  opposition  had  sud- 
denly vanished ; yet  none  knew  better  than  the  pope  and 
his  minister  that  much  still  remained  to  be  done  to  secure 
the  advantages  gained. 

But  the  time  and  the  opportunity  had,  it  seems, 
Great  synod  arrived  for  the  publication  of  the  new  scheme 
of  Rome,  of  church-government.  That  scheme  was  to 
A,D*  * embrace  all  the  more  materia]  principles  of  de- 
cretal law,  and  to  provide  for  uniformity  of  practice  by 
the  concentration  of  power.  The  restoration  of  peace 
enabled  the  pope  to  remove  the  great  council,  which  was 
to  meet  at  Sutri,  to  the  capital ) and  in  the  month  of 
April  1059,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  bishops,  many 
abbots,  and  a vast  concourse  of  priests  and  deacons  as- 
sembled in  the  great  basilica  of  the  Lateran.  Nicolas  II. 
opened  the  session  by  a concise  statement  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  council  was  called,  assigning  at  the  same 
time  the  reasons  upon  which  the  propositions  to  be  laid 
before  them  were  founded.  From  the  tone  and  manner 
of  the  address  we  collect  that  no  discussion — at  least  of 
principle— was  expected ; least  of  all,  that  opposition  or 
objection  would  be  tolerated.  The  pope  reminded  the 


i Leo  Ost.  lib.  iii.  c.  13,  ubi  sup. 
pp.  421,  422;  Bonizo , lib.  vi.  ubi  sup. 
p.  806.  We  think  that  Gerhard  was  the 
nominee  of  the  court,  but  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Hildebrand.  The  German 


annalist  may  have  mistaken  his  em- 
bassy on  the  election  of  Stephen  IX. 
for  a deputation  from  the  Romans 
after  his  death,  down  to  which  time  we 
know  that  Hildebrand  was  in  Germany. 
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meeting*  of  the  dang*ers  which  the  church  had  incurred 
by  reason  of  the  usurpation  of  the  simoniacal  heretic  who 
had  so  lately  intruded  himself  into  the  pontifical  chair.k 
He  impressed  upon  them  the  sacred  duty  of  providing* 
against  a recurrence  of  the  like  calamity ; and  Election-law 
he  informed  them  that,  in  conformity  with  the of  NicolasI1- 
practice  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  precepts  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  he  had  decreed,  and  did  now 
affirm  and  decree,  that,  after  the  decease  of  a Roman 
pontiff,  the  cardinal-bishops  should  deliberate  separately 
as  to  the  election  of  the  future  pope;  that,  after  such 
deliberation  and  discussion,  they  should  call  in  the  car - , 
dinal-clergy  ; and  then,  in  like  manner,  the  inferior 
clergy  and  people , to  give  their  consent.  The  pope 
assigned,  as  the  canonical  reason  for  throwing  the  desig- 
natio  personae  upon  the  cardinal-bishops,  that,  inasmuch 
.as  every  new  bishop  must  be  confirmed  by  his  metropo- 
litan, the  pontiff  of  the  Roman  church  having  no  superior 
to  perform  that  duty  for  him,  it  must  of  necessity  devolve 
upon  the  cardinal-bishops.1  In  the  last  place,  he  enacted 
that  the  new  pontiff  be  chosen  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  church,  if  a properly-qualified  person  be  to  be 
found  therein ; if  otherwise,  that  he  may  be  elected  from 
any  other  church.  Then  follows  the  remarkable  clause  : 
cc  Saving  in  these  matters  all  due  reverence  and  respect 
for  our  beloved  son  Henry , the  now  king , and , The  saving - 
as  it  may  be  hoped , with  the  divine  permission , clause, 

emperor  that  is  to  be , according  to  our  grant  and  con - 

p.  61.  But  neither  Bonizo  nor  Leo  of 
Ostia  speaks  of  bribery. 

1 If  the  fathers  of  the  council  had 
had  any  discretion  in  the  matter,  we 
must  give  them  credit  for  a very  small 
amount  of  intelligence  or  of  knowledge 
to  induce  them  to  accept  this  miserable 
sophism.  In  ordinary  cases  the  con- 
firmation by  the  metropolitan  followed 
the  election;  it  gave  no  power  to  no- 
minate the  candidate  or  to  interfere 
with  the  election  in  any  way.  The  ut- 
most that  could  be  claimed  for  it  was 
a subsequent  veto. 

M 


Damiani  imputes  simony  to  Bene- 
dict X.  because  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  enthroned  against  the  consent  of  the 
cardinal-clergy,  in  a turn  ultuous  manner, 
and  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  None  of 
these  objections,  however,  come  within 
any  usual  definition  of  simony.  But  he 
adds  what  is  more  to  the  purpose.  After 
his  instalment,  he  says  his  friends  and 
. p ^ves  (the  counts  of  Tusculum  and 
Lalera)  distributed  great  sums  ofmoney 
among  the  people,  and  that  they  ex- 
hausted the  treasury  of  St.  Peter  to 
enrich  these  sons  of  Simon  Magus. 
"PP  Damian,  ep.  4,  ap.  Fleury , tom.  xiii. 
vol.  rv. 
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cession  made  to  him  and  his  successors , as  soon  as  they 
shall  in  person  (personaliter)  solicit  this  privilege  at  our 
hands.,,m 

But,  as  experience  had  proved  that  perfect  freedom 

Provision  for  anti  purity  of  election  could  not  always  be 
extraneous  secured  in  Rome  itself,  the  pope  further  or- 
eiection.  Gained  that  in  every  such  case  it  should  be  law- 
ful for  the  cardinal-bishops,  in  conjunction  with  the  re- 
ligious clergy  and  catholic  laity,  though  they  be  ever  so 
few  in  numbers,  to  fix  the  place  of  election  wherever  they 
may  think  best;  and  if  the  person  elected  by  them  be  pre- 
vented from  resorting  to  the  capital  for  his  consecration, 
he  should  nevertheless  be  at  full  liberty  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  the  pontificate,  and  to  enjoy  all  its  prerogatives 
in  as  ample  a manner  as  if  he  had  been  enthroned  in 
the  usual  place,  and  with  the  accustomed  forms. 

The  decree  concluded  with  a pontifical  malediction. 
Decree  and  Upon  all  who  should  resist  or  impugn  this  “ de- 
anathema. cretal  sentence”  of  the  holy  see.  11  Let  him,” 
saith  the  holy  pontiff — “ let  him  be  damned  by  anathema 
and  excommunication,  and  be  counted  among  the  im- 
pious in  the  resurrection  of  condemnation;  may  the 
wrath  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  fury 
of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  whose  church  they 
shall  dare  to  disturb,  be  poured  out  upon  them  in  this 
life  and  in  the  life  to  come;  may  their  habitation  be 
made  desolate,  so  that  there  may  be  none  to  inhabit  their 
tents;  may  their  children  be  made  orphans,  and  their 
wives  be  widows ; may  the  disturbers  be  themselves  dis- 
quieted; they  and  their  sons;  and  may  they  beg  their 
bread,  and  be  driven  out  of  their  habitations;  may  the 


m The  Farfensian  chronicle  (ap. 
Murat,  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  645)  inserts 
an  important  clause  (if  genuine)  into 
the  papal  decree  of  election.  The 
former  part  of  the  ordinance  stands 
substantially  as  in  the  text,  adding 
only  that  the  “grant  and  concession” 
was  obtained  “mediante  ejus  (regis) 
nuntio  Longobardi®  Cancellario  W. 
(Wiberto) then,  in  continuation  of 
the  sentence,  “ad  consensum  nov® 
electionis  accedant namely,  that  the 


future  emperors  should,  after  their 
coronation  in  the  terms  of  the  sup- 
posed grant , be  admitted  to  the  • elec- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff.  And  in 
further  explanation  the  chronicle  adds, 
“ nimirum  pr®caventes,  ne  venalitatis 
morbus  qualibet  occasione  subrepat, 
religiosi  viri  (cardinals  and  clergy) 
cum  serenissimo  filio  nostro  rege  'Hen- 
rico prffiduces  sint  in  promoyendo  pon- 
tificis  electionem  ; reliqui  autem  se- 
quaces,”  &c. 
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usurer  consume  their  substance,  and  the  stranger  reap 
the  fruit  of  their  labours ; may  the  world  be  at  war  with 
them,  and  all  the  elements  array  themselves  against 
them ; and  may  the  merits  of  all  the  saints  at  rest  con- 
found them,  and  even  in  this  life  hold  the  sword  of 
vengeance  suspended  over  them.” 

Having  harkened  for  an  instant  to  the  distant  voice  of 
the  storm  that  was  soon  to  rouse  the  world  from  Expianatjon 
its  slumbers,  we  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  of  the  decree 
indefinite  and  somewhat  ambiguous  terms  of  this  of  elect,on' 
decree.  We  think  we  find  it  in  the  more  precise  language 
of  the  first  of  the  thirteen  canons  enacted  by  the  council 
of  1059.  The  election  of  a Roman  pontiff,  it  directs,  shall 
be  in  the  power  (potestate)a  of  the  cardinal-bishops;  so 
that  if  any  one  hereafter  shall  be  raised  to  the  apostolical 
throne  without  a prevenient,  canonical,  and  unanimous 
election  by  them,  and  without  the  thereupon  following 
consent  of  the  religious  orders,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  in 
their  respective  turns,  he  shall  be  regarded  not  as  u apos- 
tolic but  as  apostatic.”0  We  are  here  given  clearly  to 
understand  that  there  can  be  no  pope  of  Rome  without 
siunaninum  nomination  by  the  cardinal-bishops :p  the  can- 
didate proposed  by  them  was  afterwards  to  be  approved  by 
the  different  orders  of  the  clergy,  cardinal  and  ordinary ; 
and  lastly,  the  election  was  to  be  ratified  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people,  but  without  any  reserve  on  behalf  of 
the  imperial  prerogative  at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding-. 
It  would  occur  to  any  ordinary  understanding  that  the 
terms  of  the  canon  gave  a veto  to  the  two  latter  members 
of  the  electoral  body  upon  the  initiative  act  of  the  car- 
dinal-bishops ; and  that,  in  case  of  dissent,  they  would 
come  under  the  obligation  to  propose  a more  acceptable 
candidate.  But  there  is  so  little  in  the  later  practice 


“ The  term  obviously  means  some- 
thiDg  more  than  mere  control  or  order 
or  direction.  'We  think  it  properly 
designates  a direct  power  of  appoint- 
ment, though  it  might  be  only  pre- 
liminary, and  subject  to  a veto  from 
some  other  authority,  e.g.  the  cardinal 
cleorgy.  the  people,  or  the  emperor. 

Apostaticus  et  non  apostolicus.” 


p Seven  in  number,  viz.  the  bishops  of 
Ostia,  Portus,  St.  Rufina  Sylvae  Con- 
didae,  Albano,  Sabinum,  Tusculum,  and 
Praeneste.  These  seven  bishops  were 
attached  to  the  immediate  service  of 
the  church  of  the  Lateran,  where  (ex- 
cepting the  pope)  no  other  priest  was 
jgptitled  to  officiate.  Damiani  Epp. 
lib.  i.  ep.  i.  and  ii. 
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Probable  °f  *he  Roman  church  to  throw  light  on  the  in- 
drift of  the  tention  of  the  legislator,  that  we  hesitate  to  go 

decree,  beyond  the  limited  inference  that  the  ordinance 
was  designed  mainly  to  deprive  the  laity — more  espe- 
cially the  capitani,  nobles,  gentry,  and  populace  of  Rome 
— of  that  irregular  initiative  in  the  choice  of  a pope  which 
had  been  productive  of  such  manifold  and  distressing  dis- 
turbances in  the  church  ; an  interference  which,  if  allowed 
to  subsist,  must  thwart  every  measure  of  the  Hildebran- 
dine  party  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  ascendency 
which  was  becoming  every  day  more  clearly  apparent  in 
the  whole  course  of  their  polic}\ 

The  tendency  of  that  policy  is  ingenuously  disclosed  in 

How  it  the  terms  in  which  the  imperial  prerogative  is 
effected  the  touched  upon.  The  imperial  representative,  Gui- 
1'rogative*of"  bert  or  Wibert  of  Parma,  could  hardly  overlook 
participation.  fhe  light  treatment  of  his  master’s  hitherto  un- 
opposed prerogative.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  saving 
clause,  such  as  it  was,  owed  its  insertion  to  his  vigilance. 
Yet  upon  a closer  consideration  of  the  clause  it  is  difficult 
to  say  wbat  it  was  that  had  been  reserved  on  behalf  of 
that  prerogative.  The  u due  honour”  stipulated  for  might, 
for  any  thing  that  appears,  have  amounted  to  no  more 
than  that  personal  respectq  to  which  the  emperor  might 
be  entitled  as  official  protector  of  the  Roman  church,  or 
perhaps  to  a certain  honorary  right  to  be  represented  at 
the  ceremony  of  election.  But  it  was  no  longer  a secret  to 
the  world  that  the  objection  of  the  Hildebrandine  party  ex- 
tended to  the  interference  of  all  and  every  rank  and  degree 
of  the  laity  in  the  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  office ; and 
great  care  was  taken  that  the  terms  in  which  any  right 
or  participation  of  the  crown  in  the  election  of  a pope, 
whatever  it  may  have  amounted  to,  should  imply  that  it 
was  yielded,  not  as  a matter  of  right,  but  out  of  indulgent 
regard  and  spontaneous  benevolence,  proceeding  solely 
from  the  free  grant  and  concession  of  the  holy  see,  and 
claimable  only  when  personally  solicited  by  the  sovereign 

q That  is,  if  the  words  of  the  as  in  the  official  report  of  the  proceed- 
Farfensian  version,  “ cum  filio  nostro  ings  of  the  council  they  appear  to  have 
serenissimo  rege  Henrico,”  are  omitted,  been. 
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as  of  the  mere  grace  and  favour  of  the  holy  see.  The  terms, 
however,  extended  beyond  this  slight  to  the  election  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown.  That  right,  whatever  it  might 
amount  to,  was  annexed  to,  and  to  be  enjoyed  in  virtue 
of,  the  imperial  dignity ; consequently  the  solicitation  re- 
quired to  impart  to  the  emperor  any  elective  faculty  ex- 
tended to  the  imperial  title  itself.  The  words  used  in  de- 
scribing that  title  imply  an  option  in  the  holy  see  to  grant 
or  to  withhold  the  right/  so  as  at  least  to  disconnect  the 
patriciate  from  the  office,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  pontiff, 
to  be  yielded  or  withheld  by  him  at  his  convenience.” 

As  one  of  a series  of  measures  for  cutting  off  all  com- 
munion of  right  or  interest  in  the  lay  estate,  provision 
this  was  . perhaps  the  most  important.  The  against 
head  must  he  free  before  the  limbs  can  have  and  lay 
free  play.  The  next  in  the  series  was  the  ex-  vestiture- 

Eansion  of  the  idea  of  simony,  so  as  to  exclude  the  lay 
and  from  alf  participation  in  the  distribution  of  ecclesi- 
astical appointments.  The  council,  in  the  first  instance, 
condemned  and  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  all  clerks 
who  should  be  convicted  of  obtaining*  any  kind  of  order 
or  preferment  by  bribe  or  purchase.  A similar  sentence 
was  passed  upon  all  who  should  knowingly  accept  ordi- 
nation from  simoniacal  bishops ; yet,  by  way  of  indulg- 
ence, and  solely  from  considerations  of  expediency,  the 
council  exempted  from  the  incapacitations  of  simony  those 
who  had  ignorantly  resorted  to  such  polluted  sources. 
But  it  was  at  the  same  time  carefully  provided  that  this 
act  of  merciful  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical body,  after  the  long  arid  deadly  malady  from 
which  it  was  but  slowly  recovering,  should  never  be 
drawn  into  precedent.  In  few  and  simple  words  the 
council  then  announced  the  crowning  principle  of  the 
Hildebrandine  scheme:  “No  clerk  in  orders  shall  here- 
after on  any  pretence  whatever  accept  church  or  benejice 
from  or  by  the  procurement  of  any  lay  person ; no  clerk 
171  orders  shall  be  amenable  to  lay  jurisdiction”1 

* T?  &c*  Franconian  emperors. 

/ i . s 18  view  taken  bv  Stenzel  * See  the  vith  and  xth  canons,  as  be- 
y • i.  p.  200)  in  his  history  of  the  low. 
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In  the  further  prosecution  of  the  like  train  of  thought 
Decree  an^  intent,  the  next  topic  of  importance  em- 
agaimit  braced  the  social  condition  of  the  clerical  estate, 
clerical  it  j8  a matter  of  certainty  that  a very  large 
marnage.  p0r£|on^  perhaps  a majority,  of  the  beneficed 
priesthood  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  were  formally 
and,  as  they  believed,  legally  married.  There  is  equally 
little  doubt  that  of  the  unmarried,  a great  number — again, 
probably  a majority — lived  in  a state  of  unrebuked,  if  not 
of  licensed,  concubinage.  But  in  the  case  of  a clerk  in 
orders,  the  decretalists  admitted  no  distinction — not  even 
in  name — between  the  one  condition  and  the  other.  In 
their  vocabulary  wives  and  concubines  stood  in  the  same 
category, — marriage  and  concubinage  were  pure  har- 
lotry. Hence  the  council  decreed  that  no  Christian 
man  should  presume  to  hear  mass  sung  by  any  priest 
who,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  entertained  a concubine 
or  held  clandestine11  intercourse  with  a Romani  more- 
over, that  “if  from  the  date  of  pope  Leo  IX.’s  ordin- 
ance/ any  priest,  deacon,  or  subdeacon,  shall  be  con- 
victed of  keeping  a concubine,  or  of  having  married,  and 
refusing  to  abandon  his  wife,  he  shall  be  suspended  from 
saying  mass,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  services  of  the 
church,  until  judgment  be  given  in  his  case  by  the  holy 
see.”  By  way  of  security  for  the  future  chastity  of  the 
priesthood,  it  was  enacted,*  “ that  all  priests  who  would 
be  considered  chaste,  should  live,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep, 
under  the  same  roof ; and  that  all  the  revenues  of  their 
churches  should  be  enjoyed  in  common  j in  order  that 
by  so  doing  they  might  attain  to  a truly  apostolical  habit 
of  life.” x 

The  legislation  of  marriage  involves  the  most  im- 
Poiic  of  Por^an^  interests  of  the  human  family.  It  go- 
thepHesthoodverns  and  controls  affections,  feeling's,  tempers, 
marriage!  appetites.  Marriage  has  its  own  religion  and 
its  own  superstitions ; and  these  sentiments  in- 
variably mix  themselves  up  with  all  the  spiritual  hopes 

u “ Concubinam  aut  subintroductam  w By  canon  iv. 
mulierem  ” * Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  vii.  pp.  196-200. 

v Conf.  Book  IX.  c.  iv.  p.  103,  et  sqq. 
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and  aspirations  of  man  and  woman,  and  run  into  every 
outward  relation  of  life.  No  great  sagacity  was  requi- 
site to  discern  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  mas- 
tery and  direction  of  this  great  moving  power  in  the 
human  breast.  The  priest  who  should  propose  to  himself 
to  establish  a right  of  legislating  for  the  connubial  affec- 
tions of  mankind,  and  all  the  interests  they  involve,  could 
scarcely  contemplate  a more  commanding  station  for  the 
government  of  the  world.  The  secret  influence  of  monas- 
ticism  had  affixed  a taint  upon  the  religion  of  marriage 
in  the  public  mind,  which  could  only  be  washed  out  by 
artificial  restrictions  and  unnatural  regulations,  excluding 
all  connections  likely  to  draw  closer  the  family  ties  that 
might  form  a barrier  to  the  interposition  of  the  priesthood. 
Marriage  in  families,  however  remote  the  relationship,  had 
turned  out  a serious  impediment  to  sacerdotal  influence ; 
both  because  it  combined  too  many  interests  against  it, 
and  because,  in  consequence  of  the  family  connections  and 
involvements  it  introduced,  it  tended  to  entangle  the  priest- 
hood itself  in  pursuits  foreign  from,  and  inconsistent  with, 
their  exclusive  devotion  to  the  exaltation  of  their  own 
order.  A society  divided  into  separate  unconnected  sec- 
tions could  be  more  easily  managed  than  if  organised  and 
cemented  by  family  ties  and  affections,  family  prospects 
and  interests. 

With  views  such  as  these  the  council  of  1059  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  lay  marriage.  The  eleventh  Decree  con_ 
canon  directs  that  u no  man  shall  take  to  wife  cerning  lay 
a woman  from  among  his  own  blood-relations  roarriage' 
within  the  seventh  (canonical)  degree  of  kindred,  nor  in 
any  degree  whatever  of  traceable  consanguinity.”  The 
twelfth  canou  denounces  excommunication  against  every 
married  man  who  shall  keep  a concubine.  But  as  this 
subject  must  hereafter  come  under  review,  we  do  no  more 
hi  this  place  than  point  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a 
matter  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics 
hi  the  history  of  Latin  priestcraft/ 

1 Our  notices  of  the  council  of  1059  gar  appeared  in  defence  of  his  eucha- 
are  extracted  from  the  Concilia  of  Har - ristic  doctrine.  See  Book  IX.  c.  v.  p. 

tom.  vi.  pp.  1061-1068.  At  this  129. 
council,  as  already  mentioned,  Beren- 
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We  turn  for  a while  to  the  external  position  of  the 
Progress  of  E?Pacy  under  the  administration  of  Hildebrand, 
the  Normans  Since  the  treaty  of  Beneventum  between  the 
m iteiy.em  Norman  princes  and  pope  Leo  IX.  (a.d.  1054), 
duke  Humphrey  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  entire  province  of  Apulia/  including*  probably  the 
whole  of  Southern  Italy,  exclusive  only  of  the  ancient 
or  Calabrian  peninsula.  About  the  same  time 
his  brother,  Robert  Guiscard,  had  conquered  the  more 
southern  districts,  and  divided  out  the  newly -acquired 
territory  among  his  followers.  The  death  of  Humphrey 
occurring  soon  after  the  acquisition  of  these  extensive 
provinces,  Robert  was  left  the  guardian  of  Humphrey’s 
sons,  and  in  that  character  took  upon  himself  the  regency 
of  the  Apulian  principality.  His  government  was  ad- 
ministered in  a more  enlightened  spirit  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  prior  career.  He  protected 
the  native  population  against  the  oppression  of  his  own 
lawless  companions,  and  proved  himself  as  wise  and  dis- 
cerning a prince  as  he  had  been  a bold  adventurer,  an 
expert  general,  a perfidious  enemy,  and  an  ambitious 
conqueror. 

In  so  commanding  a position  he  might  become  either 
Hildebrand  a useful  friend  or  a dangerous  enemy  to  the 
a?n  aUiance6  see-  Hildebrand  resolved  that  he  should 
with  the  enact  the  former  character.  No  friend  was  in 

oraaans.  facfc  ^ Jjan(J  ^ ]>Jorman  chief  who  COuld 

help  him  to  encounter  the  lawless  assaults  of  his  domestic 
enemies,  the  counts  of  Tusculum  and  Galera,  or  to  sub- 
due the  formidable  robber-hordes  which  encompassed  the 
city  on  all  sides,  and  still  partially  maintained  their  foot- 
ing within  the  walls.  Besides  this,  it  was  essential  to 
prevent  the  malcontent  clergy,  irritated  as  they  were  to 
madness  by  the  late  ordinances  against  simony  and  cleri- 
cal  marriage,  from  building  any  hopes  upon  the  support 
of  the  powerful  lords  of  Apulia.  In  another  view  of  his 


* Comprehending  that  part  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Naples  lying  be- 
tween the  Homan  States  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Calabria.  The  province  or 


region  of  Apulia  was  never  very  clearly 
defined  by  geographers,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. See  Smithy  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geog., 
art.  “Apulia.” 
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interests,  it  was  a matter  of  the  highest  expediency  to 
provide  against  the  necessity  of  resorting  again  to  "that 
imperial  protection  which  he  feared  more  than  anarchy 
itself,  and  for  which  the  prevailing  disorders  in  the  Ro- 
man states  might  easily  afford  a pretext  as  soon  as  Henry 
IY.  should  be  of  age  to  take  the  government  into  his 
own  hands ; if  not  at  an  earlier  period,  through  the  im- 
portunities of  that  numerous  body  among  the  prelacy, 
clergy,  and  nobility  of  Italy,  who  felt  the  sting  of  the 
late  ordinances.  To  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Normans, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  them  serviceable  to  his  ulte- 
rior plans,  pope  Nicolas  II.  visited  Robert  Guiscard  at 
Amalfi,  with  a view  to  engage  him  in  his  interests  for 
the  suppression  of  clerical  marriage,  then  a general  prac- 
tice among  the  clergy  of  Southern  Italy.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  pontiff,  assuming  to  be  the  supreme  lord  of 
those  countries,  gave  feudal  investiture  of  all  the  territory 
acquired  under  the  treaty  with  Leo  IX.  to  the  Norman 
chieftains.  He  thus  warranted  to  Richard  the  Pontificalen_ 
Norman  the  principality  of  Capua,  and  to  Ro-  feoffment  to 
hert  the  duchies  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily, the  Normans- 
by  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  church,  and  upon  covenant  to 
pay  an  annual  rent  of  twelve  denarii  for  every  oxgang  of 
productive  land  within  the  grant.3  The  oath  of  allegi- 
ance converted  these  powerful  princes  into  the  vassals  of 
the  holy  see,  and  created  an  interest  in  the  south  that 
might,  upon  occasion,  be  used  to  balance,  or  repel,  the 
imperial  prerogative.  But  the  more  important  advan- 
tage was  that  it  deprived  the  mutinous  capitani  and  no- 
bility of  the  papal  states  of  all  countenance  from  the 
Normans,  and  in  an  equal  degree  saved  the  pontiff  from 
the  domestic  perils  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  exposed. 
K I'or)”  8ays  our  informant,  u not  only  did  they  its  conse- 
(the  Normans)  trample  upon  the  pride  of  Tuscu-  quences- 
lum,Praeneste,  Nomentanum,  and  other  hostile  towns,  but, 
passing  through  Rome  itself,  they  ravaged  Galera,  and 
destroyed  all  the  castles  of  count  Gerardb  as  far  as  Sutri ; 

a Leo  Ostiens.  Chron.  Cass.  lib.  iii.  occurred  before  his  own  times,  con- 
c.  xvii,  p.  423.  Bonizo  (ad  Amic.  ubi  founds  this  treaty  with  that  of  Leo  IX. 
8UP0>  with  his  usual  ignorance  of  all  that  b The  patron  of  Benedict  X. 
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by  which  achievements  the  city  of  Rome  was  delivered 
from  the  tyranay  of  the  capitani.”0  There  are  few  in- 
Legaicha-  queries  in  papal  history  more  interesting*  than 
raster  of  the  the  origin  of  this  claim  of  the  holy  see  to  give 
mves  ure.  sovereign.  investiture  of  lands  to  which  she  had 
no  better  title  than  the  presumed  grant  of  a foreign  power 
which  itself  never  held  possession  of  the  territories  in 
question.  The  question  arises,  what  it  was  that  she  her- 
self acquired  by  that  grant  ? Rome  could  not  give  more 
than  that  power  could  give.  The  position  of  the  papal 
possessions  relatively  either  to  the  Byzantine,  or  after- 
wards to  the  revived  Latin  empire,  was  never  that  of  a 
sovereign  state.  The  pontiffs  of  Rome  at  no  period  of 
their  history  down  to  the  eleventh  century — and,  it  may 
be  said,  till  long  subsequently — were  ever  treated  by  the 
lay  sovereign  as  an  independent,  self-existent  power — as 
sovereigns  in  the  secular  acceptation,  whatever  they  may 
have  thought  of  them  as  spiritual  princes.  All  the  estate 
and  endowment  of  the  holy  see — like  that  of  almost  every 
great  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Christendom — was 
derived  from  the  voluntary  liberality  of  emperors,  kings, 
or  private  donors.  What,  we  ask,  was  the  kind  of  domi- 
nion these  potentates  intended  to  convey  ? If  it  be  affirmed 
that  they  intended  to  confer  a sovereign  property  in  the 
estate  granted,  we  reply  that  the  whole  course  of  history 
contradicts  the  assumption.  There  is  neither  word  nor 
sign  in  any  of  the  several  deeds  of  donation,  genuine  or 
fictitious,  to  denote  an  intent  on  the  part  of  the  donors  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  to  yield  up 
any  of  those  rights  over  the  soil  and  its  inhabitants  which, 
at  the  date  of  the  documents,  were  regarded  as  essential 
attributes  of  the  dominium  supremum,  or  sovereignty; 
neither  had  these  donations  any  thing  in  them  resembling 
a cession  of  territory  by  one  independent  power  to  an- 
other/ The  popes,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  took 


e Bonizo , lib.  yi.  ubi  sup.  p.  806. 
d To  avoid  repetition,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Book  IV.  c.  vi.  pp.  386-391. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  pope 
Stephen  intended  to  acquire  a sove- 
reignty coextensive  with  that  the  By- 
zantine Caesars  possessed,  in  the  terri- 


tories ceded  to  him  by  Pippin.  But 
neither  the  latter  nor  his  successors  in- 
tended any  such  cession.  See  Ibid.  c. 
vii.  pp.  414-418  passim.  See  also  Book 
VX  c.  iv.  pp.  101,  102;  ibid.  c.  v.  pp. 
130-134. 
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oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  emperors ; the  latter  appointed 
judges,  confirmed  or  reversed  judgments,  were  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  military  forces  of  the  republic, 
reformed  abuses,  maintained  resident  commissioners  at 
Rome,  as  in  other  parts  of  their  dominions ; they  nomi- 
nated popes,  they  frequently  took  up  their  residence  in 
Rome  as  sovereigns,  and,  like  their  great  predecessor 
Charlemagne,  the  Saxon  emperors  were  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  and  designating  that  city  as  the  capital  of  the 
empire. 

Though,  therefore,  the  whole  usufructuary,  or,  as  we 
should  term  it,  beneficial  interest,  in  the  estate  effect 
of  the  church  inured  to  the  pontiff,  there  is  of  the 

no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  donors  °°nveyttnce' 
intended  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  fidelity, 
allegiance,  and  military  service,  when  required,  from  the 
tenants  or  subfeudatories  of  the  Petrine  patrimony.  The 
emperor  remained  supreme  judge  in  the  last  resort  in 
civil  and  criminal  causes.  His  right  to  occupy  the  es- 
tate of  the  church  by  his  troops  when  needful,  though 
occasionally  resisted,  was  never  denied ; and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  whatever  objections  may  have  been  started 
to  the  'personal  allegiance  of  the  pontiffs,  the  imperial 
claim  to  the  obedience  of  their  subjects  was  never  re- 
pudiated. Though,  therefore,  the  administrative  powers 
remained  with  the  pope  or  the  republic  (as  the  case 
might  be),  yet  as  a temporal  prince  the  bishop  of  Rome 
did  not  at  any  time  occupy  a much  more  lofty  station 
than  any  of  those  powerful  subject-princes,  lay  and  ec- 
clesiastical, who  divided  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
among  them,  with  no  other  real  dependence  upon  the 
sovereign  than  that  which  he  could  enforce  by  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  his  military  superintendence. 

The  pontiffs,  though  fully  aware  of  this  defect  in 
their  title,  were  not  the  less  resolute  in  assert-  The  o 
ing  an  absolute  sovereign  tenure,  and  for  that  gives* S- 
purpose  they  had  recourse  to  the  noted  fiction 
°f  pope  Hadrian  I.,  to  which  he  gave  the 
whimsical  name  of  the  Patriciate  oj  St.  Peter*  The 

e Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  iv.  pp.  108,  109. 
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temporal  patriciate  could  not  indeed  be  shaken  off  or 
repudiated ; but  the  efforts  of  all  the  more  vigorous 
popes  were  invariably  directed  to  the  disconnection  of 
the  idea  of  sovereign  authority  from  that  of  the  patriciate, 
or,  as  the  latter  pontiffs  chose  to  call  it,  the  protectorate 
of  the  empire.  The  Petrine  prerogative  was  exalted  by 
the  ingenious  fiction  of  Hadrian  I.  as  much  above  the 
protectorate  as  the  office  of  the  vicar  of  Christ  rose 
above  that  of  the  earthly  sovereign.  The  apostle  Peter 
was  constituted  lord  paramount;  with  him  no  terms 
could  be  made ; that  which  was  given  to  him,  or,  what 
was  the  same  thing,  to  his  church,  must  be  absolute  and 
unconditional  in  its  nature.  Regarding  himself  as  stand- 
ing in  the  shoes  of  Peter,  pope  Nicolas  II.  relieved  him- 
self from  the  difficulty  which  the  temporal  rights  of  the 
empire  might  have  interposed ; and  in  this  assurance  he 
granted  out,  in  the  character  of  lord  paramount,  feoff- 
ment and  investiture  of  the  territories  in  question  to  the 
Norman  chiefs,  as  tenants  in  capite  of  the  holy  see,  to 
have  and  to  hold  them  by  homage  and  fealty  to  himself 
personally,  and  by  the  reservation  of  a quit-rent  and  mi- 
litary service,  without  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  ori- 
ginal donors  or  presumed  donors  of  the  estate  granted. 

There  was  no  rule  of  the  feudal  law  better  known 

and  incurs  a ^an  Slve  investiture  and  warranty  of 

forfeiture  of  lands  to  hold  immediately  of  a vassal,  discharged 
rightsT  duties  due  to  the  superior  lord,  operated 

a forfeiture  of  the  estate/  Now,  whatever  the 
rights  of  the  empire  over  the  Calabrian  districts  con- 
quered from  the  Greeks  by  the  Normans  may  have  been, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  principalities  ofBeneventum, 
Capua,  Gaeta,  and  Salerno,  all  included  in  the  papal 
infeudation,  were  imperial  feoffs.  Regarding,  therefore, 
the  transaction  in  a strictly  legal  point  of  view,  it  is 
clear  that,  whatever  the  claim  of  the  popes  upon  those 
principalities  might  amount  to,  it  was  absolutely  for- 
feited by  the  alienation  to  the  Normans.8  It  was  a 


r Eichhom , Deutsch.  Staats-  und 
Rechts-Gesch.  § 364,  p.  575,  vol.  ii. 

8 Cf.  Giannoni , Stor.  Civil,  di  Napoli* 


lib.  x.  in  trod.  This  vigorous  writer 
rejects  all  donations,  genuine  or  ficti- 
tious, as  of  legal  authority  to  give  any 
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fortunate  circumstance  for  the  papacy  that  there  was  at 
the  moment  no  power  extant  to  gainsay  this  wholly  ar- 
bitrary and  illegal  transaction.  Nicolas  II.  may  have 
acted  in  the  firm  persuasion,  that  by  the  several  deeds  of 
donation  he  stepped  at  once  into  all  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty— rights  which  we  believe  were  never  conceded 
by  the  donors,  nor  sustainable  upon  any  grounds  of 
public  law  then  known  to  the  world.  There  are  few 
transactions  which  afford  a more  striking  illustration  of 
the  irreconcilable  repugnance  that  subsisted  between  ec- 
clesiastical pretension  and  civil  law.  The  infeudations  of 
Leo  IX.  and  Nicolas  II.  laid  the  foundation  of  as  many 
calamities  to  the  peoples  whose  interests  they  touched 
as  any  occurrence  in  the  history  of  Italy. 

right  to  the  pontiffs  oyer  the  Neapo-  results  of  a series  of  trick,  intrigue, 
litan  and  Sicilian  territory.  He  stig-  and  deceit,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
matises  their  pretensions  as  simple  of  political  fraud, 
usurpations,  and  their  powers  as  the 
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HILDEBRAND  AND  DAMIANI. 

Disposition  of  the  clergy  of  Milan — Organised  sale  of  spiritual  offices — First 
movement  against  the  married  clergy  at  Milan-—  Anselm,  Ariald,  and  Lan- 
dulph — Homily  of  Landulph— rebuked  by  the  archbishop — Riots  in  Milan — 
Citation  of  the  ringleaders — Censures  upon  Ariald  and  his  accomplices — The 
Paterini  of  Lombardy — Commission  of  Nicolas  II.  against  simony,  &c. — Hilde- 
brand in  France — Pretensions  of  Damiani  repelled  by  the  Milanese — Coura- 
geous harangue  of  Damiani — His  declaration  of  papal  omnipotence — affirms 
Rome  to  be  the  spiritual  mother  of  Milan — His  victory  and  discreet  manage- 
ment is  satisfied  with  a written  renunciation,  &c. — The  renunciation  adopted 
Aversion  of  clergy  and  people  of  Lombardy  against  the  canons  of  the 
Lateran,  a.d.  1059 — Labours  of  the  commissioners  in  France  and  Germany — 
Cardinal-legate  Stephen  in  France — Decree  of  the  council  of  Tours  against 
incestuous  marriage— Anarchical  state  of  Rome— Objections  of  the  Germans 
to  the  law  of  election — Imperialist  movement  in  Rome  and  Lombardy — 
Election  of  Alexander  II. ; his  installation — Imperial  nomination  ; Cadalo  of 
Parma  (Honorius  n.)  pope— Interview  of  Benzo  of  Albi  and  Alexander  II. 

Declaration  in  favour  of  Honorius  IL  and  the  imperial  prerogative — Hono- 
rius H.  before  Rome — Intervention  of  Godfrey  of  Tuscany — Compromise — 
Indignation  of  Damiani — Secret  history  of  the  compromise — Position  of  the 
regent  Agnes  in  Germany — Perplexity  of  the  government — Conspiracy  and 
abduction  of  Henry  IV.— Henry  in  the  custody  of  Hanno  of  Cologne— Adal- 
bert, archbishop  of  Bremen,  tutor  to  Henry ; his  indulgence,  misgovernment, 
and  corruption— How  Hildebrand  won  the  day— The  Disceptatio  of  Damiani 
—Object  of  the  work— Declaration  of  the  papal  prerogative  generally— as  to 
the  Patriciate  The  utility  of  the  church  controls  all  law,  human  and 
divme  Invective— Censure  of  the  “Disceptatio” — Insolent  epistle  of  Damiani 
to  Henry  IV. — Limited  scope  of  his  suggestions. 

The  unanimity  of  the  great  council  of  the  year  1059 
Disposition  of wa®  simply  apparent.  The  Lombard  prelates 
theMUaiJ  °f  re™  ^rom  the  meeting  in  exceeding  disgust 
and  ill  humour,  and,  it  is  affirmed,  with  the 
purpose  of  interposing  every  difficulty  they  could  invent 
to  the  execution  of  the  reformatory  decrees,  more  espe- 
cially those  relating*  to  the  suppression  of  simony  and 
ma#rriag*e.  It  should  be  noticed  in  this  place, 
tnat  though  till  now  the  peace  between  the  great  churches 
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of  Rome  and  Milan  had  been  tolerably  well  kept  vet 
that  this  circumstance  was  due  rather  to  an  accidental 
concurrence  of  interests  than  to  any  relaxation  of  claim  on 
Wnof  the  fofmer>  or  any  more  docile  spirit  on  that 
of  the  Milanese  clergy  than  that  which  the  pontiffs  had 
met  with  among  the  constituencies  of  Ravenna  or  Rheims 
ihe  pretensions  of  the  metropolitan  bishops  of  the  Am- 
brosian see  were  never  less  absolute  than  those  of  their 
colleagues  of  Ravenna  or  Aquileia.  Quiescence  was  no 
submission;  and  they  were  now  disposed  to  dis- 
p te  the  right  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  interfere  with  the 
traditional  practice  of  their  church,  and  to  resent  any 
change  in  the  customary  modes  of  conferring  orders  and 

tbei^  Pflvate  llfe;  with  as  little  scruple  as  if 
hey  had  entered  the  most  energetic  protest  against  the 
late  ordinances  the  moment  they  came  to  their  knowledge 
In  the  Milanese  church  the  sale  of  spiritual  offices 
had  as  already  observed/  been  reduced  to  a 
regulated  scale.  Laity  and  dewy  alike  re-  0r£anised 
garded  their  rights  of  advowson  and  presenta-  spiritual 
tion  as  money’s  worth,  and  to  be  dealt  with  offices- 
precisely  as  any  other  kind  of  property.  The  clergy  took 

t Wlvesj. the  noblest> from  th e nobles?fami- 

U ’ Je  rest>  according  to  their  rank  in  the  social  scale. 

of  a aity  bad  become  connected  by  every  tie 
of  affection,  interest,  and  kindred.  Now,  howeveZ  all 

these  Sf  °f  We?lth  and  Power  were  to  be  dried  up- 
tom  asundeZ8  ^ndattach“ents  were  to  be  inexorably 
without T ZL  S.uch  a work  could  not  be  accomplished 

cess  from  tbZ^f 5 ^ We  have  now  to  trace  ^e  P™- 
MiLn  whSf  first  actlve  movement  of  the  reformers  in 

of  the  death  **  dated  Tback  to  the  year  1056,  that 
01  tne  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  III.  ' 

Hemr  ITTh<?  ,Guido^  whom,  it  will  he  remembered,* 

, bad  raised  to  the  see  of  Milan 
after  the  death  nf  4.  it,!1  iu. ldU  First  move- 

favour  Anoal  a Hcnbcrt,  had  taken  into  against 

?a^io>  one  of  the  colie-  thc?" 
the  prrmo  8 bl-S  church  ; and  at  his  request  Mi^an- 
emperor  appointed  the  latter  bishop  of  Lucca.  An- 

IX'  C'  P'  69-  ' See  Book  IX.  0.  ii.  p.  57.  ' 
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selm,  however,  was  a reformer  of  the  modern  school, 
and  soon  became  the  chosen  correspondent  and  associate 
of  Hildebrand  and  Damiani.  His  friends  at  Rome  re- 
garded the  election  of  the  archbishop  as  tainted  with 
the  worst  kind  of  simony ; the  appointment  had  been  by 
lay  nomination,  and  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the 
canonical  electors.  Guido  was  classed  by  them  among 
the  disciples  of  Simon  Magus ; and  Anselm  was  charged 
to  keep  a strict  watch  upon  him,  and  avail  himself  of 
every  opportunity  of  abating  his  influence  among  the 
Anselm,  people,  and  weakening  his  powers  of  resist- 
Arfaid,  and  ance  to  the  plans  of  the  reformers.  A proper 
Landuiph.  instrument  for  this  purpose  was  soon  found  in 
the  person  of  Ariald,  a deacon  of  the  church  of  Milan, 
a canonist  of  the  decretal  school.  The  bishop  of  Lucca 
took  Ariald,  and  one  Landuiph,  also  a clerk  in  orders, 
into  his  confidence.  The  latter  was  a man  of  good  birth 
and  education,  fluent  of  speech,  and  possessed  of  sten- 
torian lungs;  all  which  endowments  he  turned  to  good 
account  for  the  indulgence  of  his  intense  thirst  for  popu- 
larity^ These  persons  bound  themselves  by  a solemn 
oath  not  to  rest  till  they  should  have  constrained  every 
married  priest  and  deacon  to  dismiss  his  wife ; nor  until 
they  should  have  pledged  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
by  a like  oath,  to  renounce  marriage  for  themselves,  and 
to  labour  together  with  them  for  the  total  extinction  of 
the  accursed  connection.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
mass  of  discontent  existing  among  the  inferior  clergy  of 
the  diocese,  and  the  small  respect  entertained  by  the  com- 
monalty for  their  superiors,  the  confederates  soon  collected 
around  them  a numerous  party  consisting  chiefly  of  hedge- 
priests  and  rabble.  Anselm,  finding  that  the  work  pros- 
pered in  the  hands  of  his  underlings,  quitted  Milan,  leaving 
the  rough  work  to  be  done  by  his  roistering  associates. 

Landuiph  began  operations  by  collecting  crowds  in 
Homily  of  the  streets  and  public  places,  and  haranguing 
Landuiph.  them  in  terms  of  the  bitterest  and  coarsest 
scorn  against  the  metropolitan  clergy.  “They  were,” 

> Amulpk,  Mediol.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  o.  8,  Mediol.  Hist  lib.  iii.  c.  iv.  ibid.  p.  98. 
ap.  Murat  iv.  p.  23.  Conf.  Landuiph. 
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he  said,  “ ‘ dumb  dogs,’  ‘ blind  guides,’  ( wretches  pol- 
luted with  the  twin  heresies  of  simony  and  harlotry,’ — 
‘Simonians  and  Nicolaitansk  in  a lump,’ — unclean  con- 
duits through  which  the  waters  of  life  could  not  flow,  in 
whose  hands  the  sacraments  were  as  worthless  as  the 
dung  of  dogs,  their  churches  no  better  than  filthy  cattle- 
pounds,  animals  who  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
pollute  the  sanctuary.  Let,  therefore,  no  heed  be  given 
to  their  ministrations;  let  their  wealth  be  impounded, 
their  property  be  put  up  to  auction ; and,  if  they  should 
resist,  let  their  houses  be  given  up  to  pillage,  and  they 
and  their  hastards  be  hounded  out  of  the  city.”1 

While  Landulph  was  agitating  the  rabble  of  the  city, 
Ariald  was  busy  goading  on  the  rustic  popula-  rebuked  by 
tion  against  the  country  clergy.  Milan  was  the  arch- 
in  commotion  from  end  to  end,  and  the  wives,  b,shop' 
families,  persons,  and  property  of  the  married  clergy  were 
placed  in  the  most  serious  jeopardy.  The  archbishop,  a 
mild  and  courteous  person,  sent  for  the  demagogues,  and 
exhorted  them  to  seek  their  remedy  rather  in  a legal 
way  than  by  sedition  and  riot.  He  represented  to  them 
that  the  practice  of  marrying  was  at  least  an  ancient 
and  immemorial  custom  in  the  church  of  Milan ; that 
abuse  and  violence  tended  rather  to  harden  sinners  than 
to  correct  them ; that  the  married  clergy  were  not,  as 
they  pretended,  mere  whoremongers  and  adulterers,  but 
had  always  respected  the  apostolic  precept,  that  they 
should  be  “the  husbands  of  one  wife;”  that  there  wras 
therefore  no  ground  for  objecting  to  their  ministrations ; 
and  that,  besides  this,  the  gift  of  abstinence  was  a spe- 
cial grace  not  imparted  to  every  one,  and  therefore  not 
imposed  upon  every  one  by  the  divine  law.“ 

k From  Nicolaus,  the  supposed  ori-  in  voc.  “ Nicolaitani;”  andMoreri,  s.  v. 
ginator  pt  an  obscene  sect  of  Gnostics,  “Nicolas.” 

m the  second  century  of  the  Christian  1 Arnulph.  Mediol.  lib.  iii.  c.  9,  ubi 
are  believed  to  have  main-  sup.  pp.  23,  24.  Muratori  suspects 
tamed  the  lawfulness  of  promiscuous  Arnulph  of  inventing  this  oration, 
whoredom.  The  legendary  history  of  There  may  be  exaggeration;  but  the 
ms  Nicolaus  seems  a mere  tissue  of  advice  was  acted  upon ; and  it  is  quite 
t b xr • i ^ 80me  *s  identified  With  in  character  with  the  common  language 
o ^ **lp°*au8  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  5,  of  mischievous  demagogues, 
m his  sect  with  the  Nicolaitans  of  “ Landulph.  lib.  iii.  c.  6,  ubi  sup. 

• n.  6.  See  Hoffmann , Lex.  Univ.  pp.  99,  100. 
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The  mob-leaders,  emboldened  rather  than  softened 
Riots  in  by  this  timid  remonstrance,  turned  their  backs 
Milan,  upon  the  archbishop  with  every  mark  of  scorn, 
and  rejoined  their  confederates  in  the  streets.  A fes- 
tival in  honour  of  St.  Nazarius,  the  protomartyr  of 
Milan,  had  collected  an  unusual  concourse  of  the  poorer 
classes  within  the  walls.  The  orators  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  renew  their  invectives  against  the  wived 
clergy  with  increased  energy  and  venom.”  One  person, 
less  prudent  than  the  rest,  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the 
objects  of  the  public  resentment;  he  was  assaulted  by 
the  ‘mob,  and  an  affray  commenced,  which  ended  in 
numberless  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  families  of 
the  married  priesthood;  their  houses  were  speedily  at- 
tacked and  pillaged,  and  their  wives  and  children  turned 
into  the  streets.  The  victors  then,  as  usual,  retired  to 
spend  their  plunder  in  riot  and  debauchery.” 

After  this  first  trial  of  strength,  Landulph  and  Ariald 
Citation  of  a{sain  divided  their  forces.  The  former  remained 
the  ring-  in  Milan  to  perpetuate  the  terror  he  had  iu- 
leaders.  Spired,  while  Ariald  resumed  his  operations 
against  the  suburban  and  rural  clergy.  Regarding,  for  • 
the  present,  resistance  as  useless,  many  of  the  nobles  and 
wealthier  citizens — most  of  whom  were  connected  by  blood 
or  marriage  with  the  wived  clergy — fled  from  the  city ; 
others  barricaded  themselves  in  their  houses,  where  they 
might  await  the  abatement  of  the  paroxysm  of  sedition 
in  safety.  By  degrees  the  panic  among  the  victims  sub- 
sided, communication  was  restored,  and  some  protection 
was  afforded  to  those  who  had  escaped  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  popular  fury.  At  the  request  of  the  sufferers, 
archbishop  Guido  convened  the  bishops  of  the  province 
at  Fontanetum,  near  Novara,  to  inquire  into  the  causes 


n They  made  good  use  of  the  artifice, 
common  to  demagogues,  of  thrusting 
forward  a strange  name  or  word,  ut- 
terly unintelligible  to  the  auditors,  and 
therefore  supposed  to  convey  some- 
thing unspeakably  horrible;  a practice 
not  unlike  that  of  a late  Irish  mob- 
orator,  who  silenced  the  worst  tongue 
in  all  Dublin  by  accusing  her  of  keep- 


ing a “ trapezium”  in  her  garret.  The 
Milanese  demagogues  produced  a simi- 
lar effect  by  branding  the  objects  of 
their  persecution  with  the  name  of  Ni- 
colciitans . 

0 Land . lib.  iii.  cc.  6,  7,  8;  ubi  sup. 
pp.  99-101.  Amulph.  lib.  iii.  c.  10; 
ibid.  p.  24. 
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of  the  late  seditions,  and,  if  need  be,  to  punish  the  ring- 
leaders. Landulph,  Ariald,  and  other  persons  implicated 
in  the  riots,  were  cited  to  appear  and  defend  their  pro- 
ceedings ; but  they  treated  the  summons  as  a jest,  and 
returned  it  with  a scoff;  and  the  synod  proceeded  to 
depose  and  excommunicate  them.p 

The  censures  of  Fontanetum  operated  as  a sedative 
of  the  popular  excitement,  and  cast  upon  its 
authors  the  burden  of  justifying  their  measures  upon  Aruia 
to  those  who  sent  them.  Until  those  censures  *]is^ 
should  be  reversed  by  superior  authority,  the  80C?mp 
occupation  of  the  demagogues  was  suspended.  Accord- 
ingly, not  long  after  the  accession  of  Stephen  IX.  (a.d. 
1057),  Ariald  and  his  friends  repaired  to  Rome ; where 
at  first  they  met  with  a cool  reception ; and  persons  were 
found  more  ready  to  censure  their  unlicensed  violence, 
than  to  approve  their  zeal.q  But  by  dint  of  exaggerated 
descriptions  of  the  abuses  prevalent  in  the  church  of 
Milan, — hut  chiefly  hy  dwelling  upon  the  independent, 
or,  as  thev  would  have  it,  the  rebellious,  spirit  of  the 
clergy, — they  managed  speedily  to  turn  the  tide  in  their 
own  favour.  Whatever  suspicion  may  have  attached  to 
their  justification  was  wiped  out  by"  this  well-founded 
charge.  “ For,”  says  the  annalist,  “ the  Milanese  were 
fully  informed  that  the  church  of  Rome  demands  univer- 
sal dominion , and  works  incessantly  to  reduce  all  other 
churches  under  her  sceptre,  in  contempt  of  the  Lord’s 
saying,  ‘ the  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over 
them  . . . hut  ye  shall  not  be  so ; but  he  that  is  greatest 
among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger ; and  he  that  is 
chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve.’  ”r  But  all  attempts  of  the 
Roman  agitators  to  reduce  the  recusant  clergy  of  Milan 
to  obedience  were  suspended  by  the  troubles  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  death  of  Stephen  IX.  His  successor 
Nicolas  II.  was  detained  at  Florence  for  nearly  a twelve- 


, ’ h *?*•  9>  10  i ub>  S“P-  PP- 
101, 102.  Armdph.  c.  10  j ubi  sup.  p. 


. q Cardinal  Desiderius  of  Monte  Cas- 
smo  rcproaehcd  Ariald  in  public  with 
au  tne  calamities  and  bloodshed  which 


his  seditious  violence  had  brought  upon 
his  fellow-citizens.  Landulph . lib.  iii. 
c.  11,  ubi  sup.  p.  102. 

r Arnulph.  lib.  iii.  c.  1 1,  ubi  sup.  quot- 
ing Luke  xxii.  25,  26. 
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month  after  his  election  hy  the  intrusion  of  Benedict  X.s 
But  in  the  mean  while  the  Milanese  demagogues  had  not 
been  altogether  idle ; for  by  the  time  that  the  new  pope 
was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  we  find  not  only  Milan 
but  all  Lombardy  in  a state  of  violent  effervescence  either 
for  or  against  the  wived  clergy. 

Within  the  year  of  respite — if  such  it  was — a new 
The  Paterini  sect  of  puritan  reformers  had  arisen  among 
of  Lombardy.  t,he  populace  of  the  Lombard  cities.  When 
a passionate  sense  of  prevailing  corruption  and  abuses 
springs  up  in  the  minds  of  the  commonalty,  it  usually 
ripens  into  a spirit  of  violence,  not  to  be  restrained  within 
any  bounds  of  political  expediency  or  religious  propriety. 
The  new  party  became  known  by  the  name  of  Paterini.' 
The  object  of  the  association  was  the  reform  of  abuses 
generally;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  entertained 
any  definite  idea  of  the  steps  necessary  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject, beyond  the  expedient  of  brutal  violence.  Yet,  as 
matters  stood,  they  became  useful  and  active  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  reformers.  As  their  association  in- 
creased in  numbers,  they  formed  themselves  into  organised 
bodies  in  opposition  to  the  married  priesthood.  They 
prevailed  upon  the  majority  of  the  population,  either  ty 
intimidation  or  by  exhortation,  to  reject  the  ministrations 
of  the  wived  or  concubinate  clergy ; the  latter  thus  found 
themselves  deprived  of  the  religious  confidence  of  their 
flocks,  and  obnoxious  fo  the  contempt  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ; and  we  are  assured  that  every  bishop  and  priest 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  doings  at  Fontanetum  was 
from  that  time  forward  regarded  as  a patron  of  the  twin 
heresies  of  simony  and  incontinence." 


• Stephen  died  on  the  4th  of  April 
1058  ; but  it  was  not  till  the  month  of 
March  of  the  following  year  that  Nico- 
las was  in  a condition  to  take  the  field 
against  his  rival. 

* According  to  Ducange  (ad  voc.), 
from  a quarter  of  the  city  of  Milan  called 
Pataria,  where  they  assembled  for  their 
separate  services  to  avoid  contact  or 
communion  with  the  wived  or  simonian 
clergy.  The  same  name  was,  in  after 
ages,  used  to  designate  a variety  of  re- 


ligious parties  generally  regarded  as 
heretics  by  the  church  of  Rome.  Thus, 
the  Cathari,  Publicani,  Albigenses,  Be- 
gardi,  and  many  other  sects,  were  often 
comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  Paterini. 

u Bonizo , ad  Amic.  ubi  sup.  But 
in  this  there  may  be  over-statement. 
Bonizo  is  hardly  to  be  trusted  where 
the  slightest  colouring  might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  his  party. 


* 
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But  this  state  of  affairs  in  Milan  and  Lombardy 
generally  was  disagreeable  to  pope  Nicolas  II.  Commi8sion 
He  disapproved  the  intemperate  proceedings  of n. 
his  emissaries,  and  was  anxious  to  allay  popular  sil£f*ins&c 
disturbance,  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  ad-  8im°ny*  c* 
vantages  hitherto  derived  from  it.  His  view  at  the  same 
time  embraced  a larger  field  of  operations.  The  warfa  re 
against  the  twin  heresies  was  as  yet  unorganised  in 
France  and  elsewhere.  It  was  essential  that  a general 
and  regulated  momentum  should  be  imparted  to  the  move- 
ment ; and  for  that  purpose,  almost  the  first  act  of  his 
administration  was  the  appointment  of  a special  commis- 
sion consisting  of  the  cardinals  Hildebrand  and  Damiani, 
Anselm  bishop  of  Lucca,  and  Ariald  the  leader  of  the 
Milanese  reformers.  These  persons  were  instructed  to 
repair  in  the  first  instance  to  Milan,  to  put  down  all 
civil  disturbance;  to  reduce  the  metropolitan  clergy  to 
submission  and  obedience  to  the  holy  see;  and  gener- 
ally to  purify  the  church  of  all  simoniacal  and  Nicolai  tan 
abuses.  For  a while  Hildebrand  displayed  his  zeal  by 
preaching  in  all  the  churches  of  Milan  against  the  twin 
heresies.  Leaving,  then,  the  further  work  to  be  prosecuted 
by  his  colleagues,  he  pursued  his  journey  to  Hildebrand 
France  and  Burgundy.  At  Lyons  he  opened  in  France- 
his  commission  as  legate  ct  latere , in  a gTeat  council 
against  the  prevalent  impurities  and  heretical  pravities  of 
the  age,  “persecuting  them,”  saith  our  zealous  informant 
Bonizo,  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  even  unto  the 
British  seas ; and  here  many  miracles  attested  the  divine 
approbation  of  his  labours ; and  verily  great  ground  was 
gained  against  the  powers  of  darkness.”v 

A larger  share  of  the  labour  was  allotted  to  his  col- 
league Damiani.  Shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners,  archbishop  Guido  had  aban-  ofDamUmf 
doned  the  city,  and  left  the  two  factions  engaged  ^e^fanefe 
m bloody  warfare.  Damiani  succeeded  at  length 
in  appeasing  these  tumults,  and  inducing  the  archbishop 
to  resume  ms  station.  A numerous  synod  from  all  par- 

o T S0niZ0' vi.  ubi  sup.  p.  805,  col.  and  Landulph.  ubi  sup. 

2.  Conf.  Armdph.  lib,  iii.  c.  13,  p.  20  ; 
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ties  was  assembled,  and  the  legate  flattered  himself  with 
the  prospect  of  a speedy  and  successful  conclusion  of  his 
labours.  But  his  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment 
at  the  outset.  Though  prepared  for  war  to  the  knife 
against  the  special  objects  of  their  animosity,  the  people 
of  Milan  were  uninformed  of  the  fate  to  which  their 
church  was  doomed  by  the  papal  commission.  The  as- 
sembly was  indeed  startled  by  the  bold  assumption  of  the 
presidential  chair  by  the  legate,  in  manifest  derogation 
of  the  archiepiscopal  privilege ; but  when  Damiani  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  instructions  which  disclosed  the  preten- 
sions of  the  holy  see  in  all  their  nakedness,  the  cry  arose 
among  the  congregation  that  the  Ambrosian  church  ought 
not  to  take  her  laws  from  Rome : “ the  pontiff  of  that 
city,”  they  exclaimed,  “ hath  no  jurisdiction  over  the  see 
of  Milan  : God  forbid  that  the  church  which  our  fathers 
have  intrusted  to  us  free  and  self-governed,  should,  to  our 
eternal  disgrace,  become  the  bondmaid  of  the  stranger !” 
The  rumour  spread;  crowds  flowed  tumultuously  from 
every  quarter  of  the  city  towards  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop; the  bells  from  every  steeple  and  tower  rang  peals 
of  alarm;  the  friends  of  the  persecuted  clergy  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  urging  them  to  violence  and  uproar ; and 
for  a moment  the  lives  of  the  commissioners  and  their 
associates  were  in  no  little  peril. 

But  in  this  emergency  archbishop  Guido  himself  threw 
Courageous  the  mantle  of  protection  over  the  legates,  and 
harangue  of  forfeited  the  fairest  opportunity  of  asserting 
Damiani.  independence  of  his  church.  Weakened  by 
age  and  suffering,  harassed  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
reformers,  and  feebly  supported  by  his  own  dispirited 
clergy,  he  had  thrown  himself  unreservedly  into  the  arms 
of  the  commissioners.  The  revival  of  zeal  for  the  liber- 
ties of  their  church  so  suddenly  called  into  action  re- 
mained unimproved;  and  when  the  mob  broke  into  the 
hall  of  the  synod,  they  found  the  archbishop  humbly  seated 
at  the  feet  of  the  legate. w Taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
sternation which  this  absolute  surrender  inspired,  Da- 
miani boldly  ascended  the  pulpit;  and  having  with  some 

w Arnulph.  lib.  iii.  c.  12,  ubi  sup.  25-29. 
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difficulty  obtained  a hearing’,  he  began  his  address  by 
adroitly  disclaiming  any  intention  to  extend  unduly  the 
prerogative  of  the  holy  see : “ For,”  he  said,  “ even  if  I 
were  so  minded,  I should  be  attempting  an  impossibility. 
What  need  hath  Rome  of  the  praises  of  insignificant  man 
— she  who  derives  her  place  and  her  honours  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  himself?  For  what 
region  or  kingdom  is  there  within  the  wide  domain  of' 
earth  that  lieth  beyond  the  rule  and  empire  of  her  by 
whose  word  heaven  itself  is  bound  and  loosed?  Patri- 
archates, and  metropolitan  sees,  and  bishoprics,  and  ab- 
beys, and  parishes,  have  indeed  been  founded  and  endowed 
with  special  rights  and  privileges  by  emperors  and  kings, 
and  godfearing  men  of  all  ranks,  at  their  human  mill  and, 
pleasure.  But  the  Roman  church  was  founded  His  dec)ara. 
and  settled  upon  the  rock  of  the  newborn  faith  tion  of  papal 
^by  Him  mho  gave  to  the  blessed  key-bearer  of  omniP°tence- 
eternal  life , by  one  and  the  same  act , every  right , both  of 
earthly  and  of  heavenly  dominion .*  The  Roman  church 
therefore  was  founded,  not  by  the  will  of  man,  but  by 
that  ‘ Word’  which  called  heaven  and  earth  and  the  ele- 
ments thereof  into  existence.  And  verily  she  wieldeth 
His  prerogative.  She  reposeth  upon  His  authority 
alone.  We  grant  that  he  who  withholdeth  its  rights  from 
any  church  doeth  a grievous  wrong ; but  whoso  striveth 
against  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  church, — the  privi- 
lege of  Him  who  is  the  head  and  chief  of  all  churches, 
— he , without  doubt,  falleth  into  heresy  ; and  while  the 
former  is  called  only  an  unrighteous  man,  the  latter  shall 
be  branded  as  a heretic.  For  he  who  doth  despite  to  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  the  faith,  doth  despite  to  the 
faith  itself ; and  verily  whoso  denieth  her  to  be  the  chief 
ot  all  churches  shall  be  adjudged  a hardened  heretic.” 
Damiani  clenched  the  argument  by  putting  in  a spe- 
cial claim  to  the  obedience  of  the  church  of  Affirms 
Milan  on  behalf  of  the  holy  see.  Carrying  his 
audience  along  with  him  through  a long  le-  mother  of 
gendary  pedigree  of  their  churchy  he  proved — Milan. 

x ‘Romanam  autem  ecclesiam  solus  mox  nascentis  erexit,  qui  beato  vitae 
Pae  fandavit,  ©t  super  Petram  fidei  seternae  clavigero  terreni  simul  et  coe- 
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apparently  to  their  satisfaction — that  the  church  of  Rome 
was  in  fact  the  spiritual  mother  of  that  of  Milan.  He 
boldly  challenged  them  to  search  their  own  records,  and 
then,  u if  they  did  not  there  find  all  he  had  affirmed,  they 
might  call  him  liar ; but  if  they  did  so  find  the  fact  to 
be,  was  it  not  plain  that  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  resist- 
ance,— that  they  must  forthwith  desist  from  their  unna- 
tural rebellion  against  their  spiritual  progenitrix  ?” 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  the  legend 
His  victory  in  question  was  fabulous  from  beginning  to  end. 

and  That  it  existed  in  the  shape  assigned  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted ; and  that  it  may  have  derived  countenance 
from  documents  deposited  among  the  records  of  the  ca- 
thedral. The  uncontradicted  relation  of  maternity  came 
home  to  the  bosoms  of  his  audience.  The  claim  of  Rome 
was,  after  all,  but  that  of  duty  from  the  fair  daughter  to 
the  fairest  of  mothers.  The  whole  assembly,  with  one 
voice,  promised  obedience  to  her  injunctions ; and  the  car- 
dinal proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  meeting,  while  the 
minds  of  his  auditors  retained  the  warmth  and  the  pli- 
ancy his  eloquence  had  called  forth.  The  searching  ques- 
tion— how  had  they  obtained  their  orders? — was  put  to 
every  bishop,  priest,  and  clerk  present;  and  on  the  re- 
plies, it  appeared  that  not  one  of  the  whole  number  had 
obtained  them  without  purchase : more  than  this,  it  ap- 
peared that  in  the  church  of  Milan — and  probably  in  most 
other  churches  of  Lombardy — a scale  of  prices  or  fees 
was  established  for  every  grade  of  the  clericature,  from  that 
of  the  bishop  to  the  lowest  subdeacon ; extending,  not  to 
holy  orders  only,  but  to  presentations  and  inductions  to 
every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Damiani  was 
discreet  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that  if  this  irregularity 
management.  were  permitted  to  operate  a disqualification,  the 
measure  would  amount  to  the  absolute  spiritual  incapaci- 
tation of  all  classes  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  law  indeed  was  positive ; but  the  power,  or  the  dis- 
cretion, of  the  see  of  Peter  was  greater  than  the  law. 
As  a canonist  of  no  mean  attainments,  Damiani  disco- 

lestis  imperii  jura  concessit.,,  Fleury's  Pierre  les  clefs  de  la  vie  eternelle  au 
version  is  incorrect Donnant  a S.  ciel  et  sur  la  terre.”  H.E  xiii.  p.  73. 
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vered  that  the  universality  of  an  evil  practice  had  been 
admitted  on  many  occasions,  at  least  as  a reason  for  re- 
laxing the  penalties  attached  to  the  violation  even  of  the 
most  rigorous  regulations  of  discipline : those  bright  and 
shining  lights,  Leo  and  Gregory,  had  held  that  in  such 
extreme  cases  a departure  from  canonical  ordinances  was 
justifiable  on  the  ground  of  expediency/  With  these 
precedents  in  view,  Damiani  restricted  his  cor-  . . „ , 

rectives  to  the  simple  suppression  ot  simomacal  with  a written 
practice ; and  to  that  end  directed  that  every  tenu“iation* 
bishop  and  patron  should  give  in  a written  en-  °' 
gagement  that  he  would  not  for  the  future  accept  any 
valuable  consideration  from  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
or  for  consecration,  institution,  or  presentation  to  bene- 
fice or  ecclesiastical  preferment  of  any  kind.  By  the 
same  formula,  the  subscriber  was  made  to  condemn  and 
renounce  the  so-called  heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans  (advo- 
cacy of  sacerdotal  matrimony),  and  to  engage  further 
that  he  would  spare  no  effort  to  withdraw  all  priests, 
deacons,  and  suhdeacons  within  his  jurisdiction  from  as- 
sociation with  wives  and  concubines. 

The  single  cloud  which  had  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his 
victory  was  thus  happily  dissipated.  The  for-  The  rennn. 
mula  of  renunciation  was  signed  in  the  first  Nation 
place  by  the  archbishop  and  cardinal  clergy  of  adopted‘ 
the  church  of  Milan.  The  primate  flung  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  commissioners,  craving*  due  penance  for  the 
crime  of  permitting  the  damnable  errors  of  the  Simonians 
and  Nicolaitans  to  pullulate  in  his  church.  For  this 
offence  the  legate  imposed  a penance  of  one  hundred 
years,  redeemable  by  the  payment  of  a heavy  annual 
fine  to  the  holy  see.2  This  ceremony  concluded,  the 


* The  late  pope  Leo  IX.  had  very 
recently  condescended  to  the  like  in- 
dulgence in  favour  of  the  Roman  clergy. 
The  researches  of  Damiani  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  could  not  fail  to  help 
him  to  many  such  exceptive  ordinances : 
e.  g,  the  case  of  the  older  Novatian  he- 
retics, and  that  of  the -reconciled  Mono- 
physites  under  Leo  the  Great.  Gre- 
gory I.  had,  it  was  said,  relaxed  the  ordi- 
nances respecting  clerical  marriage,  out 


of  compassion  to  the  weakness  of  the 
newly-converted  Anglo-Saxons.  Nay, 
he  thought  that  the  apostles  themselves 
had  on  some  occasions  dispensed  with 
the  rigour  of  discipline  from  condescen- 
sion to  the  prejudices  of  their  Gentile 
converts. 

2 To  whom  else  ? But  it  is  not  said 
to  whom  it  was  to  be  paid,  or  how  ap- 
plied. Money  might  be  made  out  of 
the  offence,  though  not  by  the  offender. 


* 
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assembly  marched  in  procession  to  the  cathedral  church ; 
the  archbishop  and  his  clergy  swore  upon  the  gospels 
to  strive  their  life  long  to  extirpate  the  twin  heresies, 
and  to  suffer  no  clerk  in  orders  to  continue  in  the  min- 
istry and  retain  his  wife.  All  the  clergy  present  took 
the  like  oath ; and  after  their  example,  the  entire  con- 
gregation, both  within  the  church  and  without,  by  ac- 
clamation.8 

Such  was  the  position  to  which  the  metropolitan 
Aversion  of  church  of  Lombardy  was  reduced,  when  sum- 
the  clergy  moned  to  attend  the  great  council  of  the  Late- 
of  Lombardy  ran  convoked  by  Nicolas  II.  in  the  year  1059. 
against  the  « The  bishops  of  northern  Italy,”  says  Bonizo, 
Lateran.  were  driven  like  a herd  ot  cattle  to  Koine ; 
a.d.  1059.  there,  we  may  add,  to  set  the  seal  to  the  degra- 
dation of  their  churches,  and  the  disgrace  and  misery  of 
their  clergy.  That,  indeed,  which  the  prelates  most  re- 
gretted was  the  loss  of  income  sustained  by  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  customary  dues  upon  ecclesiastical  promo- 
tions; but  the  indignation  of  the  married  priests  and 
deacons  at  the  prospect  of  violent  divorcement  from  their 
wives,  and  the  dishonour  of  their  offspring,  knew  no 
bounds.  The  bishops  of  Turin,  Asti,  Albi,  Vercelli, 
Novaro,  and  Lodi,  declined,  on  their  return  to  their 
dioceses,  to  publish  the  decrees  of  the  Lateran ; and  the 
bishop  of  Brescia  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  clergy  and  people  of  that  city  for  incautiously 
divulging  the  ordinance  against  the  wived  clergy .b 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Italy,  the  papal 
Labours  of  emissaries  in  France  and  Germany  were  busily 
^iolmrain ' ®ng'ag'e<i  hi  putting  down  simony,  and  harass- 
f ranee  and  ing  the  married  priesthood.  The  purchase 
Germany.  an(j  8aie  0f  ecclesiastical  offices  was  not  so 

This  was,  perhaps,  after  all,  only  a 
mode  of  extracting  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  tributary  subjection  to  the 
holy  see. 

a Bonizo  (ad  Amic.  ubi  sup.)  wishes 
it  to  be  believed  that  Damiani  did 
not  readmit  the  simoniacally  ordained 
priesthood  to  the  ministry,  but  that  he 
simply  admitted  them  to  communion 
(lay  communion),  and  that  he  intrusted 


the  government  of  the  church  to  certain 
select  clergy  belonging  to  the  class  ex- 
empted from  the  penalties  of  simony  by 
the  ordinance  of  Leo  IX.  We  regard 
this  statement  as  a mere  invention  to 
get  over  any  canonical  inconsistency  in 
the  dealings  of  Damiani  with  the  here- 
tical clergy  of  Milan. 
b Bonizo , lib.  vi.  p.  806. 
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common  in  either  of  those  countries  as  in  Italy ; and 
though  the  custom  of  marrying  was  very  general  among 
the  clergy,  there  was  a feeling  in  the  public  mind  less 
favourable  to  a wived  priesthood  than  in  the  warmer 
latitude  of  the  south.  On  the  other  hand,  the  looseness 
of  the  matrimonial  habits  of  the  laity  struck  the  rigid 
churchmen  with  dismay.  The  nobility  and  landed  gentry 
took  no  account  of  the  canonical  ordinances  for  the  re- 
gulation of  marriage.  The  feudal  law  favoured  the 
partition  of  the  land  among  the  male  descendants  of 
the  person  last  seised;  and  family  alliances  presented 
themselves  as  the  only  expedient  for  preventing  the  in- 
definite subdivision  of  feoffs,  and  maintaining*  the  powers 
and  distinctions  of  the  noble  families.  To  this  cause  we 
trace  that  frequency  of  marriage  between  near  blood- 
relations  which  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  pious 
emperor  Henry  II.C  It  was,  on  other  grounds,  of  im- 
portance to  the  church  to  bring  back  the  laity  within 
the  limbo  of  canonical  ordinance;*1  and  in  this  enter- 
prise the  priesthood  was  materially  assisted  by  the  higher 
tone  of  morality,  the  stronger  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
more  familiar  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  law,  than 
were  to  be  found  among  the  Italian  clergy. 

We  find  no  notice  of  the  doings  or  the  successes 
of  Hildebrand  after  his  departure  from  Italy,  Cardjnal 
leaving  affairs  there  in  charge  of  his  colleague  tegate 
Damiani.  But  in  the  year  1060  we  hear  of  a Sp{£®“ein 
cardiual-legate  named  Stephen  perambulating 
France  upon  a similar  errand.  Two  councils  were  as- 
sembled at  Yienne  and  Tours  for  the  suppression  of 
simony,  the  prevention  of  the  sale  and  dilapidation  of  ec- 
clesiastical estate,  and  for  compelling  the  married  clergy 
to  put  away  their  wives.  Against  these  offences  the 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  council  of  the  Lateran  (1059) 
were  denounced;  and  by  the  ninth  canon  of  Decree  of  the 
the  synod  of  Tours  it  was  decreed  that,  u If ®£,st 
any  man  and  woman  shall,  with  previous  know- ' incestuous 
ledge  or  notice  of  consanguinity,  come  together  marriage* 
in  wedlock,  or  shall,  after  marriage,  come  to  the  know*- 

c See  Book  IX.  c.  i.  p.  9.  d See  ch.  i.  p.  167  of  this  Book. 
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ledge  of  such  relationship,  and  shall  not,  in  either  of 
these  cases,  immediately  separate  themselves  from  each 
other,  they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  incest ; and  if  any 
one  shall  abduct  the  wife  of  another,  or  shall  divorce 
himself  from  his  legitimate  wife  and  marry  another 
woman  without  the  judicial  sentence  of  his  bishop,  all 
these  several  delinquents  shall  be  deemed  rotten  limbs, 
and  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
ful until  they  shall  have  performed  due  satisfaction  and 
penance.”6 


The  history  of  the  last  two  centuries  must  have  con- 
Anarckicai  vinced  the  sagacious  agents  of  the  papacy  that 
Rome*  a so^  substructure  of  the  pontifical  scheme 
ome*  was  not  to  be  laid  in  Rome.  While  those 
able  persons  were  labouring  with  admirable  persistency 
and  success  in  the  more  promising  fields  of  France  and 
Germany,  the  popes  themselves  were  surrounded  by 
enemies  equally  insensible  to  political  obligation  and  re- 
ligious censure.  By  the  aid  of  the  Normans,  Nicolas  II. 
had  for  the  time  humbled  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
barons.  But  the  counts  and  nobles  of  Tusculum,  Galera, 
Praeneste,  Nomentanum,  and  numerous  other  chiefs  of 
towns  and  rural  districts  in  the  vicinity,  were  jealously 
watching  their  opportunity  to  resume  that  irregular  con- 
trol over  the  pontificate  of  which  the  new  law  of  election 
threatened  to  deprive  them.  The  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace  5 the  necessaiy  measures  for  encountering 
the  vexatious  forays  and  incursions  of  the  rural  nobility, 
and  for  coercing  the  turbulent  proprietors  of  the  castel- 
lated houses  and  forts  within  the  walls,  reduced  the  papal 
treasury  to  penury ; and  without  money  the  aid  of  the 
Normans,  as  that  of  the  Swiss  in  more  modern  times, 
was  not  to  be  obtained/  As  long,  however,  as  Nicolas  II. 
lived,  the  operations  of  the  faction  were  limited  to  oc- 
casional affrays  in  the  streets,  and  depredations  upon 
the  estates  of  the  church  and  the  friends  of  the  new 
order  of  thing’s.  The  proper  history  of  the  papacy 


e Cone.  Hard . tom.  vi.  pp.  1071-1074. 
f Paul  Bernried,  Yit.  Greg.  VII.  cc. 


45,  46 ; ap.  Murat,  iii.  p.  328. 
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wanders  to  a distance  from  the  capital — to  realms  where 
men  acted  less  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  selfish 
passions ; and  where  principles  of  political  and  religious 
duty,  however  desultory  and  conflicting,  still  retained 
some  hold  upon  the  public  mind. 

In  Germany  the  Hildebrandine  policy  had,  however, 
greatly  outstripped  the  tardy  pace  of  the  na-  0b.ection8  f 
tional  apprehension.  Murmurs  of  displeasure  the  Germans 
were  heard  at  the  late  electoral  ordinance. 

Neither  the  empress-regent  nor  the  people  were 
prepared  to  abandon  the  right  of  presenting  a candidate 
for  the  papal  throne ; nor  could  they  easily  be  brought 
to  put  up  with  the  disparagement  of  the  imperial  crown 
so  obviously  implied  in  the  decree  of  1059.®  The  Ger- 
man people  habitually  connected  the  crown  of  the  empire 
with  their  own  electoral  franchise.  The  king  of  their  choice 
was  emperor  by  right  divine  and  human.  His  title  com- 
prehended the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Italy  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Straits  of  Messina;  and  by  the  same  right  they 
claimed  for  him  the  temporal  allegiance  of  Rome  and  her 
citizens,  and  an  initiatory  vote  in  the  election  of  her  pon- 
tiff". It  could  not  escape  their  notice  that  the  saving 
clause  in  favour  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  inoperative 
in  its  juxtaposition  with  a positive  enactment  vesting 
that  prerogative  in  another  body.  They  had  indeed  at  an 
earlier  period  begun  to  suspect  a conspiracy  to  defraud 
their  infant  sovereign  of  his  rights.  “ While,”  said  they, 
u the  people  of  Rome  set  up  an  idol  of  their  own  in  the 

Person  of  Benedict  X.,  duke  Godfrey  and  his  confederate 
lildebrand  put  forward  their  puppets  in  the  persons  of 
Frederic  (Stephen  IX.)  and  Gerard  (Nicolas  II.),  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  imperial  court.  Neither  would 
they  have  been  brought  to  a sense  of  their  duty  if  they 
had  not  been  admonished  by  the  vigorous  remonstrance 
of  (the  imperial  envoy)  Hanno  archbishop  of  Cologne ; for 
it  was  not  till  then  that  a respectful  deputation  waited 
upon  the  king,  and  in  token  of  submission  laid  at  his  feet 
the  robe,  the  ring,  and  the  diadem  of  the  patrician.”11 

h L^aP;  P 161  of  this  Book.  any  papal  writer.  But  it  is  not  im- 
This  incident  is  not  mentioned  by  probable,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
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Affairs  were,  in  fact,  ripening’  to  an  open  rupture  be- 
im  riaiist  *ween  the  malcontent  clergy  and  the  crown  on 
moTement  in  the  one  part,  and  the  reformers  on  the  other. 
Lombardy  -^t  this  juncture  pope  Nicolas  II.  died,  after  a 
short  pontificate  of  rather  more  than  two  years 
and  a half.'  His  death  became  the  signal  for  a revival 
of  the  conflicts  which  had  been  for  the  moment  sup- 
pressed by  his  vigorous  hand.  A combined  movement 
of  the  discontented  clergy  of  Rome  and  the  nobles  of 
Tusculum  and  Galera  was  set  on  foot  under  the  direction 
of  cardinal  Hugo,  an  Alsacian  German,  and  a person  of 
enterprise  and  talent.  At  his  suggestion  the  anti-reform 
party  in  Rome  adopted  the  resentments  of  the  imperial 
court,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  protection  of  the 
regent.  A deputation  representing  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  and  carrying  with  them  the  diadem  and 
insignia  of  the  patriciate,  was  commissioned  to  wait  upon 
the  young  king,  to  salute  him  as  the  sovereign  protector 
of  the  city  and  church  of  Rome,  and  to  request  him  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  election  of  a pontiff  in  the 
room  of  the  deceased  Nicolas  II. j Almost  at  the  same 

moment,  the  imperial  viceroy  in  Italy,  Guibert  of  Parma, 
convened  the  dissidents  of  Lombardy  to  a synod,  in  which 

tion  the  importance  of  a good  under- 
standing with  the  German  court  at  the 
period  of  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in- 
tervening between  the  captivity  of  Leo 
IX.  and  the  council  of  1059.  But  the 
mission  of  Hanno  is  taken  from  a writer 
in  whom  little  confidence  can  be  placed. 

Benzo  bishop  of  Albi,  a devoted  im- 
perialist, wrote  a panegyrical  life  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV. ; and  his  work  is 
the  sole  organ  of  the  party  he  repre- 
sented, open  to  us.  It  only  remains  to 
make  the  best  of  this  tiresome  coxcomb; 
and  remembering  that  he  was  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  he  describes,  he  may  be 
safely  trusted,  if  not  for  facts,  yet  for 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  his  party, 
with  large  allowance  for  exaggeration 
and  rhetorical  flourish.  He  takes  oc- 
casion, in  season  and  out  of  season,  to 
pour  out  unmeasured  abuse  upon  his 
enemy  Hildebrand,  and  relates  some 
curious  anecdotes  of  that  person  and 
others.  In  the  following  account  of 
the  coronation  of  Nicolas  II.  we  have  a 


glimpse  of  the  earliest  use  of  two  of  the 
three  circlets  of  the  papal  tiara.  He 
tells  us  that  at  the  inauguration  of 
Stephen  IX.  and  Nicolas  II.  he  (Hilde- 
brand) crowned  his  pope  with  a royal 
crown , upon  the  lower  circle  of  which 
were  written  the  words  “ Corona  regni 
de  manu  Dei;”  and  on  the  second  circle 
the  words  “ Diadema  imperii  de  manu 
Petri.”  A similar  crown,  he  says,  was 
used  at  the  coronation  of  Alexander  II. 
Be  the  story  true  or  false,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  Hildebrandine  scheme 
expressly  maintained  that  all  crowns 
moved  originally  from  the  throne  of 
Peter,  in  virtue  of  the  potential  princi- 
pality of  that  throne  over  all  earthly 

S>wers.  See  Benzon.  Panegyr.  ad 
enry  IV.,  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  ap.  Menckeny  Ss. 
Rr.  Germ.  tom.  i.  p.  1064. 

i Nicolas*  death  is  dated  by  Ciacone 
on  the  3d  July  1061. 

j Bertholdi,  Annal.an.  1061;  ap.  Per tz, 
v.  p.  271. 
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it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  new  pope  ought  to 
be  chosen  from  their  own  body,  “ for  that  no  one  could 
be  found  elsewhere  who  wouid  act  with  the  requisite 
regard  to  the  human  infirmities  of  the  clergy .”  Envoys 
were  deputed  to  lay  this  resolution  at  the  foot  of  the  im- 
perial throne.  The  two  deputations  arrived  at  court  at 
the  same  moment,  and  as  if  by  previous  arrangement. 
They  urged  upon  the  regent  that  the  patriciate  was  of 
right  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Germany ; that  the  decree 
of  the  late  pope  Nicolas  II.  was  an  insolent  infraction  of 
the  imperial  prerogative ; and  that  if  it  were  allowed  to 
stand  uncontradicted,  the  election  of  a pontiff  must  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  empire,  to  the  total 
extinction  of  the  imperial  right  and  influence.11 

But  before  an  answer  could  be  obtained,  or  any  effec- 
tual step  taken  to  bring  the  imperial  influence  Election  of 
into  play  for  the  election  of  a pope,  the  Hilde-Alexander11- 
branaine  party  had  collected  their  strength,  and  boldly 
anticipated  the  imperial  nomination  by  raising  their 
champion,  Anselm  de  Baggio  bishop  of  Lucca,  to  the 
pontifical  throne  by  the  name  of  Alexander  II.  Cardinal 
Stephen,  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  agents  of 
the  reform  party,  was  accredited  to  the  court  to  apologise 
for  the  election  of  a pontiff,  without  waiting  for  powers 
from  Germany,  and  to  request  the  royal  confirmation  on 
behalf  of  the  pope  of  their  choice.  In  the  interim,  how- 
ever, the  empress-regent  had  convoked  a diet  of  the  em- 
pire at  Basle ; the  Romano-Lombard  deputies  were  there 
presented  to  the  young  king,  and  he  was  by  them  saluted 
and  crowned  sovereign  patrician  of  the  city  and  church 
of  Rome.  Thus  it  happened  that,  when  cardinal  Ste- 
phen arrived  at  court,  he  found  that  the  news  of  the  un- 
authorised election  of  Alexander  II.  had  preceded  him ; 
and  after  waiting  five  days  in  vain  at  the  palace-gates 
for  an  audience,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  em- 
ployers with  their  unopened  letters  in  his  hand.1  But 

k Pet.  Damiani,  in  Cone.  Colet.  tom.  1 Hermann.  Contr.  Con  tin.  an.  1061, 
xn.pp.  113, 114;  Bonizo,  lib.  vi  ubi  sup.  ap.  Pistor.  i.  p.  299  ; Petri  Dam.  Dis- 
p.  806 ; Benzo,  Panegyr.  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  ceptatio,  &c. ; Cone.  Colet . xii.  pp.  117 
ubl  8uP-5  Leo  Ostiens.  lib.  iii.  c.  21,  ubi  et  sqq.  Conf.  Fieury,  xii.  p.  88. 
sup.  p.  431.  ™ y r 
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the  measures  of  Hildebrand  to  encounter  the  storm  were 
promptly  and  judiciously  taken.  The  imperialists  at  Rome 
succeeded  for  a time  in  barring1  out  the  new  pope;  but  in 
consideration  of  a sufficient  gratuity,  the  Norman  princes 
were  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  reform 
his  party.  A bloody  engagement  ensued  between 
installation,  these  mercenaries  and  the  conservative  party  in 
the  streets  of  the  cfty ; in  the  first  assault  the  Normans 
were  beaten  hack ; but  in  the  night-time  the  active  count 
Richard  changed  the  point  of  attack,  and  succeeded  in 
dispersing  his  opponents ; after  which  he  conducted  the 
new  pontiff  in  triumph  to  the  Lateran,  and  with  bloody 
hand  installed  him  in  the  pontifical  throne.”1 

Whether  in  ignorance  or  in  contempt  of  the  pro- 
imperi&i  no-  ceedings  of  the  reformers,  the  imperial  court 
— - had  in  the  mean  time  gratified  the  Lombard 
Parma01  prelates  by  the  nomination  of  Cadalo  bishop  of 
(Honoriusn.) Parma  to  the  vacant  see  of  Rome,  by  the  title 
p°pe.  0f  Honorius  II.  An  unusually  hard  winter 
retarded  the  journe}r  of  the  new  pope  to  Italy.  In  the 
interim,  Benzo  bishop  of  Albi  was  sent  forward  to  as- 
certain the  state  of  parties,  and  to  announce  to  his 
Roman  supporters  the  speedy  arrival  of  their  pontiff. 
He  found  his  friends  in  better  plight  than  might  have 
been  expected  after  their  late  defeat.  A numerous  and 
well-armed  body  of  men  met  him  at  some  distance  from 
Rome,  and  lodged  him  safely  in  the  so-called  palace  of 
Octavian,  within  the  walls.”  The  retreat  of  the  Normans 
after  the  performance  of  their  engagement  had  left  Alex- 
ander II.  without  the  means  of  keeping  possession  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  city ; under  these  circumstances,  he 
agreed  to  a suspension  of  hostilities,  and  to  present  him- 
self before  a general  assembly  of  the  senate  and  people 
interview  of  aear  imperial  message,  -of  which  Benzo 

Benzo  of  was  the  bearer.  The  meeting  took  place  on 
Alexander  ii.  day  the  arrival  of  the  latter;  and  as 
soon  as  silence  could  be  obtained,  he  addressed 
Alexander  in  no  very  courteous  phrase,  reminding  him 
of  the  oath  he,  among  others,  had  taken  to  the  emperor 

“ Benzo,  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  ubi  sup.  » Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  1, pp.  981, 982. 
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Henry  III.  and  his  son  the  young*  king*,  to  be  faithful 
to  them,  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  empire.  He 
reproached  him  with  deserting  his  bishopric  of  Lucca, 
and  usurping  the  papacy  without  the  license  of  his 
sovereign ; by  which  act  he  had  violated  his  oath,  and 
treasonably  invaded  the  rights  he  had  sworn  to  defend : he 
had,  moreover,  for  the  same  treasonable  purpose,  leagued 
himself  with  the  king’s  enemies  (the  Normans);  and  by 
their  aid  alone,  and  not  by  the  free  election  of  the  senate, 
clergy,  and  people  of  Rome,  he  had  unlawfully  ascended 
the  papal  throne : and  all  this  he  had  done,  not  in  the 
face  of  day,  but  in  the  dead  of  night,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  lawful  constituents,  and  by  the  bloody  hands 
of  a gang  of  robbers  and  cut-throats.  In  the  name  of 
the  king,  therefore,  he  commanded  him  to  descend  from 
the  usurped  throne,  to  evacuate  the  pontifical  palace, 
and  to  retire  to  his  bishopric  of  Lucca ; whence,  after  a 
proper  period  of  penance,  he  recommended  him  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  offended  sovereign,  and  purge 
himself  as  he  best  might  from  the  foul  crimes  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty. 

But  pope  Alexander  had  come  to  the  meeting  rather 
to  fathom  the  tactics  of  his  opponents  than  to  Declaration 
reply  to  their  invectives.  He  therefore  con-  in  favour  of 
tented  himself  by  flatly  denying  the  perjury,  HoaDn0drituh3en- 
and  expressing  his  conviction  that,  as  soon  as  imperial 
it  should  be  in  his  power  to  offer  the  proper  prerogatlve* 
explanations,  the  king  would  be  fully  satisfied  of  the 
validity  of  his  election,  and  the  perfect  rectitude  of  his 
acts  and  intentions.  Strongly  escorted  by  the  Leos,  the 
Cenci,  the  Frangipani,  and  numerous  partisans  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  pontifical  faction,  he  turned  away  from 
the  assembly,  followed  by  the  groans  and  execrations  of 
his  opponents.0  On  the  following  day  Benzo,  as  imperial 
commissioner,  called  a meeting  of  the  capitani  and  nobi- 
lity,  and  addressed  them  as  the  legitimate  senate  of  the 
republic,  to  whom  it  belonged  to  declare  and  support 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  protector.  He  informed 
them  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  king  to  be  in  all 

° Benzo , ubi  sup.  pp.  983,  984. 
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things  guided  by  their  counsels ; and  he  required  them 
freely  to  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  and  the  best  mode  of  suppressing  the  present 
disorders.  The  meeting,  through  their  president  Nicolas, 
the  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  returned  thanks  for  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  declared  that  it  had 
been  from  all  times  understood  that  the  proper  mode  of 
electing  a pope  had  been,  for  the  senate,  clergy,  and 
people  of  the  capital  to  report  the  vacancy  to  the  king, 
and  to  request  him,  in  conjunction  with  their  deputies,  to 
nominate  an  eligible  person  to  be  elected  pope:  this 
course,  they  declared,  had  been  pursued  in  the  case  of 
the  bishop  of  Parma;  that  that  prelate  had  been  so 
nominated,  and  had  been  approved  by  a council  of  all 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  Italy,  German}',  and  Burgundy;1’ 
that  his  election  was  therefore  strictly  legal  ana  cano- 
nical ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  his  rival  was 
begun  in  open  bribery,  and  consummated  in  bloodshed. 
In  conclusion,  the  orator  recommended  that  a special 
messenger  should  be  sent  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the 
legitimate  pontiff  at  Rome/ 

Both  parties  after  this  prepared  to  maintain  their  pre- 
Honorius  ii.  tensions  in  the  field.  Cadalo,  or  Honorius  II., 
before  Rome,  {j-q  jjj8  arrival,  had  brought  with  him  some  mer- 
cenaries from  Germany.  To  these  he  added  the  armed 
tenantry  of  the  see  oi  Parma,  augmented  by  those  of 
the  malcontent  bishops  of  Lombardy/  With*  the  forces 
in  hand,  he  easily  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of 
Bologna ; he  was  there  reinforced  from  other  quarters ; 
hut,  what  was  of  greater  importance,  he  obtained  con- 
siderable supplies  of  moiiey,  which  enabled  him  without 
delay  to  continue  his  march  to  Borne.  Arriving  at 
Sutri  on  the  25th  of  March  1002,  he  was  saluted  pope 
by  the  senate  of  Rome,  who  had  advanced  thus  far  to 
meet  him,  under  the  escort  of  the  nobles  whom,  in  the 
preceding  pontificate,  the  Normans  had  so  grievously  ha- 

v At  the  diet  of  Basle.  See  p.  1 92  r “ Then,”  says  the  inspired  Bonixo, 

of  this  chapter.  Conf.  Bonizo,  lib.  vi.  “ did  the  Simonians  rejoice  and  triumph; 
ubi  sup.  and  the  whoring  priests  did- exult  with 

* Benzo,  ubi  sup.  great  joy.” 
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rassed  and  plundered.8  But  Anselm,  or  Alexander  II., 
had  been  hardly  less  active  than  his  rival.  Hildebrand 
had  been  all  the  while  diligently  engaged  in  collecting 
troops,  and  raising  money  among  his  adherents.  The 
two  armies  encountered  each  other  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  city;.  Hildebrand  was  driven  back  with  some 
loss ; but  the  victors  did  not  consider  the  advantage  so 
decisive  as  to  warrant  an  assault,  or  sufficient  to  maintain 
possession  if  obtained.  For  some  days  they  took  up  a 
position  on  the  “meadows  of  Nero,”  before  the  walls; 
whence  shortly  afterwards  they  drew  off  towards  Tus- 
culum,  whither,  we  are  told,  the  capitani  of  Rome  and 
their  adherents  flocked  to  them  in  great  numbers.* 

Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  Godfrey  of  Tuscany  had 
given  grave  offence  and  alarm  to  the  reformers.  InterTention 
It  was  manifest  that,  if  he  had  interposed,  of  Godfrey 
Honorius  could  not  have  advanced  a step  on  of  Tuscany- 
his  march ; the  zealots  of  the  party  averted  their  counte- 
nances, and  condemned  him  as  the  friend  of  the  sinners 
whom  he  had  had  it  in  his  power  to  punish.  Their  re- 
sentment was  in  no  degree  mitigated,  when,  instead  of 
throwing  his  whole  weight  into  their  scale,  he  appeared 
at  Rome  as  an  ostensible  mediator,  and  the  friend  of 
both  parties.  He  admitted  to  Honorius  that  he  had  the 
king’s  commands  to  conduct  him  to  Rome,  and  gently 
reproved  him  for  his  want  of  confidence  in  his  power  and 
will  to  do  his  duty ; but  he  advised  that  both  claimants 
should  leave  their  case  in  his  hands;  that  Alexander 
should  return  to  his  bishopric  of  Lucca,  and  Honorius 
retrace  his  steps  to  Parma.  On  these  terms  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  lay  their  respective  claims  fairly  be- 
fore the  king ; they  engaging,  on  their  parts,  that  the 
candidate  in  whose  favour  the  court  decided  should  be 
regarded  as  lawful  pope." 

Without  further  information,  we  should  feel  some  sur- 
prise at  the  ready  assent  of  both  parties  to  the  proposal 
of  Godfrey.  Inaeed,  the  compromise  excited  the  bitter 
indignation  of  Damiani : “ Like  the  Jews  of  old,  who  had 

; “*>i  sup.  p 984.  « Benxo,  c.  xiii.  ubi  sup.  pp.  989, 

rtenzo  and  Bonizo,  ubi  sup.  990. 
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chosen  the  son  of  perdition  and  rejected  the 
misefmdig-  Son  of  God,  so  now  the  Romans  had  de- 
nation  of  termined  to  have  Cadalo  rather  than  Alex- 
anuanu  ander.  He,  Godfrey,  had  lent  himself  to  this 
sacrilegious  act — he  had  become  the  accomplice  of  a 
nefarious  compromise — he  had  communicated  with  Ca- 
dalo the  accursed — he  had  embraced  the  adversary  of 
God — he  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  Him  who  had  raised 
him  to  wealth,  dominion,  and  renown.  What  but  speedy 
repentance  remained  between  him  and  certain  damna- 
tion !”v  But  honest  Damiani  was  in  the  secret  neither  of 
Godfrey  nor  Hildebrand.  The  latter  was  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  the  pen  of  his  confederate,  but  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  unworldly  temper  of  the  man  to  let  him 
unreservedly  into  his  confidence  upon  matters  touching 
rather  the  political  than  the  religious  policy  of  the  party. 

If,  at  this  point  of  time,  the  archdeacon  was  in  pos- 
Secrethis-  session  of  the  information  of  what  was  then 
tory  of  the  going  on  in  Germany,  and  which  it  was  in  the 
compromise.  p0wer  0f  Godfrey  to  impart,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  his  readiness  in  postponing  for 
the  moment  the  claims  of  Alexander.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  friends  of  Honorius  were  ignorant  of  the  actual 
state  of  things  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  they  could 
have  no  misgiving  as  to  the  resolution  of  the  court  to 
abide  by  the  solemn  election  and  recognition  of  the  great 
council  of  Basle  in  the  preceding  year.  Regarding  the 
advice  of  Godfrey  as  the  voice  of  the  court,  Honorius  re- 
treated to  Parma  ; his  competitor,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  quitted  Rome ; not,  however,  in  virtue  of  the  com- 
promise, but  because — as  was  given  out  among  his  party 
— he  was  under  apprehension  for  his  personal  safety/ 
Having  by  this  able  management  succeeded  in  paci- 
Position  of  fy”1?  the  combatants  for  the  present,  and  in 
the  regent  binding  over  both  parties  to  keep  the  peace  dur- 
Germany.  *n£  ^is  absence,  Godfrey  hastened  into  Ger- 
many,  and  became  an  active  participator  in  the 


T Baron,  an.  1064,  § 4-7;  xvii.  pp. 
257.  258. 

w We  take  the  retirement  of  Alex- 


ander II.  upon  the  credit  of  Luden, 
Gesch.  d.  Deutsch.  viii.  p.  347. 
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scheme  of  treasonable  violence  then  contemplated  against 
the  person  of  the  youthful  sovereign  of  that  country.  Cast- 
ing a hasty  glance  upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  Germany 
since  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  reader  is  reminded  that 
fliat  prince  left  his  son  Henry  IV.,  then  a child  only  six 
years  of  age,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Agnes 
of  Poitou.  She  had  hardly  entered  upon  her  regency 
before  she  had  to  encounter  a formidable  conspiracy  of 
the  Saxon  princes  to  dethrone  the  minor  king,  and  bring 
back  the  crown  to  the  Saxon  line,  which,  after  the  death 
of  Henry  II.  in  1024,  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Conrad  duke  of  Franconia.  The  insurrection  was 
suppressed ; but  the  regent  could  not  reconcile  herself  to 
the  stern  policy  of  her  late  husband.  For  the  strong 
hand  of  power  she  substituted  the  arts  of  gentleness  ana 
conciliation,  and  strove  to  hind  a proud  and  ambitious 
aristocracy  to  her  throne  by  that  gratitude  for  past  favours 
which  expectants  rarely  entertain,  or  by  those  hopes  of 
future  advantage  it  might  not  be  in  her  power  to  gratify. 
In  this  spirit  she  had  restored  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  to 
his  forfeited  inheritance ; she  had  granted  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria  to  the  ambitious  Otto  of  Nordheim : in  the  for- 
mer instance  her  beneficence  was  requited  by  the  unau- 
thorised countenance  afforded  to  the  elevation  of  an  enemy 
of  the  empire,  Frederic  of  Lorraine,11  to  the  papacy ; in 
the  latter,  by  persevering  efforts  to  inflame  the  jealousies 
and  discontents  which  were  slowly  undermining  the  credit 
of  her  government  in  Germany. 

Other  complications,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  tended 
to  render  the  task  of  government  more  difficult  perpiexity 
to  Agnes  and  her  favoured  minister,  Henry  of  the 
bishop  of  Augsburg,  a person  of  mean  origin,  sOTeniment- 
but  of  courtly  manners,  jealous  of  power,  and  impatient 
of  control.  The  imperial  influence  m Italy,  though  ably 
sustained  by  the  viceroy  Guibert  of  Parma,  was  declining. 
The  law  of  papal  election  (a.d.  1059)  appeared’  to  the 
haughty  nobility  and  prelacy  of  Germany  in  the  light  of 
an  outrage  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  national  crown. 
The  rigorous  ordinances  against  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

* See  chap.  i.  p.  156  of  this  Book. 
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ecclesiastical  preferment,  the  undisguised  attack  upon 
lay  patronage,  the  proscription  of  clerical  marriage,  and 
the  attempt  to  enlarge  indefinitely  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  in  causes  matrimonial,  excited  a host  of  vague 
apprehensions,  which  unsettled  the  public  mind,  and  per- 
plexed the  regent  and  her  ministers.  The  bishops,  ana 
a large  party  among  the  laity  of  Lombardy,  waged  open 
war  against  the  complex  scheme  of  the  reformers ; while 
in  the  south  the  avowed  alliance  of  Nicolas  II.  with  the 
Normans — unlicensed  intruders  as  they  were  upon  the 
imperial  territories — gave  mortal  offence  to  the  Germans, 
and  occasioned  serious  uneasiness  to  the  court. 

Again,  the  death  of  Nicolas  in  the  year  1061,  and 
the  election  of  Anselm  of  Lucca,  had  introduced 
andXiuc^’ fresh  complications  into  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
h iv  Ansehn  was  a notorious  promoter  of  the  ob- 
enry  ‘ noxious  measures  just  enumerated ; and  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that,  whether  with  or  without  a full 
knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  reformers  in  elevating 
Alexander  II.  to  the  papal  throne,  the  states  of  Ger- 
many assembled  at  Basle  were  unanimous  in  their  ap- 
proval of  the  election  of  Honorius  II.  Yet  by  that  act 
the  difficulties  of  the  regent  were  greatly  increased.  She 
had  now  a civil  war  on  her  hands,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether,  in  their  actual  temper,  her  great  barons  would 
not  avail  themselves  of  her  difficulties  to  decry  her  capa- 
city for  government,  to  tamper  with  her  enemies,  and  to 
undermine  her  power.  The  earliest  symptom  of  such  a 
disposition  came  in  the  shape  of  a slanderous  report  af- 
fecting her  personal  honour.  Her  confidential  intercourse 
with  her  minister,  Henry  of  Augsburg,  gave  colour  to 
malicious  suggestions;  and  it  was  now  seriously  de- 
bated whether  the  young  king  ought  to  remain  under 
such  questionable  tuition.  The  “ wish  was  father  to  the 
thought;”  and  Hanno  archbishop  of  Cologne,  a rigid 
disciplinarian,  the  unscrupulous  Otto  duke  of  Bavaria, 
Ecbert  earl  of  Brunswick,  and  Godfrey  duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  Tuscany,  in  concert  with  other  barons  and 
lords,  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  withdraw  the  young 
king  from  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  and  to  place 
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him  under  the  safer  custody  of  the  archbishop.  The  re- 
ports brought  back  from  Italy  by  Godfrey  in  1062  dis- 
closed all  the  weakness  of  the  regent’s  government,  and 
determined  the  conspirators  to  depose  her.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  execution  of  their  project,  their  hands  were 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  metropolitan  Sieg- 
fried of  Maintz ; and  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost  of  that 
year,  the  young  king — then  a boy  of  about  twelve  years 
of  age — was  enticed  on  board  a ship  on  the  Ehine  at 
Kaiserswerth,  carried  off  to  Cologne,  and  placed  under 
the  custody  of  archbishop  Hanno.y 

The  regent  suppressed  her  indignation  at  this  out- 
rage. She  committed  her  cause  to  that  natural  Henr 
revulsion  of  public  feeling  which  steps  in,  sooner  the^utody1 
or  later,  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  public  law.  of^0nnn°eof 
And  in  fact  the  reaction  began  almost  as  soon  g 
as  the  crime  of  the  conspirators  became  generally  known. 
The  people  were  irritated  at  the  danger  to  which  their 
youthful  monarch  had  been  exposed ; many  of  the  great 
vassals,  who  had  not  been  drawn  into  the  councils  of  the 
traitors,  were  displeased  to  see  the  king  and  the  powers 
of  government  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a small 
number  of  their  own  equals.  Neither  favours  nor  pro- 
mises availed  to  conciliate  a majority  of  the  great  barons ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  conspirators  themselves  speedily 
revealed  the  sordid  motives  which  led  to  the  contrivance 
and  execution  of  their  criminal  design.  In  the  name  of 
the  king  they  now  exercised  all  the  powers  of  the  re- 
gency, and  proceeded  to  distribute  among  themselves  the 
whole  patronage  of  the  crown ; to  the  disgust  as  much 
of  the  honest  patriot  as  of  the  eager  expectant.  The 
archbishop-guardian  was  soon  made  aware  that  unless 
he  could  assuage  these  discontents  his  reign  would  be  of 
short  duration.  The  young  king  himself"  entertained  a 
strong  resentment  against  the  men  who  had  so  rudely 
torn  him  away  from  his  natural  home,  and  had  from  the 
first  moment  imbibed  a violent  dislike  of  his  formal  and 


f resolute  youth  no  sooner  per  - 
ceived  the  intentions  of  those  about 
mm  than  he  sprang  overboard,  and  was 


only  rescued  from  drowning  by  the 
courage  and  skill  of  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, Ecbert  of  Brunswick. 
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morose  preceptor.  His  public  life  began  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness;  and  those  passions  which  so  fatally  affected 
his  future  career  were  awakened  by  the  treason  and  un- 
kindness of  those  to  whom  he  was  entitled  to  look  for 
sympathy  and  support.  Hanno  and  his  confederates  were 
soon  convinced  that  they  must  either  plunge  more  deeply 
into  crime,  or  find  the  means  of  reconciling  the  resolute 
and  vindictive  }routh  they  had  to  deal  with  to  his  tem- 
porary captivity.  With  this  view  they  selected  Adal- 
bert archbishop  of  Bremen,  a man  of  great  personal 
accomplishments,  of  captivating  manners,  and  magnifi- 
cent tastes,  to  be  the  companion  and  instructor  of  the 
young  king. 

But  Adalbert  of  Bremen  had  not  been  implicated  in 
Adalbert  the  conspiracy,  to  which  he  now  consented  to 
ofBremen  ^ecome>  hi  some  sort,  an  accessory  after  the 
tutor  to  fact.  He  accepted  without  scruple  the  favours 
Hem>  lavished  upon  him  b\T  the  confederates  to  secure 
his  services ; but  while  he  agreed  for  the  moment  to  do 
their  work,  he  was  pursuing  for  himself  a project  of  ecclesi- 
astical aggrandisement  which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  or- 
dinary ambition,  if  not  be}rond  the  reach  of  practicability. 
He  had  indulged  his  imagination  in  the  vision  of  a north- 
ern papacy,  of  which  his  see  was  to  be  the  independent 
centre,  with  uncontrolled  jurisdiction  over  the  widely- 
dispersed  churches  of  the  newly-converted  Danish,  Scan- 
dinavian, and  Sclavic  tribes.  Hitherto  his  success  had 
been  but  small ; his  quarrels  with  the  Saxon  barons  had 
reduced  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin ; and  the  patronage  of 
the  confederates  came  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  the 
worst  consequences  of  their  hostility. 

In  the  main  Adalbert  successfully  pursued  the  career 
His  indul-  laid  open  to  him  by  his  new  confederates.  His 
governi^nt,  a£reeakle  manners  and  indulgent  temper  soon 
and  corrup-  made  him  the  friend  and  confidant  of  his  ro}ral 

tl0u*  pupil.  To  ingratiate  himself  still  more,  he  in- 
troduced to  his  society  the  young  earl  Werner,  a com- 
panion and  playfellow  of  Henry  while  under  the  charge 
of  his  mother.  The  choice  was  unfortunate.  The 
wild  passions  of  this  youth  contributed  to  the  early  dev 
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velopment  of  that  impetuous  temper,  which  became  the 
source  of  so  much  misery  to  Henry  himself,  and  of  such 
mischievous  results  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Mean- 
while the  regents  continued  to  indulge  in  the  most  scan- 
dalous embezzlement  of  public  property.  They  enriched 
themselves  by  extortions,  forced  sales,  and  confiscations. 
Bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  every  description  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment  were  put  up  to  public  auction.  Adalbert  and 
Werner  appropriated  the  more  important  favours  of  the 
crown ; every  avenue  to  advancement  was  closed  to  un- 
influential  or  indigent  merit,  and  thrown  wide  open  to 
all  who  came  with  money  in  their  hands ; no  one,  we 
are  assured,  escaped  the  rapacity  of  these  public  robbers, 
but  those  who  were  prepared  to  defend  themselves  sword 
in  hand.  The  archbishop  of  Bremen  obtained  for  his 
own  share  the  highly-endowed  abbeys  of  Corvey  and 
Lorsch ; archbishop  Hanno  took  to  himself  the  rich 
conventual  houses  of  Malmedy  and  St.  Cornelius;  the 
primate  of  Maintz  laid  his  hands  upon  the  great  abbey 
of  Seligenstadt ; and  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia 
were  permitted  to  carry  off  in  the  scramble  whatever  fell 
in  their  way.8 

But  of  all  the  participators  in  this  sordid  and  mis- 
chievous treason,  none  profited  more  largely  How  Hilde_ 
by  its  results  than  Godfrey  of  Lorraine.  The  brand  won 
entire  administration  of  the  empire  in  Italy  theday’ 
fell  into  his  hands.  The  faithful  Guibert  of  Parma  was 
dismissed  from  the  vice-royalty,  and  Gregory  bishop  of 
Vercelli  was  colourabfy  substituted.  But  Godfrey  was 
the  de  facto  sovereign;  and  now  the  true  drift  of  the 
late  compromise  between  the  rival  popes  became  ap- 
parent to  the  world.  Though  Honorius  was  permitted 
to  remain  unmolested  in  Parma,  the  very  first  act  of 
Godfrey  after  his  return  from  Germany  was  to  escort 
Alexander  II.  back  to  Borne,  and  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  papal  chair  as  the  pontiff  approved  by  the  court,  in 
apparent  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  compromise.® 
The  game  of  Hildebrand  was  won ; and  the  reformers 

1 Lamb, . Schaffn.  an.  1064,  ap.  Pertz , a Benxo,  Panegyr.  lib.  vi.  c.  15,  ubi 

v.  pp.  166,  167.  * sup.  p.  992. 
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gave  vent  to  their  exultation  in  the  ignorant  or  wilftd 
misstatement  of  the  facts  and  events  which  led  to  their 
success.  They  affected  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
pious  archbishop  Hanno  and  the  court  of  Germany 
had  definitively  rejected  Honorius,  and  that  the  title  of 
Alexander  was  now  cleared  of  all  doubt.  The  report 
was  spread  abroad  that  Damiani  himself  had  been  de- 
puted to  the  court  of  Germany  to  confer  with  the  bishops 
of  that  realm  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  elections; 
that  a council  had  been  convoked  at  Augsburg  for  that 
purpose ; and  that  Honorius  had  there  been  unanimously 
rejected.  This  rumour,  though  altogether  groundless, 
either  arose  out  of,  or  was  accredited  by,  a work  of  Da- 
miani, published  not  long  after  the  restoration  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  in  the  form  of  a scholastic  disputation,  in 
which  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  his  hero 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  replies  of  the  advocate  of  the 
imperial  prerogative  on  the  other,  are  stated  and  dis- 
cussed.b 

Without  attaching  any  credit  to  the  supposed  con- 
The  “ Discep-ference>  the  work  of  Damiani  contains  never- 
tatio”  of  theless  so  pregnant  an  intimation  of  the  views 
Damiam.  u|tra.reform  party  respecting  the  rela- 

tion of  the  papacy  to  the  empire,  as  to  recommend  it  to 
our  attention.  The  motive  of  the  publication  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent.  Though  Alexander  II.  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  holy  see,  Honorius  still  held  his  court  at 
Parma,  supported  by  the  recusant  bishops  of  Lombardy ; 
and  was  even  now  busily  engaged  in  collecting  his  re- 
sources for  a fresh  attempt  upon  Home  itself.  His  party 
in  the  capital  had  abandoned  neither  hope  nor  courage, 
and  were  now  kept  in  check  only  by  the  Normans,  whom 
Godfrey  had  again  introduced  into  the  city ; this  time  in 
the  character  of  friends  and  allies  of  the  empire.'  The 
times  were,  therefore,  critical  enough  to  induce  Damiani 


b Some  modern  historians  have  at- 
tached credit  to  this  supposititious 
council.  But  the  greater  number,  how- 
ever, reject  it  altogether;  and  believe 
only  that  Damiani  threw  his  remarks 
into  the  form  of  a disputation,  such  as 


might  have  taken  place  at  some  place 
in  Germany,  as  perhaps  originally  con- 
templated. See  Appendix  I.,  infra. 

c Bonizo , lib.  iii.  ubi  sup.  Benzo , 
lib.  vi.  c.  xv.  p.  992. 
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to  put  forth  all  his  powers  to  strengthen  the  impression 
which  the  late  successes  of  his  party  might  have  pro- 
duced in  Germany.  With  this  view  he  indited  an  ad- 
monitory letter  to  king  Henry,  and  enforced  it  by  a 
treatise  thrown  into  the  form  of  a discussion,  such  as 
might  have  passed  at  a solemn  public  debate  or  disputa- 
tion. He  entitles  his  work  a “ Disceptatio,”  object  of  the 
and  supposes  it  to  have  taken  place  at  a con-  work- 
ference  or  council  held  somewhere  in  Germany.d  The 
object  of  the  work  was  to  overthrow  the  imperial  initi- 
ative in  the  nomination  of  a pope,  and  to  explain  away 
the  saving-clause  in  the  late  decree  of  the  Later  an  (1059). 
His  principal  proposition  is,  that  every  infringement  of 
' the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Roman  church  is  heresy.  He 
maintains  that  that  prerogative  is  in  its  nature  indefinite, 
and  susceptible  of  any  expansion  which  the  cir-  Declaration 
cumstances  of  the  time  and  the  interests  of  the  0f  papal  pre- 
holy  see  may  demand ; he  denies  the  imperial  re°nge^e 
right  of  participation,  either  in  law,  precedent,  genera  y‘ 
or  practice;  admitting  that  occasional  interferences  of  that 
nature  may  have  occurred,  he  explains  them  as  altogether 
exceptional  and  irregular;  he  imputes  them  to  corrupt 
management,  to  wars  and  civil  confusions — they  are 
crimes  rather  than  assertions  of  right;  if  it  he  alleged 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  popes  are  the  spiritual  monarchs  of 
Christendom,  the  princes  and  nations  of  Christendom  are 
his  proper  and  lawful  electors,  he  replies  that,  if  that  had 
been  the  course  to  be  pursued,  there  never  had  been  a 
true  pope ; St.  Peter  himself  was  an  impostor,  and  thus 
the  title  of  his  successors  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground; 
but,  he  adds,  triumphantly,  this  question  had  been  for 
ever  set  at  rest  by  the  donation  of  the  piovs  emperor 
Constantine  the  Great ; for  that  godfearing  prince  had 
executed  an  absolute  and  unconditional  conveyance  of 
the  crowns  royal  and  pontifical  to  the  sainted  pope 


d He  calls  it  “ Concilium  Osboriense, 
autoritate  S.  Annonis  Colon.  Archiep. 
congregatum,  quo  in  prsesentia  regis, 
post  habitam  disputationem  quse  infra 
scribitur,  Cadalous  pseudopapa  omnium 
acclamatione  estcondemnatus,  et  Alex- 


andri  legitima  facta  electio  est  confir- 
mata,  a.d.  mlxii.,  ipso  festo  SS.  Simo- 
nis  et  Judffi.”  By  Osbor  or  Osbori- 
nnn  he  is  supposed  to  intend  the  im- 
perial city  of  Augsburg.  Concil.  Colet. 
xii.  p.  117  et  sqq. 
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Sylvester,  and  expressly  renounced,  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  all  power  and  authority,  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual,  within  that  holy  demesne  in  which  the  Emperor 
of  Heaven  had  vouchsafed  to  establish  the  seat  of  His 
empire.  This  constitution,  he  further  maintains,  had 
been  confirmed  and  reenacted  by  the  emperors  Theodo- 
sius and  Honorius ; by  all  which  it  is  indisputably  proved 
that  no  worldly  emperor  or  prince  hath,  or  ought  to  have, 
any  power  or  principality  whatever  in  or  over  the  church 
of  Rome. 

But  as  appertaining  to  the  rights  which  emperor  or 
As  to  the  king  might  deduce  from  the  office  of  patrician, 
“patriciate.”  no  question  could,  he  said,  arise  in  this  case : the 
king  was  an  infant,  and  incapable  of  exercising  any  power 
of  government,  much  less  a spiritual  right  like  that  of  the 
patriciate,  for  such  rights  cannot  be  exercised  by  deputy 
like  temporal  powers;  whenever  the  possessor  is  inca- 
pacitated from  exercising  them  in  person,  they  revert  to 
the  original  donor  or  patron — that  is,  in  this  case,  to  the 
church ; besides  this,  as  in  temporals  his  mother  in  the 
flesh  is  his  true  representative,  so  likewise  is  his  spiritual 
mother,  the  church,  his  proper  tutor  in  respect  of  his 
spiritual  inheritance:'  but  neither  patriciate  nor  any 
other  prerogative  could  be  permitted  to  step  in  between 
the  holy  see  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  or  be  suf- 
fered to  interfere  with  or  impede  the  exercise  of  her  spi- 
ritual powers:  the  election  of  Alexander  II.  was  a 
measure  of  imperative  necessity  as  to  the  time  when,  and 
the  mode  in  which,  it  was  effected : on  all  such  occa- 
sions the  church  is  the  only  judge  of  the  degree  of  urgency 
as  it  may  arise,  and  therefore  fully  authorised  to  change 
her  purpose,  and  vary  her  obligations  to  suit  her  outward 
position — even,  to  set  aside  all  law ; yea,  even  the  law  of 
God  himself, — when  the  observance  of  the  letter  might 
prejudice  the  spirit,  which  must  always  centre  in  the  wel- 
fare and  preservation  of  His  heritage : if  it  be  objected, 


e «» This  is  not  an  exposition,  but  an  like  character.  The  patriciate  was  a 

imposition,”  as  was  said  some  years  strictly  temporal  office,  without  a colour 

ago  by  an  able  prelate  of  our  church  of  spiritual  privilege, 
in  reference  to  a papal  sophism  of  the 
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that  no  such  urgent  necessity  existed  in  the  The  utility 
case  of  the  election  of  Alexander  II.,  and  that°^r^u™h 
there  had  been  time  enough  between  the  decease  law,  human 
of  Nicolas  II.  and  his  elevation  to  apply  for  the  and  diTine- 
imperial  confirmation ; the  reply  was,  that  such  applica- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  mission  of  cardinal  Stephen/ 
hut  that  it  was  shamefully  rejected ; an  act  of  such  base- 
ness and  malignity  that,  but  for  the  youth  and  ignorance 
of  the  young  king,  it  might  be  properly  construed  into  a 
forfeiture  of  all  his  rights : neither  state-law  nor  custom, 
neither  example  nor  precedent,  could  be  adduced  for  so 
flagrant  a breach  of  the  divine  law ; for  even  the  divine 
law  itself  bends  to  the  requirements  of  the  church  and  her 
ministers ; how  much  moTe  easily,  then,  shall  human  laws, 
good  and  excellent  as  they  may  be  for  their  own  special 
use  and  purpose,  be  made  to  bend  to  the  like  reasons  ? 

“We  are  told  lastly,”  adds  the  advocate  of  the  church, 
“ that  the  election  of  Cadalo  is  defensible  upon  Invectiye 
the  ground  that  it  was  demanded  and  sane-  nvec  Te‘ 
tioned  by  a deputation  from  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome.  But  who,”  he  asks,  “were  these  deputies? 
Who  were  they  but  a gang  of  miscreants,  murderers,  and 
robbers,  who  had  every  man  of  them  been  driven  out  of 
the  church,  and  at  that  very  time  lay  under  the  curse 
for  their  enormities : wretches  like  these  are  incapable  of 
conveying  any  authority,  or  fulfilling  any  duty  whatever: 
for,  verily,  to  permit  Gerard  of  Galera  and  his  accom- 
plices to  choose  a pope  were  no  better  than  to  give  a 
power  to  Satan  to  fill  the  chair  of  Peter !” 

■ To  the  reader  of  our  own  day  this  manifesto,  short 
as  the  specimen  is  we  have  been  able  to  present  censure 
to  him,  must  appear  more  like  the  wanderings  °f  the . „ 

of  a fever-patient  than  the  production  of  a •D“ceptatl°- 
healthy  mind.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  common 
artifice  of  begging  the  question  could  be  carried  to  greater 
lengths ; or  how  a more  flippant  display  of  ignorance  or 
disingenuousness  could  have  been  passed  off  for  argu- 
ment. But  we  have  here  to  deal  only  with  the  principles 
enounced ; and  they  may  in  fact  be  summed  up  in  the 

f See  p.  191  of  this  chapter. 
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single  phrase,  “ The  papacy  has  no  lam  .*”  as  God  is  bound 
by  no  rule  but  His  own  inscrutable  will,  so  neither  is  His 
representative  the  pope  of  Rome  bound  to  any  course  of 
conduct  but  such  as  he,  in  the  place  of  God,  may  deem 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  dominion.  The  whole 
gist  of  Damiani’s  reasoning,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  lay  in 
the  insolent  assumption  that  he  and  his  party  constituted 
“the  church.”  All  opponents  are  miscreants,  robbers, 
murderers ; they  are  tongue-tied,  not  only  by  reason  of 
their  crimes,  but  by  reason  of  the  curse  prospectively 
launched  against  them  by  their  adversaries.  We  believe 
Damiani  to  have  been  the  dupe  of  his  spurious  logic,  as 
much  as  of  his  monastic  ignorance  and  credulity.  The 
“ Disceptatio”  is  a lamentable  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which  scholastic  quibble,  perverted  exposition,  and  ob- 
stinate credulity  may  delude  men,  in  the  main  honest  and 
sincere,  into  the  adoption  of  the  most  unjustifiable  and 
dishonest  conclusions.8 

The  admonitory  epistle  to  the  young  king  which  was 
insolent  wr*t^en  about  the  same  time  as  the  “ Discep- 
epistie  of  tatio,”  adopts  a tone  of  solemn  insolence,  even  in 
HeniMrv>  those  imcourtly  times,  hardly  excusable  in  the 
mouth  of  a subject.  But  the  section  to  which  Da- 
miani belonged  measured  state-law  and  civil  subordination 
wholly  by  their  accordance  with  canons,  decretals,  and 
legendary  lore.  They  lived  under  a law  which  lifted  them 
above  carnal  ordinances,11  and  exempted  them  from  legal 
observances.  The  churchman  spoke  from  the  hema  of 
the  sanctuary ; his  tone  was  oracular,  his  language  was 
as  the  voice  of  the  trumpet ; the  crowd  beneath  listened, 
and,  unless  deafened  by  passion  or  interest,  obeyed  in 
fear  and  trembling.  The  letter,  we  presume,  was  written 
about  the  time  that  archbishop  Adalbert  had  gained  the 
ascendency  at  court,  and  thereby  the  prospect  of  a speedy 
renunciation  of  the  cause  of  Honorius  had  become  more 
faint.  The  epistle  opens  with  a menace : “ If,”  said  the 
priest,  “ you  permit  the  church,  which  is  the  vesture  of 

* The  “ Disceptatio”  may  be  read  at  a somewhat  more  expanded  extract  in 
length  in  Cone.  Colet.  xii.  pp.  117  et  Appendix  I.,  infra, 
sqq.;  and  in  Baronins : we  have  given  h Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  vii.  pp.  196-198. 
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Christ,  to  be  rent,  must  you  not  expect  that  the  empire 
will  be- wrested  from  you  1 ...  . And  what,  though  this 
may  not  happen  in  your  day  ? — surely  the  judgment  shall 
fall  upon  your  posterity.  For  I make  it  known  unto  you 
that  the  two  principalities,  the  royal  and  the  sacerdotal, 
stand  together  in  a sacramental  union  in  Christ ; and  all 
men  couple  them  together  in  a mutual  covenant  of  service 
and  advantage ; so  that  while  the  priesthood  is  protected 
by  the  right  arm  of  the  kingdom,  the  kingdom  is  upheld 
by  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood : for  the  king  is  girt 
with  the  sword,  that  he  may  go  forth  to  Jight  the  battles 
of  the  church ; while  the  priest  matches  and  prays,  that 
God  may  be  propitious  unto  his  arms.  In  so  doing  you 
shall  have  honour  and  worship  ....  for  then  only  is 
honour  (obedience)  to  be  rendered  to  the  king,  when  the 
hing  renders  honour  (obedience)  to  the  great  founder  of 
kingdoms : but  if  he  withstand  the  divine  commands,  he 
shall  then  be  lanfully  dishonoured  and  disobeyed  by  his 
subjects ; for  then  is  he  no  longer  God’s  king ; he  goeth 
not  forth  from  the  camp  of  the  church,  but  standeth  up 
for  himself,  and  shall  surely  be  confounded.  Be  you 
therefore  like  another  Constantine ; cast  down  this  modern 
Arius,  the  vile  heretic  Cadalo ; promote  the  peace  of  the 
church;  and  then  may  God  exalt  you  to  imperial  emi- 
nence and  give  you  to  triumph  over  all  your  enemies! 
But  if  you  dissemble — if  with  the  power  in  your  hands 
you  hesitate  to  redress  the  errors  of  a perishing  world — 
I refrain  from  uttering  the  Spirit’s  suggestion — I shud- 
der to  contemplate  the  results ! Be  they  upon  your  head, 
and  upon  that  of  all  to  whom  these  letters  may  come !”' 
But  although  Damiani  adopted  in  the  fullest  extent 
the  decretal  principles  that  no  ordinances  of  Limited 
man  adverse  to  the  church  are  binding  upon  the  scope  of  his 
faithful, J he  had  stopped  short  of  the  important sugge9tlons' 
corollary  at  which  the  political  reformers  had  beyond  a 
doubt  already  arrived.  The  theory  of  the  connubial  union 
of  church  and  'empire  stood  in  his  way ; and  even  his 
wild  logic  must  have  suggested  to  him  the  impropriety 

1 Baron,  an.  1064,  §§  3-7,  tom.  xvii.  J See  Book  VI.  c.  vii.  p.  191. 
pp.  257,  258. 
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of  maintaining'  the  right  of  the  church  to  dissolve  the 
union  as  soon  as  any  domestic  uneasiness  should  occur  to 
render  the  connection  inconvenient.  Though,  therefore,  he 
thought  that  a breach  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  the 
state  might  be  visited  with  the  privation  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  and  of  the  allegiance  of  the  subjects,  yet  he 
hesitated  to  name  the  tribunal  from  which  the  judgment 
should  of  right  proceed.  It  may  have  occurred  to  him 
that  the  next  step  in  the  deduction  involved  a dissolution 
of  that  sacramental  union  upon  which  the  mutual  obliga- 
tions of  church  and  empire  were  founded,  and  conse- 
quently the  total  abrogation,  not  only  of  those  obligations, 
but  of  the  ordinance  of  God  himseif.  We  think,  there- 
fore, that  he  did  not  contemplate  the  extreme  theory  of 
the  ultra-reformers ; a theory  which  reduced  the  civil 
state  to  a mere  ancillary  position ; for  which,  learned  as 
he  was,  not  even  the  lsidorian  code  could  furnish  him 
with  a satisfactory  authority.  Y et,  up  to  this  point,  Da- 
miani  rendered  invaluable  services  to  his  allies.  Through 
him  his  party  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public ; against 
him  no  writer  of  eminence  kept  the  balance  of  public 
opinion.  Anti-papal  literature  had  yet  to  be  called  into 
being ; and  for  many  years  to  come  not  a voice  was  lifted 
in  the  interests  of  the  political  state  but  the  ribald  pro- 
duction of  the  Lombard  Benzo  of  Albi. 
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tiffs  meanwhile  undergoing  no  visible  change.*  Neither 
the  conspirators  of  1062  nor  the  archbishop  of  Bremen 
had  manifested  any  inclination  to  desert  the  cause  of  Ho- 
norius, or  to  put  up  with  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
imperial  crown.  The  latter  continued,  in  fact,  to  receive 
from  the  German  court  all  the  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance that  could  he  afforded,  consistently  with  the  weak- 
ness of  a minority,  and  the  scanty  military  force  available 
to  balance  the  influence  of  Godfrey  of  Tuscany,  who  ap- 
pears by  this  time  as  the  declared  protector  of  Alexander 
II.,  and  the  ally  of  the  Norman  enemies  of  the  empire. 
The  Romans  of  the  imperial  party,  however,  remained 
faithful  to  their  engagements  with  Honorius;  and  at 
their  solicitation  the  German  court  promised  military 
aid  to  enable  them  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  city.b 
Honorius,  however,  hesitated,  and  desired  to  wait  until 
the  Normans,  upon  whose  support  alone  his  rival  main- 
tained his  position,  should — as  they  were  wont  to  do 
— exhaust  his  funds,  and  then  desert  him.  But  the 
active  partisan  Benzo  had  meanwhile  visited  Germany, 
and  brought  back  with  him  the  funds  requisite  for  rais- 
ing an  adequate  force,  with  positive  orders  to  move 
forward.  The  principal  difficulty  which  retarded  the  ex- 
pedition being  thus  removed,  Honorius  marched  to  Rome, 
and  upon  his  arrival  was  put  in  possession  of  the  Leo- 
nine city,  with  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.' 

For  a period  of  nearly  two  months  the  hostile  parties 
. amused  themselves  with  daily  skirmishes  in  the 

"L™. m streets  of  the  city.  Hildebrand  found  it  no  easy 
^adabusd  tas^  ^eeP  his  Norman  ^auxiliaries  in  good 
humour,  and,  with  a view  to  gain  time,  pro- 

a There  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  assembled  a synod  of  German  bishops, 
accounts  of  the  Italian  writers  of  what  and  that  it  was  agreed  that  Alexander 
took  place,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  should  be  treated  as  true  pope  till  a 
in  the  causes  of  Alexander  and  Hono-  general  synod,  to  be  assembled  at  Man- 
rius,  that  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  tua,  should  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
for  details.  JBonizo  (lib.  iii.)  tells  us  the  two  elections.  But  we  cannot  help 
that  archbishop  Hanno  went  to  Rome,  suspecting  that  these  intimations  really 
and  that  in  an  interview  with  Alex-  refer  to  what  occurred  three  or  four 
ander  II.  he  reproved  the  pope  for  his  years  afterwards, 
contempt  of  the  imperial  prerogative.  b Benzo , ubi  sup.  c.  xv.  p.  992. 

Benzo  (ubi  sup.  c.  xxv.  xxvi.)  says  that  e Bonizo , ubi  sup. ; Benzo , ubi  sup.  c. 

before  his  departure  for  Italy,  Hanno  xvi.  pp.  993,  994. 
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posed  a truce  to  his  opponents.  But  the  proposal  was 
rejected ; and  the  capitani  and  nobility,  more  confident 
than  ever  in  their  strength,  collected  their  forces  from  all 
parts  around  their  head-quarters  at  St.  Peter’s;  a san- 
guinary conflict  took  place  between  the  rival  factions ; 
the  Normans  were  worsted,  and  compelled  to  purchase 
an  ignominious  retreat  by  solemnly  swearing  never  again 
to  bear  arms  against  pope  Honorius.  But  the  results  of 
this  success,  though  important,  were  not  decisive.  Se- 
veral quarters  of  the  city  were  still  held  by  Hildebrand  ; 
and  Godfrey  of  Tuscany  now  stepped  in  boldly  to  the 
rescue.  Afresh  body  of  Normans  was  engaged,  Honorius 
and  with  their  aid  the  quarters  of  the  Hono-  opened, 
rians  were  confined  to  the  Leonine  city.  Thus  the  contest 
lingered  on  for  the  space  of  two  years ; Honorius  could 
not  possess  himself  of  the  Lateran,  nor  did  he  ever  pass 
the  bridge  of  the  Tiber ; his  pressing  messages  to  the 
imperial  court  for  further  aid  were  answered  by  vague 
promises,  and  liberal  exhortations  to  persevere  in  his 
loyal  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  empire.  These  dis- 
appointments damped  the  zeal  of  the  capitani.  Disgusted 
at  length  by  the  unprofitable  labours  they  were  called 
upon  to  undergo,  they  made  the  best  terms  they  could 
for  themselves  with  Hildebrand ; Honorius  was  permitted 
to  quit  the  city  without  molestation,  and  all  the  treasure 
or  disposable  wealth  he  might  still  possess  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  late  friends  the  capitani  and  nobles  of 
Rome.d 

Honorius  had  in  the  mean  time  found  his  way,  not 
without  difficulty,  back  to  his  see  of  Parma  j Compromi8e 
and  here,  with  the  support  of  the  malcontents  of  archbishop 
of  Lombardy,  he  continued  for  some  time  longer  Hanno* 
to  exercise  the  pontifical  powers.  The  chronology  of  the 
period  is,  however,  so  confused,  that  we  cannot  assign 
with  certainty  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  Borne  ;e 
but  within  the  two  following  years  a revulsion  of  party 

11  Alexand.  II.  ap.  Murat . iii.  p.  accounts  of  the  same  transactions  in 

«02»  ifaroii.  an.  1062,  § xvii.  p.  204;  the  German  and  Italian  annalists, 
and  Pagi  ad  loc.  We  have  in  vain  at-  e It  seems  most  probable  that  his 
tempted  to  reconcile  the  narrative  (if  expulsion  took  place  in  the  year  1065. 
it  may  be  so  called)  in  Benzo  with  the 
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politics  in  Germany  deprived  him  of  the  support  of  his 
earlier  friends  in  that  country,  and  warned  him  of  the 
approaching'  downfal  of  his  cause.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  approximation  of  the  Germanic  prelacy  to  the 
Hildebranaines  was  caused  by  the  jealousy  they  enter- 
tained of  the  overbearing  influence  of  Adalbert  of  Bre- 
men. Howbeit,  late  in  the  year  1066  or  early  in  1067, 
archbishop  Hanno  of  Cologne  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Godfrey  of  Tuscany  with  a military  escort,  and  at  once 
convoked  a synod  of  Tuscan  and  German  bishops,  with  a 
view  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  schism.  Tne  resolu- 
tion arrived  at  destroyed  the  balance  of  parties ; Alex- 
ander II.  was  acknowledged  as  pontiff  de  facto,  until  his 
claims  should  be  finally  decided  upon  by  a general  coun- 
cil. Notices  of  this  resolution  were  sent  to  Honorius  at 
Parma,  and  to  Alexander  at  Rome,  and  a day  was  named 
for  a general  synod  to’be  held  at  Mantua,  the  capital  of 
Godfrey  and  Beatrix,  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandalous 
divisions  which  had  hitherto  distracted  the  church  and 
impeded  the  course  of  reformation. 

But  Hanno  and  his  friends  were  not  as  yet  disposed 

Hanno  at  frankly  to  adopt  the  Hildebrandine  policy,  or 

Rome,  to  aban<lon  the  rights  of  the  empire  in  compli- 
ment to  the  rhetoric  of  Damiani.  We  are  informed  that 
after  the  late  convention  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  that, 
in  conference  with  the  pope  and  his  minister  Hildebrand, 
he  sharply  rebuked  the  former  for  his  contempt  of  the 
imperial  prerogative  in  causing  himself  to  be  inaugurated 
without  waiting  for  the  imperial  assent  and  confirmation. 
The  archdeacon  replied  for  his  master,  that  the  holy 
canons  and  traditions  of  the  fathers  gave  no  authority 
to  kings  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  a pontiff  of  the 
holy  see.  Hanno  rejoined,  that  the  king  derived  that  au- 
thority from  his  office  as  patrician : his  opponent  rebutted 
the  pretension  by  references  to  the  canon  of  the  Roman 
council  held  in  the  year  602,  under  pope  Symmachus/ 
whereby,  he  contended,  it  had  become  absolutely  unlawful 
for  a layman  of  any  rank  or  condition  to  have  or  exer- 

f See  Book  III.  c.  ii.  p.  78,  of  this  ing  page, 
work,  with  the  remarks  in  the  preced- 
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cise  any  influence  or  authority  in  ecclesiastical  affairs : 
they  whose  duty  it  was  to  obey  could  have  no  rig-ht  to 
command ; and  besides,  the  duty  of  electing-  a pontil' was 
since  the  decree  of  1059,  vested  exclusively  in  the  car- 
dinal clerg-y.®  The  archbishop,  who  was,  it  seems  not 

ST  t0  be  ®onvinced^  80  far  y^ed  to  the’  im- 

KTrthf  DOt  ? TiuT"8’ of; Hildebrand  as  to  con- 
sent  that  the  synod  should  be  convoked  in  theA1  . TT 

hv^i  ° ^ exander>  and  should  be  presided  over  Sow- 
py  nun.  buch  a stipulation  could  be  reg-arded  ledged- 

£ ™ °ther  ^ht.,than  as  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  of 

S SI"’6'1"?  upon  which 

to  synod  wan  originally  proposed.  It  was  no  longer 

Yielded  tnvmate  tbe  T of  Ale^ander  to  the  chair 
forehT  T ®T  P°Pe  the  subiect  of  judicial  inquiry  be- 
Somir  S ?lthe  ren?onstrants  were  put  oft  wfth  a 
tegrit v ofhl!  el  fhe  meetin§'  he  would  establish  the  in- 
thOTffl  sneh  a eCt!?n  UP°P  incontrovertible  grounds,  even 
gethfr  (Zltl  TiwvT  mi£bt  be  deemed  not  alto- 
8 Alexande^  TTWlth  tbe  fiffmty  of  a supreme  pontiff.11 
pointd  ltLi1-  .rePair?d  to  Mantua  on  the  day  ap- 
HonS,0  5 Tv  S1°mfied  at  the  same  time  to 
-aononus  that  he  would  not  he  permitted  to  ™Synod  of n 

j"?  Tbe  **■*«>  Aaff  madt-sas, 

biX,?X  "X^P*  !he  ">“‘4,and  arch.4"""4”11' 
ducted  Ale  J10  ?na  ?-f  abandoned  his  cause.  He  con- 
andTotidit  der-t°Jt?e  Presidential  throne  as  pope, 
cation  an7fremamed  but  t0  accePt  bis  oath  of  pwifi- 
bolysee*  dButPorf°?rnCe  T le2itimate  pontiff  of  the 
soi  who  iTTUmbers  or  ^aracter  of  the  per- 
That  it  wafIT  thlS,  s^nod  we  have  no  intimation. 
conspiraSs  KnUp  T tbe  influence  of  the  German 
persons  wholhT°  f “?  ?odfre^  and  was  composed  of 
admit  of  doubf  t0  aPPe.ars  to°  P^inly  to 

the  claims  of  TT  ^ ^ 6 Ver^  terms  °*  tbe  arrang*ement 

ation;the  decishm10”118  Were  excluded  from  co«sider- 
i me  decision  was  pronounced  in  his  absence,  the 

h Bonizo,  lilx  jj*1  Vit^Ai?00^  TT  § 25,26,  tom.  xvii.  p.  262. 

aP -Murat,  ubi  sup.  Baron  an^ruS*  * Sie9eb‘  Gemblac.  Chron.  ap. Pertz, 

* ow-  an*  *064,  vi.  pp.  361,  362. 
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meeting  was  held  in  the  capital  of  his  enemies,  Godfrey 
and  Beatrix,  and  even  the  right  to  vindicate  his  honour 
was  studiously  and  insultingly  denied.-1  Nothing,  how- 
. Death  cf  ever,  appears  to  induce  a belief  that  he  was  de- 
Honorius  ii.  gerted  hy  his  Lombard  adherents ; or  that  his 
enemies  entertained  any  confident  hope  of  disturbing  him 
at  Parma.  He  himself  never  discontinued  his  pontifical 
functions,  or  did  any  act  intimating  a doubt  of  the  legi- 
timacy of  his  claim  to  the  see  of  Peter.  But  his  death, 
which  occurred  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  packed 
tribunal  hy  which  he  had  been  virtually  dethroned,  for  a 
time  put  an  end  to  the  schism,  and  set  his  rival  at  liberty 
to  reestablish  his  authority  in  the  capital,  for  which  the 
state  of  affairs  there  now  offered  unusual  facilities.11 

The  taste  for  faction-fights  in  Rome  appears  by  this 
Godfrey  ex-  thne  *°  have  expended  itself.  Both  parties  felt 
pels  his  allies  themselves  equally  aggrieved  by  the  extortions 
the  Normans.  Qf  Normans  under  Richard  of  Aversa, 
whom  Godfrey  had  introduced  into  the  city.  Richard 
was,  in  fact,  suspected  of  a project  for  procuring  his 
own  elevation  to  the  patriciate,  and  under  that  title  of 
retaining  military  possession  of  Rome.  But  duke  God- 
frey, after  the  successful  vindication  of  the  right  of  Alex- 
ander II.  to  the  pontificate,  determined  not  to  leave  his 
work  incomplete.  W ithout  delay  he  collected  a body  of 


j Benzo , Panegyr.  &c.  lib.  iii.  c.  xvii. 
xviii.  ubi  sup.  pp.  1017,  1018. 

k A formal  discussion  of  the  rival 
claims  of  Alexander  II.  and  Honorius 
II.  would  be  a very  useless  task.  The 
papal  advocates  have  endeavoured  to 
cut  the  knot  by  standing  upon  the  de- 
cree of  1059.  Yet  that  decree  pre- 
sented an  awkward  objection  to  the 
title  of  Alexander  himself.  That  of 
Honorius,  it  must  be  confessed,  la- 
boured under  infirmities  not  easily  ex- 
plained away.  The  elections  in  both 
cases  were,  after  all,  simple  party  man- 
oeuvres; there  was  no  well-disposed  or 
competent  electoral  body  in  either  case; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  question  was 
discussed  wholly  upon  a different 
ground,  namely,  that  of  the  competency 
of  lay  interference  in  the  nomination 
of  a Eoman  pontiff.  Upon  this  point 
the  papal  advocates  seem  to  have  felt 


that  the  weight  of  argument  was  in  fa- 
vour of  Honorius.  In  a subsequent  age 
they  did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  fable  to 
strengthen  their  case.  Thus  the  cardi- 
nal of  Arragon,  in  his  Life  of  Alexan- 
der II.,  assures  us  that  Cadalo  (Hono- 
rius IL)  died  in  great  distress  only  a 
few  days  after  the  close  of  the  council 
of  Mantua,  and  that  in  the  depth  of  his 
remorse  he  made  an  ample  confession 
of  his  sin,  and  renunciation  of  his 
wicked  pretensions.  This  life,  how- 
ever, was  written  nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  event;  while  no  contemporary 
writer  knows  any  thing  more  than  that 
Honorius  II.  died  a natural  death  at 
Parma  a short  time  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Mantuan  synod.  Conf.  Murat, 
iii.  preface  to  the  Life  of  Alexander  II. 

р.  274.  See  also  Chron.  Cassin.  lib.  iii* 

с.  21,  ubi  sup.  p.  431. 
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troops  against  which  the  freebooters  could  entertain  no 
hopes  of  success,  and  marched  with  his  pope  to  Rome. 
The  Normans  beat  a prudent  retreat,  and  after  some  ne- 
gotiation agreed  to  accept  a sum  of  money  in  discharge 
of  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them  for  their  past  services, 
and  thereafter  to  abstain  from  all  attempts  to  molest  the 
pontiff  or  his  allies.1 

The  indefatigable  reformers  had  now,  to  all  appear- 
ance, a clear  field  before  them.  It  may  be  TriM.hr.nd 
said  of  Hildebrand  and  Damiani  that  both  hadandDamiani- 
declared  war  against  the  outer  world.  The  difference, 
however,  between  them  was,  that  the  former  drew  the 
sword  in  support  of  a scheme  essentially  political.  He 
-desired  to  subjugate  the  world  to  the  yoke  of  his  chux*ch 
and  its  ministers.  Damiani  was  far  more  solicitous  to 
inure  the  whole  Christian  flock  to  the  yoke  of  the  Master 
whom  he  honestly,  though  ignorantly,  served.  To  him 
nothing  was  gained  until  he  should  have  reduced  the 
inner  as  well  as  the  outer  world  under  the  spiritual  stand- 
ard he  had  set  up  for  himself.  But  the  only  measure  of 
perfect  moral  and  religious  purity  which  presented  itself 
to  his  mind  was  that  which  he  found  in  the  monastic  dis- 
cipline. He  looked  for  no  better  means  of  stemming  the 
tide  of  human  vice  and  passion  but  those  cloistral  re- 
strictions which  should  bring  down  all,  pastors  as  well 
as  flock,  to  the  like  dead  level  of  obedience  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal rule  and  government ; and  thus  to  confine  the  outer 
and  inner  world  within  the  frigid  circle  of  monastic  merit. 
Hildebrand  was  glad  of  a coadjutor  whose  unselfish  zeal 
might  serve  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  his  more  worldly 
policy.  In  Damiani,  religious  abstraction  from  worldly 
things  had  degenerated  into  aversion ; and  he,  therefore, 
was  disinclined  to  listen  to  any  compromise  with  the 
wants  or  the  weaknesses  of  society.  He  knew  of  no  rule 
to  direct  him  in  applying  the  laws  of  God  and  the  church 
to  the  state  and  condition  of  man  in  the  world,  but  such 
as  he  found  in  the  regulations  and  practice  of  an  associa- 
tion which  professed  to  have  notning  to  do  with  the 

1 Leo  Ost.  lib.  iii.  c.  25,  ap.  Murat . iv.  pp.  434, 435. 
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world;  and  in  this  disposition  he  had  been  for  some 
time  past  urging  the  pope  to  declare  against  all  matri- 
monial connections  in  which  any  traceable  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity could  be  detected. 

In  the  year  1066  a council  was  assembled  at  Rome 
for  the  extirpation  of  a new  heresy,  to  which 
againstthe  Damiani  stood  godfather  by  the  odious  name — 
incestuous,  there  was  much  in  a name  in  that  age — of  the 
a.d.  1066.  (( fogfggy  0j  incestuous The  council  de- 
creed that  all  persons  who  should  maintain  the  damnable 
doctrine,  that  the  Roman  civil  law  regarding  the  degrees 
within  which  matrimony  could  he  contracted  might  over- 
rule or  vary  the  canon  law  on  that  subject,  or  that  ma- 
trimony within  the  limits  disallowed  by  the  canon  law, 
though  allowed  by  the  civil  law,  was  lawful,  were  to  be 
pronounced  heretics.  The  church,  they  declared,  had 
always  holden  that  any  traceable  degree  of  consanguinity 
mas  a bar  to  marriage  ,*  and  although  the  canons  did  not 
require  the  excluding  proof  to  he  carried  beyond  the 
Canonical  seven^  degree,  yet  that  the  degrees  themselves 
computation  were  to  be  computed  by  generations,  and  not, 
of consan-  a8  ;n  the  cjvjj  ]aWj  by  persons;  so  that  in  the 
guuuty.  cailon;ca]  or<jer  two  civil  degrees  form  but  a 
single  canonical  degree  ; thus,  brother  and  sister,  instead 
of  being,  as  the  civil  law  ranks  them,  in  the  second  de- 
gree, stand  to  one  another  in  the  first  degree ; the  chil- 
dren of  brothers  and  sisters,  instead  of  the  fourth,  are  to 
be  ranked  in  the  second  degree ; their  children  again,  in- 
stead of  the  sixth,  come  to  stand  in  the  third  degree ; and, 
in  the  same  way,  those  who  by  the  civil  computation  would 
stand  in  the  eighth,  tenth,  and  twelfth,  are  by  the  ca- 
nons placed  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  degrees.  But 
though  the  church  declined  to  press  the  proofs  to  exclude 
the  presumption  beyond  the  seventh  degree,  the  council 
carefully  guarded  itself  against  the  inference  that  mar- 
riage was  lawful  within  any  degree  of  consanguinity  to 
which  record  or  authenticated  tradition  should  extend; 
for,  said  they,  the  seven  degrees  include  the  entire  nomen- 
clature familiarly  known  and  used  among  men  to  de- 
signate blood  relationship,  thus  making  it  improbable 
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that  any  of  the  ordinary  -proofs  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  carry  the  inquiry  any  further,  or  that  human 
memory  could  extend  beyond  that  limit;  that,  there- 
fore, actual  consanguinity  must  primd  facie  be  presumed 
to  end  where  the  popular  nomenclature  failed.  The  de- 
cree furthermore  declared  that  such  had  been  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  church  from  the  beginning ; and  that 
all  who  should  presume  to  infringe  that  rule  be,  for  a 
first  offence,  excluded  from  communion,  and  for  any  sub- 
sequent contravention,  be  slain  with  the  sword — of  the 
Anathema.” 

To  avoid  prolixity,  we  do  not  in  this  place  enter  into 
the  history  or  the  merits,  legal  or  ecclesiastical,  ni  aucce83  of 
of  this  decree.  We  observe  only  that  in  the  theprohibi- 
earlier  ages  of  the  church  a diversity  of  opinion  tlwuu”they 
and  practice  prevailed  upon  the  subject.  But  canonical 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  II.  a “ development,”  egree8‘ 
or  supplementary  revelation,  seems  to  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  the  Roman  divines,  of  whom  Peter  Damiani 
stands  up  as  the  inspired  organ.  It  appears  that,  up  to 
the  moment  at  which  his  work  upon  the  “Degrees  of 
Consanguinity”"  was  written,  a strong  difference  of  opi- 
nion existed  among  the  canonists  themselves  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  computing  these  decrees.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  monastic  view  of  the  question  had 
by  this  time  gained  the  upper  hand;  and  pope  Alex- 
ander II.  was  encouraged  to  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of 
the  papal  approbation."  But  the  very  indifferent  success 
of  the  measure  soon  produced  the  impatient  complaint 
of  Damiani : “ Surely  the  devil  had  so  hardened  Lamentation 
the  hearts  of  the  incestuous  couples  that  not  of  Damiani. 
even  the  imminent  peril  of  eternal  damnation  could  tear 


“ Cone.  Coht . tom.  xii.  pp.  147, 148. 
Conf.  Decret.  Gratiani , pt.  ii.  c.  xxxv. 
q.  v.  c.  ii.  ap.  Richter , Corp.  Jur.  Can. 
tom.  i.  pp.  1110-1113. 

“ MDe  Parentelpo  Gradibus.”  The 
term  M parentela”  is  used  both  for  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity,  or  sometimes 
for  the  one,  and  sometimes  for  the  other. 
See  Du  Cange , ad  voc. 

0 To  the  end  of  this  Book  we  ap- 


pend a short  historical  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  canonical  principle  by 
which  the  monks  succeeded  in  extend- 
ing their  control  over  the  matrimonial 
engagements  of  the  laity.  The  inquiry 
seems  a necessary  step  to  a fuller  ap- 
preciation of  the  spirit  and  tendency 
of  the  papal  scheme.  See  App.  II.  at 
the  end  of  this  Book. 
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them  asunder.”?  A second  council  was  therefore  convoked 
in  the  same  year,  for  the  same  purpose,  but  with  no  better 
success.  “ In  this  very  year,”  says  the  apostle  of  ab- 
stinence, “the  pontiff  of  the  holy  see  hath  assembled  two 
synods,  in  which  the  c incestuous*  have  been  twice  sen- 
tenced to  exclusion  from  the  communion  of  the  church; 
and  now,  I ask,  hath  a single  individual  among  so  many 
thousand  criminals  been  withdrawn  from  the  accursed 
conjunction?  Hath  any  one  among  them  all  abstained 
from  visiting  the  churches  ? Or,  hath  a single  offender 
been  avoided  and  cast  out  by  his  companions  or  asso- 
ciates? Nay,  truly,  the  contagion  rather  spreads  the 
more  through  all  classes ! For  whosoever  prideth  him- 
self upon  the  illustrious  title  and  noble  birth  of  his  con- 
cubine— whosoever  is  attracted  by  the  vicious  allurements 
of  beauty — whosoever  is  seduced  by  the  prospect  of  a 
rich  dowry,  the  love  of  children,  or  the  hope  of  be- 
getting offspring — all,  all  prefer  to  defy  God  openly 
rather  than  to  make  an  effort  to  disengage  themselves 
from  the  foul  bonds  of  agreeable  or  profitable  vice ! Then, 
again,  when  the  reverse  of  these  allurements  steps  in 
when  men  begin  to  perceive  the  natural  inconveniences 
of  marriage,  and  desire  to  disengage  themselves  from  its 
trammels,  the  husband  frequently  produces  a spurious 
pedigree  in  order  to  establish  a fictitious  consanguinity 
or  affinity;  he  foists  in  false  names,  sustains  them  by 
false  testimony ; nay,  sometimes  he  brings  forward  per- 
jured witnesses  to  personate  individuals  whom  he  knows 
to  have  died  long  ago : he  thus  becomes  his  own  accuser ; 
he  aggravates  his  crime ; he  profits  by  his  own  wicked- 
ness, and  hypocritically  craves  the  aid  of  the  church  to 
help  him  to  the  shipwreck  of  his  own  soul.”q 

We  add  here  a few  obvious  remarks  on  the  progress 
Monastic  of  that  state  of  opinion  upon  which  the  views  of 
conception  of  Damiani  and  the  monastic  party  were  founded. 
charMter°of  Though  in  its  origiil  the  movement  against  the 
matrimony,  marriage  of  near  blood-relatives,  or  persons 
closely  connected  by  the  ties  of  affinity,  sprang  from  the 

p The  passage  occurs  in  his  work  * Cone.  Colet.  tom.  xii.  pp.  147-150. 
“De  Contemptu  Sseculi.”  See  also  Baron . an.  1065. 
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natural  exigencies  of  social  life,  and  was  in  its  nature 
purely  conscientious,  it  was  a difficult  matter  to  fix  the 
limits  and  regulations  by  which  it  was  to  be  governed. 
The  state  undertook  the  task  with  a view  to  social  ex- 
pediency ; the  church  took  it  in  hand  as  a matter  closely 
touching  the  religious  conscience.  Up  to  a certain  point 
the  church  might  claim  the  authority  of  custom  and  state- 
law  on  behalf  of  her  scheme  of  limitation.  But  this  non- 
spiritual ground  was  uncongenial  to  the  sacerdotal  mind ; 
and  in  looking  hack  to- the  earliest  views  of  the  church- 
men on  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  connection,  we  shall 
find  that  they  had  uniformly  built  upon  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  the  merit  of  total  abstinence  from  the  indul- 
gence of  the  carnal  appetites.  In  the  progress  of  ascetic 
opinion,  chastity  came  to  be  regarded  as  that  lofty  stage 
of  spiritual  perfection  to  which  the  Christian  man  was 
bound  at  every  sacrifice  to  aspire : it  was  his  chosen, 
battle-field — the  impregnable  position  of  the  spiritual 
man  in  his  internecine  warfare  with  the  flesh.  The 
charge  of  Jerome  against  Jovinian,  of  maintaining  “ the 
horrible  proposition,  that  a virgin  was  no  better  than  a 
married  woman,”  is  the  epitome  of  ecclesiastical  opinion 
in  his  age  and  that  of  Ambrose  on  the  subject  of  chas- 
tity, or  rather,  of  total  abstinence  from  connubial  inter- 
course ; and  since  that  time  the  opinion  had  become  more 
deeply  rooted  by  the  vast  expansion  which  the  monastic 
system  had  undergone/  The  triumph  of  monachism  was 
in  some  sort  the  apotheosis  of  celibacy.  Under  the  form 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  chastity  had  become,  as  it 
were,  incarnate ; and  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  saints, 
were  popularly  endowed  with  it,  as  that  quality  without 
which  all  other  spiritual  acquirements  were  to  be  regarded 
as  worthless.  Denying  both  in  precept  and  in  practice 
the  merit  of  the  purest  and  most  faithful  connubium,  the 
monks  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  marriage  stood 


* J11  confirmation  of  these  views,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  following  pass- 
ages in  this  work:  (1)  Remarks  on 
primitive  asceticism,  Book  L c.  iv.  pp. 
96-98.  (2)  Opinion  of  the  merits  of  chas- 
tity entertained  in  the  age  of  Jerome 
and  Ambrose,  Book  II.  c.  i.  pp.  262, 


263.  (3)  The  opinions  of  pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  Book  III.  c.  vi.  p.  224.  (4) 
The  scandal  of  married  priests  in  Ger- 
many rebuked  by  Boniface,  Book  IV. 
c.  v.  p.  368.  (5)  Observations  on  the 
divorce  cause  of  Lothar  II.,  Book  VII. 
c.  iv.  pp.  321,  322. 
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upon  the  very  verge  and  threshold  of  mortal  sin ; that  it 
was  in  itself  a temptation  and  a snare,  from  which,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  church  to  purify  and  guard  it,  there 
was  no  escape ; and  that,  until  the  whole  subject  should 
be  brought  within  the  compass  of  ecclesiastical  control 
and  superintendence,  as  the  only  power  by  which  its  natu- 
ral tendencies  could  be  corrected,  it  must  ever  remain  a 
stronghold  of  the  enemy  of  men’s  souls. 

These  ideas  of  the  religious  character  of  marriage 
How  were  materially  strengthened  by  the  extrava- 
atrengthened  gant  vices  of  society  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
, turies.  Where  every  institution  and  habit  of 
men  in  the  world  was  tainted  with  impurity, 
even  reflecting  men  could  not  be  expected  to  regard  re- 
gulated practice  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  exception 
to  the  normal  condition  of  society ; they  would  not  trou- 
ble themselves  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat ; they 
would  condemn  the  world,  its  interests,  its  wants,  its 
pleasures — reasonable  or  unreasonable — in  the  mass ; for 
all  appeared  to  them  alike  u concluded  under  sin.”8  "Re- 
nouncing for  his  own  person  the  privileges  of  matrimony, 
the  monk  regarded  the  institution  itself  contaminated  as 
it  was  in  common  practice  by  adultery  and  sensuality, 
with  more  aversion  than  any  other  worldly  indulgence. 
The  only  conclusion  he  could  arrive  at  was,  that  the 
temple  of  marriage  must  he  cleansed,  reconsecrated,  and 
dedicated  by  and  to  the  church:  the  institution  must 
acquire  a derivative  purity  from  her  sanctions ; and,  for 
that  purpose,  be  brought  as  much  as  possible  within  the 
spirit,  though  it  might  not  fall  within  the  letter,  of 
monastic  ordinance.  Celibacy  was  the  law  of  spiritual 
perfection ; matrimony  was  the  exception — a recognised 
exception  indeed,  but  admitted  only  on  the  low  ground 
of  natural  or  carnal  necessity,  and  to  be  tolerated  only 
under  restrictions  which  should  place  it  in  all  its  relations 
beneath  the  vigilant  guardianship  of  the  church  and  her 
ministers. 

These  were  in  substance  the  opinions  of  Damiani  in 
the  matter  of  the  matrimonial  connection.  As  the  oracle 

• Gal.  iii.  22. 
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of  the  spiritual  policy  of  the  reform  party,  he  Hildebrand’s 
believed  and  preached  that  so  desperate  a dis-  restricting 
ease  required  a sharp  and  decisive  remedy;  marriage, 
he  used  the  knife  and  the  cautery  with  the  confidence 
inspired  by  the  partial  view  of  the  subject  his  monastic 
position  commanded.  The  objects  of  Damiani  were  as 
limited  as  his  ideas  of  human  nature  and  human  require- 
ments. Hildebrand  was  in  all  these  respects  the  reverse 
of  his  friend  and  colleague.  His  view  ranged  over  the 
wide  world  of  present  and  contingent  advantage.  But 
for  the  present  the  path  of  these  remarkable  men  lay  in 
the  same  direction.  Damiani  desired  in  his  own  way  to 
make  men  wiser  and  better ; and  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  Damiani  fell  in  admirably  with  the  policy  of  Hilde- 
brand. It  had  not  escaped  the  discernment  of  that  vigil- 
ant observer,  that,  from  several  causes,  the  royal,  princely, 
and  wealthy  families  of  the  Latin  communion  were  fail- 
ing fast  into  a state  of  clanship,  which  might  prove  dan- 
gerous to  the  pretensions  of  his  church.  Intermarriages 
between  powerful  houses  had  become  too  common.  Men 
married  sisters  of  deceased  wives ; widows,  the  brothers  of 
deceased  husbands ; the  marriage  of  uncles  with  nieces, 
of  first  cousins  among  themselves,  were  familiarly  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  counterworking  the  dividing 
tendency  of  the  feudal  law  of  inheritance,  and  keeping 
together  the  family  estate  and  influence.  Hildebrand 
must  have  profited  little  by  the  history  of  the  past  not  to 
have  perceived  that  as  long  as  the  power  of  the  laity  con- 
tinued to  work  in  harmony,  the  church  was  weak,  that 
the  " lay  enemy”  was  then  too  strong  for  her;  and  that 
in  such  a state  of  things  there  was  no  alternative  but  that 
the  church  must  either  remain  under  bondage  to  the  world, 
or  the  world  be  reduced  to  bondage  under  the  church/ 

The  fate  that  attends  almost  all  attempts 
at  compromise  in  religious  matters  befell  the  Damiani’s 
accommodation  effected  by  Damiani  at  Milan  compromise 
in  the  year  1059.  The  admission  of  the  clergy  a 

* The  reader  is  referred  for  the  lead-  are  founded,  to  Appendix  H.  at  the  end 
ing  facts,  on  which  these  observations  of  this  Book. 
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who  had  purchased  their  orders  to  the  celebration  of 
divine  service,  recommended  under  the  pressure  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  was  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the  puritanical 
zealots  of  the  opposite  faction.  The  established  clergy, 
supported  by  the  magistracy,  the  nobility,  and  the  party 
attached  to  the  honour  and  independence  of  their  church, 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  province,  and  the  privilege  of 
marriage,  came  into  frequent,  and  sometimes  sanguinary, 
collision  with  the  rural  priesthood,  supported  by  the 
country  people  and  the  fanatical  Paterini.  They  clamor- 
ously repudiated  the  compromise  of  Damiani  ; they  urged 
the  notorious  fact  that  the  orders  of  all  the  beneficed  and 
cathedral  clergy  had  been  bought  with  money;  that 
every  bishop  of  the  province  was  a simonian  heretic;  that 
such  a bishop  was  no  bishop  at  all ; and  that  he  who  took 
nothing  by  his  own  ordination  could  impart  nothing  to 
others : they  were,  in  short,  in  a lump,  a mere  rabble  of 
spiritual  rebels  and  heretics,  to  whom  the  godfearing 
people  could  not  be  expected  to  resort  for  the  offices  and 
consolations  of  religion. 

The  compromise  was  in  no  respect  more  palatable  to 
the  clergy  and  their  advocates  than  to  their 
^te/by^u  adversaries.  In  adopting  it  they  had  yielded 

Parties-  only  to  the  pressure  of  the  juncture,  with  no 
intention  to  abide  by  it  any  longer  than  that  pressure 
existed.  They  resented  bitterly  the  subjugation  of  the 
glorious  church  of  St.  Ambrose  under  the  pontiff  of  Rome ; 
and  they  were  fully  aware  that  even  the  most  conscien- 
tious fulfilment  of  their  engagements  to  the  pope  would 
bring  them  no  relief  from  the  persecutions  of  their  ene- 
mies ; they  recoiled  from  the  frightful  task  of  consigning 
their  wives  and  children  to  infamy  and  beggary ; they 
entertained  little  respect  for  engagements  extorted  from 
them  by  fear  and  bodily  peril — engagements  which  their 
new  master  was  without  the  power  to  keep  on  his  part ; 
and  they  knew  that  if  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  dis- 
armed, their  total  ruin  could  not  long  be  delayed.11 

This  state  of  party  warfare  subsisted  with  balanced 
advantage  for  a period  of  nearly  six  years/  Ariald  and 

“ Arnulph.  lib.  iii.  c.  12  and  14,  ubi  v From  the  year  1059  to  1065. 
sup.  tom.  iv.  pp.  25-30. 
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Landulph  continued  at  the  head  of  the  coun-  Military 
try  party,  hut  destitute  of  all  support  except  “'X'pope 
that  which  they  could  derive  from  their  indom-  to  Herlim- 
itable  zeal.  At  the  close  of  that  interval,  Lan-bftldofMUan- 
dulph  sank  under  ill  health;  and  Ariald  availed  him- 
self of  the  services  of  Herlimbald,  an  honest  fanatic, 
brother  to  the  retired  champion  of  the  party,  and  a soldier 
of  reputation.  He  was  a person  of  austere  piety,  of  im- 

Q presence ; deliberate  in  forming  his  plans,  and  in- 
3 in  their  execution.  With  military  freedom  from 
scruples  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  his  advance- 
ment, he  regarded  himself,  from  the  moment  he  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  the  church,  as  her  devoted  soldier 
and  servant ; hound,  therefore,  to  perform  his  duty  in  a 
soldierlike  manner.  But  then,  as  a soldier,  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  act  excepting  under  a regular  com- 
mission from  the  master  whom  he  had  engaged  to  serve. 
His  friends  accordingly  expedited  him  to  Rome;  pope 
Alexander,  at  the  solicitation  of  Ariald  and  Hildebrand, 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and,  “ on  behalf  of  God 
and  St.  Peter,”  invested  him  with  the  office  of t(  Defender 
and  Standard-bearer  of  the  church,  in  order  that,  in  virtue 
of  his  said  office,  all  who  should  array  themselves  under 
that  sacred  banner  might  wage  defensive  mar  with  greater 
security  to  themselves,  and  be  enabled  the  more  speedily 
to  reduce  to  obedience  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the  holy 
see.”"'  A consecrated  banner  was  solemnly  delivered  to 
Herlimbald,  with  full  authority  from  the  pope  to  take  all 
such  steps  as  he  might  deem  requisite  for  the  performance 
of  the  duty  imposed  upon  him. 

A military  commission  under  the  seal  of  Peter  was  a 
surprise  to  ail  parties  at  Milan.  Herlimbald  was  eager 


w The  petition  to  the  pope  ran  thus: 
WA  Dei  parte,  et  B.  Petri  et  vestri 
munitum  (auctoritate)  ipsum  mihi  ( Ari- 
aldo)  attribuens  defensorem,  et  vexillam 
victoriee  accipiat;  ut  securius  militans 
nos  possit  defendere,  et  tuas  olim  re- 
belles  humiliare.”  Landulph . Hist.  lib. 
ui  c.  14,  ubi  sup.  p.  104.  Alexander,  at 
first  view,  hardly  relished  the  military 
form  of  the  petition;  it  seemed  to  him  to 
smell  too  strongly  of  blood.  But  while 


he  deliberated,  the  impatient  confeder- 
ates resorted  to  Hildebrand,  to  whom 
the  war  department  of  the  holy  see  was 
intrusted : “ qui,”  says  Landulph,  “ re- 
sidens  in  palado,  militiam  Romanam 
quasi  imperator  regebat.”  No  such  scru- 
ple occurred  to  the  cardinal  com- 
mander-in-chief,  and  the  commission 
was  made  out  in  the  terms  of  the  pe- 
tition. 
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to  unfurl  the  apostolic  banner  in  the  field  of 
and  riots  at  carnal  warfare ; he  proclaimed  himself  the  soldier 
Milan.  0f  churc}j}  an(j  announced  his  determination 
to  drive  her  enemies  back  into  the  fold  at  the  point  of  the 
sword : “ a horrible  blasphemy/’  says  the  indignant  his- 
torian, u and  moreover  an  impudent  falsehood ; for  who 
ever  heard  of  any  other  standard  of  Peter  than  the 
standard  of  the  cross,  which  he  bore  according  to  the 
command  of  the  Lord  his  master  I”*  The  persecution  of 
the  wived  clergy  was  resumed  with  fresh  vigour.  Wher- 
ever they  were  found  in  the  performance  of  their  religious 
duties,  they  were  dragged  from  the  altar  and  hounded 
out  of  the  churches.  Archbishop  Guido  was  reviled  as  a 
simonian  and  a heretic;  and  the  government  of  church 
and  city  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
a bloodthirsty  mob.  Guido  was  averse  from  the  violent 
measures  now  absolutely  necessary  for  the  reestablishment 
of  the  public  peace ; he  therefore  summoned  the  insurgents 
and  the  rebel  clergy  of  the  province  to  a synod  to  be  holden 
at  Novara,  to  answer  for  their  misdeeds.  It  is  probable 
that  pope  Alexander  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the . 
violent  proceedings  of  his  emissaries,  and  that  he  was  not 
sorry  to  see  a check  put  upon  their  inconsiderate  zeal.7 
The  associated  leaders  of  the  rebels,  however,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  citation ; and  they  and  their  accomplices 
were  declared  in  contumacy,  and  put  out  of  communion. 
Watching  their  opportunity  to -avenge  this  insult  upon 
their  leaders,  the  rabble  of  Milan  burst  into  the  cathedral 
while  the  archbishop  was  officiating ; they  dragged  him 
from  the  altar,  and  left  him  for  dead  upon  the  floor  of 
the  church ; they  broke  into  and  plundered  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  and  perambulated  the  city,  ransacking 
and  robbing  the  houses  of  the  married  clergy.  But  these 
disorders  awakened  their  opponents  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  the  scruples  of  Guido  had  thrown  them.  The 


* Amulph.lib.  iii.  c.  15, ubi  sup.  p.  30. 

J The  historian  Landulph  (Hist.  Me- 
diol.  lib.  iii.  c.  15,  ubi  sup.  pp.  104, 105) 
positively  states  that  the  synod  of  No- 
vara was  approved  by  the  pope.  And 
so  it  must  have  been  if  he  entertained 
any  desire  that  Damiani*s  compromise 


should  be  maintained.  But  his  wishes 
were  probably  of  little  avail  against  the 
overbearing  influence  of  Hildebrand,  to 
whom  the  means  were  a matter  of  in- 
difference, if  they  led  by  the  shortest  cut 
to  the  attainment  of  his  ends. 
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magistracy  and  the  wealthier  classes  flew  to  Ci?.u  war 
arms;  they  attacked  the  dispersed  marauders  and  murder 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  city.  Not  content  of  Anald- 
with  their  first  success,  they  pursued  the  objects  of  their 
vengeance  with  unrelenting  animosity.  Ariald,  the  most 
obnoxious  of  their  opponents,  was  hunted  from  one  lurk- 
ing place  to  another,  till,  abandoned  or  betrayed  by  his 
associates,  he  fell  into  their  hands  and  was  put  to  death 
with  every  imaginable  circumstance  of  outrage  and 
cruelly.* 

This  inhuman  act  produced  a revulsion  of  the  popular 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  insurgents.  Herlimbald  papai 
rallied  and  brought  hack  his  exasperated  bands  commission, 
to  the  charge.  Under  favour  of  the  populace,  he  once 
more  penetrated  into  the  city,  and  immediately  proclaimed 
the  archbishop  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  his  friend. 
The  magistrates  and  clergy  were  reduced  to  the  defensive, 
and  every  street  and  public  place  in  Milan  was  defiled 
by  rapine  and  bloodshed.*  We  have  no  positive  informa- 
tion as  to  how  long  this  state  of  disorder  was  permitted 
to  last.  But  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  the  year  1066b 
two  papal  legates  appeared  at  Milan  with  a pontifical 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  Ariald,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  enjoin  both  parties  to  abstain  from  fur- 
ther hostilities. 

Though  the  public  instructions  of  the  legates  were 
plain  enough,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ordinance  of 
they  were  intrusted  with  discretionary  powers  pacffioation. 
beyond  their  ostensible  commission.  The  ordinances  of 
Damiani  of  the  year  1059  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  settlement  of  existing  disputes.  The  clergy 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  eat,  drink,  or  associate  with 
women,  or  even  to  speak  with  any  of  the  hostile  sex  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses  of  good 
repute : they,  were  enjoined  to  quit  their  separate  dwell- 
ings,  and  to  take  up  their  abode  under  the  same  roof, 

•Amulph  tells  us  that  they  first  cut  “ 'Amulph.  lib.  iii.  c.  xviii.  ubi  sup. 
oil  his  nose  and  ears,  and  put  out  his  p.  31 ; Landulph.  lib.  iii.  c.  xvii.  ubi  sup. 
eyes;  that  they  afterwards  tore  out  his  pp.  106, 107. 

tongue,  and  then  despatched  him  with  b See  MuratorVs  observations  on  the 
their  daggers.  Hist,  of  Amulph,  p.  30. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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and,  if  possible,  in  some  one  building1  adjoining1  to  the 
church  in  which  their  duties  lay.  But  whatever  penalties 
might  have  been  incurred  by  the  irregular  clergy,  it  was 
strictly  determined  that  they  should  not  be  amenable  to 
lay  prosecution  or  punishment  of  any  kind,  but  that 
the  archbishop  should  make  frequent  visitations  of  his 
province,  and  take  canonical  cognisance  of  all  offences 
against  discipline.  The  document,  as  we  understand  it, 
administered  a just  rebuke  to  the  confederates  for  the 
crimes  committed  in  their  precipitate  attempts  to  with- 
draw the  simoniacal  and  incontinent  priests  from  the  evil 
of  their  ways : such  violences  were  not  to  be  repeated,  but 
their  zeal  was  for  the  future  to  be  restricted  to  a watch- 
ful diligence  in  bringing  all  such  delinquents  under  the 
notice  of  the  canonical  authorities,  in  order  that  they 
-might  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  church.  The  ordinance  concluded  with  an  act  of 
mutual  oblivion  for  all  injuries  reciprocally  inflicted  by 
the  parties  upon  each  other  in  the  course  of  these  un- 
happy disputes. 

But  a settlement  upon  these  terms  was  unsuited  to 
Qualifying  the  views  of  the  political  reformers.  There  was, 
clause.  jn  fact}  little  prospect  of  a sincere  concurrence 
either  on  the  part  of  Guido  or  the  recusant  clergy ; and, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  either 
that  Herlimbald  would  lay  down  his  commission,  or  that 
his  followers  would  acquiesce  in  the  state  of  inaction  to 
which  the  pontifical  ordinance,  if  it  stopped  there,  would 
have  condemned  them.  It  is  equally  unlikely  that  Hil- 
debrand should  have  consented  to  the  disarming  of  his 
Milanese  militia  at  the  time  when  they  were  most  wanted, 
or  that  the  latter  would  renounce  the  advantages  won 
with  their  blood  and  that  of  their  cherished  leader.  A 
clause  was  accordingly  tacked  on  to  the  ordinance,  which 
neutralised  its  effect,  and  opened  to  Herlimbald  and  his 
faction  a wide  field  of  activity  for  the  future.  The 
clause  provided  that  when  either  the  archbishop  or  the 
ordinaries  of  the  province  should  be  detected  in  conniving 
at  any  offence  prohibited  by  that  ordinance ; or  if,  after 
such  offence  should  be  brought  to  their  knowledge,  they 
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should  refuse  or  neglect  to  punish,  it  should  in  such  cases 
be  lawful  for  every  layman,  be  he  who  he  might,  to  pre- 
vent such  offender  from  performing  any  spiritual  duty, 
holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  taking  the  bene- 
fit of  church  fund  or  endowment,  until  he  should  have 
repented  and  given  due  satisfaction  for  his  offence.  Yet 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty  the  actors  were  to  acquire 
no  advantage  to  themselves,  and  were  commanded  to  ab- 
stain from  taking  or  injuring  the  person  or  property  of 
the  offender ; hut  simply  to  sequester  him  from  his  bene- 
fice, and  to  turn  him  out  of  the  possession  of  any  church- 
property  of  which  he  might  he  in  the  enjoyment ; all 
such  funds  being  to  be  expended  in  the  maintenance  of 
qualified  priests  only,  and  to  be  restored  as  soon  as  the 
incumbent  should  be  reconciled,  or  another  appointed  in 
his  place. 

It  would  be  a poor  compliment  to  the  discernment  of 
those  who  placed  such  a power  as  this  in  such  teavea  mat_ 
hands  to  suppose  that  the  latter  would  pay  any  ters  in  the 
regard  to  the  restraints  annexed  to  its  exercise.  same  atate' 
As  long  as  the  banner  of  Rome  waved  at  the  head  of  the 
faction  she  had  created,  she  could  not  reprove  her  faith- 
ful soldiers ; she  could  no  more  repudiate  their  acts  than 
dispense  with  their  services;  and  although,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  severer  canonists,  it  was  necessary  to  ad- 
minister a colourable  reproof,  the  Hildebrandine  party 
took  care  not  to  bind  their  hands  for  the  work  they  had 
given  them  to  do.  Guido  and  his  refractory  clergy 
escaped  further  animadversions  for  the  present:  the 
murder  of  Ariald  remained  unavenged,  because  it  could 
not  he  punished  without  visiting  alike  the  crimes  com- 
mitted and  the  blood  spilt  by  both  parties ; and  thus  the 
state  of  things  was  left  pretty  much  in  the  same  position' 
as  that  iii  which  the  legates  found  it  on  their  arrival  at 
Milan.0 

The  zealots  had  looked  forward  confidently  iieriimbaid 
to  the  advent  of  the  legates  as  the  signal  for  UT”l’!|tit<1^  ' 
the.  deposition  of  archbishop  Guido  and  the  archbishop 
expulsion  of.  the  cathedral  clergy ; and  Her-  Guido- 

c See  Concil.  Colet.  xii.  pp.  76-79. 
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limbald  now  proceeded  to  Rome,  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  that  step  to  complete  the  work  of  reformation.  But 
the  serious  objection  occurred  to  the  minds  of  the  pope 
and  his  minister,  that  such  a measure  might  throw  the 
election  into  the  hands  of  king  Henry,  and  thus  revive 
the  highly  objectionable  pretensions  of  the  imperial  court. 
Herlimbald  in  vain  protested  that  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  the  church  of  Milan  depended  wholly  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  a canonical  pastor,  to  be  freely  elected  by  the 
clergy  and  people,  and  ratified  by  the  papal  confirma- 
tion/ Though,  for  the  present,  there  was  no  valid  pre- 
tence for  any  violent  proceeding  against  archbishop 
Guido,  yet  Herlimbald  had  fully  ascertained  the  incli- 
nations of  his  friends  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Milan 
with  the  resolution  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
push  matters  to  extremity.  But  in  the  interim,  the 
archbishop,  exhausted  by  age  and  anxieties,  determined 
to  save  his  persecutors  any  further  trouble  by  a voluntary 
Hisresi  a re8%naf*on*  1°  compliance  with  established 
• tion  ^appolnt-custom,  and  probably  with  the  wishes  of  his 
Godfre*  clergy,  he  presented  to  the  chapter  Godfrey,  a 
y'  cardinal-priest  of  his  church,  as  his  destined 
successor,  and  in  that  character  he  delivered  to  him  the 
pastoral  ring  and  crosier,  admitting  him  at  the  same 
time  into  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see.  God- 
frey hastened  into  Germany  and  laid  the  insignia  of  his 
new  dignity  at  the  foot  of  the  imperial  throne.  The  ap- 
pointment was  formalty  confirmed  by  the  king,  by  the 
redelivery  of  the  symbols,  and  the  new  archbishop  was 
consecrated  by  the  bishops  of  his  province  at  Novara.* 
But  the  resignation  of  Guido  was  a step  in  the  wrong 
Rejection  of  direction  for  the  interests  of  his  party.  The 
Godfrey,  people  of  Milan  unanimously  rejected  their  new 
pastor/  and  barred  him  out  of  the  city.  Hildebrand 
hastened  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  claim  the  right 
of  confirmation  on  behalf  of  the  holy  see.  He  affected 
to  regard  Milan  as  a dependency  of  the  chair  of  Peter, 

d Amulph.  lib.  iii.  c.  xix.  ubi  sup.  pp.  106;  Am,  lib.  iii.  c.  xx.  ubi  sup.  p.  33. 
81,  33.  f Though  on  what  precise  grounds 

e Land.  lib.  iii.  c.  xviii.  ubi  sup.  p.  we  are  left  in  ignorance. 
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and  despatched  the  cardinal-legate  Bernard  to  declare 
the  election  void,  and  to  inhibit  the  installation  of  God- 
frey. On  his  arrival,  Bernard  published  sentence  of  ex- 
communication  against  the  archbishop  elect ; Herlimbald 
once  more  let  loose  his  bands  of  marauders  to  plunder  the 
houses  and  ill-treat  the  persons  of  the  recusant  clergy 
within  the  city,  while  he  himself  made  the  circuit  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  diocese,  administering  oaths  of 
abjuration,  and  exciting  the  country  people  to  acts  of 
violence  and  rapine  against  the  adherents  of  the  new 
prelate.  Finding  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  in  town 
or  open  country,  Godfrey  shut  himself  up  in  the  j war 

strong  convent  of  V arese.  Here  he  was  quickly 
besieged  by  Herlimbald.  The  assault,  however,  was 
gallantly  repelled;  this  success  put  Godfrey  in  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  of  Castillione,  a strong  post  within  view 
of  the  walls  of  Milan ; here,  again,  he  was  assailed  by 
the  urban  militia  under  his  indefatigable  opponent.  But 
the  siege  had  hardly  begun  before  a destructive  fire  broke 
out  within  the  walls,  and  the  besiegers  hurried  back  to  * 
the  rescue  of  their  houses  and  property.  Herlimbald 
was  compelled  to  follow,  and  Godfrey  was  released  from 
present  peril. 

These  failures  in  the  field  produced,  as  usual,  a divi- 
sion of  councils  in  thercity.  The  legate  and  the  jealousy  of 
standard-bearer  thought  it  essential  to  the  sue-  J^'inde6 
cess  of  their  scheme,  that  the  see  of  Milan  pendence  of 
should  be  at  once  filled  by  a canonical  election. their  churchi 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  whispered — not  improbably  by 
the  adverse  party — that  Herlimbald  and  Bernard  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  abrogate  the  privileges  of  the  Am- 
brosian church,  and  to  reduce  her  to  bondage  under 
Rome.  Damiani,  as  we  have  seen,  had  found  it  no  easy 
task  to  lull  to  sleep  the  apprehensions  of  the  Milanese  on 
this  delicate  topic  ;g  and  now  the  urgency  of  the  legate 
and  his  friends  was  regarded  as  a prelude  to  the  threatened 
overthrow  of  their  independence.  Herlimbald,  however, 
counting  upon  the  support  of  the  fanatical  rabble  and  the 
adversaries  of  the  empire,  assembled  the  citizens,  and, 

* See  chap,  ii.  pp.  18&  et  sqq.  of  this  Book. 
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after  a long'  harangue,  proposed  Atto,  a j'outh  of  noble 
Election  of  birth,  though  as  yet  only  in  deacon’s  orders,  for 
Awo-  their  new  archbishop.  The  assembly  listened 
in  sullen  silence ; the  legate  and  the  clergy  of  his  faction 
approved  the  election,  and  Atto  was  presented  to  the 
people  as  their  archbishop.  The  crowd  meanwhile  re- 
tired in  suppressed  disgust;  the  new  prelate  and  the 
leaders  of  his  party  adjourned  from  the  church  to  the 
archiepiscopal  palace  to  indulge  in  the  congratulations 
and  feastings  usual  on  such  occasions.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  revels  the  indignant  populace  surrounded 
the  banqueting-hall ; the  doors  were  burst  open,  and  the 
archbishop  was  compelled  to  save  his  life  by  abjuring 
his  new  dignity.  The  legate  and  his  friends  fled  at  the 
first  alarm ; the  former  with  his  robes  hanging  in  tatters 
from  his  back.  The  discomfiture  of  the  papal  party  was 
decisive,  and  Bernard  appeared  no  more  upon  the  stage 
at  Milan.11 

This  singular  schism  produced  a momentary  balance 
Schism  of  parties  favourable  to  a calmer  consideration 
among  the  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  more 
re  ormers.  moc[er{1te  reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
recusant  clergy  on  the  other.  The  rival  prelates  retired 
from  the  contest,  and  both  were  impartially  excluded 
horn  the  duties  and  emoluments  ofthe  church ; Godfrey 
as  the  representative  ofthe  imperial  and  heretical  clergy; 
Atto  as  the  creature  of  a foreign  power.  In  this  dis- 
position, an  approximation  between  the  extreme  parties 
became  possible,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  clerical  marriage  should  be  freely  and  fairly  de- 
bated between  appointed  advocates  on  both  sides.  In 
pursuance  of  this  understanding,  four  persons  were 
chosen  by  the  wived  clergy,  and  three  by  their  op- 


h Muratori,  strangely  enough,  denies 
the  participation  of  Herlimbald  in  the 
election  of  Atto.  But  combining  the 
circumstances,  — the  late  journey  of 
Herlimbald  to  Rome,  his  well-known 
connection  with  Hildebrand,  the  mis- 
sion of  Bernard,  and  the  fact  that  Atto 
was  ever  afterwards  supported  by  Hil- 
debrand, and  more  than  once  confirmed 


by  him  in  the  see, — we  cannot  doubt 
but  that  his  election  was  part  of  a pre- 
viously-concerted scheme  between  the 
Roman  archdeacon  and  his  two  emis- 
saries for  the  subjugation  of  the  me- 
tropolitan church  of  Milan.  But  conf. 
Arnulph.  lib.  iii.  c.  xxiii.  and  Murat,  iv. 
p.  34,  with  notes  100-103. 
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ponents.  The  discussion  was  conducted  with  forbear- 
, ance  and  good  humour.* 

The  advocates  of  the  married  clergy  relied  upon  rea- 
son and  Scripture : the  prohibition  to  marry,  Conference 
they  said,  was  against  the  law  of  God  and  na-  and  arguT 
ture : neither  the  word  of  God  nor  the  esta-  “en]  °fthe 
blished  order  of  the  world  made  any  distinction 
in  this  respect  between  clergy  and  laity ; what  was  lawful 
in  the  latter  was  equally  so  in  the  former.  Chastity,  they 
contended,  was  not  a gift  of  n-ature,  hit  of  grace  ; it  was 
a peculiar  power  not  imparted  to  every  one,  nor  more  so  to 
the  priest  than  to  the  worldling.  Marriage,  they  urged, 
was  instituted  for  a remedy  against  sin ; and  consequently 
that  he  who  takes  away  the  remedy  ordained  by  God,  is 
himself  an  accomplice  in  the  sin  committed.  Then  ag*ain, 
the  “ forbidding  to  marry”  is  a plain  breach  of  the  great 
law  of  charity : men  cannot  be  driven  into  chastity ; for 
marriage  is  a natural  necessity  of  our  nature ; and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  church  not  to  forbid  it,  but  to  purify  it, 
and  to  maintain  chastity  in  marriage : the  authorities  are 
against  the  practice  of  clerical  celibacy ; the  most  distin- 
guished fathers  of  the  church  upheld  the  marriage  of  the 
priesthood,  lest,  by  prohibiting  it  altogether,  they  should 
give  occasion  for  sin : Ambrose,  after  the  example  of  Paul, 
held  that  an  elder  should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife ; 
they  (the  advocates)  fully  adopted  that  advice,  and  there- 
fore maintained  that  a priest  could  not  take  a second 
wife ; and  that,  if  unmarried  before  ordination,  he  ought 
not  to  marry  afterwards ; but,  if  he  be  married,  he  snail 
not  be  separated  from  his  wife ; for  those  whom  God  hath 
joined  man  shall  not  put  asunder.  And  so  all  the  fathers 
of  the  church, — though  acknowledging  always  the  greater 
merit  of  chastity, — had  declared  in  favour  of  marriage,  be- 
cause they  foresaw  that  the  prohibition  must  be  attended 
with  the  most  awful  calamities  to  the  church  and  to 
society ; and  that,  do  what  you  will,  if  lawful  marriage 
be  forbidden,  the  door  to  every  species  of  impurity  is 
thrown  wide  open. 

1 The  curious  in  this  matter  may  see  both  sides  in  Appendix  III.  at  the  end 
a fuller  abstract  of  the  argument  on  of  this  Book. 
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It  should  be  observed,  that  this  argument  contained 
Argument  of  three  important  admissions:  First,  that  the 
the  reformers.  ciergy  were,  as  men,  under  the  carnal  law ; 
secondly,  that,  as  priests,  they  were  subject  to  a spiritual 
law ; thirdly,  that  the  married  state  was  not  cnastity 
per  se,  but  only  a licensed  compromise  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit.  In  the  religious  history  of  this  age,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  chastity  was  universally  regarded  as 
the  rule,  and  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  higher 
grades  of  spiritual  perfection : marriage  waa  looked  upon 
as  a deviation  from  that  rule — as  a condescension  to 
the  carnal  character  of  man.  This  opinion  was  favoured 
by  a very  early  prepossession  of  the  Christian  church, j 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  monastic  theory  and  practice 
had  converted  it  into  a law  of  spiritual  life.  When,  there- 
fore, it  was  contended  in  reply,  that  the  priesthood  was 
wholly  and  exclusively  spiritual,  the  ground  was  struck 
from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  advocates  of  marriage  : the 
carnal  condition  of  the  priest  as  man  was  swallowed  up 
in  his  transcendental  status  as  a subject  of  the  law  spiri- 
tual : the  clergy  were  the  peculiar,  the  chosen  people, 
set  apart  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  that  they 
should  live  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness — using 
these  term's  in  a sense  to  which  both  parties  attached  the 
same  signification.  But  the  most  popular  answer  to  the 
apologists  was  suggested  by  the  theory  of  the  corporeal 
presence  of  the  Lord’s  body  in  the  Eucharist.  It  was, 
said  they,  a thing  too  shocking  for  contemplation,  that 
the  same  hand  which  had  just  served  the  work  of  conjugal 
intercourse  should  be  permitted  to  hold  between  its  un- 
clean fingers  the  immaculate  sacrifice  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  thus  polluted  to  offer  it  up  to  the 
God  of  all  holiness  and  purity.  Therefore,  they  concluded, 
the  priest  must  be  pure  ana  spotless ; he  must  live  in  a 
state  of  uninterrupted  chastity,  because  if  stained  by  any 
kind  of  uncleanness  he  cannot  rightly  offer  up  the  holo- 
caust unto  God.k 


J See,  among  other  passages  in  this  k See  the  argument  as  put  by  Dami- 
work,  Book  X.  c.  iv.  pp.  96, 97,  and  Book  ant,  ap.  Baron . an.  1 065. 

II.  c.  i.  p.  262. 
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The  popular  idea  of  chastity  was,  in  fact,  the  basis  of 
the  argument  on  both  sides;  and  it  is  obvious  Basis  of  the 
that,  as  long  as  the  connubial  state  could  not  be  argument  on 
mentally  divested  of  its  carnal  and  imperfect  both  sldes* 
character,  the  divine  ordinances  in  its  favour  would  ex- 
tend only  to  the  carnal  and  the  imperfect  man,  that  is, 
to  the  layman ; and  in  his  case,  only  as  the  appointed 
means  of  exempting  him  from  the  penalty  of  that  which, 
without  it,  would  be  a crime.  Now  the  layman  required 
this  condescension,  because  he  lived  under  the  law  of  the 
flesh ; whereas  the  priesthood,  being  a spiritual  people, 
were  to  be  wholly  emancipated  and  shut  out  from  that 
law:  on  their  part,  every  bargain  or  compliance  with 
that  law  was  treason  against  God  and  his  people ; their 
normal  state  was  one  of  perpetual,  irreconcilable  war- 
fare with  the  law  carnal  and  its  subjects ; and  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  they  were  to  “look  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,”  to  claim  no  indulgence,  to 
enter  into  no  compromise,  like  that  granted  to  the  laity 
in  compassion  for  the  infirmities  of  their  natural  cha- 
racter.1 

In  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  for  technical  purity  Damiani 
affirmed  that  no  council  or  statute  of  the  church  The  decretal 
herself  could  justify  a similar  indulgence  to  the  doctrine^ 
clergy.  “ Call  your  council,”  said  he,  “ by  what  worked  out 
name  you  please,  I will  not  receive  it,  if  it  does 
not  accord  with  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiff."1  . . . 
If  it  be  contended  that  the  precept  of  St.  JPaul"  be  con- 
strued as  licensing  clerical  incontinence , the  like  liberty 
ought  not  to  be  denied  to  bishops,  abbots,  monks,  and — 
inasmuch  as  there  cannot  be  one  law  for  the  male  and 
another  for  the  female  sex — likewise  to  sacred  virgins,  to 
marry  whenever  they  please,  and  whom  they  please.  But 
what  ears  would  listen  to  so  enormous  a blasphemy,  so 


1 The  discussion  is  given  at  length  in 
Landulph , Hist  &c.  lib.  iii.  cc.  xxii.- 
xxvi.  uni  sup.  pp.  109-114.  We  do  not 
think  that  that  branch  of  the  argument 
which  ranges  the  clergy  and  laity  under 
the  two  contradictory  laws  respectively 
can  be  traced  further  back  than  the 


Isidorian  decretals.  See  Book  VL  c.  vii. 
p.  197. 

m The  Isidorian  decretals,  to  wit 
“ “ A bishop  then  must  be  blameless, 
the  husband  oi  one  wife.”  1 Tim.  iii.  2. 
“ Let  the  deacons  be  the  husbands  of 
one  wife,”  &c.  Ibid.  12. 
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grievous  an  outrage  on  the  laws  of  the  church,  without 
being  transfixed  with  horror !”° 

No  man  of  his  age  bore  within  him  a more  clear  and 
Defects  in  testimony  against  the  inherent  sinfulness 

the  argument  of  the  matrimonial  connection  than  Peter  Da- 
wiv£d  der  m^a“*  And  we  may  readily  conceive  with  what 
wive  c ergy‘  triumph  he  put  forth  an  argument  convicting 
his  opponents  out  of  their  own  mouths,  and  showing  that 
their  cause  was  lost  in  the  very  statement  of  their  own 
case.  They  did  but  pay  the  penalty  due  to  those  who 
upon  any  terms  consent  to  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature.  They  left  the  decretal  distinc- 
tion between  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual  people — the 
priesthood  and  the  laity — uncontradicted.  They  declined 
to  affirm  the  inherent  holiness  of  the  married  state ; they 
admitted  that  distinctive  restrictions  were  requisite  to  bring 
the  clergy  nearer  to  the  standard  of  technical  purity, — 
then,  said  their  opponents,  why  not  adopt  that  standard 
itself  in  its  whole  extent?  If  it  was  necessary  to  ordain 
that  priests  and  deacons  could  not  marry  more  than  once 
in  their  lives,  nor  at  all  after  ordination, — if  bishops, 
priests,  and  nuns  were  to  be  incapable  of  contracting 
marriage,  there  was  an  end  of  the  argument.  In  all  these 
cases  the  law  of  the  carnal  man  was  set  at  defiance  in 
deference  to  the  law  of  purity;  and  if  that  law  was  to 
be  obeyed  at  all,  it  was  to  be  obeyed  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent and  in  all  its  severity .p 

The  polemical  victory  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases 
De  osition  same  kind,  produced  no  approach  to  an 

of 'Godfrey  accommodation  between  the  wived  clergy  and 
&tion  of  Atto"  opponents.  Hildebrand,  whose  influence 
‘ was  now  in  the  ascendant  at  Rome,  procured  a 
papal  brief  absolving  archbishop  Atto  from  his  oath  of 
renunciation,  and  assembled  a synod  at  which,  without 

° See  extracts  from  the  works  of  Da-  sion  to  marry  accorded  to  the  clergy, 
miani,  ap.  Baron,  an.  1065,  §§  2,  8,  5,  Damiani  saw  that  some  difficulty  might 
pp.  271,  272.  ^ . arise  on  this  point,  and  with  happy  au- 

p.  The  apologists  might  perhaps  have  dacity  denied  the  validity  of  all  rule 
derived  some  advantage  from  the  variety  but  that  of  the -Roman  church  as  esta- 
of  customs  observed  at  different  times  blished  by  the  papal  decretals, 
and  in  different  churches  in  the  permis- 
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farther  inquiry,  his  election  was  declared  to  be  regular 
and  canonical,  and  his  rival  Godfrey  was  deposed  and 
smitten  with  the  anathema.  Intelligence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings was  quickly  conveyed  to  Herlimbald  at  Milan, 
with  promises  of  all  the  support  in  men  and  money  that 
the  holy  see  could  afford  him.q  On  the  other  part,  the 
prelates  of  Lombardy  faithfully  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
Godfrey.  Herlimbald,  indeed,  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  city  against  the  latter ; but  a few  castles  and  strong- 
holds in  the  vicinity  fell  into  his  hands ; and  the  war  was 
carried  on  with  spirit,  though  with  fluctuating  success, 
until  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  in  the  year  1073/ 

While  the  convulsions  in  the  church  of  Milan,  to 
which  we  have  just  adverted,  were  increasing  Abbot  GuaI 
in  malignity  and  violence,  the  city  of  Florence  bert°andthe 
had  been  agitated  by  a spiritual  warfare  of  the 
like  character,  fomented  by  the  same  agency,  S 
and  carried  on  by  popular  insurrection  under  monastic 
management.  The  powerful  reaction  which  had  followed 
the  period  of  moral  and  religious  prostration  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  had  multiplied  monasteries  and  con- 
vents in  every  part  of  Italy.  The  cenobitic  society  of 
Valombroso  was  one  of  that  swarm  of  ascetic  associations 
which  had  sprung  up  under  the  prevailing  religious  ex- 
citement. Gualbert,  the  abbot  or  prior  of  the  settlement 
of  Valombroso,  a name  since  honoured  with  a niche  in 
the  Roman  Pantheon,  was  one  of  those  zealots  who  as- 
pired to  spiritual  perfection  through  the  renunciation  of 
every  bodily  comfort  and  the  desertion  of  every  social 
duty.  He  was  the  friend  and  fellow-labourer  of  St. 
Dominic  the  cuirassier,  Rodolph  and  Peter  of  Eugu- 
bium,  and  other  frantic  ascetics,  who  believed  that  the 
diligent  castigation  of  their  own  bodies  entitled  them  to 
regard  with  the  like  indifference  the  pain  they  inflicted 
upon  others.  The  secular  clergy  were  the  favourite  ob- 
jects of  their  censures.  Their  popularity  enabled  them 
to  propose  themselves  as  the  censors  and  guardians  of 

* Arnulph.  lib.  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  36. 

r Idem,  ubi  sup.  c.  iii.  with  MuratorCs  notes. 
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ecclesiastical  purity,  and  occasionally  to  take  the  recti- 
fication of  clerical  abuses  in  hand,  without  regard  to  any 
form  of  law,  civil  or  canonical.  A rumour,  whether 
originating  with  them,  or  with  their  confederates,  the 
mob  of  Florence,  was  put  in  circulation,  that  the  father 
of  Peter,  bishop  of  that  city,  had  purchased  the  see  for 
his  son  by  the  payment  of  a large  sum  of  money  to  the 
court  of  Germany.  The  zealous  monks  of  Yalombroso 
were  upon  the  alert,  not  to  probe,  but  to  adopt  the  report 
as  the  basis  of  their  contemplated  operations  against  their 
bishop.  They  proclaimed  him  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
as  a simonian  and  a heretic.  Under  the  patronage  of 
the  rabble,  they  marked  every  one  who  should  associate 
with  him,  or  accept  any  religious  ministration  at  his 
hands,  as  an  accomplice  of  the  principal  sinner ; and  by 
this  process  the  bishop  in  a short  time  found  himself 
shunned  by  his  flock,  insulted  by  the  populace,  and  de- 
serted by  the  more  timid  members  of  his  own  cathedral 
clergy. 

Damiani  was  shocked  at  this  irregular  mode  of  de- 
Bemonstranceposing  a bishop,  and  took  upon  him  to  admi- 
of  Damiani.  njster  a sharp  rebuke  to  the  monks.  The 
fanatics  in  reply  accused  him  as  the  abettor  of  the  simo- 
nian heresy,  and  drew  from  him  a remonstrance  credit- 
able to  his  sense  of  justice  and  sound  discipline.  “As 
yet,”  said  he  to  the  rioters,  “you  have  given  no  proof  of 

bishop  Peter’s  guilt Some  say  one  thing  against 

him,  some  say  another ; . . . . but  with  whom  does  the 
decision  rest?  Not  surely  with  you,  but  with  the  pontiff 
of  Rome  in  his  ordinary  council.  Let  his  accusers  appear 
there,  and  make  good  their  charge  by  manifest  proofs. 
And  as  to  you  monks,  you  have  no  ground  to  stand 
upon.  ....  A bishop’s  ministrations  are  both  lawful  and 
effectual  until  he  is  lawfully  evicted : till  then  no  member 
of  his  flock  can  resort  elsewhere  without  incurring  the 
guilt  of  spiritual  adultery  and  sacrilege.”3 

But  bishop  Peter  was  not  disposed  to  await  the  deci- 
sion from  which  he  probably  had  little  reason  to  expect 
justice  or  mercy.  He  hoped  meanwhile  to  get  his 

* See  the  epistle,  ap.  Baron . an.  1063,  § 7-21,  tom.  xvii.  p.  259. 
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enemy  Gualbert  of  Valombroso  into  his  power. 

With  that  view  he  and  his  armed  attendants  bishop 
surprised  the  convent  St.  Salvi,  not  far  from 
Florence;  where  Gualbert  was  then  supposed  to 
be  residing.  But  the  prior  was  accidentally  absent,  and 
the  satellites  of  the  bishop  indemnified  themselves  for 
their  disappointment  by  pillaging  and  burning  the  con- 
vent, including  the  church,  slaying  a few  of  the  monks, 
and  turning  out  the  rest  to  find  food  or  shelter  where 
they  might.  Their  friends  at  Florence  made  them  all 
the  amends  they  could ; they  supplied  their  wants,  and 
inscribed  their  names  upon  the  sacred  roll  of  martyrs 
and  confessors.  Gualbert,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
outrage,  hastened,  we  are  told,  to  the  scene,  in  the  pious 
hope  of  sharing  the  honours  of  martyrdom  with  his 
slaughtered  brethren;  but,  disappointed  in  this  devout 
intention,  he  warmly  congratulated  them  upon  their 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  righteousness ; he  praised  their 
zeal,  ana  envied  them  the  glory  they  had  acquired ; but  he 
approved  the  advice  of  Damiani,  and  repaired  to  Home 
to  impeach  bishop  Peter  of  simony  before  the  pontifical 
synod  assembled  there  in  1063. 

But  the  martyrs  of  St.  Salvi  were  not  disposed  to 
wear  their  honours  meekly.  No  secular  priest  0rdeal  and 
could  now  appear  in  the  streets  of  the  city  triumph  of 
without  imminent  peril  of  personal  injur)^88811®*01’8. 
The  monks  had  challenged  their  adversary  to  try  his 
cause  by  the  ordeal  of  fire ; the  clergy  deemed  the  propo- 
sal unexceptionable,  and  urged  the  bishop  to  embrace  the 
ordeal  in  vindication  of  his  innocence.  Peter,  however, 
derided  the  proposal,  and  was  deserted  by  many  of  his 
remaining  friends.  He  resented  their  desertion  by  driv- 
ing them  out  of  the  cathedral,  where  they  had  assembled 
for  their  ordinary  duties  on  the  eve  of  the  Lord’s-dav. 
The  confusion  in  the  city  increased  from  hour  to  hour ; 
mobs,  consisting  principally  of  women,  paraded  the  streets, 

5 reclaiming  amid  lamentations  and  howlings,  that u Simon 
fagus  had  driven  out  Simon  Peter and  calling  upon 
God  and  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  to  take  pity  on  their 
afflicted  and  forsaken  flock.  The  clergy,  at  their  wits’ 
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end,  between  their  duty  to  their  superiors  and  their 
fear  of  the  populace,  took  refuge  in  the  convent  of  Sep- 
timum,  some  distance  from  the  city,  and  agreed  with 
the  monks  to  stake  their  obedience  to  the  bishop  upon  the 
issue  of  the  proposed  ordeal.  Multitudes  of  both  sexes 
flocked  to  the  spot  to  witness  the  solemn  ceremony,  or 
farce.  Two  parallel  hedges  of  dry  faggots,  each  hedge 
ten  feet  three  inches  in  length,  five  feet  in  breadth,  and 
four  in  height,  were  arranged  at  the  distance  of  one  cubit, 
or  fifteen  inches,  from  each  other,  leaving  thus  a narrow 
passage  of  that  width  between  the  two  piles ; the  passage 
itself  being  strewed  with  highly  combustible  wood.  The 
torch  was  applied ; and  while  the  inflammable  mass  ex- 
hibited one  blaze  of  fire,  the  devoted  champions,  commend- 
ing themselves  to  the  protection  of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  St.  Peter,  plunged  into  the  flames,  and — emerged 
unharmed.  This  result  decided  the  question ; the  clergy 
reported  the  event  to  the  pope ; and  in  their  new-born 
• conviction  earnestly  implored  him  to  take  up  arms,  to 
call  out  the  hosts  of  his  chufch,  and,  summoning  forth  all 
his  powers,  to  set  free  the  Lord’s  flock  from,  their  cap- 
tivity under  “ that  son  of  Simon  Magus,”  their  bishop.* 
But  the  doubts  of  the  clergy  ana  people  of  Florence 
Reversal  of  were  more  easily  solved  than  those  of  Damiani 
the  judgment  and  the  disciplinarians  of  his  school.  A synod 
by  the  pope.  was  caneci  to  decide  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  bishop  Peter.  No  satisfactory  proofs  were  proffered; 
the  council,  at  the  suggestion  of  Damiani,  rejected  the 
ordeal  by  fire ; no  such  primd  facie  evidence  of  simony 
having  been  produced  against  him  as  would  warrant  an 
appeal  to  the  judgment -of  God.  Notwithstanding  the 
zealous  support  of  Hildebrand,  the  monks  retired  dis- 
comfited, and  the  council  passed  to  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  late  measures  for  the  abolition  and 
punishment  of  simoniacal  practices.0  Pope  Alexander 
II.  was  much  displeased  with  the  irregularities  of  the 
Florentine  monks.  A severe  ordinance  was  published 

1 Extr.  from  the  Life  of  St.  John  tom.  xii.  p.  146.  Yit.  S.  Joh.  Gualb.  ap- 
Gualbert,  ap.  Baron,  an.  1063,  § 57.  Baron,  ubi  sup. 
u Binius  in  Not.  ad  Concil.  Colet. 
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against  their  vagabond  habits,  and  riotous  meddling  with 
matters  with  which  they  had  no  concern,  and  consigning 
them  back  to  their  convents  under  strict  prohibition  to 
wander  about  the  country  preaching  riot  and  disturbance, 
to  the  overthrow  of  order,  and  in  breach  of  their  con- 
ventual vows/ 

The  deposition  of  bishop  Peter  of  Florence,  and  the 
substitution  of  a Hildebrandine  nominee,  might  contrasted 
have  been  of  advantage  to  the  prospects  of  the 
political  reform  party  in  Rome.  But  the  stiffer  debrand  and 
principles  of  the  disciplinarians  repudiated  the  Damiani- 
summary  methods  the  former  were  disposed  to  employ. 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  Hildebrand  prompted  him  on 
most  occasions  to  drive  his  enemies  to  extremity,  and  to 
profit  by  the  errors  into  which  rage  or  despair  was  sure 
to  plunge  them.  The  leader  of  the  disciplinarians,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  averse  from  all  irregular  or  violent  steps ; 
the  weapon  of  his  warfare  was  the  sword  of  the  spirit  ;• 
and  he  held  up  the  shield  of  the  law — as  he  understood 
it — impartially  against  opponents  and  over-zealous  ad- 
mirers. To  his  coadjutor  Hildebrand  the  spiritual  and 
the  carnal  weapon  was  equally  serviceable,  where  he  saw 
an  opportunity  of  dealing  a home-thrust  with  either.  The 
speculative  energies  of  Damiani  were  less  easily  stimu- 
lated into  action  than  the  practical  talent  of  his  colleague. 
The  former  of  these  remarkable  men  could  not  be  driven 
far  enough  nor  fast  enough  for  the  latter.  Thus  the 
archdeacon,  reversing  the  more  cautious  policy  of  the 
abbot  at  Milan,  stationed  a soldier  where  the  latter  would 
have  established  a preacher .w  Damiani  could  not  bring 
himself  to  regard  popular  sedition,  tumult,  and  bloodshed 
as  proper  instruments  of  reform  ; while  Hildebrand  ex- 
tended his  patronage  to  such  champions  as  Herlimbald, 
Ariald,  Landulph,  Gualbert ; persons  profoundly  indifferent 
to  the  means  resorted  to,  provided  they  led  by  the  short- 
est cut  to  the  success  of  their  operations.  With  these 
differences  of  feeling  and  opinion,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Damiani  should  have  viewed  with  some  jealousy  the  in- 

v Baron,  ubi  sup.  § 61;  and  conf.  ap.  Richter,  Corp.  Jur.  Canon,  i.  p.  654. 
i rratian . Decret.  caus.  xvi.  q.  1.  c.  xi.  w Conf.  p.  223  of  this  chapter. 
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fluence  Hildebrand  had  obtained  over  the  mind  of  pope 
Alexander  II.  ;x  nor  perhaps  more  so  that  the  latter 
should  have  often  pushed  matters  too  far,  with  a view  to 
hasten  the  tardy  movements  of  his  coadjutor.  But,  not- 
withstanding1 these  differences  of  views  and  character, 
each  of  them  felt  that  he  could  not  do  without  the  other. 
Hildebrand  owed  to  Damiani  a moral  and  polemical  sup- 
port, which  neither  his  own  character  nor  his  attainments 
could  command ; while,  if  deserted  by  the  superabundant 
energy  of  Hildebrand,  Damiani  might  have  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  an  opposition  for  which  his  peculiar  mode 
of  warfare  was  hardly  a match. 

It  was  observed  that,  after  disposing  of  the  affair  of 
Decrees  of  hishop  Peter  of  Florence,  the  council  of  1003 
the  synod  of  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  other  matters 

1063'  of  general  interest.  These  matters  touched 
chiefly  upon  the  further  prosecution  of  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  1059  against  simony,  clerical  marriage,  and 
lay  incest.  In  regard  to  simony,  nothing  more  was  done 
than  to  republish  the  decree  of  the  latter  council.  As  to 
the  second  topic,  it  wras  provided,  by  way  of  security 
against  the  temptation  to  many,  that  all  secular  priests 
who  desired  to  maintain  their  chastity  should  thencefor- 
ward dwell  under  the  same  roof,  and  u have  all  things  in 
common,”  in  order,  it  is  added,  u that  they  may  be  en- 
abled thereby  to  approach  to  that  apostolical  community 
of  life  and  conversation  whereby  alone  spiritual  perfection 
may  be  attained  ” &c.  At  the  instance  of  Damiani,  it 
was  further  reenacted  that  no  one  should  take  to  wife 
any  woman  falling  within  a traceable  degree  of  consan- 
guinity ; the  computation  to  be  limited  to  the  seventh 


x The  following  sarcastic  epigram, 
addressed  to  Hildebrand,  is  ascribed  to 
the  pen  of  Damiani: 

“ Papain  rite  colo;  sed  te  prostratus 
adoro: 

Tu  facis  bunc  dominum,  te  facit  ille 
Deum.” 

Art  de  v6r.  les  Dates , vol.  i.  p.  279. 
Boon  after  the  council  of  Mantua  (a.d. 
1067  or  1070)  an  altercation  bad  arisen 
between  Hildebrand  and  Damiani,  in 
which  the  former  charged  the  latter 
with  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of 


the  pope.  In  his  explanation  Damiani 
addresses  Hildebrand  as  his  “ Satan  as’’ 
(adversary  or  chastener),  and  sarcasti- 
cally entreats  him  not  to  rage  so  furi- 
ously against  him,  and  not  for  the  fu- 
ture to  permit  his  very  reverend  pride 
(veneranda  superbia)  to  beat  him  black 
and  blue.  “ Spare  me,”  he  exclaims; 
“ spare  your  very  humble  servant,  for 
his  shoulders  are  already  livid  with 
your  thwacks,  and  his  flesh  is  furrowed 
with  your  many  stripes.”  Baron . an. 
1064,  § 27,  28. 
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degree  from  the  common  ancestor,  numbered  not  by  per- 
sons, but  by  generations.7 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  influence 
of  Hildebrand,  the  genius  of  Damiani  should  Character 
have  been,  throughout  the  pontificate  of  Alex-  of  theHi£ 
ander  II.,  the  loadstar  of  the  papal  govern-  debrandine 

j ii  o scheme 

ment.  Nor  can  we  pass  a higher  encomium 
upon  the  sagacity  of  Hildebrand  himself,  than  that  he 
allowed  it  so  to  be.  The  principles  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
were,  in  fact,  in  many  material  respects,  the  same  in  the 
minds  of  both  these  eminent  men:  the  difference  lay 
chiefly  in  the  means  and  instrumentality  by  which  those 
principles  were  to  be  realised  in  practice.  In  the  theory 
of  Damiani  we  discern,  indeed,  many  of  the  elements  of 
the  great  struggle  which  convulsed  the  world  during  the 
remainder  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  first  twenty-two  years 
of  the  twelfth  centuries : in  the  practice  of  Hildebrand 
we  perceive  an  abnormal  principle  at  work,  originating 
wholly  in  the  mind  of  one  man,  and  having  neither  rela- 
tion nor  sympath}'  with  the  natural  or  the  moral  bases 
of  spiritual  government.  However  broad  and  compre- 
hensive the  abstract  theory  of  Damiani,  it  was  useful  to 
Hildebrand  only  as  a theory.  But  when  stereotyped  in 
the  minds  of  men  by  the  indefatigable  industry,  talent, 
and  perseverance  of  the  former,  the  path  of  Hildebrand 
lay  before  him  in  a great  degree  cleared  of  theoretic  ob- 
struction ; the  object  to  be  attained  was  delineated  in  his 
own  mind  with  admirable  perspicuity  and  distinctness, 
and  the  means  of  execution  were  laid  open  to  selection 
from  any  and  every  contingency  in  the  life  of  men  and 
nations  that  might  be  conducive  to  success. 

This  feature  of  the  scheme  of  his  fellow-labourer, 
however,  had  no  place  in  the  contemplation  ofdijitingui8hed 
Damiani.  He  objected  to  the  indiscriminate  from  that  of 
infliction  even  of  spiritual  penalties.  He  found  Damiam* 


y See  Cone.  Hard.  tom.  vi.  pp.  1137-  ‘vita  communis,’  but  only  those  after- 
1140 ; also  particularly  con.  iv.  Conf.  wards  known  as  ‘ canonici’  (canons  or 
the  original  epistle  of  Damiani,  ap.  Ba - prebendaries) . But  we  see  no  good 

ron.  an.  1063,  § 37.  The  cardinal  thinks  reason  for  such  restriction  upon  the 

that  the  writer  did  not  intend  that  all  wording  of  the  canon, 

the  secular  clergy  should  observe  the 
vol.  iv.  R, 
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fault  with  foe  frequency  of  excommunications  and  ana- 
themas, and  desired  that  those  general  censures  by  which 
the  best  Christians  might  inadvertently  incur  spiritual 
damage,  without  personal  knowledge  or  fault  of  their 
own,  or  for  merely  trivial  errors,  should  be  avoided. 
He  censured  the  carelessness  of  the  canonists  in  affixing 
the  same  punishments  to  the  smallest  and  the  greatest 
offences.  Such,  he  said,  was  not  the  practice  of  the  pri- 
mitive church ; the  pontiffs  of  the  purer  age  had  never 
annexed  the  greater  penalties  to  any  hut  offences  against 
articles  of  Catholic  faith.  With  all  his  zeal  for  the 
independence  of  the  church,  and  the  exemption  of  the 
priesthood  from  lay  jurisdiction,  he  gave  the  go-by  to 
the  decretal  directing  that  “ the  accusation  of  a bishop 
should  be  made  as  difficult  as  possible  ;”2  and  derided  the 
opinion  that  an  inferior  clerk  was  incompetent  to  bring 
any  charge  against  his  bishop.  “For  thus,”  said  he, 
“ the  bishops  are  rendered  careless ; they  think  they  may 
live  as  they  like,  for  that  there  is  none  to  reprove  them 
....  Therefore  let  this  false  opinion  be  for  ever  cast 
aside,  and  let  every  man  who  hath  any  complaint  to  make 
against  his  bishop  freely  resort  to  his  metropolitan, — 
nay,  let  the  door  to  complaint  be  thrown  wide  open;  and 
let  even  him  who  wields  the  rod  himself  feel  that  the 
rigour  of  ecclesiastical  law  may  visit  his  offences  in  like 
manner  with  the  meanest.” 

This  disposition  to  economise  spiritual  penalties  and 
Controversy  terrors,  combined  with  an  anti-decretal  defer- 
on  simony.  ence  for  metropolitan  authority,  could  not  but 
be  distasteful  to  the  fiery  spirit  of  Hildebrand.  But  in 
another  direction  Damiani  did  a service  to  the  political  re- 
formers which  could  not  be  too  gratefully  acknowledged. 
A curious  altercation  is  said  to  have  occurred  between 
two  of  duke  Godfrey  of  Tuscany’s  chaplains  and  the  acute 
abbot  of  Fonte  Avellano,  in  which  the  proposition  was 
started  that  “ one  who  should  purchase  the  temporalities 
of  a see  or  benefice,  but  gave  nothing  for  consecration, 
was  not  a simonian.”  The  honours  and  sacramental  func- 
tions, said  these  persons,  cannot  be  bought  with  money ; 

z Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  vii.  p.  203. 
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the  purchaser  buys,  in  fact,  nothing  but  that  which  is 
the  proper  subject  of  barter;  he  gives  money  for  that 
which  adds  indeed  to  his  wealth,  but  which  imparts  no- 
thing that  could  make  him  a bishop;  for  his  bishopric 
he  receives  altogether  gratis. 

The  argument,  Damiani  replied,  is  a subtle  snare  of 
Satan  to  entrap  the  souls  of  men.  The  purchase  Damiani  on 
of  the  temporalities  is  the  instrument  by  the  the  purchase 
means  of  which  the  spiritual  powers  are  up-  of  ^“P0- 
held ; the  purchaser  makes  his  title  to  the  latter 
through  the  former ; in  buying  the  temporalities,  there- 
fore, he  in  effect  buys  the  office  and  function  of  a bishop ; 
without  consecration  he  can  take  nothing  by  his  contract ; 
after  consecration  he  becomes  at  once  a simonian  heretic.  * 
Thus,  though  before  consecration  it  be  a mere  bargain 
for  so  much  land  or  revenue ; after  that,  it  is  as  criminal 
an  act  of  simony  as  if  he  had  paid  money  for  consecra- 
tion eo  nomine . Nay,  it  is  even  more  odious;  for  it  is  a 
false  and  hypocritical  subterfuge.  Again,  inasmuch  as 
the  possessions  of  the  church  cannot  he  severed  from  the 
churchy  the  spiritual  and  temporal  endowments  are  indi- 
visible constituents  of  the  one  inheritance  ; he  that  ob- 
tains the  latter  without  the  former  is  a mere  robber ; and 
the  very  act  of  purchase  converts  the  buyer  into  a he- 
retic, whom  no  imposition  of  hands  can  transform  into  a 
bishop.  Such  a purchase  is  therefore  an  antecedent  dis- 
qualification; for  thereby  a severance  of  the  sacred  in- 
heritance is  effected,  and  the  act  of  sacrilege  is  complete 
before  consecration.  The  man,  therefore,  who  buys  the 
temporalities  buys  the  church,  by  buying  that  which  pro- 
cures him  his  entrance  into  the  church. 

But  the  theory  of  Damiani  extends  to  render  church 
property  not  only  inalienably  attached  to  the  Damiani,g 
spiritual  office,  but  to  place  it  beyond  all  se-  ped^ee  of 
cular  liability  or  supervision.  He  maintained 
it  to  have  been  in  its  origin  altogether  made  proper  y’ 

“ boly  unto  the  Lord for,  said  he,  at  the  birth  of  the 
church  it  was  the  habit  of  the  devout  Christian  to  sell  all 
he  had,  and  to  lay  the  price  at  the  feet  of  apostles  and 
apostolic  men,  to  form  a fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer 
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members  of  the  primitive  community ; but  in  after  ages 
it  pleased  the  successors  of  the  apostles  to  direct  that 
those  who  were  converted  to  the  Lord,  instead  of  selling, 
should  transfer  the  lands  themselves  to  the  churches,  not 
for  temporary  use,  but  for  a perpetual  possession  and  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  :a  and  so  it  was  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation ; as  said  Moses  in  the  law,  “ No  devoted  thing 
that  a man  shall  devote  to  the  Lord  of  all  that  he  hath, 
both  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his  possession, 
shall  be  sold  or  redeemed : every  devoted  thing  is  most 
holy  unto  the  Lord.,,b  This  precept,  he  maintained,  pre- 
cluded every  possible  alterant  dealing  with  the  thing  once 
devoted  to  holy  uses ; it  could  not  be  lawfully  either 
* bought  or  sold  : consequently,  to  buy  or  to  sell  the  tem- 
poralities of  see  or  benefice  was  a crime  in  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  consecration  or  ordination  of  the  pur- 
chaser:' all  persons,  therefore,  who  maintain  that  the 
episcopate  may  in  this  way  be  bought  with  money  must 
be  pronounced  heretics ; and  those  who  merely  raise  the 
question,  without  supporting  it,  are  simply — fools.d 

Since  the  publication  of  the  false  decretals  we  ob- 
Amaigama-  serve  a persevering  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
tion  of  the  clergy  to  identify  as  much  as  possible  their  spi- 
sptemporaind  ritual  status  with  their  personal  privileges  and 
status  of  the  temporal  possessions.  It  was  clearly  intended 
c ergy'  that  the  pastor,  the  privilege,  and  the  possession, 
should  constitute  the  one  composite  idea  of  the  church ; 
so  that  an  injury  to  either  was  an  injury  to  the  whole, 
consequently  falling  within  the  definition  of  sacrilege. 
Offences  against  the  laws  or  canons  enacted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  one  and  indivisible  inheritance  were  of- 
fences against  the  whole  body  of  the  church  catholic. 
And  inasmuch  as  that  body  was,  as  a whole,  lifted  out 
of,  and  placed  on,  an  eminence  above  the  civil  state,  so 


* See  the  decretal  ascribed  to  bishop 
Urban  I.,  as  in  note  l,p.  199  of  Book 
VI.  of  this  work. 

b Lev.  xxvii.  28. 

* Besides  these  general  arguments, 
Damiani  relied  upon  the  false  decretals ; 
particularly  a dictum  ascribed  to  bishop 
Boniface  I.  (a.d.  418)  and  the  decretals 


of  Anacletus  and  Lucius  (conf.  passages 
of  Book  VI.  c.  vii.  pp.  195-199  of  this 
work).  He  referred  also  to  a canon  of 
the  council  of  Meaux  (a.d.  847)  prohi- 
biting the  purchase  of  spiritual  offices. 
This  canon  is  adopted  by  Gratian.  De- 
cret.  caus.  i.  q.  vii.  c.  3. 
d Baron,  an.  1065,  §§  36-49, 
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every  constituent  element  must  in  like  manner  be  raised 
above  and  beyond  all  external  disposal  or  control.*  The 
inference,  therefore,  lay  close  at  hand,  that  neither  king-, 
prince,  nor  patron,  could  claim  such  a property  in  the 
estate  of  the  church  as  to  entitle  him  to  deal  with  it  for 
his  own  profit,  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  government. 
The  lay  patron  might  as  reasonably  pretend  to  confer 
orders  or  impart  consecration,  as  to  invest  the  ordained 
priest  or  the  consecrated  bishop  with  those  endowments 
which,  by  the  act  of  ordination,  became  part  and  parcel 
of  the  new  being — the  priest  or  the  bishop.  Investiture 
implied  a power  and  a choice  in  the  investor ; but  the 
principle  repudiated  both.  All  such  right,  power,  or 
choice,  is  determined  and  put  an  end  to  by  the  original 
dedication,  and  the  estate  becomes  vested  in  perpetuity 
by  the  mere  act  of  ordination  or  consecration. 

Hildebrand  could  not  be  too  grateful  for  so  sweep- 
ing and  serviceable  an  exposition  of  the  law  Advantage  of 
of  church  estate.  It  might,  he  clearly  dis-*"^^^ 
cerned,  be  turned  to  account,  not  only  for  the theschemeof 
overthrow  of  lay  patronage,  but  to  promote  the  Hadebra“d* 
transfer  of  that  patronge  to  the  holy  see.  The  theory  of 
Damiani  was  never  absent  from  his  contemplation.  The 
unity  of  person,  privilege,  and  property,  was  all  he  could 
desire  for  the  emancipation  of  the  clergy  from  secular 
governance,  the  final  divorce  of  church  and  state,  and 
the  ultimate  centralisation  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
government  in  the  single  hand  of  God’s  representative 
upon  earth.  Whether  the  master  intended  to  go  the 
length  of  the  pupil  may  be  questioned.  It  may  strike 
some  readers  that  Damiani  put  forward  this  extreme 
view  of  the  clerical  status,  rather  because  it  furnished  a 
plausible  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  chaplains  than 
with  intent  to  threaten  the  lay  patron  with  the  loss  of 
his  accustomed  rights.  His- historical  deduction  of  the 
origin  and  destination  of  church  property  is  almost  too 
extravagant  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  imposed  upon 
himself ; and  it  is  tolerably  clear  to  us  that  he  spoke  with 

e We  make  free  to  refer  the  reader  197  of  this  work, 
to  remarks  in  Book  VL  c.  yii.  pp.  195- 
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reference  rather  to  original  endowments  than  to  that 
kind  of  property  which,  at  this  period,  formed  the  great 
hulk  of  the  domains  enjoyed  hy  the  superior  orders  of 
the  Latin  clergy.  We  shall,  however,  have  hereafter  to 
examine  more  attentively  the  character  of  the  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  landed  wealth  acquired  by  the  churches, 
with  a view  to  ascertain  whether  it  can  fairly  be  brought 
within  the  description  of  spiritual  endowment,  and  so  be- 
come entitled  to  that  exemption  from  temporal  control 
and  liability  which  theoretically  attached  to  all  original 
gifts  or  grants  for  pious  uses. 
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HENRY  IV.  AND  GREGORY  VII. 

Merits  of  Hildebrand — he  is  proclaimed  pope — his  irregular  election — Gregory 
VIL — Humility  of  Gregory — History  of  his  confirmation — Improbability  of 
the  Italian  account — Alarms  created  by  the  elevation  of  Hildebrand — Career 
of  Gregory  VIL — Preliminary  inquiries  — Corrupt  administration;  simony 
and  oppression  in  Germany — Hostile  disposition  of  the  Saxon  princes — Dis- 
grace of  Adalbert  of  Bremen — Captivity  of  the  king — Henry's  marriage  and 
contemplated  divorce — He  is  betrayed  by  Archbishop  Siegfried  of  Maintz — 
Commission  of  Damiani  against  the  divorce — Success  of  Damiani — Adalbert 
stimulates  the  hatred  of  Henry  for  the  Saxons — Illegal  conviction  of  duke 
Otto  of  Nordheim— Defeat  and  captivity  of  the  Saxon  princes — Alarm  of  the 
estates  of  the  empire — Supposed  scheme  of  Henry  IV.  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  Saxons — Affair  of  the  Thuringian  tithes — Threatening  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Germany — Henry  IV.  and  Gregory  VII. — Education  and  character  of 
Henry  IV.— Accusations  against  Henry  IV. — The  policy  of  slander. 

Within  the  five  preceding1  pontificates  the  archdeacon 
Hildebrand  had  introduced  or  suggested  mea-  Merits  of 
sures,  all  tending  to  the  derogation  of  the  Hildebrand, 
imperial  influence,  the  reduction  of  adverse  ecclesiastical 
privilege,  and  the  suppression  of  domestic  faction.  Yet 
he  was  respected  by  the  self-willed  emperor  Henry  III., 
and  regarded  by  many  of  the  most  considerable  canon- 
ists ana  prelates  of  Germany  as  the  champion  of  spiritual 
prerogative.  The  authority  of  Henry  III.  in  Italy 
hardly  survived  him ; and  during  the  minority  of  his 
son  it  dwindled  almost  to  a shadow.  The  refractory 
prelates  of  Lombardy  were  still  smarting  under  the  lash 
of  Hildebrand ; the  seditious  nobles  of  Rome  had  acknow- 
ledged the  hand  of  a master ; and  the  dangerous  Norman 
hordes  of  the  south  had  been  converted  into  vassals  and 
allies  of  the  holy  see.  Every  blow  he  dealt,  every  shaft 
he  aimed,  had  found  some  vulnerable  spot  in  the  panoply 
of  his  opponents.  Though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
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at  each  succeeding1  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair,  the  su- 
preme power  had  been  within  his  reach,  yet  he  waited 
with  admirable  patience  until  he  had  matured  his  scheme, 
collected  his  forces,  and  so  far  mastered  all  the  more 
powerful  springs  of  sacerdotal  action,  as  to  secure  the 
support  of  a numerous  band  of  adherents,  who,  in  serving 
him,  sincerely  believed  they  were  serving  the  cause  of 
God  and  His  church. 

At  the  death  of  pope  Alexander  II.,  the  emperor- 
Hiidebrand  elect,  Henry  IV.,  was  in  the  twenty-fourth 
pope,  year  of  his  age  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  reign; 

and  the  moment  had  arrived  when  the  advantages  already 
gained  must  be  secured  or  lost.  It  was  time  for  Hilde- 
brand to  assume  the  supreme  direction  of  the  machinery 
he  had  prepared,  and  to  place  himself  upon  that  emi- 
nence which  had  long  since  been  awarded  to  him  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  his  friends  and  fellowrlabourers. 
With  all  this,  however,  there  was  hardly  a point  of  time 
at  which  caution  was  more  necessary.  Any  ill-calculated 
or  precipitate  step  might  engender  an  alliance  between 
the  imperialists  and  the  discontented  prelates  of  Lom- 
bardy, who  still  possessed  no  lack  of  well-wishers  in  Rome 
itself.  The  archdeacon,  therefore,  took  no  ostensible  steps 
to  secure  his  election.  In  performance  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  office,  he  superintended  the  obsequies  of 
his  predecessor,  and  atteuded  the  funereal  procession  to 
the  church  of  St.  Saviour  of  the  Lateran.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  solemn  duty,  a sudden  cry  arose  among 
the  attendant  populace,  “ Hildebrand  is  our  bishop !” 
Disconcerted  by  this  precipitate  movement,  the  arch- 
deacon ascended  a kind  of  stage  or  pulpit  which  stood 
by  the  wajr-side,  and  endeavoured  to  address  the  multi- 
tude; but  his  voice  was  drowned  amid  their  acclama- 
tions, and  at  that  moment  cardinal  Hugo  Candidus  pro- 
claimed him  the  only  proper  person  to  fill  the  vacant 
chair.  a He  had  been,”  he  said,  u for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  the  champion  of  the  Roman  church, 
the  restorer  of  domestic  tranquillity,  the  protector  of  the 
His  irregular  poor  and  the  oppressed,  the  terror  of  tyrants.” 
election.  Without  a moment’s  delay  the  assembled  people 
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rushed  upon  him,  and,  in  defiance  of  resistance  and  pro- 
testations, carried  him  off  by  force,  and  installed  him  in 
the  pontifical  chair.  The  forms  of  a canonical  election 
were  afterwards  hastily  gone  through,  and  Hildebrand 
consented  without  further  remonstrance  to  assume  the 
government  of  the  church  by  the  style  and  title  of  Gre- 
gory VII.a 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  tumultuary  character 
of  his  election  was  displeasing  to  him.  It  isGreg0ry  vn. 
to  be  supposed  that  he  was  seriously  impressed  A D- 1073- 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  new  position,  and  anxious  to 
avoid  any  dangerous  objections  at  the  threshold  of  his 
career.5  He,  therefore,  delayed  his  consecration  till  he 
should  have  ascertained  with  some  certainty  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  court  of  Germany,  and  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  that  country  and  in  northern  Italy.  The  news 
of  his  election,  in  fact,  produced  no  trifling  sensation  in 
both  countries.  The  past  conduct  of  Hildebrand  had 
given  a sufficient  warning  to  the  delinquent  clergy  of  the 
kind  of  treatment  they  were  likely  to  meet  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  new  pope.  They,  therefore,  addressed  a cla- 
morous petition  to  the  king  to  declare  the  election  void, 
on  the  ground  that  his  license  had  not  been  obtained; 
and  they  admonished  him  that,  unless  he  steadfastly  re- 
sented such  contempts  of  his  prerogative  from  a person 
of  Hildebrand’s  character  and  pretensions,  he  would  shortly 
fnd  himself  the  greatest  sufferer  by  his  supineness . 

This  advice  was  followed ; and  earl  Eberhard  of  Nel- 
lenburg  was  sent  as  imperial  commissioner  to  Humility  of 
Rome,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  cir-  Greg°ry- 
cumstances  of  the  late  election,  and  with  powers  to  re- 
prove the  movers  of  the  late  unlicensed  proceeding ; and, 
if  need  be,  to  compel  Hildebrand  to  descend  from  the 
usurped  throne.  The  latter  received  the  envoy  with  sub- 
missive courtesy,  and  listened  to  the  imperial  message 
without  change  of  countenance.  In  reply,  he  called 
God  to  witness  that  he  had  accepted  the  throne  with  the 

a See  the  Registrum  Greg.  VII.  Cone.  et  sqq. 
ed..  Colet.  tom.  xii.  p.  234 — among  the  b See  the  letter  quoted  from  in  the 

Epistles,  lib.  i.,  ep.  1 and  3,  pp.  235,  preceding  note. 

236;  in  Harduin's  ed.  tom.  vL  p.  1195 
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utmost  reluctance ; that  he  had  no  motives  of  personal  or 
selfish  ambition  to  gratify ; that  the  government  had  been 
thrust  upon  him  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  that  lie  had  religiously  withstood  consecra- 
tion until  he  should  have  ascertained,  through  some  safe 
channel,  that  his  election  was  agreeable  to  the  king  and 
princes  of  the  empire.  At  the  same  time  he  signified  his 
intention  to  delay  his  inauguration  until  the  king’s  plea- 
sure should  be  officially  communicated.  The  king,  says 
the  German  annalist,  when  he  received  this  humble  and 
dutiful  reply,  was  so  charmed  that  he  sent  immediate 
orders  to  Rome  for  the  consecration  and  enthronement 
of  the  new  pope.® 

The  Italian  friends  of  Hildebrand,  however,  thought 

History  fh  give  a different  colour  to  the  transaction. 

of  his  The  new  pope,  say  they,  seeing  no  mode  of 
confirmation,  escaping  an  elevation  he  so  greatly  dreaded, 
determined  to  make  the  king  himself  the  instrument  for 
divesting  him  of  a burden  he  was  unable  to  bear : to  that 
end  he  despatched  two  successive  letters  to  Henry,  in 
one  of  which  he  announced  the  death  of  Alexander  II., 
and  in  the  other  notified  his  own  election,  intimating  that 
if  the  king  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  unlicensed  act  of  the  Roman  people,  he  would  as- 
suredly not  put  up  with  his  (the  king’s)  irregularities. 
The  menace,  we  are  told,  had  precisely  the  contrary  effect 
to  that  which  the  pope  had  expected ; so  far  from  resent- 
ing the  spiritual  freedom  of  Gregory,  he  immediately 
despatched  the  bishop  of  Yercelli,  his  chancellor  for  Italy, 
to  Rome,  with  orders  to  confirm  the  election  and  to  be 
present  as  his  representative  at  the  consecration.d 

As  to  facts,  there  is  little  room  for  choice  between 
improt>abiiitytliese  two  accounts.  Gregory  himself,  who  pre- 
of  the  Italian  sents  us  with  an  almost  complete  autobiography, 

account.  ^ co]iec^on  cane(j  his  « Registrum,”  gives 
no  hint  of  any  such  letters.  Neither  is  it  at  all  probable 

c Lamb . Schqffn . an.  1073,  ap.  Pertz . year  (1074);  but,  in  fact,  it  took  place 
tom.  y.  p.  194.  Lambert  is  in  error  as  on  the  29th  of  June  in  the  same  year 
to  the  date  of  the  consecration.  He  (1073). 

tells  us  that  it  was  performed  at  the  d Bonizo , ad  Amic.  lib.  vii.  ap.  (E/el. 

feast  of  the  Purification  in  the  following  ii.  p.  8 1 1 . 
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that  a prince  of  Henry’s  temper  would  have  remained 
indifferent  under  so  gross  an  insult.  There  were  indeed 
serious  grounds  for  impeaching  the  regularity  of  the  elec- 
tion. The  election-law  of  Nicolas  II.  (1059)'  cast  the 
initiative  (at  least)  upon  the  cardinal-bishops.  In  the 
case  of  Gregory  VII.  no  fact  is  more  certain  than  that 
this  office  was  usurped  by  the  populace  without  any  pre- 
vious proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  or  any  mem- 
bers of  that  body, — the  very  danger  the  election-law  was 
intended  to  obviate/  The  defect  could  not  be  cured  by 
the  imperial  assent ; and  the  objection  to  the  title  of  the 
new  pope  was  still  open  to  the  Catholic  world,  even  though 
king  Henry  may  have  waved  his  right  to  avail  himself 
of  it.g 

The  elevation  of  Hildebrand  inspired  the  party  of 
political  church-reform  both  in  Germany  and  A)arms  crc 
Italy  with  the  most  extravagant  hopes  and  ex-  atedby  Te 
pectations ; while  among  the  great  majority  of 
the  clergy  in  both  countries  it  produced  intense  * ran  ‘ 
alarm  and  apprehension.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
principles  of  the  new  pope  embraced  every  branch  of 
church-government  and  discipline,  and  that  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  powers  he  claimed  for  their  practical  applica- 
tion. His  more  sanguine  friends,  therefore,  looked  for- 
ward to  a revolution  which  was  to  seat  them  hy  his  side 
upon  the  throne  of  “ God’s  inheritance  ;”h  while  his  adver- 
saries, still  writhing  under  the  insults  and  injuries  he  had 
so  recently  heaped  upon  them,  were  fully  assured  that 


• See  c.  i.  p.  161  of  this  Book. 

f Bonizo , it  seems,  felt  the  pinch  of 
the  objection,  and  passes  over  the  vio- 
lence of  the  populace  without  notice. 
But  the  evidence  of  Hildebrand  himself 
is  conclusive  upon  the  point.  See  JRegist. 
&c.,  ep.  1 and  3,  ubi  sup. 

* Gregory  himself— if  he  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  record  of  election  prefixed 
to  his  “ Registrum” — does  not  appear 
to  have  satisfied  the  terms  of  the  edict 
of  Nicolas  II. ; for,  though  he  assigns 
the  initiative  to  the  body  of  cardinals, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  cardinal- 

whom,  in  conformity  with 
the  decree,  the  nomination  in  the  first 
instance  rested.  Nothing,  indeed,  is 


more  striking  in  the  history  of  the  pa- 
pacy than  the  difficulty  of  determining 
what  was  a true  canonical  election. 
Scarcely  any  two  such  proceedings  are 
precisely  alike  in  form;  indeed,  those 
instances  in  which  no  discernible  rule 
at  all  was  observed  are  by  far  the  more 
numerous : hence  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  popes  and  antipopes . 
Conf.  the  preamble  to  the  “ Kegistrum” 
Greg.  VII  Concil.  ubi  sup.  xii.  p.  234. 

h Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  vi.  p.  181.  Ibid, 
c.  viii.  pp.  216-225,  The  throne  of  God’s 
inheritance  meant,  of  course,  the  sceptre 
of  the  world;  as  in  Ps.  1.  12,  “The 
world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof.” 
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neither  relaxation  nor  mercy  was  to  be  expected  at  his 
hands.  The  laity,  and  among  them  more  especially  per- 
sons of  rank  and  position  in  society,  felt  their  most  ma- 
terial interests  compromised,  and  their  dearest  affections 
violated,  by  the  vitiation  of  marriages,  and  the  revival  of 
obsolete  canons  embracing  so  wide  a circle  that,  without 
the  aid  of  the  clerical  genealogist,  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  lawful  and  unlawful  matrimony,  and, 
of  course,  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  offspring.1 
Meanwhile  the  court  and  clergy  of  Germany  were  agi- 
tated by  vague  apprehensions  of  a design  upon  the  cus- 
tomary rights  as  well  as  upon  the  illegal  revenues  they 
had  hitherto  derived  from  church  property  and  patronage. 
All  these  various  hopes  and  fears  spread  uncertainty  and 
uneasiness  among  all  the  classes  affected  by  the  late  re- 
forms ; and  the  confusion  they  introduced  into  men’s  minds 
opened  a wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  peculiar  talents 
of  the  new  pope. 

But,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  have  to  advert  at  some 
Career  of  length  to  the  policy  of  Gregory  VII.,  both  in 
fcw  principle  and  practice,  it  will  be  expedient  in 
liminary’  this  place  to  map  out  the  field  chosen  for  their 
inquiries.  displajr,  and  in  some  degree  at  least  to  dis- 
entangle the  complicated  state  of  political  interests  and 
events  he  had  to  grapple  with,  or  to  direct.  To  that  end 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a somewhat  larger  survey  of 
the  state  of  the  empire  in  its  relations  to  the  church,  and 
to  inform  ourselves,  as  well  as  we  may,  from  the  partial 
and  contradictory  accounts  of  friends  and  foes,  of  the 
character,  talents,  and  capacities  of  the  prince  with  whom 
he  was  about  to  involve  himself  in  a lifelong  struggle  of 
irreconcilable  principle  and  deadly  personal  hostility.  It 
will  be  equally  necessary  to  advert  shortly  to  the  nature 
and  actual  relations  of  ecclesiastical  estate  and  endow- 
ment to  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  private  proprietors 
in  respect  of  territorial  or  landed  property.  It  will  then 
be  open  to  us  to  place  before  the  reader  a fuller  and  more 
intelligible  view  of  the  principles  upon  which  Gregory 

1 Conf.  c.  iii.  p.  216  et  sqq.  of  this  Book. 
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VIL  proposed  to  deal  with  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
persons  and  bodies,  with  a view  to  impel  them  into  the 
channel  he  had  marked  out  for  them  from  the  outset  of 
his  extraordinary  career. 

It  was  a fortunate  circumstance  for  Gregory  that  his 
adversary  was  one  upon  whom  his  favourite  corrupt  ad- 
weapons  of  attack  might  be  expected  to  tell ministration- 
with  effect.  The  neglected  education  of  king  Henry  IV. 
has  been  already  adverted  to.j  Archbishop  Adalbert  of 
Bremen,  though  a man  of  talent  and  external  polish,  was 
an  unfit  preceptor  for  a youth  of  strong  emotions  and  un- 
bridled passions,  goaded  into  premature  activity  by  cruel 
violence  and  injustice  at  his  entrance  into  fife.  Henry’s 
attachment  to  his  tutor  was  affectionate  and  sincere ; but 
this  ascendency  had  been  gained  by  unbounded  indulgence, 
and  liberty  to  choose  his  companions  among  the  deserving 
or  the  worthless  at  his  pleasure.  It  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  little  discrimination  was  exercised  in  the  choice ; but 
Adalbert,  relying  upon  his  own  mental  and  personal  ad- 
vantages, was  contented  to  share  the  powers  and  emolu- 
ments of  government  with  the  vain  and  dissolute  favour- 
ites who  surrounded  the  young  king.  The  minority  of  the 
king  was,  however,  an  obstacle  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
ascendency  thus  acquired ; and  in  the  year  1065  Adalbert 
declared  him — though  he  had  but  just  completed  his  se- 
venteenth year — of  full  age,  and  begirt  him  with  the  sword 
of  empire.  Earl  Wernher,  a clever  but  vain  and  insolent 
youth,  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  king  Henry;  and  he  and 
the  archbishop  proceeded  jointly  and  amicably  to  fill  their 
purses  and  increase  the  numbers  of  their  dependents  by 
the  profuse  appropriation  of  state  patronage ; 
more  especially  by  the  sale  of  bishoprics,  abbeys,  ,mony 
and  ecclesiastical  preferment  of  all  kinds.  The  offices  of 
government  were  put  up  to  auction;  merit  and  public 
services  were  overlooked ; and  every  chance  of  advance- 
ment was  cut  off  from  all  but  those  who  came  prepared 
to  disburse  freely  to  the  hangers-on  and  minions  of  the 
court.  Arbitrary  sequestrations  and  colourable  resump- 

j See  c.  ii.  pp.  198-201  of  this  Book. 
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and  oppres-  ti°ns  ancient  crown-grants  formed  in  their 
sion  in  hands  a profitable  source  of  revenue.  The  infec- 
Germany.  j.;on  0£  venality  spread ; and  the  more  powerful 
barons  and  prelates,  though  themselves  beyond  the  reach 
of  court  extortion,  hastened  to  participate  in  the  plunder 
of  church  and  state,  and  to  plunge  so  blindly  into  the 
prevailing  peculation,  that  not  a thought  was  entertained, 
a word  uttered,  or  an  arm  uplifted  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  or  the  protection  of  the  public  interests.1 

In  the  first  year  of  his  majority  the  king  retired  with 
h ta  a-  ministers  to  the  remote  chase  or  forest  of 
position  of  Goslar  in  the  Hartz-wald,  with  a view,  as  it  is 
the  Saxon  charged  against  him,  to  withdraw  himself  from 
princes.  inconvenient  observation  of  the  estates  of 
the  empire.  The  position  of  Goslar  was,  besides,  favour- 
able for  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  movements  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Saxony,  who  were  regarded  by  Henry  as 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  family,  and  cordially  hated 
by  the  archbishop  for  their  recent  inroads  and  depreda- 
tions upon  the  lands  belonging  to  his  church.  In  fact 
these  great  vassals  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the 
transfer  of  the  sovereignty  from  the  ancient  race  of  Bil- 
lung  to  the  comparatively  recent  Franconian  family.  The 
vigorous  arm  of  Henry  III.  had,  during  his  lifetime,  re- 
pressed every  dangerous  movement  among  the  disaffected 
descendants  of  the  rival  house;  but  when  it  was  with- 
drawn, the  haughty  Saxon  chiefs  were  at  no  pains  to 
disguise  their  contempt  for  his  infant  successor;  and 
watched  their  opportunity  to  revenge  the  severities  of  the 
father  upon  the  son.1  A conspiracy  among  them  to  that 
end,  in  the  year  1057,  was  detected  and  defeated  by  the 
promptitude  of  earls  Bruno  and  Ecbert  of  Brunswick. 
Though  overborne  for  the  present,  the  Saxons  watched 
the  court  and  the  ministers  with  the  most  malignant 
vigilance.  Exaggerated  reports  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  young  king’s  life  and  habits  were  eagerly  circulated 
and  devoutly  believed.  It  was  whispered  that  Adalbert 
secretly  connived  at  the  crapulous  habits  of  his  pupil, 

k Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1063,  ap.  Pertz,  1 Ibid.  an.  1057. 
tom.  v. 
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with  a view  to  reduce  him  to  a state  of  imbecile  depend- 
ence upon  the  ministers  of  his  pleasures.  Every  rumour 
that  the  credit  of  the  archbishop  was  on  the  decline 
encouraged  them  to  renew  their  incursions  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  see;  and  to  withhold  those  services  and 
purveyances  to  which  they  were  bound  by  allegiance  and 
tenure,  and  from  which,  in  that  age,  the  erratic  court 
of  Germany  derived  the  means  of  government  and  sub- 
sistence. Adalbert  improved  the  opportunity  which  these 
repeated  vexations  afforded  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the 
king  the  same  vindictive  hatred  of  the  whole  Saxon  race 
which  rankled  in  his  own  breast. 

The  archbishop  of  Bremen  was  not  more  fortunate 
in  his  foreign  than  his  domestic  management.  Disgrace  0f 
After  the  abduction  of  the  young  king-  from  Adalbert  of 
the  guardianship  of  the  empress  Ag-nes  in  the  Bremen* 
year  1062,  the  archbishop-regent  Hanno  of  Cologne,  as 
long  as.  he  held  the  reins  of  power,  kept  the  balance 
pretty  evenly  between  the  rival  popes,  Alexander  and 
Honorius.  Finding  himself  supplanted  by  the  influence 
of  Adalbert,  he  drew  over  to  the  party  of  Alexander,  and 
surrendered  himself  to  the  influence  of  Damiani  and  the 
Italian  reformers.1"  Adalbert  meanwhile  extended  an 
inefficient  support  to  the  cause  of  Honorius;  the  ill- 
success  of  the  latter  threw  further  discredit  upon  his 
administration,  filled  up  the  measure  of  error  or  mis- 
fortune, and  encouraged  his  enemies  to  play  a bold  game 
for  the  recovery  of  power.  Counting  upon  the  general 
dissatisfaction  of  the  country,  the  two  archbishops,  Sieg- 
fried of  Maintz  and  Hanno  of  Cologne,  of  their  own 
authority  assembled  a convention  of  the  estates  of  the 
empire  at  Tribur  on  the  Rhine,  and  put  to  the  king  the 
short  alternative  of  dismissing  his  minister  or  resigning 
the  crown.  His  first  thought  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
treasonable  message  was  to  resist  it  in  arms ; but  the  mis- 


“ Before  the  year  1065  Hanno  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  Damiani. 
The  celebrated  “ Disceptatio”  (see  c.  ii. 
p.  202  of  this  Book),  and  several  extant 
letters  of  the  latter,  are  addressed  to 
him.  Before  that  time  Hanno  had  cer- 


tainly paid  one,  probably  two,  visits  to 
his  confederate  Godfrey  of  Tuscany. 
It  may  be  therefore  conjectured  that 
mortification  at  the  loss  of  power  was  the 
secret  of  the  holy  man’s  conversion. 
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conduct  of  the  favourite  Wernher,°  and  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers. deprived  him  of  the  sympathy  now  so  necessary 
to  his  interests;  and  before  he  could  strike  a blow,  his 
cause  was  lost.  No  course  remained  but  to  lend  his 
name  and  authority  to  an  assemblage  which  the  public 
law  of  the  empire  pronounced  an  act  of  rebellion.  He 
mounted  the  throne  as  sovereign  and  president,  but 
Captivity  of  found  every  face  among  the  lieges  present 
the  king,  averted  from  him.  For  a moment  he  medi- 
tated  resistance;  he  attempted  flight,  and  found  him- 
self a helpless  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  In  this 
dilemma  Adalbert  saved  him  from  his  most  serious  diffa- 
culty  by  a voluntary  retirement,  and  the  king  sullenly 
submitted  to  the  terms  dictated  by  the  victorious  oppo- 

sition.  . . ... 

In  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  weaning  him  from  the  dis- 
solute habits  he  had  contracted  under  the  loose 
H r?a|et  and*  superintendence  of  Adalbert,  the  two  arch- 
contempiated  bishops  now  insisted  upon  his  fulfilment  of  a 
divorce.  C0n^raC[;  0f  marriage  his  father  had  entered  into 
for  him  with  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Markgrave  Otto 
of  Susa.  Henry  offered  no  resistance,  but  transferred 
all  the  dislike  he  entertained  for  the  proposers  to  the 
innocent  bride  they  had  forced  upon  him.  The  nuptials 
were  duly  solemnised;  but  the  young  queen,  though  ac- 
complished and  affectionate,  was  from  the  moment  of  her 
marriage  regarded  by  Henry  with  undisguised  aversion. 
They  continued,  however,  to  live  for  a period  of  two 
years  under  the  same  roof ; and  in  that  interval  the  king 
assumed  his  proper  position  in  the  state,  and  filled  it 
with  credit,  yet  without  losing  sight  of  his  project  of 
emancipation  from  the  matrimonal  yoke  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  enemies.  With  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 
rapacious  character  of  the  primate  of  Maintz,  the  king 
had  hoped  to  make  him  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
divorce  he  contemplated.  The  bargain  was,  in  fact, 
struck  between  them ; but  political  impediments  dis- 
abled Henry  from  performing  his  part  of  the  contract ; 


n He  was  slain  in  an  affray  with  the  brutally  plundered  and  ill  used, 
inhabitants  of  Ingelheim,  whom  he  had 
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and  the  primate,  unwilling*,  unless  sure  of  his  reward,  to 
incur  the  odium  of  assisting*  him  to  put  away  his  in- 
nocent consort,  sent  secret  information  of  the  Heisbe- 
kingfs  project  to  pope  Alexander  II.  Mean-  ^Ybhh<f 
while  the  king*,  in  ig*norance  of  the  treachery  of  s[egfried°of 
his  accomplice,  hastened  to  prosecute  his  suit  Maintz- 
before  a hig*h  commission-court,  or  synod,  assembled  by 
archbishop  Siegfried  at  Maintz  to  hear  the  cause.  But 
while  on  the  road  Henry  learnt,  to  his  dismay,  that  a 
leg*ate  had  arrived  from  Rome  with  peremptory  instruc- 
tions to  inhibit  the  proceeding*.0 

That  legate  was  no  less  important  a person  than 
Peter  Damiani,  the  most  rigid  moral  censor  of  _ 
his  age,  and  disagreeably  known  to  the  king1  0f  Damiani 
by  the  austere  rebuke  addressed  to  his  friend  as^“srlc‘he 
and  favourite  Adalbert  for  the  support  he  had 
afforded  to  pope  Honorius  II.  Henry  was  with  dif- 
ficulty persuaded  to  meet  the  legate.  By  his  command 
the  court  was  transferred  from  Maintz  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Mayne.  The  prelates  and  princes  summoned  re- 
paired to  that  city,  and  were  followed  by  Damiani  into 
the  king’s  presence.  The  swaggering  and  restless  man- 
ner of  Henry  contrasted  disadvantageous^  with  the 
calm  demeanour  and  venerable  aspect  of  the  churchman ; 
and  the  first  address  of  the  latter  put  an  end  to  all  hope 
of  success.  Before  the  proposal  of  a divorce  could  be 
propounded,  Damiani  declared  the  object  of  the  commis-  , 
sion  of  divorce  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  repugnant  to  the  Christian  profession,  and  dero- 
gatory to  the  honour  of  the  crown.  “ If”  said  he,  M the 
king  may  not  be  deterred  by  man’s  law,  let  him  at  least 
show  some  regard  for  his  own  reputation;  let  him  be- 
ware lest  the  poison  of  evil  example,  beginning'  with  the 
loftiest  in  station,  pollute  the  whole  mass  of  his  people ; 
lest  he,  the  avenger  of  crime,  become  himself  the  ring- 
leader in  vicious  indulgence.  But  if,  after  all,  the  king 
shall  not  incline  his  ear  to  purer  counsels,  it  will  be  the 


°Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1069.  See  arch-  pp.  179,  180;  Pagi,  Crit.  ad  Baron,  an. 
bishop  Siegfried’s  letter  to  the  pope,  in-  1069,  No.  i.  to  No.  v. 
serted  in  the  Concil.  ed.  Colet.  tom.  xii. 
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duty  of  the  pope,  not  ais  a matter  of  choice,  hut  of  dire 
necessity,  to  prevent  the  intended  crime  by  force  of  law 
and  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers  intrusted  to  him.  And, 
of  a truth,  the  holy  father  will  not  by  any  means  be 
prevailed  upon  to  confer  the  imperial  crown  upon  one 
who  shall,  by  so  pestilent  an  example,  bring  disgrace 
upon  himself  and  the  whole  Christian  profession. 

The  preliminary  objection  of  the  legate  was  adopted  by 
Successor  acclamation,  and  Henry  abandoned  all  further 
Damiani.  attempt  to  prosecute  his  suit.  It,  ne  ^aia, 
“such  be  your  pleasure,  I will  strive  to  bear  as  well  as  1 
may  the  burden  I am  unable  to  cast  off.”  After  this 
declaration  he  sullenly  turned  his  back  upon  the  as- 
sembly ; and  without  honouring  the  legate  even  with  a 
passing  salute,  he  set  forward  upon  his  return  to  Goslar, 
attended  by  a slender  bodyguard  of  scarcely  forty  knights. 
Thither  he  was,  by  his  orders,  followed  by  his  amiable 
and  insulted  queen.  Henry  received  her  with  his  ac- 
customed courtesy  of  manner.  But  the  rooted  aversion 
with  which  he  regarded  the  authors  of  his  humiliation 
still  clung  to  the  person  of  Bertha;  and  though  they 
lived  under  the  same  roof,  no  further  intercourse  took 
place  till  years  of  patient  and  loving  endurance  had  over- 
come the  unreasonable  personal  dislike  of  Henry.  Bertha 
afterwards  bore  him  several  children,  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  her  days  his  tender  and  faithful  companion 
under  every  vicissitude  of  his  changeful  fortunes.11 - 

After  his  resignation,  in  the  year  1066,  archbishop 
Adalbert  Adalbert  had  resided  at  Bremen,  watching  the 
stimulates  movements  and  repelling  the  repeated  inroads 
thHe“r°fof  his  enemies  the  duke  Magnus  of  Saxony 
the  Saxons.  an(j  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Billung.  Ibe 
luckless  issue  of  the  divorce- cause  in  1069,  however, 
brought  with  it  his  recall  to  the  court  and  councils  of 
the  king.  After  his  retreat  from  Frankfort,  Henry  cast 
off  all  show  of  deference  for  the  authors  of  the  mortifica- 
tions he  had  endured ; and  their  accomplice  and  enemy 
Adalbert  at  once  resumed  all  his  former  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  monarch.  He  brought  back  to  the  me- 

p Lamb . Schqffh . an.  1069;  Pertz , v.  174,  175. 
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mory  of  Henry  the  ancient  feud  of  his  house  with  the 
race  of  Billung,  and  stimulated  him  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  that  could  lead  to  no  other  result  than  a de- 
structive civil  war.q  By  forced  requisitions  and  compul- 
sory labour,  the  numerous  royal  castles  erected  within 
the  Saxon  lordships  were  strengthened  and  stored  with 
provisions,  and  several  new  forts  were  erected  in  various 
commanding  positions.  The  Saxons  beheld  with  dismay 
these  preparations  for  their  subjugation.  But  their  remon- 
strances were  repelled  by  the  court,  and  no  alternative 
remained  but  to  submit,  or  to  combine  for  their  defence. 

Duke  Otto  of  Nordheim,  issue  of  a princely  race,  and 
the  possessor  of  extensive  fiefs  and  demesnes 
within  the  Saxon  circles,  was  regarded  as  the  viXon  of" 
natural  chief  of  the  malcontents,  and  fell,  of  d“keOu.° of 
course,  under  suspicion  of  a conspiracy  to  com- 
bine the  threatened  dynasts  against  the  crow.  The  inten- 
tion or  the  deed,  either  or  both,  were  regarded  as  overt 
acts  of  treason.  At  the  instigation  of  Adalbert,  Egino,  a 
person  of  noble  birth,  but  of  evil  reputation,  denounced 
the  duke  as  author  of  a plot  to  murder  the  king,  and 
pledged  himself  to  make  good  the  charge  upon  the  body 
of  the  traitor.  In  reply  to  the  challenge,  Duke  Otto  rea- 
sonably protested  against  the  legality  of  a summons  to 
defend  life,  honour,  and  estate,  against  an  accusation 
unsupported  by  any  proof  of  criminality,  but  the  simple 
deposition  of  a man  of  inferior  rank,  bankrupt  in  charac-. 
ter,  and  in  every  respect  disqualified  to  call  a prince  of 
the  empire  into  the  lists.  The  king'  peremptorily  over- 
ruled the  plea,  and  the  gallant  duke  consented  to  wave 
his  privilege  upon  the  king’s  safe-conduct  to  and  from 
the  placfe  of  combat.  But  this  proper  request  was  re- 
fused; the  king  would  make  no  terms  with  a subject 
under  charge  of  treason;  and  the  duke  was  informed 
that  except  he  appeared  on  the  appointed  day  and  place, 
and  there  committed  his  cause  to  the  judgment  of  God 
and  his  peers,  he  would  be  dealt  with  as  a convicted  rebel 
and  traitor.  The  denial  of  the  legal  inquest  preliminary 

q Adam . Eremens.  lib.  iii.  c.  58,  ap.  1072,  ibid.  v.  p.  189. 

Pcrfc,  vii.  p.  359.  Lamb.  Schaffn . an. 
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to  the  wager  of  battle,  but,  above  all,  the  refusal  of  the 
safe-conduct,  convinced  the  duke  that  his  cause  was  pre- 
judged, and  that,  whatever  the  result,  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  upon  the  justice  of  the  court.  He  and  his 
fellow-sufferers,  therefore,  resolved  rather  to  commit  life 
and  honour  to  the  keeping  of  their  own  good  swords  than 
to  the  doubtful  faith  of  either  king  or  courtier.  In  that 
age,  however,  the  rejection  of  the  cc  judgment  of  (jod 
was  almost  equivalent  to  a confession  of  guilt ; and  upon 
the  day  appointed  for  the  ordeal  the  assembled  court  ot 
peers  saw  no  alternative  but  to  pronounce  a verdict  ot 
u guilty,”  and  to  condemn  the  culprit  to  the  forfeiture 
of  life,  honour,  and  estate. 

Thoroughly  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this  mock- 
er}7' of  justice,  the  executive  forces  of  the  court 
^pUvit^of  spread  themselves  over  the  Saxon  principalities, 
the  Saxon  jror  nearly  a twelvemonth  the  Saxons  continued 
pnnces.  ^ oppose  a gallant  resistance  to  the  invaders; 
but  either  the  absence  of  the  needful  preparation,  or  the 
want  of  combination  among  themselves,  rendered  their 
efforts  unavailing.  Dukes  Otto  of  Nordheim  and  Magnus 
of  Saxony  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  and  were 
committed  to  close  custody,  to  await  their  fate  at  t e 
pleasure  of  the  king  and  their  mortal  foe  Adalbert.  Du 
at  the  close  of  the  war  men  stood  aghast  at  the  terrible 
amount  of  misery  and  devastation  which  the  unbridled 
passions  of  their  master  and  his  minion  had  entailed  upon 
some  of  the  most  flourishing  and  fertile  districts  of  the 
empire.  A burning  thirst  for  revenge  smouldered  m 
every  Saxon  breast,  and  the  princes  oi  the  empire  beheld 
with  misgiving  the  anomalous  composition  ot 
the  armies  with  which  Henry  had  achieved  the 
°f  the  humiliation  of  their  colleagues.  It  was  sus- 
empire.  pecj.ec^  faat  if  he  should,  by  dint  of  forfeitures 
and  confiscations,  be  enabled  to  amass  the  funds  necessary 
to  maintain  a mercenary  army,  independent  of  the  con- 
stitutional militia  of  the  empire,  their  honours  and  pos- 
sessions would  not  long  survive  his  success.  After  what 
had  befallen  duke  Otto,  attendance  upon  the  court  of  the 
sovereign,  to  w^hich  they  were  bound  by  their  duty  as 
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vassals,  appeared  fraught  with  danger;  and  the  two 
powerful  princes,  dukes  Rodolph  of  Swabia  and  Berthold 
of  Carinthia,  declined  the  imperial  summons  to  court  and 
council.  Berthold  was  peremptorily  declared  guilty  of 
treason,  and  deposed  from  his  dukedom ; Rodolph  for  the 
moment  escaped  the  like  sentence,  only  through  the  inter- 
cession of  the  empress-mother. 

Murmurs,  however,  were  now  heard  from  many  quar- 
ters it  might  be  dangerous  to  overlook.  In  supposed 
the  year  1072  death  deprived  the  king  of  his  fa-  t^hse“^°ar 
vourite  minister,  Adalbert  of  Bremen.  Yielding  tion  of  the 
coldly  and  reluctantly  to  the  loudly-expressed  Saxons* 
wishes  of  the  estates,  Henry  once  more  called  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  to  the  head  of  affairs.  But  that  pre- 
late soon  found  his  counsels  slighted,  and  his  measures 
thwarted  by  the  undisguised  opposition  of  the  king  and  his 
favourites.  Foreseeing  the  storms  gathering  in  the  ho- 
rizon, he  resigned  in  disgust ; every  check  to  the  execution 
of  the  wildest  schemes  of  Heiny  against  the  liberties  of  his 
Saxon  enemies  was  removed ; the  hill-forts  and  castles 
intended  as  the  basis  of  operations  against  the  principal- 
ities were  strengthened  to  the  utmost,  and  new  ones  were 
constructed  where  most  serviceable  for  overawing  the  dis- 
affected districts.  For  all  these  works  the  forced  labour 
of  the  townsfolk  and  peasantry  was  put  in  requisition, 
and  the  king’s  garrisons  were  permitted  to  plunder  the 
surrounding  country  without  stint,  in  order  to  provide 
supplies  and  stores  for  the  defence  of  their  posts.  It 
was  rumoured,  and  believed  at  the  time,  that  the  king  in- 
tended to  expel  the  whole  resident  population  of  Saxony, 
and  to  repeople  that  country  with  Swabians,  in  whose 
loyalty  he  thought  he  could  place  a firmer  reliance.  It 
was  whispered  abroad  that  the  intolerable  exactions  of 
the  garrisons  were  intended  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
goading  the  people  into  revolt,  and  thus  to  furnish  the 
king  with  a pretext  for  his  tyrannical  design.  But  the 
Saxons,  says  the  historian  of  the  period,  by  their  admir- 
able patience  under  oppression,  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  king,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  some  more  plausible 
mode  of  entrapping  them  into  rebellion. 
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To  that  end  he  is  believed  to  have  renewed  the  nego- 
Affair  of  the  tiation  some  time  before  entered  into  with  the 
Thuringian  venal  archbishop  Siegfried  of  Maintz,  to  recover 
Uthes'  for  him  the  tithes  of  the  Thuringian  lordships/ 
making  it  a condition  of  the  compact,  that,  if  successful, 
one-half  the  sums  received  should  be  paid  into  the  royal 
treasury.  The  primate  eagerly  fell  in  with  the  proposal, 
and,  by  way  of  giving  colour  to  his  usurpation,  convoked 
a packed  synod  at  Erfurth  for  the  3d  of  March  1073,  to 
be  held  in  the  presence  of  the  king.*  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convocation  two  only,  the  abbots  of  Fulda 
and  Hersfeld,  dared  to  make  any  stand  for  the  ancient 
rights  of  the  threatened  proprietors.  But  their  proofs 
were  rejected;  their  defences  were  repelled  with  inso- 
lence by  the  archbishop ; and  in  the  last  resort  the  two 
abbots  declared  their  intention  of  appealing  to  the  pope 
against  the  contemplated  robbery.  This  resolution  had 
hardly  passed  their  lips,  when  the  king,  who  had  up  to 
that  moment  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion,  leaped  from 
the  throne  in  a paroxysm  of  rage,  and  swore  a round 
oath  that  u if  priest  or  parson  among  them  should  dare 
to  breathe  a word  in  the  ear  of  the  pope,  he  should  pay 
for  it  with  his  life ; nay,  that  he  would  so  utterly  root 
out  and  destroy  him,  and  all  that  he  could  call  his  own, 
that  the  terrors  of  his  vengeance  should  resound  in  the 
ears  of  posterity  for  ages  to  come.”  Resistance  for  the 
present  seemed  hopeless ; the  abbots  abandoned  a portion 
of  their  tithes,  to  save  the  rest.  The  abbot  of  Hersfeld 
was  let  off  upon  making  over  to  the  archbishop  one-third 
of  the  tithes  accruing  upon  the  demesne  lands  of  his  con- 
vent, and  one-half  of  those  leviable  upon  the  other  parishes 
and  benefices  appropriate  to  the  abbey.  Fulda  fared 
somewhat  better;  the  abbot  obtained  exemption  for  his 
demesne,  but  gave  up  a moiety  of  his  appropriate  or  pa- 
rochial tithes  to  the  archbishop.1 


r The  stipulated  price  of  the  arch- 
bishop’s acquiescence  in  the  divorce  of 
Henry,  but  which  he  was  at  the  moment 
unable  to  comply  with,  and  which  non- 
compliance  had  induced  the  archbishop 
to  betray  his  design  to  the  pope. 

• Lambert  names  only  the  bishops  of 


Bamberg,  Hildersheim,  Zeitz,  and  Osna- 
briick,  the  abbots  of  Eulda,  Hersfeld, 
and  some  other  heads  of  great  conven- 
tual houses. 

1 After  some  consideration,  we  think 
the  account  of  the  contemporary  histo- 
rian Lambert  runs  as  stated  in  the  text. 
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The  submission  of  the  two  great  abbeys,  it  appears, 
intimidated  the  other  holders  of  appropriate 
tithes,  and  they  meekly  submitted  to  the  for-  aspect  o”8 
feiture.  The  country  remained  undisturbed,  affairs  in 
and,  11  there  be  truth  m the  motive  imputed  to 
the  king,  he  failed  in  driving*  his  Saxon  subjects  into 
rebellion.  But  he  succeeded  in  heaping  up  an  abundant 
store  of  discontent  and  hatred  against  the  day  of  retri- 
bution. “He  knew,”  says  the  historian,  “that  what  he 
had  done  would  draw  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the 
holy  see;  and  such  was  his  dread  of  an  appeal,  that, 
before  the  dispersion  of  the  synod,  he  again  threatened 
the  two  abbots  with  his  vengeance,  if,  by  then*  act  or 
connivance,  or  if  in  any  manner,  complaint  against  the 
decision  of  the  synod  should  reach  the  ears  of  the  pope.” 
These  apprehensions  were  not  without  foundation;  and 
it  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  at  that  moment  he 
had  had  an  adviser  at  his  elbow  who  could  have  in- 
structed him  how  to  encounter  the  shafts  of  the  formid- 
able monitor  who,  but  a few  days  after  the  completion 
of  this  nefarious  job,  mounted  the  papal  throne." 

The  character  and  capacities  displayed  by  king 
Henry  I Y.  up  to  the  moment  he  appears  upon  Henry  jy 
the  stage  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  his  and 
great  opponent,  become  of  importance  to  theGregory  vn' 
progress  of  the  narrative.  All  the  conflicting  interests 
of  church  and  state  were,  so  to  speak,  represented  in  the 


The  terms  “curtes  dominicales”  are 
used  to  denote  demesne  lands,  i.e.  lord- 
ships,  farms,  or  lands,  held  by  the  con- 
vent proprio  jure,  and  corresponding  in 
their  nature  with  our  tenure  in  Frank- 
almoigne.  The  “ ecclesise”  spoken  of 
as  attached  to  the  convents  were  pro- 
bably “ appropriations that  is,  cures 
of  souls  annexed  to  and  supplied  from 
the  convents.  It  appears  that  in  this 
case  the  archbishop  set  up  a more  an- 
cient appropriation  to  his  see  of  all 
tithes,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  within 
bis  province}  overriding,  therefore,- all 
prescription  or  custom  to  the  contrary. 
It  is  possible  that  Siegfried  founded  his 
claim  upon  some  perverted  construc- 
tion of  tne  capitularies  of  Charlemagne, 


which  gave  to  the  archbishop  the  right 
of  superintendence  over  the  application 
of  tithes  according  to  the  then  subsisting 
rules  of  canon  law.  See  Cap . Longob. 
an.  803,  § 19,  ap.  Pertz , Leg.  i.  p.  Ill ; 
Car.  Mag.  Capet,  an.  779,  § 7,  ibid.  p. 
36.  Grattan.  Decret.  q.  xvi.  cc.  44,  45, 
46,  56,  57,  ap.  Richter,  C.  J.  C.  i.  pp. 
664-668.  Upon  the  subject  of  “ appro- 
priations,” see  Blacks.  Com.  ed.  Stephen, 
vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

u Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1073,  ubi  sup. 
We  have  avoided  encumbering  our  foot- 
notes with  the  citation  of  particular  pas- 
sages from  the  Annals  of  Lambert,  the 
only  thoroughly  trustworthy  authority 
for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Germany 
within  this  period. 
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persons  of  these  two  actors.  Opportunity  has  already 
occurred  of  taking  some  measure  of  the  talents  and  de- 
signs of  the  champion  of  ecclesiastical  privilege ; we  may 
therefore,  in  this  place,  advantageously  introduce  to  the 
reader  the  contemporary  estimate  of  the  qualifications  of 
him  on  whose  shoulders  the  whole  burden  of  a defensive 
warfare  of  vast  difficulty  and  danger  was  about  to  devolve. 
Excepting  in  the  qualities  of  courage  and  intensity  of 
purpose,  there  is  no  single  point  of  similarity  in  the  two 
characters;  yet  their  fitness  for  the  several  parts  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  great  drama  was  pretty  evenly 
balanced,  and  the  weapons  of  their  warfare,  though  of 
different  form  and  temper,  were  wielded  with  no  more 
scrupulous  regard  for  truth  and  honesty  on  the  one  side 
than  on  the  other. 

Henry  was  possessed  of  natural  abilities  beyond  me- 
Education  ^iocrity  5 ^ i*3  difficult  to  imagine  any  kind 

and  cha-  of  education  better  adapted  to  give  them  a 
Henr^iv  wrong'  direction  than  that  of  which  he  was  the 
y ‘ subject  and  the  victim.  Petted  and  indulged 
by  the  empress-mother  up  to  the  thirteenth  jrear  of  his 
age,  all  his  boyish  passions  were  suddenly  called  into 
violent  action  by  the  treasonable  abduction  which  tore 
him  from  her  arms.  His  desperate  leap  from  the  deck 
of  the  conspirators’  vessel  into  the  broad  and  rapid 
Rhinev  might  have  taught  his  jailors  that  they  had  no 
acquiescent  character  to  deal  with.  The  habits  of  the 
morose  prelate,  to  whose  custody  he  was  consigned,  in- 
spired him  with  unmitigated  disgust,  and  taught  him 
the  first  lessons  of  dissimulation.  The  incongruous  mix- 
ture of  ascetic  pietism  with  the  most  vulgar  motives  of 
worldly  cupidity  in  his  tutor  could  hardly  escape  the  at- 
tention of  the  shrewd  and  observant  youth.  He  sub- 
mitted with  apparent  resignation  to  a state  of  bondage 
he  had  no  power  to  change ; but  he  learnt  to  suppress 
feeling,  to  cherish  resentments,  to  mistake  license  for 
liberty,  and  to  regard  moral  and  constitutional  restraints- 
upon  his  arbitrary  will  as  treason  to  his  state  and  person. 
Adalbert  of  Bremen  was  the  person  of  all  others  best 

v Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1062. 
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qualified  to  bring1  these  dispositions  to  maturity.  He 
had  undertaken  to  retrieve,  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
spirators of  1062,  those  affections  which  they  had  for- 
feited; but  he  betrayed  the  betrayers,  and  diverted  to 
his  personal  profit  the  power  which  his  fascinating*  man- 
ners soon  established  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil.  Adal- 
bert was  the  only  person  in  the  world,  except  his  mother, 
Agnes,  whom  Henry  had  ever  loved.  Under  his  super- 
intendence the  boy-king  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  freedom 
from  all  those  restraints  which  the  austerity  of  Hanno 
had  so  rigidly  enforced ; and  he  surrendered  himself  to 
pleasures  and  indulgences  which,  if  we  were  to  believe 
the  hostile  reports  of  his  early  habits,  must  have  alto- 
gether broken  down  and  ruined  a mental,  as  well  as  a 
bodily  constitution  of  a less  substantial  cast.  Asso- 
ciated from  his  fourteenth  year  with  lawless,  voluptuous, 
and  insolent  boon  companions,  with  the  daily  example  of 
plottings,  treasons,  plunderings,  jobbings,  venalities,  and 
corruptions  of  every  shade  before  his  eyes,  the  wonder  is 
that  his  mental  and  bodity  health  should  not  have  broken 
down  together.  And  yet  his  boyish  debaucheries  do  not 
appear  to  have  materially  injured  either. 

But  in  these  youthful  extravagances  there  was  ground 
enough  for  slanderous  tongues  to  heap  up  a Accusations 
mountain  of  inculpation.  Every  error,  every  against 
crime  or  mistake,  whether  his  own  or  those  of  Henry  1V‘ 
his  guardians,  companions,  or  ministers,  was,  with  ruth- 
less severity,  and  often  with  malignant  falsehood  or  ex- 
aggeration, written  down  to  his  account.  If  one -half 
the  items  in  the  black  catalogue  of  crimes  imputed  to 
him  by  the  envenomed  pen  of  priest  Bruno  of  Merseburg- 
had  been  true,  it  is  inconceivable  how  such  a miscreant 
should  have  found  a friend  in  the  world. w Yet  he  did 


w For  these  libels  see  the  first  four- 
teen or  fifteen  chapters  of  the  work  of 
Bruno  of  Merseburg,  entitled  M De  Bello 
Saxonico,”  ap.  Pertz,  y.  pp.  330-335. 
Bruno  accuses  Henry  of  lewdness,  in- 
cest, adulteries,  murders,  rapes,  seduc- 
tions, poisonings,  unnatural  lusts,  &c. 
&c.,  for  each  of  which  peccadilloes  he 
has  an  anecdote  in  the  shape  of  a depo- 


sition or  a hearsay.  The  only  modern 
German  historian  of  any  eminence  who 
has  accepted  the  story  of  Bruno  is  Prof. 
Leo,  in  his  “ Geschichte  v.  Italien,” 
vol.  i.  p.  440.  The  rest  reject  Bruno’s 
catalogue  of  Henry’s  youthful  misdeeds, 
as  either  provably  untrue,  or  so  dis- 
figured by  the  malignity  of  the  writer  as 
to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  credit. 
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find  friends,  who  adhered  to  him  with  exemplary  affec- 
tion and  fidelity — among1  them  his  own  slighted  and  in- 
jured wife — throughout  the  most  desperate  crises  of  his 
adventurous  life, — friends,  even  among  those  whom,  if 
we  were  to  believe  his  slanderers,  he  had  most  unpardon- 
ably  injured. 

But  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  only  shared  the  fate  of 
The  policy  all  upon  whom  the  wrath  of  the  church  of  Rome 
of  slander.  }ja8  fallen.  The  accursed  enemy  of  God  and 
His  church  was  an  outlaw  from  the  realms  of  candour, 
justice,  and  mercy.  It  is  a fact  of  no  mean  importance, 
that,  from  the  date  of  the  great  controversy  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  to  that  in  which  the  mouth  of  Rome 
was  gagged  by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth,  she  revelled  in  cursings  and  slanders,  which  the 
better  spirit  of  some  among  her  own  most  devoted  sons 
was  prompt  to  rebuke.  But  she  knew  that  an  enemy  once 
divested  of  his  good  name  was  more  than  half  conquered; 
that  an  operative  calumny  paralyses  defence;  that  the 
curse  of  the  church,  in  most  minds,  deprived  her  victim  of 
all  right  to  a living  character  among  men ; and  therefore 
she  made  it  her  business,  by  repeated  blows,  to  crush  the 
last  remains  of  social  sympathy  in  which  it  lives  and 
breathes.  There  is  no  crime  against  which  history  is 
bound  to  raise  her  voice  with  more  inexorable  severity 
than  this. 

Stenzely  in  his  “ Hist,  of  the  Eranconian  having  reference  exclusively  to  boyhood 
Emperors”  (vol.  ii.  p.  55),  points  out  the  and  youth  — should  be  true.  Luden 
inconsistencies  and  self-contradictions  (Gesch.  d.  Deutsch.  vol.  viii.  p.  690, 
abounding  in  the  work  of  Bruno,  and  note  2)  indignantly  rejects  them  as 
the  improbability  that  any  material  por-  worthless  slander, 
tion  of  his  criminations — all  of  them 
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CHAPTER  V. 

% 

NATURE  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  CHURCH-ESTATE. 

Nature  of  church-estate  in  land — Of  three  kinds:  1.  Tithes — To  whom  payable — 
Division  of  tithes  by  bishops,  &c. — Attempts  at  restitution — 2.  Freeholds  in 
perpetuity — Tenure  of  church-lands  under  the  Carolingian  princes — Accumula- 
tion of  church-estate  under  the  Saxon  princes — The  ecclesiastical  proprietary 
and  the  crown— 3.  Lay  estate  or  fief  granted  to  spiritual  persons  and  bodies — 
Incidental  alliance  of  church  and  state ; transfers  the  powers  of  the  secular 
state  to  the  clergy — Right  of  appointment  in  the  crown — Antagonism  of  the 
church — Mode  of  election  in  Germany — the  ring  and  staff — Direct  nomination 
by  the  crown — Clerical  holders  liable  to  the  temporal  judicatures — Prevalence 
of  simony  in  Germany. 

We  cannot  conveniently  approach  the  history  of  the 
great  controversy  which  sprung  up  towards  the  Nature  of 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  without  some  ac- church-estate 
quaintance  with  the  character  and  tenure  of  the  m lani 
landed  estate  attached  to  or  enjoyed  by  the  church,  and 
of  the  kind  of  relation  thereby  introduced  between  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  government.  It  must  always 
be  a critical  task  to  establish  any  firm  basis  of  law  upon 
which  to  rest  our  judgment  respecting  the  merits  of  the 
adverse  claims  advanced  by  either  against  the  other.  Yet 
where  the  law  that  might  otherwise  govern  our  decision 
is  uncertain  or  contradictory,  we  must  endeavour,  from 
custom  and  usage,  from  ancient  practice  and  the  in- 
dispensable requirements  of  civil  government,  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusion  as  to  the  moral  and  political  expediency, 
if  not  of  the  justice,  of  such  adverse  claims  and  preten- 
sions. We  have  already  alluded  to  the  pontifical  theory 
of  church-estate,1  and  it  is  requisite  in  this  place  to  in- 
quire whether  any,  and  w’hat,  portion  of  that  vast  mass  of 
landed  wealth  acquired  by  the  church  u can  be  fairly 

R Chap.  iii.  p.  244  of  this  Book. 
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brought  within  the  description  of  spiritual  endowment, 
and  be  entitled  to  that  exemption  from  temporal  liabilities 
which  theoretically  attached  to  all  original  grants  or  gifts 
for  pious  uses.”b 

The  estate  and  interest  in  lands  appurtenant  to 
of  three  churches  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  IV.  and  his 
kinds,  predecessors  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  was 
of  three  different  kinds:  (1)  Tithes;  (2)  Freeholds  in 
perpetuity ; and  (3)  Lay  estate , or  fief  held  by  spiritual 
persons  or  bodies-corporate,  and  therefore  in  their  nature 
liable  to  all  the  incidents,  duties,  and  services  they  were 
subject  to  in  lay  hands.  To  this  latter  species  of  estate, 
besides  lands  and  other  corporeal  tenements,  we  may 
reckon  a variety  of  civil  and  military  offices  and  honours 
often  conferred  upon  ecclesiastics ; and  in  some  cases  an- 
nexed to  the  spiritual  office  by  special  grant  or  by  right 
of  succession.0 

1 . With  reference  to  tithes  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
i Tithes-,  properly  legislative  introduction  of  this  charge 
to  whom’  on  the  land  is  very  generally  ascribed  to  Charle- 
payable'  magne.  Before  his  time,  the  charge  was  either 
wholly  voluntary,  or  leviable  only  by  stress  of  spiritual 
censures.  That  prince,  it  is  said,  brought  tithes  into  legal 
existence,  and  directed  them  to  be  received  by  u the  priests 
of  the  people.”d  It  was  at  no  time  doubted  that  tithes 
were  in  their  origin  and  destination  a specific  provision 
for  the  support  of  religious  worship  and  the  cure  of  souls; 
and  that  they  were  exclusively  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose. Charlemagne  directed  them  to  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  of  which  one  only  was  to  go  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese;  the  other  three  were  assigned  in  undefined  pro- 
portions to  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  churches, 

b See  ubi  sup.  p.  246. 
c “The  bishop  of  Wurzburg,’ * says 
Adam  of  Bremen  (1.  iv.  c.  162,  ubi  sup.), 

“was  before  this  the  only  prelate  (in 
Germany  ) who  possessed  the  whole  civil, 
criminal,  and  military  jurisdiction  with- 
in his  diocese.  After  his  example,  our 
archbishop  (of  Bremen)  so  managed 
matters  that  the  same  county  jurisdic- 
tion (the  right  of  civil  and  criminal  jus- 


tice) within  his  province  was  annexed 
to  his  church.”  Conf.  Schmidt , Gesch. 
d.  Deutsch.  ii.  pp.  473, 474. 

d “ Sacerdotes  populi” — terms  under- 
stood to  mean  those  priests  who  had  the 
immediate  cure  of  souls  within  the  parish 
or  tithable  district.  See  Van  Espen , 
Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  36:  “De  jureparochorum 
decimis,  et  cui  parochise  debeantur.’’ 
See  also  note  (a)  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
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the  support  of  the  working-  clergy,  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor  oi  the  tithed  district  or  parish.® 

next  following-  ag-es,  however,  we  frequently 
tind  the  bishop  m possession  of  a much  larg-er  n.7  . , 

share,  sometimes  of  the  entire  tithe  of  the  pro-  “by 
vince  or  diocese.  The  g-eneral  management  bishops’ &c- 
and  distribution  of  tithe  had,  in  fact,  been  intrusted  by 
Charlemag-ne  to  the  bishops  ;f  a provision  of  law  which 
might  be  construed  so  as  to  make  the  bishops  the  col- 
lectors and  receivers,  as  well  as  the  distributors,  of  the 
tithes,  and  thus  hold  out  an  irresistible  temptation  to  re- 
tain at  least  the  largest  share  of  the  proceeds  for  their 
own  use.  To  this  vicious  construction  of  the  law  we 
may  perhaps  trace  the  claim  of  archbishop  Siegfried  to 
the  whole  tithe  of  Thuringia,  as  appropriate  to  his  see.g 
±iut,  m tact,  throughout  this  and  the  following  ages,  the 
practice  of  appropriating  to  conventual  and  collegiate 
odies,  parishes,  and  churches,  with  cure  of  souls  within 
the  distncts  or  dioceses  over  which  their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended,  and  even  elsewhere,  became  very  general.  The 
tithes  collected  and  received  by  them  were  thus  frequently 
ransferred  to  bishops  and  abbots,  who  applied  them  with- 
out scruple  to  their  own  use,  and  with  little  regard  to 
the  duties  to  be  performed  in  respect  of  them.  In  this 
way  tithes  soon  became  the  subject  of  bargain  and  sale, 
exchange  and  feoffment,  like  any  other  kind  of  property, 
they  were  sometimes  even  granted  out,  mortgaged,  or 
pledged  to  laymen ; and  instances  occur  of  imperial 
donations  of  tithes  to  bishops  over  districts  lying  far 
?wn  dioceses.11  In  this  way  it  came  to 
pass  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  cathe- 
dral chapters  and  conventual  bodies  had  possessed  tliem- 


wC“P-  £P?cop.  an.  801,  ap.  Pertz, 
*•  P-  81-  Cap.  Fran. 
an  7q  i 77,VA'^  P-  36‘  Cap.  Franco/. 

812  lh'jbld\  I,'  CaP‘  de  ViUis’  a"- 

' Cap'  * Miss-  Comin. 

ao\^.rioP4.98-  Cop-  Lm*°b-  “• 

ainV  J!.4  ,{ccim®  in  Potestate  episcopi 
tnr  ’>  j? ; lteFna  Presbyteris  dispensen- 
tur.  Selar.  Capitt.  Keg.  Franc,  i.  pp. 


730  efc  834.  And  later  — **  Ut  decimae 
quse  singulis  dabuntur  ecelesiis,  per 
eonsulta  episcoporum,  a presbyteris  ad 
usum  eeclesise  et  pauperum  summa  dili- 
gentia  dispensentur.”  Id.  ibid.  p.  1172. 
e See  chap.  iv.  p.  262  of  this  Book. 
h Schmidt,  i.  p.  630.  The  pontiffs  of 
Rome,  we  suspect,  were  among  the  most 
conspicuous  delinquents  in  this  respect. 
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selves  of  almost  all  the  parochial  tithes,  and  that  the 
working  clergy  were  compelled  to  live  upon  occasional 
dues  and  oblations, — any  thing  they  could  pick  up  or 
extort,1 — to  the  great  cost  of  the  people,  and  injury  to 
the  parochial  poor.* 

Throughout  this  period,  indeed,  tithes  seem  to  have 
Attempts  at  been  regarded  and  dealt  with  in  most  respects 
restitution.  as  secular  estate.  Thus  they  were  granted  by 
popes  to  lay  princes  upon  pretence  of  some  special  spi- 
ritual merits  towards  the  holy  see.  Princes  enfeoffed 
them  to  churches,  and  even  to  lay  vassals,  without  scru- 
ple : kings,  nobles,  bishops,  and  abbots  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  the  payment  on  the  pleas  of  grants  and  pre- 
scriptions of  all  kinds,  and,  when  possessed  of  them, 
dealt  with  them  precisely  as  they  did  with  their  own 
demesne  lands.  Of  this  state  of  things  it  might  be  said, 
without  any  serious  exaggeration,  that  it  presented  the 
spectacle  of  a general  conspiracy,  involving  alike  church- 
men and  statesmen,  to  plunder  the  working  clergy  of 
the  maintenance  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the 
most  unequivocal  provision  of  the  law.  It  may  be  said, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Hildebrandine  reformers,  that  they 
were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  this  flagrant  abuse 
in  their  articles  of  impeachment  against  lay  patrons.J 

2.  Freeholds  in  perpetuity  were  possessed  by  the 
2.  Freeholds  churches  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
in  perpetuity.  t0  a Very  great  extent.  In  the  first  fervour  of 
conversion,  the  Germanic  conquerors  had  bestowed  a large 
share  of  the  newly-acquired  lands  upon  monasteries  and 
churches.  Bishops  and  abbots  thus  became  free  tenants, 


1 Van  Espen , Op.  ii.  p.  38.  The  rule 
of  the  Roman  canon  law  as  to  tithes  is 
clear  enough : laymen  are  incapable  of 
holding  tithes.;  as  it  respects  monastic 
and  capitular  bodies  holding  or  with- 
holding them  upon  the  pleas  of  prescrip- 
tion or  grant,  those  pleas  are  to  be  con- 
strued with  the  utmost  strictness  and  to 
the  letter.  See  also  Id,  c.  iv.  § 9,  giving 
an  extract  from  the  works  of  Thomas 
a Becket  (a.d.  1162-1170)— “Quod  de- 
bitus  decimarum  ad  solos  clcricos  ha- 
bentes  curam  animarum  pertinent,”  &c. 

1 A long  series  of  synodal  resolu- 


tions and  papal  decretals,  extending 
from  Greg.  VII.  to  Alexander  III.,  in- 
culcated upon  all  Christians  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  restoring  the  tithes  to  their 
original  uses.  But  no  one  of  these  pon- 
tiffs could  afford  to  forfeit  the  support 
of  their  friends  by  insisting  too  rigidly 
upon  obedience  to  this  precept.  They 
were,  therefore,  satisfied  with  holding 
out  such  ordinances  as  a rod  to  chastise 
the  doubtful  or  the  refractory.  See 
Eichhorn , ii.  p.  443  of  his  D.  R.  u.  St. 
Gesch. 
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with  all  the  powers  and  rights  of  lay  proprietors.  These 
acquisitions,  however,  were  placed  under  the  warranty 
and  protection  of  the  kings ; a state  of  things  which  after- 
wards led  to  great  inconvenience  and  abuse.  In  the  ear- 
lier portion  of  the  Merovingian  period  all  such  estates 
were  burdened  with  the  duties  and  renders  of  lay  domain, 
more  especially  with  the  levy  of  the  heriban  or  military 
array  of  the  kingdom ; and  inasmuch  as  they  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  regarded  *as  royal  donatives — granted 
u beneficio  regis” — and  in  that  character  closely  ana- 
logous to  the  like  grants  to  lay  ministerials  and  leudes, 
the  richer  abbeys  and  bishoprics  thus  endowed  were  often 
granted  out  to  lay  barons  as  a reward  for  past,  or  as  a 
retainer  for  their  future  services.11 

But  in  process  of  time  the  perseverance  of  the  clergy 
in  reclaiming  their  rights  was  very  generally  Tenure  of 
rewarded  by  the  restoration  of  the  church-lands  chuunr^r\ahneds 
to  the  right  owners,  discharged  from  most  of  CaroHngian 
the  burdens  which  rested  upon  them  in  the  Princes* 
hands  of  the  lay  occupants.  Subsequently  rights  of 
mint  and  market  were  added ; and  in  time  most  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  the  greater  monasteries  acquired 
the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  freemen  and 
non-freemen  resident  upon  the  estate  of  their  churches, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rojml  judges,1  and  with  absolute 
exemption  from  all  lay  control  over  the  management  and 
application  of  land  and  revenue.  With  all  these  pri- 
vileges there  was  connected  the  single  reserve  of  military 
service,  and  the  payments  or  purveyances  requisite  to  its 
due  performance.  These  obligations  remained  unalter- 
ably attached  to  all  kinds  of  tenure  of  land,  without  ex- 
ception,m and  in  this  respect  the  churches  could  claim  no 
exemption.  Though,  therefore,  the  Carolingian  princes 
were  great  benefactors  to  the  churches,  yet  the  military 
burdens  imposed  by  Charles  Martel  remained  unaltered 
throughout  the  reign  of  his  successors  till  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  and  even  to  a later  period.  Thus  it  hap- 

k The  most  notorious  offenders  in  this  1 See  the  diplomas  of  Charlemagne 
malpractice  were  Chilperic  of  Soissons  and  Louis  the  Pious,  ap.  Eichhorn,  loc. 
and  Charles  Martel.  See  Hist,  of  the  cifc.  p 407. 

Germ.  vol.  ii.  p.  685.  ™ Schmidt , vol.  i.  pp.  371-374. 
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pened  that,  besides  the  active  duties  of  the  heriban,  a 
variety  of  other  renders  and  paj^ments  were  exacted 
from  the  ecclesiastical  holders,  ostensibly  for  military 
purposes,  but  in  reality  for  the  benefit  of  the  royal 
treasury.11  In  this  way  the  lands  of  the  churches,  ex- 
cepting only  as  to  personal  services  and  the  incident  of 
forfeiture  for  treason,  fell  by  degrees  into  much  the  same 
position  towards  the  state  as  those  of  the  lay  vassals ; a 
position,  indeed,  which  almost  necessarily  resulted  from 
their  disproportionate  magnitude,  and  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  tenants. 

But  the  rate  at  which  church-property  accumulated 
Accumulation  under  the  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  dynas- 
estate*under  ^es  was  moderate  compared  with  its  advances 
the  Saxon  under  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Saxony.0 
princes.  Xlie  bishops  and  abbots  were  enriched,  not,  as 
heretofore,  by  gifts  of  single  plots  of  ground  or  farms, 
but  by  grants  of  whole  cities  and  towns,  by  cantons  and 
counties.  Thus  Otho  I.  gave  to  the  monastery  of  Mag- 
deburg several  boroughs  with  their  purlieus,  and  the 
rural  districts  appertaining  thereto.  Otho  II.  granted 
three  boroughs  out  of  the  imperial  domain  to  the  church 
of  Aschaffenburg,  with  all  the  lands  appurtenant.p  The 


n See  Schmidt,  ubi  sup. 

° Bishop  Ditmar  of  Merseburg  ob- 
serves, that  the  excessive  piety  of  Otho 
III.  carried  him  much  too  far  in  his  li- 
beralities to  the  churches.  “ Largitus- 
que  plurima  pietatis  opera  absque  tem- 
peramento.”  Schmidt , ii.  p.  183.  The 
saintly  emperor  Henry  H.  was  sensible 
of  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the 
great  increase  of  lands  in  mortmain. 
The  bishops,  however,  were  too  well 
aware  of  his  anxiety  to  “lay  up  for 
himself  treasures  in  heaven”  to  miss 
the  opportunity  of  enriching  their 
churches.  They  plied  him  diligently 
with  importunities  for  grants  of  land  and 
immunity.  Among  the  most  pressing  of 
these  applicants  was  the  saintly  bishop 
Meinwerck  ofPaderborn.  Once,  and 
once  only,  the  patience  of  the  canonised 
monarch  gave  way  under  the  stress  of 
solicitation — “May  God  and  all  his 
saints  confound  thee,”  said  he  to  the 
bishop,  “ for  that  thou  never  ceasest  to 


pluck  at  my  estate,  to  my  serious  loss, 
and  the  great  detriment  of  the  empire  1” 
— “ Nay,”  the  bishop  replied,  “ blessed 
rather  art  thou  therein,  that  thy  libe- 
rality to  the  church  shall  surely  throw 
wide  open  unto  thee  the  gates  of  ever- 
lasting bliss.”  Vit.  S.  Meinwerck,  c. 
79,  ap.  Leibnitz,  Rr.  Bruns w.  Ss.  tom.i. 
p.  554. 

p The  grant'ran  exactly  in  the  words 
of  our  feoffments  in  fee-simple,  thus— 
“We  give  and  grant  to  the  church  of 
A.  the  boroughs  or  towns  of  B.  C.  and 
D.,  with  the  lands  thereunto  appurte- 
nant, together  with  all  serfs,  male  and 
female,  buildings,  cultivated  and  uncul- 
tivated lands,  meadows,  pastures,  fields, 
woods,  waters,  watercourses,  vineyards, 
forests,  fisheries,  mills,  movables  and 
immovables  of  what  nature  and  kind 
soever,  to  have  and  to  hold,  assured,  and 
to  be  assured,  to  the  said  church  toge- 
ther with  all  things  thereunto  belong- 
ing.” Schmidt , ubi  sup.  pp.  185,  186. 
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terms  of  the  conveyance  do  not  appear  to  have  differed 
at  all  from  those  used  in  secular  grants  of  the  like 
nature.  And  in  practice,  notwithstanding  the  different 
character  and  calling  of  the  grantees,  the  same  ideas  of 
•the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  grant  appear  to  have 
been  entertained  by  the  spiritual  as  by  the  lay  vassal. 
Thus  bishops  and  abbots  buckled  on  armour,  mounted 
their  chargers,  and  marched  to  the  field  at  the  head  of 
their  sub-vassals  and  tenants,  in  discharge  of  the  feudal 
duties  incumbent  upon  their  lands ; nor  could  the  latter 
be  easily  persuaded  to  move  at  all  till  led  into  action  by 
their  lawful  chiefs.q 

Within  the  period  of  the  Saxon  and  Franconian  em- 
perors we  find  the  bishops  and  great  conventual  _ 
nouses  in  possession  or  the  best  and  most  pro-  siasticai  pro- 
ductive lands  in  the  empire;  and  it  becomes 
obvious  to  us  that,  if  this  important  portion  of 
the  public  force  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  service 
of  the  state,  the  whole  fabric  must  soon  fall  to  pieces. 
The  great  ecclesiastics,  indeed,  so  far  from  objecting  to 
these  unprofessional  demands,  entered  heartily  into  the 
sport  of  war,  and  bore  themselves  in  the  field  with  a 
degree  of  martial  prowess  which  might  become  the 
bravest  of  the  lay  chivalry.  In  their  dealings  with  their 
own  vassals,  and  with  their  neighbours,  they  closely  imi- 
tated the  lay  barons ; and  if,  in  the  private  feuds  and 
quarrels  which  arose  out  of  this  state  of  things,  the 
churchmen  were  frequently  the  losers,  they  had  at  least 
the  ear  of  the  age,  and  they  indemnified  themselves  by 
filling  the  welkin  with  complaints  of  the  rapacity  and  in- 
justice of  the  laity.  Meanwhile,  however,  they  applied 
themselves  diligently  to  the  improvement  of  their  military 
position;  they  multiplied  vassals  and  increased  a war- 
like dependency  by  a profuse  distribution  or  subinfeuda- 
tion of  church-lands  to  lay  followers,  upon  the  usual  con- 
ditions of  lay  tenure,  more  especially  of  military  service 
to  themselves  and  their  successors.  By  these  means  the 
princes  of  the  church  were  enabled  to  assemble  around 


* See  Ditmar , ap.  Schmidt , ii.  p.  212. 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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them  a force  superior  in  numbers,  and  even  more  gaily 
and  efficiently  equipped  than  the  most  powerful  of  the 
lay  barons.  At  the  same  time,  the  envy  which  this 
vain-glorious  display  excited  among  the  latter  served  to 
draw  them  into  closer  connection  with  the  court,  where 
all  their  hopes  of  advancement  centered.  At  the  court, 
indeed,  they  had  become,  by  their  territorial  wealth,  the 
superiority  of  their  attainments,  and  the  influence  of 
their  character  and  calling,  the  fittest  and  most  trust- 
worthy counsellors  of  the  monarch,  and  his  natural  allies 
against  an  overbearing  and  lawless  aristocracy.  The 
strength  derived  from  this  community  of  interest  enabled 
the  crown  to  contend  successfully  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  lay  estates  of  the  realm ; the  prerogative  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  afforded  to 
each  other  mutual  support  against  the  common  adver- 
sary ; and  a compactness  was  thus  imparted  to  the 
government  capable,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  of  resisting 
external  encroachment,  and  preventing  that  reciprocal 
attrition  which  so  often  disturbs  the  harmony  of  co- 
ordinate powers  in  the  state.  The  dissolution  of  this 
alliance  was  the  great  triumph  of  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory VII. ; the  errors  which  led  to  it  were  the  greatest 
of  Henry  IV.’s  political  life/ 

3.  In  virtue  of  this  alliance,  a third  species  of  estate 
a.  Lay  estate  became  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  ; an 
ranteifto  e8*a^e  a wholly  secular  character,  exclusively 

gspWhiai°  conversant  with  mundane  interests,  and  stand- 
persons,  &c.  jng.  jn  so  intimate  a relation  to  the  secular  go- 
vernment, that  the  dissolution  of  the  resulting  connection 
almost  implied  a dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  political  so- 
ciety. The  estate  in  question  consisted  in  civil  and  mili- 
tary jurisdictions,  and  lucrative  powers  of  administration 
which  in  process  of  time  had  been  annexed  in  fee  to  pre- 
lacies and  abbeys  by  the  liberality  or  the  necessities  of 
successive  sovereigns. 

The  advances  of  the  clergy  to  temporal  power  in 

' S eeVitmar,  ap.  Schmidt,  ii.  p.  191.  5;  ap.  Pertz,  vii.  pp.  322,  323,  and  337. 

Adam.  Brem.  lib.  11.  c.  45,  and  lib.  iii.  c. 
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France  and  Italy  during*  the  decline  of  the  Ca-  Incidental 
rolingian  dynasty  has  been  already  adverted  alliance  of 
to.3  The  same  process,  though  at  a slower  rate  chusrtca^eand 
and  to  a mitigated  extent,  had  been  steadily 
proceeding  in  the  Germanic  division  of  the  great  Frankish 
empire.  The  Christian  hierarchy  had,  as  heretofore  ob- 
served, supplied  the  model  upon  which  the  plan  of  ad- 
ministrative government  had  to  a great  extent  been 
framed.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  employing  its  ministers 
as  the  managers  of  that  scheme  lay  so  close  at  hand, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  sovereign  should  have 
adopted  it ; or  that  the  clergy  should  have  stepped  out 
of  their  professional  character  to  embrace  an  opportunity 
so  tempting  to  their  ambition,  and  so  conducive  to  the  se- 
curity and  improvement  of  the  position  they  had  already 
won  for  themselves.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  confusion 
in  men’s  minds  in  that  age  as  to  the  limits  between  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  duties,  that  few  occupations  seemed  to 
lie  very  clearly  beyond  the  competency  either  of  clerk  or 
layman.  As  it  was  no  uncommon  tiling  to  see  princes 
and  barons  wielding  the  pastoral  staff  as  bishops  and 
abbots,  it  is  the  less  surprising  to  behold  bishops  and  ab- 
bots fighting  in  the  van  of  contending  armies,  or  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  the  causes  of  the  laity,  trying  and 
sentencing  criminals,  imposing  fines  and  forfeitures,  and 
collecting  tolls  and  civil  dues  of  every  kind. 

Thus  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  many  of  the 
powers  of  government  had  flowed  into  the  hands  transfers  ^ 
of  the  superior  clergy.  County  and  cantonal  powers  of  the 
judicature  had  become  absorbed  in  the  episcopal  secular  state 
jurisdictions.  The  ignorance  and  the  pride  ot 
the  lay  barons  at  once  disinclined  and  disqualified  them 
for  the  duties  of  the  council  and  the  cabinet.  Their  influ- 
ence, when  felt,  was  that  of  brute  force  merely ; and  when 
. plan  and  principle  were  wanted,  they  were  to  be  found 
in  the  church,  and  there  only.  The  sovereign,  therefore, 
was  anxious  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  clergy  for 
his  defence  against  the  insolence  of  the  lay  estate  $ with 

8 See  Book  VIII.  c.  i.  pp.  431  et  sqq. 
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the  simple  precaution  of  selecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
objects  of  his  bounty  from  among  his  own  relatives,  fa- 
miliars, or  dependents.  All  bishops  and  abbots  of  royal 
foundation  were  endowed  with  county  jurisdiction,  and 
exercised  almost  all  the  administrative  powers  within 
their  respective  dioceses  and  dependencies.  In  some 
cases  we  find  the  bishops  in  possession  of  the  ducal  or 
military  power  of  the  circle ; it  is  uncertain  whether  hy 
positive  grant,  or  by  immemorial  usage.*  Upon  the  whole 
it  may  be  said  of  the  superior  clergy,  that  they  formed 
the  privy  council  of  the  sovereign  j that  they  were  his 
ministers  and  judges  at  home,  his  ambassadors  abroad, 
his  guardians  during  minority,  and  his  viceroys  in  the 
foreign  dependencies  of  the  empire.  From  simple  pastors 
subsisting  and  operating  upon  religious  impressions  alone, 
they  had  been  forced  by  the  stress  of  circumstances  into 
a position  which  no  ingenuity  could  reconcile  with  their 

Srimitive  character.  Bishops  and  abbots  had  swelled  into 
ukes,  earls,  and  barons;  they  had  transformed  them- 
selves into  a constituent  estate  in  the  great  council  of  the 
realm ; and  had  become  possessed  of  an  amount  of  power 
which,  if  deducted  from  the  sum-total  of  the  national 
force,  must  leave  but  a slender  fortune  to  the  nation  and 
its  chief." 

It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  in  this  incongruous 
Right  of  ap-  combination  of  temporal  and  spiritual  powers 
pointment  in  in  the  clergy  there  lurked  the  seeds  of  serious 
the  crown,  jf  not  0f  absolute  ruin,  to  the  common- 

wealth. The  most  striking  aspect  in  the  whole  scheme 
is,  that  there  was  but  a single  bond  which  united  the  in- 
terests of  the  hierarchy  with  those  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, namely,  the  right  or  usage,  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
of  nominating  and  appointing  to  the  greater  ecclesiastical 
dignities  and  benefices.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  of  the 
prelates  of  Italy  and  Germany,  that  little  remained  to  be 

4 Thus  the  bishop  of  Wurzburg  pos-  Marches.  See  Adam . Brem.  lib.  iv.  c. 
sessed  both  the  civil  judicature  and  the  5;  Eichhorn , vol.  ii.  §§  222,  224,  pp. 
military  command  within  the  Franco-  32,  43. 

nian  circle.  So,  likewise,  Adalbert  of  u Conf.  Raumer , Gesch.  der  Hohen- 
Bremen  obtained  the  ducal  powers  or  stauffen,  vol.  vi.  pp.  14,  15. 
command- in-chief  on  the  West  Saxon 
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done  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, but  to  deprive  the  sovereign  of  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture, with  which  the  law  and  custom  of  the  realm 
had  armed  him.  It  is  a well-established  fact  in  history, 
that,  from  the  age  of  Clovis  down  to  that  now  under  re- 
view, the  sovereign  had  always  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  of  nominating  the  bishops,  or,  what  was  nearly  the 
same  thing,  confirming  canonical  elections,  without  taking 
any  special  notice  of  the  distinction  between  the  office 
itself  and  the  temporalities  attached  to  it.  The  Mero- 
vingian princes  had  assumed  that  power  without  stint  or 
discretion.''  The  Carolingians  conducted  themselves  in 
this  respect  with  greater  circumspection.  A show  of 
election  was  generally  yielded  to  clergy  and  people ; but 
the  proceeding  was  always  so  conducted  as  to  fall  out  in 
conformity  with  the  expressed  wish  or  designation  of  the 
sovereign,  in  whom  the  power  to  grant  investiture  resided. 
But  it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Saxony  that  the  principle  of  royal  nomination  was  as- 
serted to  an  extent,  and  with  a clearness  of  practical 
comment,  unknown  to  any  former  age.  For  more  than 
half  a century  the  bishops  of  Rome  themselves  had  been, 
in  most  instances,  the  simple  nominees  of  the  emperors  of 
that  time.  In  virtue  of  their  supreme  patriciate  the  pon- 
tiffs were  inducted  and  installed  by  their  precept."  At 
the  same  time  their  arbitrary  appointments  to  episcopal 
sees,  and  other  ecclesiastical  promotions,  had  met  with 
no  opposition  within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  The 
succeeding  dynasty  pursued  the  same  course.  Conrad  II. 
openly  put  up  bishoprics  and  abbeys  for  sale ; but  this 
undisguised  simony,  and  the  flagrant  venality  of  the  pre- 
lates of  his  nomination,  awakened  the  slumbering  scruples 
of  his  German,  and  even  of  his  Italian  subjects.  The 
canonists  searched  their  armory,  and  drew  forth  weapons 
not  less  serviceable  for  the  defence  of  decretal  principles 
than  for  their  meditated  assault  upon  the  customary 
rights  of  the  laity.*  Their  case  was  strengthened  by  the 

v See  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  vol.  ii.  x See  the  comments  of  Bonizo  of  Su- 

pp.  484,  485.  tri  upon  the  conduct  of  Henry  III.  at 

r^-  ®°°k  Vlir.  cc.  iii.  and  iv.;  the  election  of  Pope  Clement  II.  Book 
Uook  IX.  c.  i.  IX.  c.  iii.  p.  83  et  sqq. 
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unreflecting*  zeal  of  Henry  III.  against  the  notorious 
simony  of  his  father  and  his  father’s  prelates.  Yet  not 
even  that  religious  prince  entertained  a suspicion  that  the 
principles  of  reform  he  had  adopted  with  such  perfect 
sincerity  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  his  customary  pre- 
rogative to  appoint  to  prelacies  and  abbeys  of  imperial 
foundation.  As  patrician  of  the  holy  see,  he  had  seated 
his  friend  Sudger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  upon  the  chair  of 
Peter.  In  virtue  of  the  same  strictly  temporal  power, 
grievous  as  it  was  to  the  rigid  decretalists/  Henry,  some 
few  months  afterwards,  elevated  Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen, 
to  the  pontificate;  and  after  his  sudden  death,  he  re- 
placed him  by  the  nomination  of  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul 
(Leo  IX.).  But  throughout  these  transactions,  doubts  as 
Antagonism  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  imperial  nominations 
of  the  church,  were  beginning  to  agitate  the  public  mind. 
Henry  III.  himself  professed  deference  for  the  elective 
rights  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome ; and  the  latest 
of  his  nominees,  Leo  IX.,  officially  declared  his  spiritual 
title  to  be  derived  simply  and  purely  from  that  source. 
But  although  the  Hildebrandine  principle  operated  with 
equal  force  against  any,  even  the  remotest,  claim  of  vote 
or  veto  on  the  part  of  the  laity  in  spiritual  appointments, 
the  emperors  continued  to  regard  that  claim  as  the  most 
precious  prerogative  of  their  crown.  And,  indeed,  it  seems 
by  this  time  to  have  been  pretty  clearly  understood  on 
both  sides,  that  no  alternative  remained  between  its  steady 
maintenance  and  the  absorption  of  the  temporal  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical element — the  reduction,  in  short,  of  the  crown 
to  a state  of  subordination  or  servitude  under  the  mitre. 
The  battle-field  was,  in  a manner,  hedged  in,  and  the 
position  of  the  combatants  finally  determined,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  fully  as  much  as  by  the  direct  and 
irreconcilable  antagonism  of  their  respective  pretensions. 


With  reference  to  the  future  progress  of  our  narra- 
Modeof  eiec-tive,  we  here  bestow  a moment’s  consideration 
^an  n.<f£T  on  tlm  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  election  and 
ring  and  staff,  appointment  of  bishops  in  Germany.  When  a 

y See  Book  IX.  c.  iii.  p.  83. 
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vacancy  of  a bishopric  or  great  abbey  was  declared, 
the  canons  regular  of  the  church  or  monastery,  to- 
gether with  the  principal  clergy,  the  lay  vassals,  and 
ministerial  officers  of  the  church  or  conventual  domain, 
assembled  to  deliberate  upon  the  choice  of  a successor. 
When  the  meeting  had  come  to  a decision,  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  minor  clergy  and  people.  A deputa- 
tion was  then  appointed  to  convey  the  ring  and  pastoral 
staff  of  the  deceased  prelate  to  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  petition  him  to  confirm  the  choice  of  the  church, 
and  to  instal  the  prelate-elect  by  the  re-delivery  of  the 
ring  and  crosier,  in  token  of  investiture  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  benefice.  If  the  person  chosen  was  agreeable 
to  the  sovereign,  the  symbols  were  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  he  then  became  qualified  to  receive  consecration  and 
institution.  If  the  candidate  was  disapproved,  the  em- 
peror intimated  his  dissatisfaction  to  the  deputation,  and 
generally  designated  the  person  whom  he  preferred;  in 
which  case  the  chapters  never  failed  to  adopt  the  im- 
perial choice. 

But  this  mode  of  appointment  seems,  upon  the  whole, 
to  have  been  less  usual  than  that  of  a simple  no-Directnomi_ 
mination  by  the  crown.  Thus  Adam  of  Bre- nation  by  the 
men,  throughout  his  detailed  ecclesiastical  his-  crown* 
tory  of  the  great  northern  province,  never  notices  any 
other  than  the  latter  form  of  election.  Bishop  Ditmar 
of  Merseburg  often  speaks  of  crown  appointments  as 
matters  of  course ; yet  in  all  contemporary  writers  both 
modes  go  by  the  name  of  “elections.”  For  the  most 
part,  indeed,  it  appears  that  the  churches  abstained  from 
recommending  any  particular  person,  more  especially  if 
they  had  reason  to  believe  a candidate  at  hand  more  agree- 
able to  the  court  than  any  they  could  select.  The  church 
of  Magdeburg,  and  probably  a few  others,  claimed  a 
right  of  independent  election,  but  upon  grounds  which 
rather  confirm  than  impugn  the  general  prerogative  of 
the  crown.  Magdeburg  relied  upon  a special  charter  of 
privilege,  granted  by  its  founder,  the  emperor  Otho  the 
Great ; yet  even  the  saintly  Henry  II.  did  not  scruple 
to  set  aside  the  election  of  the  chapter  to  make  way  for  a 
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friend  of  his  own;  and  when,  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  chapter  assembled  to  choose  a successor,  bishop 
Ditmar  of  Merseburg  was  afraid  to  do  more  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  charter  than  to  put  in  such  a protest 
as  was  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  claim,  without  con- 
tradicting or  opposing  the  imperial  dictation.  In  the 
same  peremptory  manner  the  canonised  monarch  set 
aside  the  choice  of  the  church  of  Treves,  and  seated  his 
own  candidate  in  the  vacant  chair.  Few  princes,  in 
short,  committed  more  flagrant  offences  against  the  strict 
canonical  rules  of  election  than  St.  Henry  of  Germany. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that,  if  his  reign  had  fallen 
twenty  years  later,  his  name  would  have  found  its  way 
into  the  Roman  calendar.” 

Nor  do  we  find  in  the  annals  of  this  period  any  claim 
Clerical  on  the  part  of  the  Germanic  hierarchy  to  be  ex- 
hoiders  liable  empt  from  the  imperial  judicature  in  respect  of 
porai  judica-  their  temporalities.  They  hardly  appear  to  have 
tures.  apprehended  any  distinction  between  lay  and 
spiritual  tenure  in  its  relation  to  the  state;  and  in  all 
causes  or  disputes  relating  to  their  lands  and  endow- 
ments they  submitted  to  be  governed  by  the  same  laws 
and  usages  as  those  which  governed  the  suits  of  the 
laity.  When  prelates  or  abbots  had  incurred  penalties, 
or  fallen  into  disgrace  at  court,  they  were  visited  with 
the  same  fines,  imprisonments,  and  penalties,  as  those 
imposed  upon  lay  offenders.  Abbeys  and  minor  bene- 
fices were  treated  by  the  court  with  very  little  ceremony. 
The  crown  frequently  bestowed,  or  resumed,  or  alienated 
them,  precisely  as  other  portions  of  the  royal  domain, 
though  not  so  frequently  to  laymen  as  in  the  preceding 
century.  The  most  ordinary  pretext  for  these  transfers 
was  found  in  the  alleged  poverty  of  the  minor  conventual 
bodies,  which  disabled  them  from  performing  the  ser- 
vices due  to  the  state  for  their  lands,  either  in  money  or 
men.* 


* The  authority  for  this  and  thepre-  603;  the  latter,  ibid.  tom.  vii.  pp.  267- 
ceding  paragraph  is  to  be  found  in  the  389. 

works  of  Ditmar  and  Adam  of  Bremen ; a Schmidt , ii.  pp.  264  et  sqq. 

the  former,  in  Pertz , tom.  iii.  pp.  585- 
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After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  the  prac- 
tice of  buying*  and  selling  spiritual  benefices  he-Preyalenceof 
came  of  much  rarer  occurrence.  Henry  III.  simony  in 
was  averse  from  simoniacal  dealings.  And  al-  Germany* 
though  his  son  Henry  IY.  is  accused  by  his  enemies  of 
having  been  a great  offender  in  this  respect/  the  error  is 
in  fairness  imputable  rather  to  his  ministers  and  favourites, 
who  reaped  the  benefit  of  these  corrupt  bargains,  than  to 
the  direct  procurement  or  participation  of  that  prince 
himself.  During  his  minority,  and  the  earlier  years  of 
his  reign,  it  is  notorious  that  these  persons  filled  their 
purses  by  the  barefaced  sale  of  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
And  at  a later  period,  when  he  became  involved  in  ex- 
pensive and  exhausting  wars  with  the  popes  and  his  own 
subjects,  he  cannot  be  altogether  absolved  from  the  charge 
of  resorting  more  frequently  to  that  mode  of  raising  re- 
venue.® Bhit  whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  or 
enormity  of  Henry’s  delinquencies,  it  was  surpassed  by 
the  shocking  venality  of  the  bishops  themselves  in  the 
bestowal  of  the  church  patronage  in  their  hands.  When 
Peter  Damiani  was  in  Germany  upon  the  affair  of  the 
divorce  of  Henry  IV., d his  vigilant  eye  detected  and  ex- 
posed this  foul  traffic.  In  the  year  1070  Hermann 
bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  Carl  bishop  of  Constance,  with 
the  archbishops  of  Maintz  and  Cologne,  were  cited  to 
Rome  to  answer  to  pope  Alexander  II.  for  their  many 
misdemeanors  in  the  disposal  of  the  preferment  in  their 
gifts,  more  especially  for  taking’  money  from  candidates 
for  holy  orders.  The  bishop  of  Bamberg,  though  ac- 
cused of  having  obtained  his  dignity  by  direct  purchase, 
managed  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  holy  see  by  per- 
suasive gifts  and  presents;  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
pope.®  And,  in  fact,  the  direct  buying  and  selling  of 
church  preferment,  or  even  of  holy  orders,  was  less  of- 
fensive to  the  Hildebrandine  party  than  the  constructive 
simony  they  discovered  in  the  practice  of  lay  investiture . 
Gregory  VII.  was  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that  this  right 

b Bruno , De  Bell.  Sax.,  lib.  xv.  ap.  d See  cb.  iv.  p.  257  of  this  Book. 
Pertz,  v.  p.  334.  e Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1070 ; Pertz , v. 

c Stenzel , Frank.  Kais.,  ii.  p.  59.  p.  76. 
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was  the  key  to  the  position  of  the  state  against  the 
church,  as  he  proposed  to  establish  it ; and  that,  unless 
he  could  dislodge  his  adversary  from  that  vantage- 
ground,  his  scheme  of  sacerdotal  supremacy  would  have 
to  contend  with  insuperable  difficulty. 
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CHAPTER  YI, 


THE  SCHEME  OF  POPE  GREGORY  YH. 

Dispositions  of  Gregory  VII. — State  of  the  European  world — Gregory  VII.  claims 
Spain  as  a dependency  of  the  holy  see— Scheme  for  reducing  Spain  under  the 
dominion  of  the  holy  see — His  letter  against  Henry  IV. — Denunciation  against 
the  king — the  same  to  the  countesses  Beatrix  and  Mathilda  of  Tuscany — 
Plans  of  Gregory  VII.  in  Italy — His  violent  denunciations  of  archbishop  God- 
frey— Progress  of  his  policy  in  Italy — in  Germany — Rebellion,  and  message 
of  the  rebels  to  the  king — Henry  defies  the  insurgents — Negotiation — Guileful 
designs  of  the  king’s  enemies — Challenge  of  Reginger — Assembling  and  dis- 
persion of  the  convention  at  Maintz  against  the  king— Convention  of  Ger- 
stungen — Infraction  of  the  treaty  by  the  Saxons — Henry  appeals  to  the  pope 
— Commission  of  pacification  proposed  by  Gregory — Terms  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  king — Advantageous  treaty  with  the  Normans — Attachment  of  Beatrix 
and  Mathilda  to  Gregory  VII. — The  countess  Mathilda;  her  character  and 
pursuits — Boundless  influence  of  Gregory  over  Mathilda — Position  of  Gregory 
VII.  at  the  outset  of  his  pontificate — His  principles  of  government— General 
drift  of  the  scheme  of  Gregory  VII.:  1.  Improvement  of  the  discipline  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body — Itinerant  legates  introduced — 2.  Universal  moral  and 
religious  superintendence  asserted — The  pope  or  his  commands  to  be  judged 
by  no  man — Gregory’s  opinion  of  his  own  mission — rebukes  Henry  IV. — and 
Philip  I.  of  France — threatens  him  with  anathema  and  dethronement — His 
glowing  censures  of  the  king,  the  people,  and  the  church  of  France — threatens 
the  king  with  deposition  and  the  realm  with  interdict — Doctrine  of  sacerdotal  re- 
sponsibility to  God,  &c. — The  censorship  of  lay  marriage— Proceeding  against 
uncanonical  marriages — Gregory  VII.  meddles  with  civil  rights,  &c. — The 
regimen  universale  of  the  pope  asserted — Illimitable  powers  of  the  holy  see — 
“ The  greater  and  the  lesser  light” — Gregory  asumes  the  right  to  put  a stop 
to  warfare,  and  to  dictate  terms  of  peace,  &c. — Questionable  purity  of  pope 
Gregory’s  motives — His  ambitious  pretensions  to  secular  power — Gregory’s 
scheme  of  ecclesiastical  government — Means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
scheme:  1.  Annual  synods  at  Rome — 2.  Evocation  of  ecclesiastical  causes 
to  Rome  — 3.  Repression  and  punishment  of  ecclesiastical  irregularities  — 
4.  Identity  of  ritual ; zealous  effort  to  establish  the  Roman  canon  law — 5.  Pro- 
tection to  the  conventual  bodies. 

The  ample  extant  collection  of  the  public  letters  and 
decretals  of  Gregory  VII.  affords  a key  to  his  Dis„ositions 
designs,  and  the  best  testimony  to  his  personal  of  G«>- 
character.  There  is  a frankness  in  his  corre-  gory 
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spondence  which  rarely  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  his 
real  opinions  or  intentions.  The  secret  of  his  policy,  if 
so  simple  a plan  deserve  the  name,  lay  in  the  audacity 
of  the  conception  and  execution.11  His  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  himself,  his  contempt  for  the  mass  of  mankind, 
his  reliance  upon  the  power  of  his  fervid  rhetoric  over  a 
world  immersed  in  ignorance  and  enfeebled  by  violence 
and  vice,  led  him  to  undervalue  those  precautions  and 
concealments  which  perhaps  as  often  lead  to  premature 
detection  and  disgrace  as  the}'  conduce  to  success,  and 
which  were  in  their  nature  repugnant  to  the  lofty  im- 
petuosity of  his  temper.b 

But  genius  or  talent  without  opportunity  does  not  often 
state  of  the  attract  the  attention  of  mankind ; more  especi- 
European  ally  among  an  unlearned  and  incurious  genera- 

world-  tion.  The  state  of  the  world  in  the  Hildebran- 
dine  age  was,  however,  as  favourable  to  the  projects  of 
the  ambitious  priest  as  he  could  have  desired.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  most  powerful  state  of  the  Christian 
constituency  was  in  the  hands  of  an  ill-educated  and 
headstrong  youth.  France  was  ruled  by  a vicious,  faith- 
less, and  rapacious  tyrant,  hated  and  despised  by  his  sub- 
jects and  his  neighbours.  Spain  was  a prey  to  intestine 
divisions ; shared  by  Saracens  and  Christians  of  miscel- 
laneous descent  and  habits,  living  under  different  dynasties 
and  polities ; ignorant,  superstitious,  barbarous,  and  un- 
learned. The  nations  of  the  North, — Danes,  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  and  Sclavi, — then  but  lately  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  were  in  a high  degree  susceptible  of  reli- 
gious impressions,  and  accessible  to  the  voice  of  persua- 
sion and  authority.  Poles,  Bohemians,  Hungarians, 
were  suffering  under  intestine  divisions,  and  afflicted  with 
all  the  vices  engendered  between  tyranny  and  servility. 


a “ Quid  in  rebus  eivilibus  plus  pro- 
dest?  Audacia.  Quid  secundum?  Au- 
dacia.  Quid  tertium  ? Audacia.  In 
promptu  ratio  est;  inest  enim  hum  an 20 
naturae  plerumque  plus  stulti  quam  sa- 
pientis;  unde  et  facultates  ese  quibus 
capitur  pars  ilia  in  animis  mortalium 
Btulta,  sunt  omnium  potentissimse.  At- 
tamen  utcunque  ignorantise  et  sordid i 
ingenii  proles  est  audacia,  nihilominus 


fascinat,  et  captivos  ducit  eos  qui  vel 
ingenio  infirmiores  sunt,  vel  animo  timi- 
diores ; tales  autem  sunt  hominum  pars 
maxima.”  Bacon , Works,  vol.  x.  p.  32. 

b The  correspondence  in  question  is 
entitled  “Registrum  Gregorii  VIL, 
and  is  printed  in  all  the  collections  01 
the  councils.  The  edition  used  here  is 
that  of  Colet , tom.  xii.  pp.  234-538. 
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Such  a state  of  worldly  affairs,  when  surveyed  by  the 
discerning1  eye  of  the  vigilant  pontiff,  disclosed  a feeble- 
ness of  moral  and  political  life,  which  presented  the  most 
encouraging  opportunities  to  the  master  and  mover  of  so 
powerful  a machinery  as  that  of  the  reformed  and  reno- 
vated system,  of  which  he  was  himself  in  a great  degree 
the  author  and  contriver. 

The  first  year  of  his  pontificate  was  distinguished  by 
an  increase  of  activity  in  every  department  of  Gregory  vn. 
religious  superintendence.0  After  notifying  his  dfPenin 
election  to  the  princes  and  superior  prelates  of  dency  o?  the 
Christendom,  in  letters  abounding  in  protesta-  ho]y  8ee* 
tions  of  his  profound  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  and 
insufficiency  for  the  discharge  of  the  awful  and  distress- 
ing duties  cast  upon  him,d  he  directed  the  attention  of 
his  agents  in  the  first  instance  to  the  state  of  Spain. 
That  country  had  been  for  some  time  past  the  scene  of 
chivalrous  adventure  to  the  restless  and  roving  nobles  of 
central  and  southern  France  against  the  Saracen  prin- 
cipalities. Pope  Alexander  IL,  probably  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Hildebrandine  party,  had  encouraged  this 
species  of  crusade,  and,  in  return  for  his  patronage  and 
pontifical  benediction  upon  their  undertaking,  had  ob- 
tained from  the  adventurers  a promise  to  hold  all  the 
lands  and  territories  they  might  conquer  from  Scheme  for 
the  heathen  as  fiefs  of  the  holy  see.  The  ra-  reducing 
pid  succession  of  these  expeditions,  and  their  thHomhiion 
success,  opened  a prospect  of  territorial  gain  of  the  holy 
to  the  holy  see  not  to  be  neglected.  Gre-  see* 
gory  VII.  therefore  sent  instructions  to  his  legates  in  the 
south  of  France  to  demand  of  each  new  swarm  of  ad- 
venturers the  same  engagement  as  that  obtained  from 
their  predecessors.6  The  promises  and  agreements  re- 
quired were  obtained  without  difficulty ; and  in  further- 
ance of  the  interests  of  his  new  vassals,  Gregory  wrote  to 
the  princes  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  informing  them  that 
he  had  instructed  his  legate,  the  cardinal  Hugo  Candidus, 
to  inform  them  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  countries 

c See  his  letters  to  his  legates  Hu-  d Tiegist.  epp.  i.-iv.  pp.  234-237. 
bertandAlbert,  dated  the  29th  April  e Ibid.  ep.  vi.  ubi  sup.  p.  237. 

1073.  Ep.  viii.  ubi  sup.  p.  239. 
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to  be  recovered  from  the  heathen,  agreed  upon,  between 
him  and  the  Christian  adventurers.  In  the  first  place,  he 
reminded  them  that  the  whole  kingdom,  of  Spain  was , and 
had  been  from  the  olden  time , part  and  parcel  of  the  pa- 
trimony of  St.  Peter  f and  that  no  lapse  of  time,  no  ad- 
verse possession,  nor  any  of  the  contingencies  of  this  tran- 
sitoi’y  world,  could  extinguish  the  rights  of  the  apostle ; 
“ because,”  he  said,  “ no  territories  once  annexed  to  the 
church  could  be  withdrawn  from  her  by  any  act  of  human 
authority,  or  any  pressure  of  external  circumstances.” 
He  further  desired  them  to  take  notice,  that  the  chief  of 
the  auxiliary  force  then  in  motion  against  the  Saracens 
was  under  strict  engagement  to  hold  all  the  lands  he 
might  recover  from  the  pagan  enemy  as  tributary  de- 
pendencies of  the  holy  see  ; and  that  although  he  should 
not  object  to  the  Christian  princes  of  the  land  making 
independent  conquests  from  the  same  enemy,  yet  that,  if 
they  did  so,  he  should  bind  them  to  hold  all  such  con- 
quests on  the  same  terms  of  subjection  ; inasmuch  as,  if 
he  were  to  act  otherwise,  the  church,  instead  of  deriving 
advantage,  would  suffer  detriment  from  the  countenance 
vouchsafed  to  such  enterprises.® 

After  this  fugitive  survey  of  his  chances  of  acquisition 

His  letter  *n  remoter  regions  of  Spain,  the  industrious 
against  pontiff  became  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

Henry  rv.  jjere  j,e  stepped  forth  in  the  full  panoply  of 
spiritual  warfare ; he  sounded  the  trumpet;  he  pointed 
out  the  enemy  to  be  encountered,  and  strove  by  all  the 


f “ Ab  antiquo  proprii  juris  S.  Petri 
fuisse.” 

a Gregory  names  the  leader  of  the 
crusade;  and  Prof.  Stenzel(\6l.  i.  p.  283) 
identifies  him  with  Evolus,  count  of 
Rou$y,  near  Rheims.  It  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  upon  what  ground  Gregory 
VII.  founded  his  claim  to  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  On  this 
subject  see  passage  in  Book  II.  c.  vi.  p 
443  of  this  work.  Conf.  Book  III.  c. 
vi.  pp.  181-183;  and  ibid,  c.vii.  p.226; 
more  especially,  Book  IV.  c.  ii.  p.  274-6. 
Baronius,  ad  an.  701,  § 11,  affirms,  upon 
the  authority  of  Lucas  of  Tuy,  that 
King  Wetitza  was  the  first  to  prohibit 
his  subjects  from  giving  obedience  to 


the  Roman  pontiff;  from  which  the  mo- 
dest cardinal  confidently  infers  that  be- 
fore that  time  they  did  obey  him  ( ! ).  Ad 
mitting  the  fact,  Lucas  of  Tuy  probably 
meant  no  more  than  that  spiritual  de- 
ference which  united  the  Catholics  of 
Spain  to  the  chief  of  their  confession. 
But  — valeai  quantum  — Gregory  VH. 
clearly  intimates,  in  the  epistle  above 
quoted,  that  all  countries  conquered 
from  infidels  or  heathen  belonged, ./wre 
divino , to  the  holy  see,  because,  being 
acquired  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls 
of  the  conquerors,  the  church,  through 
whom  that  benefit  flowed,  had  the  first 
claim  upon  them.  See  JRegist.  ep.  vn. 
p.  239. 
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powers  of  rhetoric  and  authority  to  encourage  his  friends, 
and  to  intimidate  his  enemies;  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing the  strongest  pledges  of  his  inexorable  determina- 
tion to  support  the  former,  and  to  punish  the  latter  to 
the  utmost.  A remarkable  letter  to  his  ally,  Godfrey 
of  Tuscany,  represents  the  whole  world  as  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins ; the  personal  character  of  the  churchmen 
of  the  age  standing  on  no  higher  level  than  that  of  the 
laity.  “ All,”  he  declared,  “ were  alike  absorbed  by 
selfash  pursuits ; all  were  equally  intent  upon  their  private 
advantage,  without  regard  to  religion  or  duty ; but  that 
of  all  the  causes  of  apprehension  springing  from  this 
universal  corruption,  there  was  none  that  gave  him  so 
much  trouble  as  the  sinister  disposition  of  Henry  king 
of  the  Germans.” 

These  strictures  were  addressed  to  Godfrey  at  the 
moment  when  that  prince’s  friends  and  con-Denuncitttioil 
federates  in  Germany  were  in  a state  of  all  but  against  the 
open  rebellion  against  their  king'.  Though  the  k,ns' 
pope  did  not  think  it  expedient,  pending  the  negotiation 
with  the  court  for  the  confirmation  of  his  election,  to 
indulge  in  open  menace,  he  did  not  scruple  to  apprise 
the  enemies  of  the  king  of  the  terms  upon  which  he  pro- 
posed thereafter  to  deal  with  him.  He  therefore  in- 
formed Godfrey,  that  “in  all  matters  touching  the  in- 
terests of  the  church,  and  the  due  maintenance  of  the 
royal  dignity  ” he  should  require  implicit  obedience,  on 
Henry’s  part,  to  his  commands : “ which  commands,”  he 
continues,  u if  the  king  shall  observe  and  keep,  we  shall 
rejoice  as  much  in  his  prosperity  as  if  our  own  welfare 
were  therein  involved;  but  if — which  God  in  His  mercy 
avert! — he.  shall  render  unto  us  hatred  for  love,  and 
shall,  to  the  dishonour  of  Almighty  God,  requite  Him 
for  the  great  dignities  bestowed  upon  him,  by  despising 
His  love,  then  will  we  take  excellent  care  that  by  our 
supineness  we  do  not  load  upon  ourselves  the  maledic- 
tion pronounced  against  the  servant  that  doeth  the  work 
of  the  Lord  deceitfully,  or  that  holdeth  hack  his  sword 
from  blood™ 

h Quoting  Jerem.  xlviii.  10.  See  Regiat.  lib.  i.  ep.  ix.  p.  240. 
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In  the  same  strain  of  preparatory  monition  he  wrote 
The  same  to  to  his  devout  pupils,  the  countesses  Beatrix  and 
the  coun-  Mathilda  of  Tuscany.  It  was,  he  told  them, 
^nd^thiidahis  firm  purpose  to  send  pious  persons  to  the 
of  Tuscany,  j^g.  to  rest0re  him  to  the  love  and  affection  of 
his  holy  mother  the  Roman  church,  and  to  instruct, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  polish  him  into  a state  that  should 
make  him  a fit  recipient  of  the  imperial  crown : a but,” 
he  adds,  with  ill-disguised  bitterness,  a if  he  refuse  to 
hear  us,  we  shall  upon  no  consideration  be  induced  to 
desert  our  duties  to  the  church,  or  to  abandon  a single 
hair’s  breadth  of  her  rights  ,*  for  it  were  better  for  us 
to  resist  him,  even  unto  the  shedding  of  blood,  than  by 
conniving  at  his  iniquities  to  perish  with  him.”1 

The  first  object  of  pope  Gregory  was,  in  plain  lan- 
pians  of  guage,  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial  influence 
Gregory  vii.  in  Italy.  One  serious  obstacle  to  this  design 
m Italy.  jay  jn  recalcitrant  disposition  of  the  church 
of  Milan.  The  claim  of  self-government,  which  the  “ Am- 
brosian see”  had  for  ages  past  asserted,  still  lived  in  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  the  Milanese  clergy  and  laity ; a 
claim  which,  if  successfully  maintained,  would  have  been 
as  prejudicial  to  the  ecumenical  supremacy  of  Rome,  as 
the  like  claim  set  up  in  a former  age  by  the  church  of 
Ravenna.j  Gregory  therefore  grappled  boldly  with  this 
dangerous  pretension.  The  juncture  was  not  unfavour- 
able. By  the  expulsion  of  the  rival  prelates — the  one 
for  opposing,  the  other  for  embracing,  the  views  of  Rome 
— the  church  of  Milan  was  de  facto  without  a pastor. 
The  people  were  divided  between  attachment  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  church,  and  their  jealousy  of  foreign  in- 
terference; add  to  this,  that  both  the  imperial  and  the 
papal  parties  were  destitute  of  a leader  to  direct  and 
give  effect  to  their  movements.  The  wived  clergy,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  their  late  polemical  defeat,  were 
not  inclined  to  quit  the  field ; nor  was  the  great  majority 
of  the  clergy  of  Milan,  any  more  than  the  Lombard 
bishops  and  their  chapters,  better  disposed  to  renounce 

1 Regist.  lib.  i.  ep.  xi.  p.  242.  k See  c.  iii.  p.  229  of  this  Book, 

j See  Book  V.  c.  ii.  p.  448. 
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without  a struggle  the  revenues  and  emoluments  they 
had  hitherto  derived  from  ecclesiastical  patronage  or 
corruption. 

Though  the  election  of  archbishop  Godfrey  was  in 
point  of  canonical  form  in  all  respects  unobjec-  H.g  violent 
tionable,  it  laboured,  in  the  mind  of  Gregory,  denudations 
under  several  incurable  defects:  it  was  desti- °f archbishop 
tute  of  the  papal  confirmation ; it  had  received  ° rey’ 
the  royal  approval ; and,  worse  than  all,  the  archbishop 
had  accepted  investiture  by  the  delivery  of  ring  and 
crosier.  For  these  reasons  the  election  had  been  can- 
celled by  the  pope,  and  Godfrey  himself  had  been  ex- 
communicated. The  substitution  of  Atto,  though  want- 
ing in  every  canonical  form  and  authority,  was  ratified 
by  Rome ; and  the  new  prelate  was  absolved  from  the 
oath  of  renunciation,  which  he  had  taken,  no  doubt,  to 
save  himself  from  the  violence  of  the  infuriated  mob. 
But  about  this  time  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  was 
more  than  suspected  of  disaffection  towards  the  holy  see,1 
and  nearly  all  the  bishops  in  Lombardy  were  strongly  in- 
clined to  support  the  cause  of  archbishop  Godfrey.  The 
pope  therefore  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  to  the 
countesses  Beatrix  and  Mathilda,  complaining  that  by  the 
intrusion  of  Godfrey  at  Milan  all  Lombardy  had  been 
converted  into  a hot-bed  of  heresy  and  schism ; and 
insinuating  that  king  Henry  of  Germany  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  these  enormities.1"  At  the  same  time  he 
exhorted  the  u faithful  of  Lombardy”  to  give  no  counte- 
nance to  the  excommunicated  heretic  Godfrey : cc  c Cry 
aloud/  ” he  said,  “ c and  spare  not ; exalt  your  voices  like 
a trumpet,  and  proclaim  unto  my  people  their  iniquities : 
and  if  ye  speak  not  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way, 
his  blood  will  I require  at  your  hands,  saith  the  Lord/ 
As  also  saith  the  prophet  J eremiah : 6 Cursed  be  he  that 
keepeth  back  his  sword  from  blood/"  For  it  is  notorious 
that  this  Godfrey,  in  the  lifetime  of  Guido,  prostituted 
the  ever-glorious  and  immaculate  church  of  Milan  to 
Satan  by  foul  purchase,  and  that  even  now  he  striveth 

1 Uegist.  lib.  i.  ep.  x.  p.  241 

m Ibid.  lib.  i.  ep.  xi.  p.  242. 
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to  withdraw  her  from  the  Catholic  faith  hy  polluting'  her 
with  the  simoniacal  heresy.  All,  therefore,  who  afford 
him  countenance  or  support  are  the  accomplices  of  his 
crimes ; they  load  upon  themselves  the  guilt  of  rebellion 
against  the  holy  Trinity  and  the  blessed  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul ; and  verily  they  are  apostates  from  the  faith 
of  Christ.”0 

The  progress  of  the  policy  of  pope  Gregory  VII., 
Pro  ess  of  however,  connects  itself  at  almost  every  step 
hJ  policy  in  with  events  occurring  beyond  the  Alps ; we 

Ita,yi  are  therefore  constantly  obliged  to  follow  it 
thither,  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  time  rather  than  of 
place.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  ultimate  success  ot 
the  pope  in  reducing  the  church  of  Milan  to  a temporary 
subjection  resulted  immediately  from  the  state  of  public 
affairs  in  Germany,  and  the  crimes  and  errors  of  the 
youthful  sovereign  of  that  powerful  monarchy. 

The  people  of  Thuringia  and  Saxony  looked  upon 
. _ the  appropriation  of  the  tithes  of  the  province 
m ermany.  a s(;ep  the  abrogation  of  their  inde- 
pendence. It  is  possible  that  the  intemperate  menaces 
of  Henry  at  the  synod  of  Erfurth  against  appellants  to 
Rome  may  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  pope,  and  been 
set  down  in  the  black  catalogue  of  offences,  to  which 
every  little  addition  might  be  useful  to  swell  the  ac- 
count, and  justify  the  more  rigorous  retribution.  In 
this  process  the  Saxon  clergy  saved  him  a great  deal  of 
trouble.  It  may  not  be  doubted  that  the  garrisons  ot 
the  king’s  castles  continued  their  depredations  without 
check ; reports  were  industriously  circulated  that  Henry 
had  agreed  with  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  Sclavic 
princes  of  the  northern  marches  for  a joint  and  simultane- 
ous invasion  of  the  Saxon  principalities.  The  king  had, 
it  was  reported,  filled  his  court  with  Swabians — a class 


° We  do  not  find  any  other  specific 
charge  against  Godfrey  but  this  con- 
structive simony  of  accepting  investi- 
ture from  lay  hands.  The  abdication  of 
Guido  was  quite  canonical ; and  no  spe- 
cific accusation  is  charged  against  his 
successor  of  giving  money  either  for 


the  investiture  or  for  consecration.  We 
may,  therefore,  reasonably  impute  the 
charges  of  usurpation,  heresy,  simony, 
and  what  not,  to  that  mendacious^  rhe- 
toric to  which  party  spirit  has,  in  all 
ages,  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing an  effect. 
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of  needy  adventurers,  to  whom  he  had  confided  all  the 
posts  of  honour  and  profit  at  the  court,  and  about  his 
own  person,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  honourable  and  meri- 
torious men  to  whom  such  appointments  belonged  by  law 
and  custom.  It  was  moreover  reported,  and  believed, 
that  he  had  been  heard  publicly  to  express  his  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  Saxon  subjects,  and  his  intention 
to  reduce  them  to  a state  of  abject  sub-vassalage.  In 
this  state  of  the  public  mind,  he  appointed  the  ban  of  the 
empire  to  assemble  on  the  Saxon  frontier  at  the  feast  of 
the  Assumption  next  ensuing,  for  an  expedition  against 
the  Poles  and  Sclavic  borderers.  But  by  this  time  the 
king  had  wholly  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  subjects ; 
and  all  the  world  believed  that  the  convocation  was  a 
part  of  the  plot  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Saxons. 
Princes  and  people  flew  to  arms  to  anticipate^  , „ 

tlie  presumed  design  against  their  liberties,  message  of 
At  the  head  of  the  malcontents  stood  Otto,  the  thtehg6^3 10 
deposed  duke  of  Bavaria.  Bishops  and  abbots,  * mg’ 
princes,  nobles,  and  freemen,  grasped  sword  and  lance, 
and  within  a few  days  no  fewer  than  60,000  armed  men 
advanced  against  the  royal  castle  and  residehce  of  Goslar. 
Trusting  in  their  numbers,  the  insurgents  intimated  to 
the  king  that  they  were  disposed  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
upon  condition,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition against  the  Poles  was  countermanded;  next, 
that  the  hill-forts  should  be  razed  and  the  garrisons  with- 
drawn; that  he  should  quit  Saxony,  dismiss  his  boon 
companions  and  evil  counsellors,  send  away  the  bevy  of 
concubines  and  lewd  women  to  whom  he  had  so  shame- 
fully abandoned  himself,  and  thenceforth  live  in  honour 
with  the  lawful  partner  of  his  bed  and  throne ; but  that, 
if  these  terms  were  rejected,  they  were  determined  to 
keep  no  measures  with  one  who,  by  boundless  indulgence 
in  the  coarsest  vices,  had  proclaimed  himself  an  irreclaim- 
able apostate  from  the  Christian  faith.p 

Henry  requited  this  insolent  message  with  scorn ; he . 
dismissed  the  messengers  of  the  states  with  contempt,  and 

v Lamb.  Schaffn . an.  1073,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  pp.  192-196. 
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Henry  defies  retired  to  the  Hartzburg,  and  from  thence  to 
the  insur-  Hersfeld,  whither  he  had  summoned  the  array 
sents-  of  the  empire  for  his  projected  expedition 
against  the  Poles.  Some  ineffectual  attempts  were  made 
to  bring  about  a reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the 
Saxon  insurgents ; but  the  latter  declined  to  place  any 
confidence  in  the  word  of  one  who,  as  they  affirmed,  was 
altogether  immersed  in  the  slough  of  iniquity,  and  de- 
clared their  unalterable  resolution  to  rid  the  land  from 
the  pestilent  example  of  crimes  hitherto  unheard  of  in  any 
Christian  land — crimes  not  to  be  whispered  in  Christian 
ears.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  specific  charges, 
these  general  imputations  are  evidences  only  of  some 
such  misconduct  or  imprudence  as  sufficed  to  give  colour 
to  the  accusations  of  envenomed  enemies.  The  personal 
vices  of  the  king  were  not  likely  in  that  age  to  be  selected 
by  the  laity  as  a serious  ground  of  complaint.  The  crime 
of  perfidy  nad  never  yet  been  laid  to  his  charge,  nor  could 
it  be  justly  inferred  from  mere  looseness  of  moral  con- 
duct. But,  by  mixing  up  his  public  acts  with  exaggerated 
descriptions  of  his  private  vices,  the  Saxon  clergy  might, 
with  Bruno  of  Merseburg  at  their  head,  hope  to  give  enect 
to  their  coloured  report  to  the  papal  court ; they  might 
succeed  in  driving  their  enemy  out  of  the  pale  of  reli- 
gious and  social  sympathy ; they  might  brand  him  as  a 
traitor  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  at  once  divest  him  ot 
all  claim  to  credit  as  a man  or  a prince.  The  bitter 
language  of  their  spokesman  gives  us  clearly  to  under- 
stand that,  whatever  the  disposition  of  the  laity,  the 
Saxon  clergy  were  bent  upon  his  destruction.  Un- 
fortunately for  Henry,  the  candid  pages  of  Lambert 
of  Aschaffenburg  furnish  but  too  serious  grounds  of 
charge;  and  though  we  may  set  our  faces  against  the 
unsupported  imputations  of  Bruno,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve him  guilty  of  offences  against  God  and  His  people, 
for  which  he  was  about  to  suffer  merited  chastisement. 

The  disaffected  clergy  had  by  this  time  created  a 
Defection  of  very  general  impression  that  king  Henry  was 
the  royal  an  irreclaimable  reprobate;  and  when  he  ar- 
army*  rived  at  Hersfeld  he  found  the  countenance  of 
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his  lieges  averted  from  him.  Loyalty  had  fled,  and  con- 
fidence was  extinct  in  the  breasts  of  king  and  people. 
Princes,  nobility,  and  clergy  either  declared  openly 
against  him,  or  entered  into  a secret  understanding  with 
his  enemies.  The  Saxons  and  Thuringians  drew  closer 
the  bonds  of  their  confederacy,  and  pressed  upon  the 
irresolute  estates  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  the  depo- 
sition of  the  enemy  of  God  and  man.  Rodolph  duke  of 
Swabia  was  already  in  the  field;  a known,  though  as  yet 
unavowed,  candidate  for  the  throne.  The  king’s  castles 
fell  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents;  nor 
could  his  most  humble  solicitations  prevail  upon  his  vas- 
sals to  make  an  effort  for  their  relief.  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  Saxon  leaders  and  the  greater  princes  and 
barons  of  the  kingdom  met  in  convention,  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  settling  terms  of  accommodation  with 
the  king.  Henry  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
negotiation,  and  he  was  betrayed  by  the  men  NeB°tiatlon' 
to  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  cause.  It  was  resolved  in 
secret  committee  that  no  measure  but  his  deposition  could 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that  Guileful 
a competent  person  ought  to  he  selected  to  fill  designs  of 
the  throne ; but  that,  considering  the  numerous  the  ki.ns’s 
friends  the  king*  might  still  count  upon  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  for  the  present  taken  up  his  residence, 
it  was  expedient  to  defer  the  publication  of  the  resolution 
until  he  should  have  removed  to  some  remoter  part  of 
the  realm,  where  the  means  of  resistance  might  be  less 
ready  to  his  hand.  Certain  terms  were  then  proposed 
to  the  king*  as  the  ultimatum  of  the  insurgents ; Henry 
adopted  them  without  hesitation,  and  prepared  to  remove 
his  court  to  Batisbon.  Suddenly  one  Reginger,  a knight 
of  the  king’s  body-guard,  was  heard  publicly  to  declare 
that  he  and  certain  of  his  companions  had  been  sub- 
orned by  the  king  to  set  upon  and  murder  the  dukes 
of  Swabia  and  Carinthia,  the  two  most  formidable  of  his 
opponents.  For  the  truth  of  this  imputation  he  challenge  of 
put  himself  upon  the  judgment  of  God  by  his  own  Regtoger. 
good  sword.  With  his  ordinary  impetuosity,  Henry  re- 
pudiated the  foul  charge,  and  chivalrously  insisted  upon 
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making'  good  his  denial  upon  the  body  of  the  slanderer. 
His  friends,  however,  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
him  to  forego  the  unbecoming  resolution ; and  the 
knight  Ulrich  of  Costheim,  a nobleman  of  the  king’s 
household,  whom  Reginger  had  implicated  in  the  charge, 
accepted  the  combat  on  the  king’s  behalf,  his  own,  and 
that  of  his  slandered  friends.  But  the  contrivers  of  the 
stratagem,  with  a view  to  derive  all  possible  advantage 
from  the  public  credulity,  were  in  no  hurry  to  bring 
the  cause  to  trial.  Duke  Rodolph  cunningly  referred 
Costheim’s  challenge  to  a meeting  of  his  own  friends; 
and  delays  were  interposed,  in  the  hope  that,  before 
the  terms  of  the  ordeal  could  be  arranged,  means  might 
be  found  of  placing  their  quarrel  upon  a less  precarious 
issue. 

The  task  of  bringing  the  catastrophe  to  pass  fell  into  the 
hands  of  archbishop  Siegfried  of  Maintz,  lately 
and'dispcr-  the  king’s  accomplice, now  among’  the  bitterest  of 
sion  of  the  trig  enemies.  The  prima  te,  reckoning  upon  the 
tnSSnt*1  effect  of  recent  defamation  and  the  general  un- 
a”kmt tbe  popularity  °f  the  king,  assembled  a convention 
mg’  of  the  states  at  Maintz,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  dethroning  him,  and  electing  Rodolph  duke  of  Swabia 
to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  But  the  character  of  Henry, 
now  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  unfolded  itself 
rapidly  in  the  school  of  adversity.  At  the  earliest  report 
of  the  treasonable  convention,  he  quitted  his  retreat  in 
Bavaria,  and  flung  himself  upon  the  enemy’s  quarters. 
The  loyal  city  of  W orms  on  the  Rhine,  not  forty  miles 
distant  from  Maintz,  received  him  with  open  arms,  the 
citizens  pledging  themselves  to  a man  to  stake  life  and 
fortune  in  his  service.  This  close  proximity  of  the  king, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  tarrying  in  supine  resignation 
in  a distant  spot,  alarmed  the  confederates.  Many  of 
the  most  important  among-  them  absented  themselves, 
and  those  who  found  their  way  to  the  place  of  meeting 
excused  themselves  from  proceeding  further  in  so  impor- 
tant a matter  in  the  absence  of  their  peers.  Thus  the 
convention  melted  away  without  entering  upon  the  busi- 
ness for  which  it  had  been  convoked  ; and  Henry  was 
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delivered  from  the  most  imminent  of  the  many  perils 
which  beset  him. 

In  other  respects  his  prospects  had  not  greatly  im- 
proved. The  murderous  charges  preferred  by  convention  of 
JReginger  were  still  pending.  It  was  even  re-  Gerstungen. 
ported  that  Henry  had  declined  the  challenge ; and  at  a 
conference  held  at  Oppenheim  with  the  disaffected  barons, 
he  replied  to  this  new  calumny  by  peremptorily  fixing  on 
his  own  part  the  time  and  place  of  combat.q  But  before 
that  time  arrived  he  was  delivered  from  further  trouble 
in  the  matter  by  the  death  of  Reginger,  not  many  days 
before  the  term  had  expired/  The  plot  for  dethroning 
the  king  was  laid  aside  tor  the  present,  and  Henry  found 
the  means,  though  with  an  insufficient  force,  to  prosecute  a 
winter  campaign  for  the  relief  of  his  beleaguered  forts  in 
Saxony.  But  though  he  failed  in  his  immediate  object, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  draw  the  Saxon  chiefs  into  a 
separate  convention,  which,  however  hard  the  terms, 
sufficed  to  break  the  confederacy,  and  set  his  hands  free 
to  deal  with  the  more  formidable  of  the  rebels.  It  was 
agreed  that  duke  Otto  of  Nordheim  should  be  restored  to 
his  dukedom  of  Bavaria;  that  the  privileges  of  the  Saxon 
province  should  be  maintained ; that  the  alienated  tithes 
of  Thuringia  should  be  restored  to  their  right  owners; 
and  that  all  the  king’s  forts  and  castles  should  be  surren- 
dered into  the  hands  of  the  Saxons,  to  be  by  them  razed 
to  the  ground  and  destroyed,  with  all  their  contents  and 
munitions,  excepting  only  the  church  of  the  Hartzburg 
and  the  buildings  attached  to  it,  where  the  remains  of  his 
brother  and  nephew  were  deposited,  and  certain  very 
precious  relics  were  enshrined. 

This  treaty,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Convention  of 
Gerstungen,  was  scrupulously  executed  on  the  Infraetion  of 
king’s  part.  With  the  stipulated  exception,  the  the  treaty  by 
castles  were  delivered  up  to  the  Saxons,  and  the  Saxons' 
every  vestige  of  their  late  peril  speedily  disappeared  from 


q The  place  was  to  be  Mainau,  an 
island  on  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Main. 
The  day  was  to  be  the  Christmas-day 


of  the  year  1073. 

r Lambert  says  that  the  accuser  died 
in  a phrenzy  of  despair. 
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the  land.  There  were,  however,  two  parties  to  whom  the 
convention  was  displeasing1.  The  return  of  the  Saxons 
to  their  allegiance  disappointed  the  scheme  of  the  preten- 
der Rodolph.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province  who  had 
suffered  most  from  the  garrison  of  the  Hartzburg  re- 
garded the  partial  demolition  of  the  fortress  with  suspi- 
cion and  disgust.  Indignant  at  the  existence  of  a trace 
of  their  late  oppressors  upon  their  soil,  they  tumultuously 
assailed  the  castle,  burnt  the  church  to  the  ground,  robbed 
the  treasury,  broke  down  the  altars,  and  desecrated  the 
royal  sepulchres.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  outrage 
was  committed  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
chiefs,  or  of  a majority  of  the  Saxon  insurgents.  They 
could  not,  however,  but  be  sensible  of  the  isolated  posi- 
tion in  which  the  separate  treaty  with  the  king  had  placed 
them,  or  of  the  indignation  it  must  awaken  in  the  breasts 
of  their  confederates.  They  were  therefore  inexpressibly 
alarmed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Hartzburg,  and  has- 
tened to  offer  the  most  humble  apologies  to  the  king  for 
what  had  taken  place,  as  they  protested,  without  their 
privity  and  against  their  will.  But  Henry,  whose  irrit- 
able spirit  had  been  exacerbated  by  calumny,  rendered 
suspicious  by  perfidy,  and  wounded  to  the  quick  by  the 
late  outrage  upon  his  family  honour,  refused  to  accept 
the  apologies  of  his  repentant  vassals.  “ It  is  plain,”  he 
said,  “ that  you  are  to  be  bound  by  no  human  laws ; and 
now,  when  too  late,  I fathom  your  design,  first  to  rob 
me  of  the  power  to  punish  your  treasons,  and  then  to 
break  your  engagements  with  impunity.  Henceforth  I 
must  no  longer  rely  upon  you  5 I must  invoke  against  you 

the  lams  of  the  church The  help  of  man  is  denied 

to  me ; I therefore  call  in  the  divine  aid  to  my  rescue.”8 
Hurried  onwards  by  passionate  resentment,  Henry 

Henry  ap-  now  committed  himself  to  the  grossest  error  of 

peals  to  the  his  political  life.  Messengers  were  immediately 
pope‘  despatched  to  Rome  to  inform  the  pope  of  the 
sacrilegious  desecration  of  the  sacred  stnicture,  and  to 
call  down  the  sternest  censures  of  the  church  upon  the 

8 In  this  narrative  of  events  in  Ger-  bert  of  Aschaffenburg,  an.  1073,  ap. 
many  we  have  followed  the  text  of  Lam - Pertz , ubi  sup. 
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authors  and  perpetrators.  Though  the  extant  letter  pur- 
porting to  have  been  addressed  by  the  king  to  the  pope 
is  a manifest  forgery/  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
genuine  document  intimated  an  earnest  desire  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  pontiff  between  himself  and  his  faithless 
subjects,  with  promises  of  dutiful  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  the  pope  in  all  matters  involving  the  government  both 
of  church  and  empire.  But  his  fortunes  had  not  as  yet 
fallen  so  low  as  to  justify  us  in  believing  him  reduced  to 
that  state  of  servile  and  cowardly  submission  implied  in 
the  document  produced  against  him  from  the  papal  ar- 
chives. Whatever  may  have  been  the  ;real  contents  of 
the  king’s  letter,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  gave  that 
satisfaction  with  which  appeals  of  this  nature  were  al- 
ways received  at  Rome. 

Meanwhile  the  distresses  of  Henry  in  Germany  had 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  pope’s  friends  in 
Italy.  While  Gregory,  from  his  station  in  Ca-  of  pS-a” 
pua,  was  watching  the  movements  of  the  trou-tj°nProP°sed 
blesome  Normans  of  Apulia,  he  encouraged  his  y res°ry' 
friends  in  Lombardy  by  the  earliest  communications  of 
the  favourable  prospects  which  the  declining  state  of  the 
king’s  affairs  in  Germany  had  opened  to  him."  He  had, 
in  fact,  established  a channel  of  communication  with  the 
rebel  duke  Rodolph  of  Swabia ; and  now  he  proposed  to 
the  estates  of  Germany,  through  him,  to  appoint  a papal 
commission  consisting  of  pious  and  learned  ecclesiastics, 
who,  by  favour  of  the  empress-mother  and  the  countesses 
Beatrix  and  Mathilda,  should  proceed  to  Germany,  and 
there  hold  an  independent  synod,  with  a view  to  place  the 
future  union  of  church  and  empire  upon  a more  desirable 
footing.’  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  proposed  congress, 
Rainald  bishop  of  Como  was  sent  into  Germany  to  urge 
the  personal  attendance  of  duke  Rodolph  at  Rome,  there 
to  receive  his  instructions  from  the  pope.  The  legate 
was  desired  to  impress  the  duke  and  his  party  with  the 


1 We  set  it  out  in  Appendix  IV., 
with  the  reasons  for  rejecting  it.  The 
document  is  placed  in  the  Registrum , 
but  without  number  or  date,  between 


Epistles  xxix.  and  xxx.  of  the  First 
Book. 

u Regist.  lib.  i.  ep.  xxv.  p.  256. 
v Ibid.  ep.  xix.  p.  250. 
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Terms  of  to  unalterable  resolution  of  Gregory  to  accept  of 
be  proposed  no  compromise  or  composition  with  Henry  un- 
to the  king.  iess  accompanied  by  a demonstrable  moral  and 
religious  reformation  on  his  part ; and  he  added,  by  way 
of  explanation,  that  it  was  indispensable  that  u he  who  is 
king  and  chief  of  all  the  laity  of  Christendom,  the  future 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  should  go  before  all  the  rest  in 
devotion  to  the  church;  that,  discarding  all  evil  coun- 
sellors, he  should  attach  himself  exclusively  to  persons 
devoted  to  her  advancement,  and  to  the  augmentation  and 
defence  of  her  rights.”” 

In  Lombardy  the  papal  champion  Heriimbald,  sup- 
ported  by  accurate  intelligence  and  ample  sup- 
oul^reaty”  plies  of  money  from  Rome,  successfully  main- 
with  the  tained  his  position,  and  held  possession  of  Milan 
for  the  pope.  Ry  his  patient  and  persevering 
policy  Gregory  had  succeeded  in  drawing  over  the  Nor- 
man prince  Richard  of  Capua  to  the  pontifical  interests, 
and  inducing  him  to  bind  himself  to  the  holy  see  by  an 
oath  of  civil  allegiance,  irrespective  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  empire , over  the  territories  he  occupied.  He  agreed 
at  the  same  time  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  holy 
see,  and  to  place  all  the  churches  of  his  principality  at 
the  disposal  of  the  pontiff  without  reserve  of  right  of 
presentation ; on  his  own  part,  he  engaged  to  hold  his 
allegiance  to  king  or  emperor  in  conditional  subordination 
to  his  duty  to  the  holy  see,  and  to  be  bound  on  all  oc- 
casions to  he  helpful  to  the  pope  and  his  successors,  as 
his  superior  lords,  in  reducing  into  possession  whatever 
lands  or  territories  they  might  claim  as  belonging  to  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.1 

In  Central  Italy  pope  Gregory  had,  through  the  de- 
Attachment  voted  attachment  of  the  countesses  Beatrix  and 
and  Masada  Mathilda  of  Tuscany,  established  an  influence 
to  Gregory  which  terminated  only  with  his  life,  and  even 
vn-  survived  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  successors. 

w Regist.  lib.  i.  ep.  xx.  p.  231.  oath  runs  thus;  “ To  king  Henry,  I 

x Arntdph . Mediol.  Hist.,  lib.  iv.  c.  5 ; will,  when  required  by  you  (the  pope) 
Murat,  iy.  p.  37,  cum  not.  and  your  successors,  swear  fealty,  but 

y See  the  oath  in  Regist.  lib.  i.  ep.  saving  always  the  fealty  I owe  to  the 
xxi.  p.  252.  The  unmeaning  reserva-  holy  Itoman  church.”  The  oath  was 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  empire  in  this  sworn  on  the  24th  Sept.  1073. 
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Beatrix  and  her  daughter  held  at  his  disposal  the  re- 
sources of  the  most  extensive  and  the  richest  region  of 
Italy.  He  had  imbued  them  with  his  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples : they  looked  upon  his  scheme  of  spiritual  govern- 
ment as  the  immediate  result  of  divine  inspiration;  a 
scheme,  therefore,  which,  without  reference  to  any  worldly 
interests  of  their  own,  was  entitled  to  implicit  obedience, 
and  uncompromising  support.  Without  uncharitably 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  these  pious  women,  it  may  he 
doubted  whether  the  difficulty  of  accurately  discriminat- 
ing between  the  mixed  motives  which  actuate  the  con- 
duct of  men  was  not  enhanced  by  the  accident  of  sex. 
It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  either  of  them  had  dis- 
carded from  her  mind,  all  recollection  or  resentment  of 
the  treatment  both  had  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
imperial  superior/  or  that  aversion  from  dependence  upon 
the  empire  was  not  at  least  as  powerful  a motive  as 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  religion. 

Mathilda  had  at  an  early  age  united  herself  in  mar- 
riage to  Gozelo,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine ; but  The  countess 
their  interests  and  pursuits  in  life  were  so  wide  Mathilda, 
of  each  other,  that  they  soon  parted  by  mutual  consent. 
Gozelo  returned  to  Germany,  and  zealously  attached  him- 
self to  the  imperial  court ; while  his  consort,  with  truly 
feminine  fervour,  devoted  all  her  faculties  to  the  service 
of  the  pope.  The  separation  left  Mathilda  sole  and  un- 
disputed mistress  of  the  rich  regions  of  Parma,  Mantua, 
Modena,  Reggio,  Piacenza,  Yerona,  and  the  principal  cities 
of  modern  Tuscan)’.  Her  influence  and  property  in  the 
territories  of  Spoleto,  Ancona,  and  Ferrara,  amounted  to 
little  less  than  sovereignty.  Her  personal  cha-  Her  charao 
racter  and  attainments  were  in  advance  of  her  ter  and 
age.  Delighting  in  the  society  and  conversa-  Pnrsulto- 
tion  of  men  of  learning,  she  had  qualified  herself  for  the 
enjoyment  of  such  intercourse  by  the  acquisition  of  ac- 
complishments and  knowledge  very  unusual  in  her  sex 
and  station.  She  had  collected  a numerous  library ; she 
wrote  and  conversed  fluently  in  the  Italian,  German,  and 
French  languages,  and  corresponded  frequently  in  all  of 

z See  chap.  i.  pp.  149, 150,  of  this  Book. 
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them  with  popes  and  with  foreign  courts.  Her  domestic 
affairs  were  conducted  with  indefatigable  assiduity  and 
virile  intelligence.  She  even  superintended  the  discipline 
of  her  soldiery,  and  regularly  inspected  her  arsenals  and 
fortresses.  She  presided  in  her  own  courts,  in  a spirit  of 
impartial  justice  of  rare  example  in  that  age  and  state  of 
society.  To  the  poor,  the  helpless,  and  the  exile  she  was 
a generous  benefactress;  to  the  church  she  was  muni- 
ficent beyond  a rival,  more  especially  in  the  articles  of 
pious  foundations  and  hospitals,  but  above  all  in  the  build- 
ing and  endowment  of  churches  and  monasteries.  In 
the  exercises  of  private  devotion  no  worldly  occupations 
were  permitted  to  distract  or  interrupt  her;  even  amid 
the  distresses  and  turmoils  of  war  she  found  courage  and 
consolation  in  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  which  she  is  said  to  have  been  more  profoundly  ac- 
quainted than  many  bishops  of  her  court.  In  the  choice 
of  her  ministers  and  counsellors  she  always  leaned  to 
men  who  combined  firmness  of  character  with  the  devo- 
tional spirit  she  encouraged  in  herself. 

Gregory  VII.  could  not  but  feel  the  charm  of  a cha- 
* Boundless  racter  which  had  thus  grown  up  under  his  eye, 
influence  of  and  almost  under  his  superintendence.  He 
Gregory,  &c.  p0;nt  with  exultation  to  his  pupil  as  the 

perfect  fruit  of  his  labours  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
and  triumphantly  contrast  it  with  the  vicious  variety 
brought  forth  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world,  as  exhibited 
in  the  wild  career  of  his  adversary  Henry.  A mind  so 
determined  yet  so  humble,  so  active  yet  so  docile,  could 
not  but  prove  an  invaluable  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
so  discreet  and  able  a manager  as  pope  Gregory  VII. 
Mathilda  had  reflected  as  little  upon  the  proper  limits 
or  balance  between  the  powers  of  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual government  as  any  of  her  contemporaries.  The  ten- 
dencies of  the  papal  scheme  to  confound  or  to  obliterate 
them  stood  in  no  danger  of  detection  from  her  acuteness. 
The  natural  feelings  of  the  amiable  and  cultivated  woman 
widened  the  breach,  originally  opened  by  injustice  and 
ill-usage,  between  her  and  a world  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  and  agitated  by  those  wild  and  sordid  passions 
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which  were  strangers  to  her  own  bosom ; while  all  these 
circumstances  drew  her  into  closer  intimacy  with  the  self- 
denying  virtues  of  men  who  appeared  to  her  as  dead  to 
the  world,  or  living  only  for  the  purpose  of  leading — or,  it 
might  he,  driving — mankind  back  into  the  paths  of  peace 
and  righteousness.  The  veil  which  concealed  the  baser 
motives  of  personal  or  corporate  ambition  in  these  objects 
of  her  devout  admiration  was  impenetrable  to  her  limited 
experience.  W e are  therefore  more  inclined  to  admire  than 
to  wonder  at  the  fervent  expressions  of  attachment  to 
her  spiritual  friend  and  director  which  fell  from  her  lips, 
when  in  the  words  of  the  inspired  text  she  declared,  that 
u neither  tribulation  nor  anguish,  nor  hunger  nor  naked- 
ness, nor  danger,  nor  persecution,  nor  sword ; that  neither 
death  nor  life,  nor  angels  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  should  separate  her  from 
the  love  of  Peter , through  Jesus  Christ  her  Lord.”a 

Up  to  this  point  of  time,  the  events  we  have  endea- 
voured to  lay  before  the  reader  may  be  con-  Position  of 
sidered  as  introductory  to  the  public  appearance  Gregory  vn. 
of  Gregory  VII.  upon  the  field  of  action  he  of  his  pon-et 
had  so  carefully  selected  and  entrenched.  His  titicate- 
state-craft  had  been  successful  at  all  points ; his  spiritual 
position  no  one  had  dared  to  assail;  his  enemies  were 
dispirited  by  failure,  and  his  friends  exulted  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  certain  victory.  His  weapons  of  spiritual 
warfare  lay  burnished  and  sharpened  by  his  side;  and 
his  own  spirit  was  wound  up  to  the  perfect  achievement 
of  that  plan  of  dominion  over  the  powers  of  the  world 
which  had  long  floated  rudely,  but  not  obscurely,  before 
the  mind’s  eye  of  more  than  one  of  his  enterprising  pre- 
decessors. 

We  may  here  with  propriety  venture  to  inquire  into 
the  scope  and  character  of  that  scheme  as  it-is 
unfolded  in  the  acts  and  writings  of  its  cham-  hisefrmcipies 
pion  and  accomplisher.  In  the  search  we  shall  of^etrn‘ 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  motives  and  inten- 

a Quoting  Rom.  viii.  35,  38, 39.  See  Schaffh . an.  1077. 

Baron . an.  1074,  § x.  p.  381 ; Lamb . 
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tions  of  men  may  be  most  safely  gathered  from  declara- 
tions and  professions  accompanying  their  acts,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  the  transactions  to  which  they 
relate.  For  this  purpose  the  collection  of  letters  and 
documents  which  passes  under  the  name  of  the  “ Register 
of  Gregory  VII.  is  of  inestimable  value.  All  the  writ- 
ings it  contains  are  of  an  official  character,  and  were 
written  with  reference  to  some  special  branch  of  the 
general  plan  of  papal  government.  The  pope  protests  at 
the  outset  that  no  motive  but  the  hope  and  expectation 
of  performing  some  signal  service  to  the  church  of  God 
in  his  own  day  could  reconcile  him  to  the  dangers,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  to  which,  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  he  had  exposed  himself  by  continued  contact 
with  a world  sunk  in  sin  and  misery  .b  The  nature  of  the 
service  he  proposed  to  render  transpires  in  almost  every 
page  of  his  official  correspondence.  In  his  own  language, 
it  was  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical  lam. 
When  we  ask  what  that  law  was,  we  find  it  to  be  almost 
wholly  based  upon  the  spurious  maxims  and  fictions  of 
the  Isidoriari  fabrications.0  Almost  every  appeal  to  ca- 
nons, councils,  and  ordinances,  is  traceable  to  some  one 
or  other  of  these  forgeries.  Without  imputing  to  pope 
Gregory  a conscious  intent  to  confound  the  laws  of  the 
church  with  decretal  fiction,  the  unalterable  fact  remains, 
that  his  exposition  of  that  law  is  derived  from  the  same 
impure  source.  In  all  matters  touching,  however  re- 
motely, the  alleged  rights  of  the  Petrine  see,  no  matter 
whether  in  things  of  a merely  temporal  or  of  a purely 
religious  character,  he  identifies  the  papal  with  the  divine 
prerogative ; he  places  the  ordinances  of  the  holy  see, 


b Ep.  ad  Hugonem  Abbatem  Cluniac. 
lib.  ii.  ep.  ii.  p.  334. 

c We  give  here  some  general  refer- 
ences: e.g.  Regist . lib.  iv.  p.  379,  “Ad 
Herimann.  Episc.  Mettens.,”  in  which 
he  establishes  the  power  of  the  pope  to 
depose  princes  upon  the  Clementine  for- 
geries ; quoting  the  current  papal  ver- 
sion of  the  deposition  of  Ch alder ic  III. 
by  pope  Zachary;  the  fictitious  privi- 
lege of  St.  Medardus,  said  to  have  been 
granted  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  that 
monastery;  the  excommunication  of  the 


Emp.  Theodosius  the  Great  by  St.  Am- 
brose; and  the  exploded  fable  about 
Constantine  the  Great  and  the  Council 
of  Nicese.  Again, Regist.  lib.  ix.  ep.  xxii. 
p.  522;  repeating  the  most  offensive  of 
the  decretal  pretensions,  and  the  duty 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance 
even  to  the  unjust  sentences  of  a bishop. 
Again,  lib.  vi.  ep.  xxv.  p.  451 ; lib.  viii. 
ep.  ii.  p.  456.  With  these  passages  in 
the  Jiegistrum  compare  the  remarks 
and  citations  in  Book  VI.  c.  vi.  pp. . 
181  et  sqq.  of  this  work. 
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without  doubt  or  misgiving*,  upon  a level  with  the  laws 
of  God,  and  claims  for  both  the  same  unhesitating,  un- 
reasoning submission.  Thus  he  broadly  affirmed  it  as 
the  law  of  the  church  from  the  beginning , that,  as  all  the 
powers  of  Christ  on  earth  and  in  heaven  were,  through 
Peter,  transferred  to  the  see  of  Peter,  whatever  was  de- 
creed by  his  successors,  or  whatever  cause  they  might 
espouse,  must  be  of  God,  and  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
direct  inspiration.  The  judgments  and  decisions  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  acting’  in  the  name  and  under  the  au- 
thority of  Peter,  must  furnish  a universal  inviolable  rule 
of  conduct ; and  in  this  view  he  never  permitted  the  re- 
motest doubt  to  rest  upon  the  proposition,  that  " the  com- 
mands of  the  pope  were  in  every  respect  equivalent  with 
the  commands  of  God”  He  that  resisted  him  resisted 
the  God  whose  representative  he  was ; he  that  was  not 
for  him  was  against  him ; neutrality  was  inadmissible,  dis- 
obedience was  as  the  sin  of  idolatry ; it  was  self-worship, 
a bowing  down  to  the  self-will  of  the  creature  instead  of 
the  Creator.  He  demanded  the  same  confidence  in  the 
promises  of  a pope  as  in  those  of  God  himself,  and  the 
same  fear  of  his  threatenings  as  that  which  was  due  to 
the  divine  denunciations.1*  The  extravagance  ofGeneral  drift 
these  pretensions  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  of  the  scheme 
to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  profession ; yet  of  Gregory* 
the  hypocrisy,  we  think,  lay  rather  in  the  system  than  in 
the  individual.®  We  have  assigned  ample  grounds  for 
believing  that  Gregory  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  great 
scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity  treated  of  in  this  work. 
The  materials  lay  before  him  in  abundance ; his  master- 
hand  reduced  them  only  to  more  systematic  form  and 


d On  these  several  topics  of  papal 
pretension,  see  the  following  passages: 
Regist.  lib.  iii.  ep.  viii.  p.  365,  Ad  Tedal- 
dum  cler.  Mediol.  e g.  “ Si  in  his,  quae 
Dei  sunt,  nostris  monitis , immo  divines 
voluntati  ad  justitiam  te  acquiesqere  cog- 
noverimus,”  &c.  Tedald  is  reminded 

perors,  yea  even  the  united  efforts  of 
the  whole  human  race,  are  as  chaff  and 
ashes  against  the  rights  of  the  apostolic 
see,  and  the  omnipotence  of  almighty 
God.  Again,  in  Regist,  lib.  vi.  ep.  xvi. 


p.  439,  we  meet  with  a daring  intent  to 
ascribe  to  the  papal  denunciations  the 
same  temporal  punishments  as  those 
assigned  in  the  Old  Testament  to  dis- 
obedience of  the  divine  commands.  He 
even  desired  it  to  be  believed  that  the 
curse  of  the  holy  see  brought  with  it 
its  own  fulfilment  as  surely  as  that  of 
God  himself. 

e See  a remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind  of  hypocrisy  in  Regist  lib.  iii.  ep. 
x.  p.  367. 
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order ; it  imparted  a more  definite  direction  and  a more 
vigorous  impulse.  In  the  hands  of  Gregory  VII.  the 
scheme  embraced  two  principal  objects : the  Jirst,  so  to 
improve  or  remodel  the  discipline  of  the  church  as  to 
render  it  a perfectly  pliable  and  manageable  instrument 
in  his  hands;  the  second,  to  reduce  all  secular  princes 
and  rulers  to  the  condition  of  responsible  stewards  or 
office-bearers  of  the  holy  see,  and  of  the  pope,  as  the 
sovereign  depositary  and  administrator  of  the  divine 
powers  of  government  upon  earth/  Devoting  our  at- 
tention to  those  measures  in  the  first  instance  which  were 
alike  applicable  to  both  objects,  we  point  first  to  the 
means  adopted  for  improving  his  communications  with 
all  parts  of  Christendom,  and  the  acceleration  of  intelli- 
gence by  means  of  nuntii  and  legates  a latere;  and 
secondly,  to  the  establishment  of  a universal  moral  cen- 
sorship in  the  holy  see,  embracing  every  class  of  persons, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  privilege,  or  profession. 

1.  The  introduction  of  the  legatine  power  had  been  at 
, improve.  times  an  operation  of  great  delicacy.  The 
ment  of  difficulties  hitherto  encountered  had  proceeded 
discipline.  jn  & mjnor  degree  from  secular  opposition ; but 
the  churches  in  general  had  always  regarded  these  officers 
as  the  natural  enemies  of  their  privileges,  or  as  unwel- 
come visitors  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  under  the 
name  of  privilege,  and  had  neglected  no  favourable  op- 
portunity of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  then*  ope- 
rations. Thus  they  frequently  succeeded  in  disgusting 
the  legates  themselves  with  their  task,  bribing  or  intimi- 
dating* them ; or,  by  intrigue  at  the  venal  court  of  Rome, 
disarming  them  of  the  powers  they  dared  not  directly  to 
impugn.  But  the  character  of  pope  Gregory  VII.  offered 
the  best  security  that  no  such  game  could  for  the  future 
be  carried  on  with  impunity.  Hitherto  the  legatine 
powers  had  either  been  conferred  for  occasional  purposes, 
or  had  been  vested  permanently  in  certain  stationary  offi- 
cers, such  as  bishops  or  archbishops  of  the  more  eminent 

f The  syllogism  was  simple  enough.  all  worldly  power  proceeds  from  the 
All  worldly  power  proceeds  from  God;  pope, 
the  pope  is  God  in  the  world ; therefore 
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sees.  Gregory  introduced  a different  system  of  agency. 
To  every  principal  church  of  France,  Spain,  Itinerant 
Germany,  and  Italy,  he  attached  an  itinerant  legates 
legate,  with  ample  powers  of  supervision,  and  mtroduced* 
large  promises  of  support  in  the  fearless  execution  of 
his  duty;  though  not  without  serious  warnings  against 
the  transgression  or  abuse  of  his  delegated  authority.8 
He  toot  special  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  the 
Christian  world  that  these  legations  were  no  novelty, 
but  an  ordinary,  constitutional,  and  canonical  mode  of 
exercising  the  powers  of  the  holy  see ; and  that  their 
late  unfrequency  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  doubt 
about  the  right  to  exercise  those  powers,  but  partly  to 
the  negligence  of  preceding  pontiffs,  and  partly  to  the 
obstructions  thrown  in  their  way  by  bishops  and  princes.h 
All  these  persons,  he  said,  had  been  alike  forgetful  of  the 
solemn  words  of  the  Lord  to  his  disciples,  “ He  that  re* 
ceiveth  you,  receiveth  me ; and  he  that  despiseth  you, 
despiseth  me.”  Every  such  delegation,  therefore,  within 
its  defined  limits,  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  emanation  of 
the  divine  authority  which  resided  in  the  see  of  Peter.1 
The  pope  consequently  refused  to  admit,  that  inferiority 
of  rank  in  the  church  disqualified  his  legates  from  repre- 
senting the  majesty,  and  exercising  the  full  powers,  of 
the  holy  see,  in  pronouncing  judgment  upon  the  most 
exalted  offenders  in  church  or  state.j  After  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors,  Gregory  VII’.  regarded  his 
legates  as  the  eyes  and  ears,  the  arms  and  hands,  of  the 
holy  see ; the  viceroys  and  satraps  of  the  great  spiritual 
monarchy  he  desired  to  establish. 

2.  A no  less  important  step  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  general  plan  was,  to  impress  the  2.  Universal 
minds  of  laity  and  clergy  alike  with  a profound  m°rcl1  and 
sense  of  that  universal  moral  and  religious  cen-pVmtmdence 
sorship  presumed  to  reside  in  the  chair  of  Peter.  asserted- 
The  opinion  he  was  most  solicitous  to  inculcate  was,  that 

* JRegist.  lib.i.  ep.  viii.  p.  239 ; ep.  xxi.  1 JRegist.  lib.  vii.  ep.  xii.  p.  465,  “ Ad 
p.  246;  lib.  ii.  ep.  xl.  p.  327.  Manassem,  Archep.  Rbem.,”  repeating 

h Ibid.  lib.  i.ep.  xvii.  p.  247;  and  ep.  the  fabulous  tale  of  papal  legates  hav- 
xliv.  p.  269.  ing  presided  over  the  council  of  Nicaea, 

1 Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  vii.  pp.  187,  190.  and  all  other  ecumenical  synods. 

voLs  rv.  X 
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the  moral  conduct  of  all  men,  more  especially  of  all  per- 
sons bearing1  rule  or  office  either  in  church  or  state,  was  . 
the  proper  subject  of  his  corrective  authority.  He  rested 
this  proposition  upon  the  broadest  maxims  of  spiritual 
supremacy : the  flesh,  he  maintained,  must  ever  be  sub- 
ject to  the  spirit ; the  state  to  the  church ; the  natural 
to  the  spiritual  man.  The  considerations  from  which  this 
jurisdiction  sprang  at  once  defined  its  character  and  indi- 
cated its  boundless  scope.  The  pontiff  undauntedly  loaded 
upon  his  own  shoulders  a general  responsibility  for  the 
salvation  of  all  men  in  authority,  and  claimed  from  them 
a dutiful  obedience  corresponding  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  charge  resting  upon  himself.  u For,”  says  he  to  his 
lay  correspondents,  u to  this  end  is  honour,  dignity,  and 
power  granted  to  you  from  on  high,  that  it  be  expended 
in  the  service  of  Him  who  gave  it,  and  of  His  ministers ; 
so  that  by  willingly  imparting  to  them  of  your  carnal 
things,  you  may  merit  to  be  made  partakers  of  their  spi- 
ritual things.” k His  demands  upon  the  possessors  of 
“ worldly  things,”  we  are  incidentally  informed,  included 
life  and  substance,  armed  services  and  military  aids  under 
the  pressure  of  external  danger,  or  whenever  the  interests 
of  the  holy  see  might  appear  to  require  them.1 

The  great  charge  of  men’s  salvation  he  held  to  entitle 
The  o e or  ^ra  an  absolute  right  of  superintendence  over 
his  camnfandsthe  moral  conduct  in  general  of  those  for  whom 
tbynomfn.d  own  soul  was  pledged.  In  the  execution 
of  this  charge,  he  peremptorily  repudiated  all 
human  censure  or  control.  “ I know,”  he  said,  “ that  I 
am  blamed  in  many  quarters,  and  for  many  things ; but 
to  such  cavillers  I give  no  other  reply  than  that  of  the 
apostle  : ‘ With  me  it  is  a very  small  matter  that  I should 
be  judged  of  you  or  of  man’s  judgment.’  ” In  passages 
too  numerous  for  quotation,  he  declares  that  he  would 
not,  for  all  that  this  world  could  give  or  inflict,  swerve 
one  hair’s-breadth  from  the  demand  of  implicit  obedience 


k Regist.  lib.  i.  ep.  xxxvii.  p.  265 : “Ad 
Adelasiam  comitissam.”  Conf.  lib.  vii. 
epp.  xxiii.  and  xxv.,  ad  Gulielm.  ree! 
Anglor. 

1 Ibid.  lib.  i.  ep.  Ixxii.  p.  288.  The 


contingency  is  generally  defined  to  be, 
“ ad  honorem  et  subsidium  Sancti  Pe- 
tri.” And  Conf.  ep.  xl?L  p.  271,  ad 
Gulielm.  Burg.  Comit. 
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to  the  precepts  of  St.  Peter.  11  If  any  one,”  said  he  to 
his  Germanic  confederates,  Rodolph  of  Swabia  and  Ber- 
thold  of  Carinthia, — “ if  any  one  shall  prattle  against 
you  for  your  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  or  ob- 
ject to  you  that  you  meddle  with  matters  that  do  not 
concern  you,  make  answer  thus : ( Stand  not  in  the  way 
of  our  own  and  our  people’s  salvation ; but  if  you  object 
to  our  obedience  to  the  apostolic  mandates,  go  to  the 
pope,  and  discuss  your  objections  with  him.’  ”m 

The  necessity  for  this  general  moral  superintendence 
Gregory  deduced  from  the  utterly  corrupt  state  Gregory,s 
of  the  world.  And  indeed,  even  if  he  had  not  opinion  of  hu 
measured  the  vices  of  mankind  by  the  severer own  misslon- 
standard  of  monastic  purity,  there  was  still  more  than 
enough  of  positive  moral  evil  in  the  world  to  offend  and 
alarm  a far  less  scrupulous  monitor.  u In  the  church,” 
he  protested,  “ whatever  direction  my  eye  pursues,  I find 
scarcely  a bishop  qualified  for  his  office,  either  in  respect 
of  spiritual  title  or  way  of  life : in  the  world,  scarcely  a 
prince  or  ruler  who  does  not  prefer  his  own  sordid  inte- 
rests to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness. Romans,  Lombards,  Normans,  behave  worse  than 
J ews  and  pagans : and  if,  amid  all  these  corruptions,  I 
had  not  been  supported  by  the  hope  of  my  eternal  reward, 
I should  have  preferred  death  to  my  abode  in  Rome  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  But,  having  taken  upon  myself 
the  task  of  reforming  the  church,  I am  bound  to  adopt 
all  measures  necessary  to  ascertain  who  are  my  friends, 
and  who  my  enemies,  both  among  clergy  and  laity 
The  object  of  pope  Gregory,  as  collected  from  these 
and  other  expressions  of  the  like  import,  was  Rebukes 
to  apply  the  tests  best  adapted  to  disclose  to  Henry  iv. 
him  the  numbers  and  enable  him  to  calculate  the 
strength  of  the  parties,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  who  were 
prepared  to  accept  or  reject  the  measures  by  which  he 
proposed  to  eradicate  the  inveterate  evils  of  society.  The 
pope  had  adopted,  or  affected  to  adopt,  the  extreme  views 

“ P€9^st:  lib*  ii.  ep.  xlv.  p.  330.  vate  and  confidential  letter  to  his  friend 

n Ibid . lib.  ii.  ep.  xlix.  p.334;  ep.  xlii.  Hugo  abbot  of  Cluny. 
p.  268.  The  former  of  these  is  a pri- 
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of  the  decretalists  as  to  the  proper  seat  of  satanic  govern- 
ment in  the  world ;°  and  he  was  profuse  in  the  protesta- 
tions of  his  unswerving  resolution  to  assail  the  realm  of 
Satan  in  its  strongholds — the  persons  and  the  courts  of 
the  princes  of  the  world.  He  began  his  operations  with 
a sharp  invective  addressed  to  Henry  IV.  of  Germany 
against  the  youthful  vices,  the  inconsistencies  and  shift- 
ing’s of  that  prince’s  conducts  He  admonished  him  to 
do  public  penance  for  his  past  offences ; to  bring  his  con- 
duct into  harmony  with  his  professions ; to  accept  the 
precepts  of  the  holy  see  as  the  commands  of  God ; and 
to  submit  himself  to  the  pope  as  to  God  in  Christ. 

Some  time  before  this  a greater  offender  than  even 
and  Philip  i.  Henry  IY.  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  fier- 
of  France.  cest  denunciations  of  the  pontifical  monitor. 
Of  king  Philip  I.  he  writes  to  Roderic  bishop  of  Chalons, 
that  among  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  there  was 
none  who,  by  cupidity,  violence,  and  venality,  had  done 
more  to  ruin  the  church  of  God,  and  to  bring  her  into 
bondage  under  the  world.  . . . “The  just  abhorrence 
with  which  we  regard  his  conduct,  no  less  than  a proper 
sense  of  our  own  duty,  and  of  compassion  for  the  fallen 
churches,  would  have  goaded  us  into  immediate  action,  if 
we  had  not  been  induced,  in  consideration  of  his  late  pro- 
mises of  amendment,  to  put  his  sincerity  to  the  test,  and, 
as  a first  trial  of  his  obedience,  to  command  him  without 
delay,  and  without  gift  or  reward,  to  put  the  bishop-elect 
of  Macon  into  possession  of  his  church  and  diocese.  If, 
however,  after  this  he  shall  defer  or  refiise,  then  without 
doubt  we  will,  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
visit  his  obduracy  with  the  utmost  canonical  severity; 

Threatens  for  this  is  the  alternative : either  the  king  shall 
repent  him  of  his  greed  of  simoniacal  pelf,  and 
and  dethrone- permit  qualified  persons  to  occupy  their  proper 
ment.  gees  witH0Ut  obstruction,  or  he  shall  surely  be 
smitten  by  the  stroke  of  a general  anathema,  and  the 
French  nation,  except  it  prefer  altogether  to  abjure  the 


° Begist . lib.  ii.  ep.  xii.  p.  310.  And  work. 

Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  viii.  p.  200  of  this  p Ibid.  lib.  iii.  ep.  x.  ad  Hen.  reg. 
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Christian  faith,  shall  refuse  to  serve  him  any  longer  as 
their  king.”q 

Philip’s  promises  of  amendment  had  been  so  fre- 
quently forfeited,  that  the  pope  thought  it  ne-  l 
cessary  to  remind  him  that  his  future  welfare  censuresg 
must  depend  upon  a far  more  thorough  refor- 
mation  than  that  of  which  he  had  hitherto  peopfe,and 
given  proof:  the  higher  the  station  of  the  sin-th^a“rccehof 
ner,  the  sterner  the  duty  of  rebuke,  the  louder 
should  the  trumpet-voice  of  warning  sound  in  his  ears/ 
The  king,  however,  did  not  mend  his  manners ; and  in 
the  month  of  November  of  the  year  1073,  Gregory  wrote 
to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  France,  describing  in 
glowing  terms  the  utter  demoralisation  of  the  king  and 
people,  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  religion  and 
government,  and  even  of  the  natural  affections  which 
hold  society  together : the  royal  authority  was  degraded 
and  despised;  private  wars,  assassinations,  and  fire- 
raisings  abounded  over  the  face  of  the  land : private 
morals  partook  of  the  general  corruption:  perjuries, 
sacrilege,  incest,  frauds,  and  perfidies,  were  so  common 
as  to  excite  little  attention,  and  to  draw  after  them  no 
punishment : pilgrims  to  the  holy  places  were  seized  and 
put  to  ransom : merchants  were  robbed  and  pillaged  on  the 
highways: — and  all  this  in  consequence  of  the  criminal 
relaxation  of  the  reins  of  government ; for  by  such  neg- 
ligence the  king  had  not  only  given  encouragement  to 
crime,  but  by  his  own  wicked  example  had  seduced  his 
subjects  into  the  paths  of  lawlessness  and  impiety ; and 
thus  he,  whose  great  duty  it  was  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  had,  in  his  own  person,  become  the  foremost  among 
the  law-breakers.  The  bishops,  he  said,  had  made  them- 
selves accomplices  in  the  crimes  of  the  king  by  their 
silence : they  were  dumb  dogs  that  bark  not,  nor  give 
the  signal  of  alarm  when  they  see  the  wolf  in  the  fold. 
cc  But  if,”  said  he,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  u you 
should  imagine  that  your  efforts  to  arrest  him  in  the 
career  of  guilt  would  he  contrary  to  your  allegiance  as 
his  subjects,  you  are  greatly  in  error : for  surely  he  that 

q Regist.  lib.  i.  ep.  xxxv.  p.  263.  r Ibid.  lib.  i.  ep.  Ixxt.  p.  289. 
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plucketh  back  his  brother  from  the  shipwreck  of  his  soul 
is  more  faithful  to  his  pledge  than  he  who  stands  supinely 
by,  and  suffers  him  to  he  engulfed  in  the  whirlpool  of 
destruction.” 

Setting  aside  the  plea  of  danger,  or  even  of  death,  in 
Threatens  the  the  execution  of  their  duty,  the  pope  directed 
king  with  <fe- them  to  present  themselves  in  a body  before 
^ the  realm  the  king;  to  lay  hare  the  evil  of  his  ways  before 
with  interdtcqjim  • t0  exhort  him  to  make  compensation  to 
all  whom  he  had  wronged  or  robbed;  to  abandon  his 
dissolute  pursuits ; and,  as  he  would  constrain  others  to 
do  what  is  right,  to  begin  by  reforming  his  own  practice. 
“But  if,”  said  Gregory,  “after  this  he  shall  continue 
obdurate,  you  shall,  in  the  due  performance  of  your  duty 
to  the  holy  see,  without  more  renounce  your  allegiance  to 
him ; you  shall  cut  him  off  from  your  communion,  and 
interdict  the  celebration  of  the  divine  services  throughout 
the  kingdom:  and  should  all  this  fail  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses,  we  have  determined  to  exert  all  our  powers 
to  deprive  him  of  the  kingdom.  And  if  in  this  matter  you 
shall  appear  cold  or  slack,  be  assured  that  you  shall, 
without  fail,  be  degraded  from  the  episcopate ; and,  as 
associates  and  accomplices  of  the  evil-doer,  be  smitten 
by  the  like  anathema.”5 

A power  so  incurably  corrupt  as  that  of  Philip  of 
Doctrine  of  ^rance  wou^  n°t  be  difficult  to  overthrow, 
sacerdotal  re-The  observation  which  strikes  us  most  strongly 
sponaibUity,  jn  this  transaction  is,  the  curious  expansion  of 
the  doctrine  of  sacerdotal  responsibility.  As 
the  warrantors  to  God  for  the  salvation  of  men’s  souls, 
the  pope  and  clergy  are  to  regard  themselves  as  acting 
strictly  in  self-defence,  to  whatever  length  of  disobedi- 
ence and  treason  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort.  Re- 
bellion is  a solemn  duty,  a delivery  of  their  own  souls,  a 
death-struggle  for  their  own  salvation.  In  his  official 
capacity  of  keeper  and  guardian  of  the  souls  of  men,  the 
priest  could  only  satisfy  this  obligation  by  the  sacrifice  of 
all  earthly  bonds,  and  the  disregard  of  all  civil  duties  that 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fullest  and  speediest  execu- 

• Regist  lib.  ii.  ep.  v.  p.  302.  Conf.  ep.  xviii.  p.  313,  ad  Guliel.  Pictav.  Comit. 
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tion  of  the  pontifical  commands.  With  the  progress  of 
the  quarrel  between  Philip  of  France  and  pope  Gregory 
we  are  not  materially  concerned.  It  may  suffice  to  ob- 
serve, that  at  this  moment  the  attention  of  the  pope  was 
diverted  by  matters  of  more  pressing*  urgency ; and  that 
thus  the  extreme  measures  contemplated  against  king 
Philip — and  perhaps  others  against  the  conqueror  of 
England,  William  of  Normandy — were  laid  aside  for 
the  present.  Gregory  had  just  now  his  hands  full  in 
watcning  the  progress  of  events  in  Germany,  arid  coun- 
terworking the  intrigues  of  the  disaffected  clergy  of 
Lombardy. 

But  among  the  subjects  of  moral  censorship  of  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  the  pontifical  scheme,  censorship 
there  were  few  of  greater  moment  than  of  lay 
that  of  lay  matrimony.  Under  the  auspices  mamage\ 
of  Peter  Damiani,  the  Roman  church  had  sanctioned 
the  opinion  that  the  purification  of  marriage  from  the 
taint  of  sin,  which  naturally  clung  to  it,  was  the  proper 
work  of  the  church,  and  therefore  that  she  was  entitled 
to  place  it  under  such  terms  and  restrictions  as  should 
be  best  adapted  to  eliminate  its  carnal  nature,  and  impart 
to  it  a spiritual  character,  thereby  transferring  it  from 
the  category  of  civil  contracts  to  the  domain  of  sacra- 
mental ordinance.  The  natural  aversion  of  mankind 
from  connubial  intercourse  between  the  nearer  grades  of 
kindred  furnished  a plausible  ground  for  the  extension 
of  restrictive  law  to  every  traceable  degree  of  consan- 
guinity, or  even  of  mere  affinity.  The  decretalists  re- 
garded the  sin  as  the  same  in  all  cases  ; every  marriage 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  was,  without  distinction, 
stamped  with  the  odious  name  of  incest ; nor  would  they 
presume  the  danger  to  cease  until  the  proof  of  propin- 
quity should  by  its  remoteness  escape  the  detection  of  the 
church  and  her  ministers.1 

Gregory  VII.  bestowed  great  pains  in  maintaining 
this  important  outpost  of  the  papal  position.  The  inter- 
est he  took  in  the  integrity  of  the  law  of  marriage,  as  it 

1 See  the  account  of  the  Milan  con-  Book.  And  conf.  ibid.  pp.  210-215. 
troversy,  c.  iii.  pp.  225  et  sqq.  of  this 
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Proceeding  stood  upon  the  statute-book  of  Rome,  was  such 
Canonical"  as  to  induce  him  to  spare  neither  friend  nor  foe. 
marriage.  When,  therefore,  the  pope  learnt  that  his  pupil 
the  countess  Mathilda  had  contracted  to  marry  her  cousin 
in  the  fourth  canonical  degree,  the  markgrave  Azzo  of 
Este,  he  summoned  the  latter  to  Rome  to  answer  on  alli- 
gation of  pedigree,  which  disclosed  a bar  to  the  marriage," 
and  severely  admonished  Mathilda  herself  to  abstain  from 
all  communication  with  her  relative  until  he  should  have 
adjudicated  upon  the  cause."  Some  years  afterwards  it 
was  reported  to  him  that  Alphonso  king  of  Castile  had 
contracted  a marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  The 
pope  sternly  commanded  him  instantly  to  cast  from  him 
the  incestuous  connection,  and  in*this  matter,  as  in  all 
others,  to  be  guided  by  the  directions  of  the  papal  legate 
at  his  court,  by  whom  he  would  be  taught  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness.  u For,”  said  he,  u woman  causeth 
even  the  wise  man  to  backslide : Solomon,  the  wisest  of 
mankind,  fell  by  incest  with  women,  and  the  kingdom 
departed  from  his  posterity.  Beware,  therefore,  lest  you 
compel  us  to  unsheath  the  sword  of  the  church  against 
your  iniquities.”"  ' 

But  the  powers  of  the  church  in  matrimonial  causes 
Gre  or  vn*were  noM°  he  restricted ' to  the  prevention  of 
mttfdies  with  illicit  marriages.  The  whole  contract,  both  in 
CivU&cghtS’  or*g'in  and  fo  its  consequences,  collateral  or 
direct,  was  taken  under  the  jui’isdiction  of  the 
church.  The  settlement  of  civil  rights,  incidentally  in- 
volved in  the  dissolution  of  illicit  marriages,  was  re- 
garded by  pope  Gregory  VII.  as  falling  within  his 
cognizance."  And,  indeed,  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
temporal  estate,  whenever  its  destination  might  be  de- 
termined or  altered  by  the  operation  of  canon  law,  we 
trace  a disposition  to  treat  it  as  properly  belonging  to 


u JReyist.  lib.  i.  ep.  lvii.  p.  278. 

T Ibid . lib.  ii.  ep.  xxxvi.  p.  325.  It 
seems  that  Gregory  treated  the  mere 
project  or  design  as  a sin  on  her  part, 
and  therefore  commanded  her  to  do 
penance  for  haring  contemplated  the 
sinful  conjunction. 


w Ibid.  lib.  viii.  ep.  iii.  p.  483. 
x Thus,  in  lib.  i.  ep.  v.  p.  237,  he  de- 
crees, in  a divorce  cause,  that  if,  on  in  • 
uiry,  certain  facts  should  turn  up,  the 
eed  of  endowment  should  be  cancelled, 
and  her  dowry  given  back  to  the  wife. 
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the  spirituality,  and  to  dispose  of  it  without  regard  to  its 
secular  character,  or  the  civil  rights  of  parties  interested/ 
Nor  was  he  less  intent  upon  maintaining  his  character  as 
the  conservator  of  the  integrity  of  marriages  sanctified 
by  the  church.  The  resistance  of  the  court  of  Rome  to 
the  divorce  of  Henry  IY.  corresponds  so  closely  with 
the  policy  of  Hildebrand  after  he  became  pope,  that  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  putting  down  that  measure  to  his 
credit,  fully  as  much  as  to  that  of  his  coadjutor  Damiani. 
Thus,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  papacy,  we  find 
him  issuing  general  orders  for  the  prevention  of  illicit 
marriages,  and  threatening  all  persons  who  should  im- 
pede or  resist  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  justice  with  the 
curse  of  the  anathema/  In  the  character  of  supreme 
censor  of  public  morals,  he  assumed  the  right  not  merely 
to  regulate  the  social  conduct  of  men,  hut  to  set  aside 
the  law,  and  to  restrict  civil  rights  whenever  they  clashed 
with  the  divine  law,  or — in  the  sense  in  which  he  under- 
stood the  term — the  decrees  of  the  holy  see.  He  ap- 
pears even  to  have  held  that  civil  crimes,  or  even  criminal 
accusation,  might  disqualify,  or  at  least  suspend,  the  right 
of  the  layman  to  contract  matrimony/ 

Turning  our  attention  for  a moment  to  the  general 
visitatorial  powers  claimed  by  Gregory  VII.  The  regimen 
over  the  moral  and  political  demeanour  of  universale 
princes  and  rulers,  we  notice  a prudent  reserve  asserted* 
in  the  public  enunciation  of  the  broad  principle  upon 
which  he  rested  his  pretensions.  Instead  of  alarming* 
the  contiguous  and  more  powerful  princes  by  a declara- 
tion of  prerogative  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  their  crowns,  he  suffered  his 
meaning  to  creep  out  in  occasional  addresses  to  the  more 
distant  and  less  important  powers  of  Christendom.  Td 

1 Thus  in  Regist  lib.  ii.  ep.  xxiv.  p.  signed,  together  with  the  “ justitiae,”  or 
316,  we  find  him  disposing  of  the  “jus-  rights  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
titiae”  and  the  “administratio”  of  the  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  In  the  case  here 
bishop  of  Poitiers.  But  these  “jus  ti-  noticed,  therefore,  the  pope  gave  away, 
tiaB”  were  strictly  secular  rights  granted  urder  an  ecclesiastical  adjudication, 
by  the  lay  lords  to  the  churches  within  what  did  not  belong  to  the  cnurcb. 
the  lands  appurtenant  to  or  held  with  * Regist  lib.  i.  ep.  xlviii.  p.  273. 

their  sees.  The  “ administratio”  was  a Ibid.  lib.  ii.  ep.  xlviii.  p.  333.  Ad 

the  right  of  managing  church -estate  Gepitium  et  Maurum  abbates. 
during  vacancy,  which  the  feudal  law  as- 
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S wen,  king  of  Denmark,  he  might  without  danger  .affirm 
roundly  that  his  superintending  authority  extended  not 
only  to  kings  and  princes,  but  to  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  people  in  the  world ; and  that  by  force  of  the 
regimen  universale , committed  to  him  by  God  him- 
self,b it  was  his  undoubted  right,  as  also  his  bounden 
duty,  to  exhort  and  bind  all  Christian  princes  to  govern 
their  people  in  righteousness,  remembering  the  great  ac- 
count that  he  and  they  all  must  one  day  give  to  God.c 
Still  more  explicitly  he  observes,  in  a subsequent  letter  to 
the  same  prince,  that  a it  had  been  the  custom  and  the 
right  among  his  predecessors,  by  affectionate  legations 
and  embassies,  to  teach  the  law  of  the  Lord  to  all  nations ; 
to  rebuke  kings  and  rulers  in  all  such  things  as  should 
require  animadversion ; and  by  canonical  discipline  to  in- 
vite all  to  lay  hold  upon  eternal  life : for,  indeed,  in  an- 
cient days  the  laws  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  of  higher 
authority  over  the  whole  world  than  the  laws  of  the  em- 
perors ; for  their  renown  had  gone  forth  over  all  lands, 
and  Christ  reigned  wherever  the  Ctesars  ruled.”d 

Pope  Gregory’s  vision  of  a golden  age  of  sacerdotal 
illimitable  supremacy  was  doubtless  equally  inspiriting 
powers  of  the  with  the  Eldorados  of  poets,  painters,  politi- 
hoiy  see.  cjanSj  mythologists,  and  enthusiasts  of  all  ages. 
Indeed,  such  dreams,  however  unreal,  give  a wonderful 
impulse  to  the  spirits  and.  hopes  of  the  dreamers;  they 
impart  a subjective  reality  to  their  prospects,  which,  by 
the  vividness  of  the  expression,  never  fail  to  react  upon 
their  associates  and  friends;  and  no  one  among  the  sup- 
porters of  Gregory  was  inclined  to  doubt  that  this  re- 
gimen universale  included  of  right  a general  power  of 
coercive  censorship  over  the  whole  political  and  moral 
state  of  princes  and  peoples,  extending  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Petrine  commission,  whatever  the  extent  of 
jurisdiction  he  might  think  fit  to  assign  to  it.  No  at- 
tentive reader  of  the  works  of  Gregory  VII.  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  in  his  mouth  the  phrases  u glory  of  God,” 

b liegist.  lib.  i.  ep.  ix.  p.  240.  d Ibid.  lib.  ii.  ep.  Ixxv.  p.  355.  Ad 

c Ibid.  lib.  ii.  ep.  li.  p.  336.  Ad  Sueon.  reg.  etc. ; and  see  the  like  de- 
Sueonem  reg.  Dan.  claration  in  lib.  iii.  ep.  viii.  p.  365. 
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“ honour  of  Christ,”  u honour  of  St.  Peter,”  are  but  con- 
vertible terms  for  the  pleasure  of  the  pope, — the  profit, 
prerogative,  power  of  the  holy  see.  All  external  objects 
present  themselves  to  his  mind’s  eye  in  the  mirror  of  de- 
cretal law;  no  light  reaches  him  but  from  that  distort- 
ing superficies.  We  can  give  no  better  illustration  of 
the  arrogant  spirit  thus  engendered  than  that  which  he 
himself  was  fond  of  presenting  to  the  world.  Thus  he 
writes  to  William  king  of  England  : u Like  the  two  great 
luminaries  fixed  by  the  Creator  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heavens  to  give  light  to  his  creatures,  so  alsoMThegreatep 
hath  He  ordained  two  great  powers  on  earth  and  the  lesser 
by  which  all  men  are  to  be  governed  and  pre-  llght‘ 
served  from  error.  These  powers  are  the  pontifical  and  the 
royal ; but  the  former  is  the  greater,  the  latter  the  lesser 
light.  Yet  under  both  the  religion  of  Christ  is  so  or- 
dered, that,  by  God’s  assistance,  the  apostolical  power 
shall  govern  the  royal ; and  Scripture  teacheth  that  the 
apostolical  and  pontifical  dignity  is  ordained  to  be  respon- 
sible for  all  Christian  kings,  nay,  for  all  men,  before  the 
divine  tribunal,  and  to  render  an  account  to  God  for  their 
sins.  If,  therefore,  I be  answerable  before  the  dreadful 
judgment-seat,  judge  ye  whether  you  are  not  bound  upon 
the  peril  of  your  soul,  and  as  you  desire  to  possess  your 
kingdom  in  peace,  to  yield  unto  me  unconditional  obedi- 
ence ; for  that  is  no  more  than  to  prefer  the  honour  of 
God  to  your  own  honour,  and  to  love  Him  in  a pure  mind, 
with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  strength.”® 

The  responsibility,  therefore,  and  the  power  were  com- 
mensurate and  coextensive ; neither  was  suscep-  Assumeg 
tible  of  any  limitation  but  the  divine  law,  and  a right  to 
that  law  the  pope  carefully  identified  with  the  put  an,end 
law  of  Rome.  He  acted  upon  this  principle, 
from  the  outset  to  the  close  of  his  career,  with  a perse- 
verance and  consistency  which  leave  no  doubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity. He  always  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
governments  as  a master  invested  with  the  amplest  powers 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  to  give 
them  the  direction  most  conducive  to  the  advantage  of 

* Ad  Gulielm.  reg.  Angl.  lib.  i.  epp.  xxiii.  and  xxv.  pp.  473,  476. 
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the  church.  In  this  spirit  he  issued  his  commands  to 
king  Henry  IV.  and  the  insurgent  barons,  during  the 
destructive  civil  wars  of  the  years  1073  and  1074,  to  ab- 
and  to  dictate  stain  from  all  further  hostilities  until  his  legates 
terms  of  should  have  made  due  inquiry  into  the  causes 
peace,  &c.  Q£  quarre^  an(j  dictated  equitable  terms  of  peace. 
All  who  should  impede  the  settlement  were  threatened 
with  eternal  perdition : “ for,”  he  said,  “ to  dissemble 
with  me  is  sacrilege ; it  is  very  shipwreck  of  the  soul.” 
He  permitted  no  doubt  to  rest  upon  his  right  to  take  in 
hand  the  settlement  of  national  differences,  and  he  gra- 
ciously promised  that  whichever  party  should  be  found 
to  have  suffered  wrong  should  find  ample  shelter  under 
the  wing  of  the  apostolic  power/  In  a letter  to  Geisa 
king  of  Hungary  he  wrote,  in  the  year  1075,  “ If  it  be 
our  duty  to  defend  the  rights  of  all  men,  and  to  establish 
peace  throughout  all  the  world,  there  is  the  more  urgent 
reason,  the  more  manifest  utility,  in  establishing  concord 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth ; for  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  multitudes  that  peace  should  be 
maintained  among  princes.”®  Again,  by  a mandate  ad- 
dressed to  Olaf  king  of  Norway,  he  inhibits  him  from 
interfering  in  the  quarrel  between  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  his  rebellious  brothers.1*  A little  while  afterwards 
he  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Gerona  in  Catalonia,  directing 
him  to  convoke  a synod  to  restore  peace  between  the  sons 
of  the  deceased  Raymond  Berengar,  earl  of  Toulouse  and 
Barcelona,  who  had  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  their 
father’s  inheritance/ 

This  masterful  interposition  in  secular  affairs  was  ob- 
_ x.  . , viously  susceptible  of  every  expansion  the  pon- 
purity  of  till  might  desire  to  impart  to  it.  And  ii  pope 
motives'3  Gregory  had  honestly  confined  it  to  the  reesta- 
blishment. of  peace  and  goodwill  among  man- 
kind, the  world  would  have  had  little  reason  to  complain 
of  his  interferences,  though  conveyed  in  the  language  of 
religious  rebuke  or  menace.  Such  language,  indeed,  was 
suitable  to  a state  of  society  in  which  coarse  and  vulgar 

f Regist.  Yib.  i.  ep.  xxxix.  p.  266.  h Ibid.  lib.  vi.  ep.  xiii.  p.  436. 

8 Ibid,  lib.  ii.  ep.  lxx.  p.  351.  * Ibid.  lib.  vi.  ep.  xvi.  p.  439. 
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feelings  could  only  be  acted  upon  by  harsh  and  imperious 
modes  of  address.  But  it  must  be  left  to  the  course 
of  the  narrative  to  determine  whether  the  motive  of 
action  was  as  pure  as  the  expression  was  clear  in  the 
mouth  of  Gregory  VII.  In  regard  to  the  interposition 
of  the  pope  in  the  affairs  of  Hungary  just  adverted  to, 
we  find  that  it  was  based  upon  the  unjustifiable  pretence 
that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  was  a fief  of  the  holy  see. 
Geisa  was  himself  a usurper ; but  had  been  approved  by 
the  pope,  because  the  exiled  king  Solomon  had  done  hom- 
age for  his  kingdom  to  the  crown  of  Germany  instead  of 
to  the  pope.  A transaction  of  an  equally  worldly  and 
selfish  complexion,  occurring  not  long  afterwards,  throws 
some  further  light  upon  the  uses  to  which  he  proposed 
to  apply  the  principle  of  the  regimen  universale.  Ysi- 
atoslaff,  the  exiled  grand-duke  of  Muscovy,  had  taken 
refuge  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Poland,  and,  while  re- 
siding with  him  as  his  guest,  had  been  robbed  by  him  of  the 
treasures  he  had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes. 
Ysiatoslaff  now  applied  to  the  pope  to  procure  from  his 
treacherous  friend  the  restoration  of  his  property,  and  for 
that  purpose  had  sent  his  son  to  Rome.  Without  a mo- 
ment's hesitation  Gregory  adjudged  the  crown  of  Muscovy 
to  belong  to  the  father,  and  the  son  was  prevailed  upon 
to  do  homage  for  the  principality  to  the  see  of  Peter,  in 
his  father's  name  and  behalf.J 

The  parallel  pretensions  at  various  times  put  forward 
by  Gregory  to  the  temporal  suzerainty  of  Eng- 
land, Spain,  Naples,  Corsica,  Poland,  Hungary,  pretTnsiouT 
Dalmatia,  and  Croatia,  as  feudal  appendages  of  to  secular 
the  Petrine  patrimony/  indicate  clearly  enough  power' 
that  his  anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian  dispo- 
sitions among  the  princes  of  the  world  was  subordinate 
to  a scheme  of  a far  more  worldly  and  expansive  charac- 
ter than  any  that  had  ever  come  under  the  contemplation 
of  his  predecessors.  Meditating  upon  this  transcendental 

J Regist.  lib.  ii.  ep.  lxxiv.  p.  355.  See  tion. 

Karamsin,  Hist. deRussie  (French  trans-  k Ibid.  lib.  v.  ep.  ii.  p.  407;  lib.  vi. 
lation),  and  the  historian’s  indignant  ep.  xii.  435  j lib.  vii.  ep.  iv.  p.  458. 
comments  upon  this  impudent  usurpa- 
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plan,  he  writes  to  Alphonso  king"  of  Castile:  “We  ren- 
der thanks  to  almighty  God  for  that  He  hath  visited  you 
by  His  grace'  in  kfaith  and  devotion  to  St.  Peter,  prince 
of  the  apostles ; unto  whom  He  hath  subjected  all  princi- 
palities and  powers  on  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  given  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose  in  heaven  and 
on  earth ; who  hath  also  given  you  to  know  that  he  who 
continues  in  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  holy  see  hath 
certain  assurance  of  eternal  life,  and  that  he  who  swerveth 
therefrom  is  doomed  to  inevitable  ruin.”1  In  his  anxious 
desire  to  impress  the  princes  of  Christendom  with  the 
conviction  that  the  executive  powers  of  the  holy  see  were 
amply  sufficient  to  enforce  its  precepts,  he  was  lavish  of 
his  denunciations  of  the  divine  wrath  against  the  dis- 
obedient: at  one  time  he  threatened  them  with  excom- 
munications ; at  another  with  interdicts,  depositions,  sus- 
pensions, privations.  He  cast  out  the  refractory  as 
rotten  limbs  ; he  absolved  subjects  from  their  allegiance ; 
set  aside  oaths  and  promises  and  engagements  ; and  deli- 
vered over  the  whole  frame  of  human  society  to  dissolu- 
tion, rather  than  a single  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
chair  of  Peter  should  go  unpunished.  By  such  means 
it.  was  no  difficult  task  to  keep  the  wayward  and  vulner- 
able consciences  of  the  laity  in  a state  of  constant  alarm 
and  agitation.  At  the  same  time,  prospects  of  worldly 
advantage  were  held  out  to  the  obedient  sons  of  the 
church  at  the  expense  of  her  adversaries;  and  a lively 
expectation  of  future  gains  was  thrown  in,  to  stimulate 
the  pious  zeal  of  her  friends. 

Adverting  now  to  the  principles  involved  in  the 
Gre  ’ re<j'imen  universale  of  pope  Gregory  VII.,  as 
schemed?  applicable  to  his  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
^overnmcnt'  vernment>  we  observe  that  the  restoration  and 
’ maintenance  of  discipline,  and  the  introduction 
of  a severer  system  of  subordination  among  the  hierarchy, 
had  engaged  his  tliQughts  from  the  earliest  period  of  his 
public  life.  Without  an  organised  staff,  and  a well-drilled 
and  zealous  ecclesiastical  army,  an  aggressive  policy  like 

1 Regist.  lib.  vii.  ep.  vi.  p.  459. 
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his  could  have  little  chance  of  success.  The  founda- 
tion upon  which  he  proposed  to  build  was  the  perfect 
centralisation  of  all  spiritual  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
pope . This  principle  he  enounced  with  his  accustomed 
boldness  and  perspicuity.  He  took  it  for  granted  as  a 
fact  notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  the  apostolic  see,  by 
the  direct  instructions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  of  its  own 
mere  motion  framed  and  instituted  the  entire  hierarchical 
, scheme : that  she  had,  in  imitation  of  the  celestial  hier- 
archy, appointed  primates,  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  to  preside  over  provinces  and  dioceses  and  pa- 
rishes; that  all  these  different  orders,  in  strict  analogy 
with  the  divine  government  of  the  universe,  had  been 
ranged  by.  the  apostolic  founders  under  one  chief  to  whom 
all  might  freely  resort ; that  it  was  with  a view  to  this 
harmonious  distribution  of  powers  among  a diversity  of 
persons  under  one  supreme  head,  that  the  provinces  and 
divisions  of  the  empire,  which  some  time  before  the  advent 
of  Christ  had  been  marked  out  and  defined  by  the  civil 
state,  were  adopted  by  the  apostles  themselves,  under  the 
special  auspices  of  the  blessed  Clemens  ;m  and  that  thus 
in  every  region,  province,  and  district  of  the  empire,  a 
gradation  of  ecclesiastical  officers,  from  patriarch  to  arch- 
bishop and  bishop,  had  been  introduced,  to  provide,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  holy  see , for  the  maintenance 
of  the  divine  law,  and  the  strict  administration  of  ecclesi- 
astical justice.11 

The  means  he  proposed  for  the  accomplish-  Meang 
ment  of  the  general  scheme  of  concentration,  the  accom- 
and  the  more  perfect  discipline  of  the  ecclesi-  p}j?hment  of 
astical  host,  were  principally  the  following: 

1.  Periodical,  if  possible  annual,  visits  to  Rome  and 
attendance  upon  the  papal  councils;  two  such  councils 
being  appointed  to  be  held,  the  first  in  the  early  spring, 
the  second  in  the  late  autumn. 

2.  The  systematic  evocation  of  all  suits  and  contro- 

“ See  analysis  of  the  Isidorian  for-  specific  object  of  this  letter  appears  to 
geries,  Book  VI.  c.  vii.  pp.  185-188.  have  had  reference  to  the  disputed  claim 

“ Ad  Rothom.  Turon.  et  Senonens.  of  the  see  of  Lyons  to  the  patriarchal 
archiep.,  dated  the  20th  of  April  1079;  primacy  of  France. 

IlegisL  lib.  vi.  ep.  xxv.  p.  451.  The 
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versies  arising  between  the  greater  prelates  and  conventual 
bodies,  now  almost  of  daily  occurrence,  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  pope. 

3.  The  vigilant  repression  and  punishment  of  all  eccle- 
siastical irregularities,  by  citations,  suspensions,  excom- 
munications, and  degradations. 

4.  The  establishment  of  uniformity  of  ritual  and 
ceremonial  usages  in  the  public  worship,  and  a stricter 
regulation  of  rank,  jurisdiction,  and  precedency  among 
the  ecclesiastical  orders. 

5.  Protection  to  the  monastic  bodies  against  episcopal 
intrusion ; and  such  an  extension  of  the  privileges  of  these 
associations  as  might  furnish  a check  upon  the  bishops, 
and  secure  an  obedient  and  well-drilled  body  of  recruits 
for  the  service  of  the  pontificate. 

1.  Gregory  VII.  revived  or  perpetuated  by  positive 
i.  Annual  precept  the  ancient  canonical  practice®  of  hold- 
synods.  ing  two  annual  councils  of  an  ecumenical  cha- 
racter, at  which  every  prelate  of  Christendom  was  re- 
quired to  appear  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  his  official 
life.  When,  however,  any  extraordinary  occasion  arose, 
he  summoned  general  synods,  at  which  every  bishop,  ab- 
bot, or  priest,  who  might  be  specially  named,  was  hound 
to  be  present,  without  regard  to  expense,  distance,  or  per- 
sonal inconvenience.p  On  these  occasions  none  but  so- 
called  canonical  excuses  were  to  be  allowed ; neither  infir- 
mity, remoteness,  nor  poverty  was  to  be  admitted,  unless  it 
should  amount  to  absolute  incapacity ; and  even  in  such 
cases  no  apology  was  accepted  unless  it  was  transmitted 
by  proper  nuntii,  or  persons  specially  sent  and  accredited 
by  sufficient  testimonials.q  Upon  every  promotion  to  a 
higher  spiritual  office,  Gregory  ordained  that  the  new 
'prelate  should  make  it  his  first  duty  to  wait  upon  the 
spiritual  monarch  at  Home,  to  do  homage  in  person  for 
his  see  or  abbey : a demand  offensive  to  the  patron  from 
whom  the  preferment  originated,  and  often  attended  with 
prejudice  to  the  churches,  which  were  thereby  always  for 

o Cone.  Nicren  can.  v.  ap.  Harduin , ep  xxix.  p.  319. 

Concil.  tom.  i.  p.  325.  q Ibid . lib.  i.  ep.  xxx.  p.  260.  Ad 

p Begist.  lib.  i.  ep.  xlii.  p.  268;  lib.  ii.  Gebeardum,  ep  Salzburgens. 
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many  months,  frequently  the  whole  year  round,  deprived 
of  their  pastors ; the  business  of  the  diocese  or  abbey  was 
suspended,  and  great  expenses  incurred,  which  the  prelates 
uniformly  managed  to  extract  from  the  purses  of  the 
chapter  or  the  monastery/ 

2.  In  all  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  any  importance,  or 
charges  of  irregularity  brought  to  his  know-  2 Evocation 
ledge,  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  0f  ecSS- 
pope  either  peremptorily  to  cite  the  parties, cal^®8  to 
accusers  and  witnesses,  to  appear  before  him- 
self at  Rome,  or  to  order  them  to  abide  the  decision  of 
his  special  legates  a latere ; granting,  however,  a last 
appeal  to  himself,  if  they  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
legatine  adjudication.8  For  the  determination  of  merely 
local  causes,  we  find  him,  on  some  occasions,  delegating 
the  powers  of  the  holy  see  to  one  or  more  neighbouring 
ecclesiastics/  But  the  ordinary  course  was,  without 
more,  to  summon  litigants  and  delinquents  alike  to  Rome 
to  prosecute  their  suits  before  himself  in  person,  on  pain 
of  judgment  by  default,  or  for  contumacy  in  case  of  actual 
refusal."  In  the  latter  case,  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  or 
accused  party  was  always  taken  pro  coiifesso , with  the 
single  chance  of  obtaining  a reversal  of  the  decree  by 
throwing  himself  promptly  on  the  mercy  of  the  holy  see. 

In  all  these  cases  there  appears  to  be  a total  departure 
from  every  properly  canonical  principle  of  trial.  The 
superabundant  or  extraordinary  powers  more  modestly 
claimed  by  the  earlier  pontiffs — powers  professedly  con- 
ferred to  meet  extreme  cases,  or  to  obviate  extraordinary 

r JRegist.  lib.  vi.  ep.  xxx.  p.  448 ; lib.  tion,  and  that  no  papal  bull  should  be 
ix.  ep.  xx.  p.  520.  William  of  Nor-  published  in  the  kingdom  until  he  should 
mandy  was  averse  from  these  expen-  nave  perused  and  approved  it.  He 
sive  journeys  of  his  prelates  to  Home.  even  prohibited  his  own  bishops  from 
Arcnbp.  Lanfranc  incurred  a severe  issuing  any  spiritual  ordinances  without 
rebuke  from  the  pope  for  preferring  the  his  special  permission ; and  insisted  that 
wishes  of  his  temporal  to  the  commands  no  Norman  should  be  excommunicated 
of  his  spiritual  sovereign.  William  was  without  his  knowledge  and  consent, 
at  that  moment  in  very  bad  odour  at  Conf.  JRegist  lib.  vii.  ep.  i.  p.  455. 

Rome,  for  his  backwardness  in  the  pay-  • JRegist  lib.  i.  epp.  lv.  Ivi.  pp.  277, 

ment  of  Peter’s  pence,  and  his  refusal  278;  ibid.  ep.  lxv.  p.  284;  lib.  ii.  ep.  [ 

to  do  homage  to  the  pope  for  the  throne  xxi.  p.  315.  ; 

of  England.  He  had  gone  the  length  of  1 Ibid.  lib.  ii.  ep.  x p.  308;  ep.  xix.  | 

commanding  that  no  new  pontiff  should  p.  314;  ep.  xxv.  p.  317.  ) 

be  recognised  by  his  subjects  until  he  u Ibid.  lib.  i.  epp.  Ii.  lii.  p.  275; 

should  himself  have  approved  of  his  elec-  epp.  xliv.  and  xlv.  pp.  269,  270.  J 
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dangers — had  become,  in  the  hands  of  Gregory  YII.  and 
the  decretalists,  the  ordinary  rule  of  pontifical  govern- 
ment. The  permanent  dictator — the  spiritual  emperor 
— had  superseded  senate  and  people/ 

3.  Adopting  to  the  utmost  the  forms  and  principles 
3.  BepressionOi  the  decretals,  he  pushed  the  prosecution  of 
mentofeccie-ecclesias^ica^  offences  and  irregularities  to  the 
siasticaiirre- verge  of  tyranny.  The  object  he  proposed  to 
guianties.  himself  by  these  severities  was  to  keep  alive 
an  ever-present  sense  of  his  vigilance,  and  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  ecclesiastical  body  upon  himself.  He 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  of  clerical  delin- 
quencies every  resistance,  hesitation,  or  delay,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  pontifical  citations.  He  treated  all  such 
contempts  as  conclusive  proof  of  guilt,  and  a just  ground 
of  condemnation.  For  this  class  of  offences,  the  bishops 
of  France,  Germany,  England,  and  Italy,  fell  by  turns 
under  his  severest  displeasure.  Thus  Manasseh,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  incurred  censure,  at  one  time  for  delay- 
ing to  appoint  an  abbot  to  a monastery,  with  a view  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  during  the  vacancy  ;w  at 
another,  for  general  neglect  of  duty  / and  on  a third  oc- 
casion, for  repudiating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  papal 
legates,  on  the  highly  offensive  ground  that  a metro- 
politan bishop  was  amenable  to  no  tribunal  but  that  of 
the  pope  in  person.  This  plea  Gregory  rejected  with 
indignation.  “ It  was  absurd,”  he  said,  “ to  pretend  that 
any  subordinate  iu  the  hierarchy  was  not  answerable  to 
the  pontifical  legate,  whoever  he  might  be,  when  it  was 
notorious  that  the  pope’s  legates  had  presided  over  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  pastors  at  the  holy  councils  of 
Nicaea  and  Chalcedou.”y  For  a similar  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  the  papal  legates,  in  a long-pending  dis- 
pute between  the  archbishop  of  Prague  and  the  bishop 
of  Moravia,  the  pontiff  threatened  the  former  with  the 
heaviest  spiritual  censures/  In  France  the  instances  of 

v On  the  principles  of  canonical  trial, 
see  Book  IIL  c.  i.  pp.  32-34  of  this 
work. 

w Regist.  lib.  i.  ep.  xiii.  p.  244. 

* Ibid . lib.  ii.  ep.  lvi.  p.  341. 


y Ibid.  lib.  vii.  ep.  xii.  p.  465.  As 
to  the  alleged  presidency,  see  Book  I. 
c.  viii.  p.  183,  and  Book  II.  c.  v.  p.  583. 

* Ibid.  lib.  i.  ep.  x?ii.  p.  247 ; ep.  xliv. 
p.  269. 
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citations  to  Rome  to  answer  charges  of  insubordination, 
extortion,  violence,  and  usurpation,  are  extremely  nu- 
merous.8 In  Germany,  Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Maintz, 
and  Gebhard  of  Salzburg,  fell  under  censure  for  their 
supineness  in  the  great  work  of  extirpating  the  so-called 
Simonian  and  Nicolaitan  heresies,  embezzling*  ecclesi- 
astical funds,  and  unlawfully  detaining  tithes  from  the 
rightful  owners.5  So  also  Liemar,  archbishop  of  Bremen, 
was  suspended  for  disputing  the  authority  of  the  pope’s 
legates  to  preside  over  a national  synod : the  bishops  of 
Bamberg  and  Toul  were  deposed  for  simoniacal  practices 
and  other  offences.®  The  injunctions  to  bishops  for  the 
effectual  suppression  of  simony,  and  denunciations  of 
punishment  against  all  who  should,  by  neglect  or  criminal 
participation,  give  countenance  to  simoniacal  practices, 
are  too  numerous  for  citation/  In  Italy  he  assailed  the 
Lombard  prelates  for  the  open  or  clandestine  encourage- 
ment afforded  to  the  excommunicated  heretic  Godfrey  of 
Milan  ;e  and  at  a subsequent  period  he  denounced  the 
anathema  against  the  suffragans  of  that  see,  if  they 
should  dare  to  consecrate  the  pretender  Tedaldus/  But 
besides  these  active  measures  for  the  suppression  and 
punishment  of  offences  directly  affecting  the  general 
policy  and  discipline  of  the  church,  we  find,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  his  letters,  many  instances  of  interference  to  put  a 
stop  to  local  and  occasional  irregularities,  and  to  punish 
transgressions  against  the  strict  subordination  of  rank 
and  order  in  the  hierarchy.  In  this  respect,  the  principle  I 

upon  which  he  acted  was,  that  whatever  measure  of 
obedience  he  claimed  for  himself  as  against  the  whole  | 

body  of  the  church,  must  be  rigorously  exacted  from  all  ! 

its  members  to  their  superiors  in  their  respective  ranks,  i 

and  within  their  peculiar  jurisdictions.  ; 

4.  The  solicitude  of  pope  Gregory  VII.  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  strictest  uniformity  of  ceremonial  j. 

ep.  i.  p.  358.  \' 

d See,  among  others,  Regist.  lib.  ii.  jt 

ep.  lxii.  p.  347 ; ep.  lxvi.  p.  347;  ep.  Ixvii.  t 

p.  348;  ep.  lxviii.  p.  349. 
e Ibid.  lib.  i.  ep.  xv.  p.  245. 
t Ibid . lib.  iii.  ep.  ix.  p.  366. 


a Regist.  lib.  i.  ep.  li.  p.  275  ; ep.  lvi. 
p.  278  ; ep.  Ixiii.  p.  284;  ep.  lxviii.  p. 
285;  lib.  ii,  ep.  ii.  p.  299;  ep.  xxiii.  p. 
316. 

b Ibid.  lib.  i.  ep.  xxx.  p.  260. 
c Ibid . lib.ii.  ep.  lxvi.  p.  356;  lib.  iii. 
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4.  identity  usages  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship  is  not 
of  ritual,  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  his  policy.  His 
language  upon  this  point  is  always  rigorous  and  im- 
perative. Thus  he  commanded  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  by  their  allegiance  to  God  ana  the  holy  see,  to 
set  aside  without  delay  all  those  ceremonial  usages  of 
the  national  church  that  were  not  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  Roman  ritual ; and,  from  and  after  the  receipt 
of  that  his  mandate,  to  introduce,  and  for  ever  maintain 
throughout  their  realms,  the  customs  and  observances  of 
their  holy  progenetrix,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
churches.*  Taking  for  his  guide  the  policy  of  his  most 
energetic  predecessors,  Gregory  regarded  the  uniformity 
of  ritualistic  observance  as  of  vital  importance  to  that 
platform  of  religious  subordination  upon  which  his 
whole  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  based.  He 
manifested  on  all  occasions  the  utmost  solicitude  to  ex- 
tend not  only  the  Roman  practice  and  ceremonial,  but 
the  entire  decretal  code  of  the  pontiffs,  to  the  outermost 
verge  of  his  spiritual  empire.  To  countries,  from  their 
remoteness  or  barbarism,  inaccessible  to  this  method  of 
legatine  or  missionary  management,  he  sent  letters  ex- 
horting the  princes  and  great  men  to  send  their  select 
youths  to  Rome  to  be  nurtured,  “ under  the  wing  of  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  in  all  sacred  and  divine  law,” 
in  order  that  on  their  return  to  their  homes  they  might 
disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the  apostolic  canons  and 
decretals,  and  thereby  prepare  the  minds  of  their  people 
to  receive  and  hold  fast  the  mandates  of  the  holy  see, 
with  that  spirit  of  submission  in  which  he  placed  the 
whole  merit  of  the  religious  profession.11 

While  engaged  in  inculcating  the  uniformity  of  reli- 
Zeaious  gious  form  and  practice  abroad,  he  was  equally 
establish  the  anxious  to  prevent  any  departure  trom  recog- 


« JRegist.  lib.i.  epp.  Ixiii.lxiv.  pp.  282, 
283.  It  is  not  easy  in  reading  these 
letters  to  suppress  a feeling  of  impa- 
tience at  the  false  rhetoric,  and  still 
more  groundless  deductions,  in  which 
this  singular  man  at  every  step  indulges. 
Very  few  of  the  facts  he  alleges  are 
entitled  to  any  historical  credit;  and, 


without  charging  him  with  deliberate 
or  conscious  mendacity,  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  fictions  he  adopts  makes 
it  no  easy  matter  to  shake  off  the  sus- 
picion of  guilty  knowledge. 

h HegisL  lib.  vi.  ep.  xiii.  p.  436;  lib. 
vii.  ep.  v.,  and  lib.  v.  ep.  x.  p.  414. 
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nised  or  canonical  ritual  at  home.  His  atten-  Roman  canon 
tion  was  directed  to  the  most  minute  obser-  ,aw- 
vances  prevailing  in  the  spiritual  metropolis  itself.  In 
order  that  no  reproach  might  rest  upon  his  domestic 
government,  and  no  pretext  be  afforded  for  alleging  want 
of  uniformity  at  home  in  excuse  for  the  like  diversity 
abroad,  he  abolished  all  practical  departures  from  his 
own  domestic  model  of  religious  ritual.  In  all  eccle- 
siastical practice  he  desired  that  Rome  should  be  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes ; that  in  the  minutest,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  affairs  of  the  church,  Roman  law  and 
custom  should  form  the  sole  criterion  of  legality;  and 
that,  when  that  law  was  once  dogmatically  promulgated 
from  the  chair  of  Peter,  no  allegation  of  varying  custom 
or  usage  should  be  set  up  to  remove  the  anomaly  from- 
the  list  of  abuses.1 

5.  Adverting,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  protection  ex- 
tended by  Gregory  VII.  to  the  monastic  bodies,  5 protection 
it  must  be  observed  that  in  his  age  the  desire  of  to  conventual 
the  regular  clergy  and  monks  to  be  delivered  bodies- 
from  the  visitations  of  the  bishops  and  ordinaries  had 
become  all  but  universal,  and  had  produced  an  obstinate 
spirit  of  resistance  to  their  interferences  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  conventual  bodies,  more  especially  in  the 
administration  of  their  estate  and  revenue.  Those  esta- 
blishments, we  are  told,  whether  it  were  on  account  of 
their  wealth  or  their  poverty,  were  equally  exposed  to  the 
vexations  and  extortions  of  the  bishop  or  his  chapter, 
or  of  the  lay  tenants  of  the  episcopal  sees.  The  more 
wealthy  houses  were  in  a condition  to  appeal  to  Rome ; 
and  sometimes,  under  their  wing,  the  poorer  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a hearing  against  the  lawless  acts  of  their 
superiors:  and  in  these  cases  they  rarely  failed  of  such 
redress  as  the  pope  might  be  enabled  to  procure  for  them. 
But  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  we  do  not  as  yet 
meet  with  those  frequent  manumissions  by  papal  rescript 
which  became  so  common  in  the  next  following  period. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  mind  of  this  pontiff  a very 

1 Conf.  the  letter  to  the  canons  of  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  Begist.  lib.  i.  ep. 
liv.  p.  277. 
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perceptible  inclination  to  regard  the  monasteries  as  self- 

foverned  bodies,  under  the  special  guardianship  of  the 
oly  see.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  these  bodies  al- 
ready claimed  to  be  their  own  ordinaries;  and  others 
occur  in  which  the  right  of  exemption  from  the  visita- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  coeval  with  their 
foundation.j  The  knowledge  of  Gregory  VII.  in  rela- 
tion to  monastic  affairs  was  very  large,  and  his  experi- 
ence of  the  advantages  derivable  from  their  favourable 
dispositions  could  never  be  absent  from  his  mind.  He, 
therefore,  in  all  cases,  took  care  to  lay  the  broadest 
foundation  for  the  pontifical  interference  for  their  pro- 
tection. In  this  spirit,  when  Cunibert  bishop  of  Turin 
was  accused  of  violence  and  extortion  practised  upon  the 
fraternity  of  the  convent  of  St.  Michael  within  his  dio- 
cese, the  pope  promptly  reminded  him  that  all  monastic 
bodies  stood  under  the  special  protection  of  the  holy  see  ; 
and  that  the  pontiff  possessed  full  powers,  not  only  to 
punish  episcopal  vexations,  but  to  provide  against  a re- 
currence of  the  like  annoyances,  by  exempting  the  suf- 
ferers altogether  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  offending 
prelates.  “Are  you,”  said  he,  “indeed  ignorant  that 
many  sovereign  pontiffs  have  not  only  taken  convents 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops,  but  have  even 
detached  bishoprics  from  their  metropolitan  provinces 
because  of  oppression ; thereby  emancipating  them  alto- 
gether, and  annexing  them  to  the  holy  see  as  immediate 
members  of  the  family  of  the  One  spiritual  head?  Read 
but  the  several  privileges  granted  by  those  holy  fathers, 
and  you  will  find  that  even  archbishops  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  exercising  office  or  jurisdiction  in  a variety 
of  monasteries,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  superior. 
And  this  course  we  shall  be  compelled  to  pursue  in  the 
case  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael,  unless  you  confine 
yourself  to  the  lawful  exercise  of  your  rights  as  ordinary.” 
And  in  conclusion  he  threatens  that,  unless  the  bishop 
shall  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  prior,  or  appear 
at  Rome  to  answer  his  complaint,  abstaining  meanwhile 

J See  the  learned  and  elaborate  arti-  teria,”  “ Regalia,”  “Fiscalia,”and  “ Li- 
cles,  ap.  Ducange , Gloss,  voc.  “ Monas*  bera.” 
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from  further  molestation,  he  should  beyond  question  with- 
draw the  convent  from  his  control,  and  take  the  fra- 
ternity under  the  immediate  superiority  of  the  holy 
Roman  church.k 


k Regist . lib.  ii.  ep.  lxix.  pp.  350,351. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PRELUDE  TO  THE  CONTROVERSY  OF  INVESTITURES. 


Ordinance  of  1074  against  clerical  marriage — Progress  of  the  Gregorian  scheme 
of  celibacy — Encyclical  letters  against  the  married  clergy — Position  of  Gre- 
gory— Resistance  of  the  clergy — in  France  and  Spain — in  England  and  Hun- 
gary— Agitation  in  Germany — Language  and  intent  of  Gregory — Abortive 
efforts  of  Archbishop  Siegfried  to  extort  obedience  from  the  Thuringian  clergy’ 
— Persecution  of  the  wived  clergy  in  Germany — Pope  Gregory’s  precept  for 
a diet  of  pacification — Preparatory  monition — The  German  church  declines 
the  presidency  of  the  legates  — Ad  interim  abandonment  of  the  proposed 
diet — Pacific  letter  to  the  king — The  blame  of  failure  cast  upon  Liemar  of 
Bremen — King  Henry  in  favour  with  the  pope — Investiture — Papal  id#a  of 
investiture — Censure  of  Gregory  VII.  on  lay  investiture — His  decree  against 
lay  investiture — Execution  of  the  decree  deferred  by  the  revulsion  of  public 
feeling  in  Germany — Battle  of  Hohenberg,  and  defeat  of  the  Saxons — Repent- 
ance of  the  army,  and  decline  of  Henry’s  influence — The  dukes  refuse  further 
service  against  the  Saxons — Motives  of  refusal — Submission  of  the  Saxon 
princes — Ceremony  of  submission — Obscure  negotiations  and  intrigues — Com- 
plaint of  Gregory — Procrastination  of  Henry  rebuked — Audacity  of  pope 
Gregory — The  pope  takes  the  usurper  Geisa  of  Hungary  under  his  protection 
—and  claims  Hungary  as  a fief  of  the  holy  see — Universality  of  the  papal 
government  and  jurisdiction — Disregard  of  the  papal  claims — Henry  IV.  no- 
minates and  invests  bishops  of  Liege  and  Milan — Insurrection  at  Milan,  and 
death  of  Herlimbald — Triple  schism  in  the  church  of  Milan — Henry  appoints 
a bishop  of  Bamberg— Citation  of  archbishop  Tedald us—  Gregory  VIL  ad- 
monishes the  bishops  of  Lombardy  against  Tedaldus  — Irremediable  mis- 
understanding between  the  king  and  the  pope — Henry’s  appointments — Ex- 
’asperation  of  pope  Gregory — Letters  of  admonition  to  king  Henry — Temper 
of  the  parties  to  the  struggle — Discordant  views — Citation  of  the  pope  to  king 
Henry  to  appear  and  answer  before  himself  at  Rome — Reasons  for  this  step 
Henry  resolves  to  depose  the  pope.  ' 

While  the  consequences  of  his  own  errors  continued  to 
embarrass  Henry  IV.,  the  enterprising  pontiff 
?074DagaUist  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  interference  of 
clerical  mar-  that  prince  with  the  advances  of  the  papacy  in 
nage‘  Italy.  Gregory  VII.  therefore  took  advantage 
of  the  crisis  to  push  forward  his  measures  against  the 
recusant  clergy  of  Lombardy  with  augmented  vigour. 
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In  the  first  week  of  Lent  in  the  year  1074,  he  summoned 
the  bishops  to  a special  synod  at  Rome.  The  prelacy 
obeyed  the  citation  ;*  and  it  was  resolved  without  contra- 
diction: 1.  that  priests  should  not  marry  wives ; 3.  that 
those  who  were  married  should  put  away  their  wives,  or 
renounce  the  priesthood:  8.  that  for  the  future  no  one 
should  be  admitted  to  holy  orders  who  should  not  pro- 
fess inviolable  continence.” 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  practical  adoption 
of  this  ordinance  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  theocratic  scheme  of  Gregory  VII.  The  thefjrego- 
first  move  in  furtherance  of  this  object  dates  rif1e^ueme 
from  his  earliest  appearance  upon  the  stage  ° ce  1 “cy‘ 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  distant  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet was  first  heard  from  Maintz  in  the  year  1049 ; it 
was  repeated  at  Mantua  in  1053,  but  was  drowned  in 
a general  cry  of  aversion  and  indignation.'  The  ra- 
tional and  gentle  Leo  IX.  shrunk  from  the  conflict. 
Even  Damiani,  the  Boanerges  of  monastic  chastity,  fell, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  under  the  same  benign  influence ; 
and  for  a period  of  ten  years  the  decrees  against  clerical 
marriage  were  suffered  to  slumber.  But  while  these  good 
men  still  did  homage  in  their  hearts  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  goodwill  among  men,  the  Messiah  of  another  law 
stood  by  their  side — one  to  whom  the  peace  of  God  was 
treason  to  His  church — one  to  whom  the  feelings  and 
affections  of  humanity  were  as  stumbling-blocks  in  his 
path — to  whom  the  voice  of  the  Lord  was  distinguishable 
only  in  the  storm-wind  “that  rent  the  mountains  and 
broke  to  pieces  the  rocks ; in  the  earthquake  and  the  fire” 
— to  whom  the  trumpet-sound  of  God’s  vengeance  was 

a Jaffe,  Reg.  Pont.  Rom.  p.  409.  that  of  Rome  for  many  ages  past,  but 

b Lamb . Schaffn.  ap .Pertz,  v.  p.217,  practically  without  success.  It  is  cer- 
and  note  ad  loc.  Cone . xii.  p.  547.  tain  that  the  secular  clergy  of  France, 
Lambert  affirms  these  ordinances  to  England,  Germany,  and  (at  least)  Nor- 
have  been  in  conformity  with  “ the  an-  them  Italy,  were  almost  all  married 
cient  canons.”  But  it  would  be  difficult  men;  and  it  seems  equally  certain  that 
to  point  out  any  “ ancient  canons  **  down  to  the  year  1049  (see  Book  EX. 
against  the  practice.  The  council  of  c.  iv.  p.  93)  no  pontiff  had  ventured  to 
Nic»a  had  repelled  the  proposal  to  publisn  any  general  law  against  the 
prohibit  sacerdotal  marriage.  Some  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
churches, indeed, had  adopted  continence  c See  Book  IX.  c.  iv.  p.  93;  ibid.p. 

as  the  ride  of  clerical  life;  and  there  is  1 12. 
no  doubt  that  it  had  been  advocated  by 
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soothing1  music,  and  who  caught  the  note  of  war  from 
the  softest  accents  of  the  Redeemer’s  voice.  For  he  had 
set  up  in  his  heart  a colossal  image  of  himself,  and  had 
fallen  down  before  it  and  worshiped ; and  in  this  spirit 
he  wrought  with  untiring  and  ruthless  energy  to  bend 
the  outer  world  under  his  yoke.  His  emissaries  had,  as 
we  have  seen,d  zealously  seconded  his  plan  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy in  France  and  Germany ; his  friend  Stephen  IX., 
in  the  course  of  his  eight  months’  pontificate,  revived  the 
edicts  of  Maintz  and  Rheims  (a.d.  1049) ; and  in  the  year 
1059  Nicolas  II.  found  the  minds  of  the  Italian  prelacy 
so  far  subdued  as  to  give  a silent  and  sullen  assent  to  the 
obnoxious  ordinance.  Little  indeed  had  been  practically 
effected  towards  the  execution  of  these  decrees ; but  the 
principle  had  received  the  ostensible  sanction  of  three  suc- 
cessive synods ; and  in  the  year  1006,  all  the  preceding 
canons  upon  this,  and  the  kindred  topic  of  lay  matrimony , 
had  been  repeated  and  republished  with  additional  sanc- 
tions and  penalties.” 

In  this  state  the  question  remained  till  the  year  1074. 

But  the  decrees  of  this  last  synod  were  not  al- 
letter/aguinst  lowed  to  become  a dead  letter  upon  the  statute- 
the  married  book  of  Rome.  Gregory  spared  neither  threats 
clergy.  nQr  promiseSj  neither  flatteries  nor  censures,  to 
push  them  into  the  promptest  and  most  vigorous  opera- 
tion. Letters  were  circulated  throughout  Latin  Christen- 
dom, legates  were  despatched  commanding  all  archbishops 
and  bishops,  princes,  potentates,  and  lay  officers  of  every 
degree,  upon  pain  of  eternal  perdition,  to  cast  out  and 
depose  without  mercy  all  married  priests  or  deacons,  and 
to  repel  their  contaminating  ministrations.  The  tone  of 
these  addresses  was  intended  to  impress  upon  the  readers 
that  no  means  they  might  resort  to  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  papal  commands  could  be  deemed  amiss/  He  im- 


d See  chap.  iii.  p.  183  of  this  Book. 
e See  chap.  iii.  p.  210  of  this  Book. 

1 See,  especially,  JRegist . lib.  ii.  ep.  It. 
p.  340;  ep.  lxii.  p.  345;  ep.  lxvi.  p.  347; 
ep.  lxvii.  p.  348 ; ep.  lxviii.  p.  348.  The 
last  three  letters  are  all  dated  on  the 
same  day,  and  are  obviously  the  origi- 
nals of  three  series  of  circulars  issued 


for  the  same  purpose.  In  his  letter 
addressed  to  the  rebel  dukes  Rodolph 
of  Swabia  and  Berthold  of  Carinthia,  he 
advises  them  to  prevent  the  simoniacal 
and  concubinate  (married)  clergy  from 
exercising  their  offices,  whether  at  the 
king’s  court  or  elsewhere,  by  force  of 
arms , or  even  to  the  shedding  of  blood; 
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putes  resistance  to  these  ordinances  to  purely  carnal  and 
sordid  motives.  “ All  men,”  he  says,  “ naturally  prefer 
the  favour  of  princes  to  the  service  of  God ; promotion 
and  honours  and  wealth  to  their  eternal  interests ; earth 
to  heaven ; the  king  to  the  pontiff.  ....  How,”  he  asks, 
“ shall  they  obtain  pardon  for  their  sins  who  despise 
him  who  openeth  and  closeth  the  gates  of  heaven  to  whom, 
he  pleaseth  ? Let  all  such  beware  how  they  call  down 
the  divine  wrath  upon  their  own  heads;  ....  how 
they  incur  the  apostolic  malediction,  instead  of  earning 
that  grace  and  blessing  so  abundantly  poured  out  upon 
them  by  the  blessed  Peter ! Let  them  be  assured  that 
neither  prince  nor  prelate  shall  escape  the  doom  of  the 
sinner  who  shall  omit  to  drive  out  and  repel,  with  in- 
exorable rigour,  all  simoniacal  and  fornicating  (married) 
priests ; and  all  who  shall  listen  to  the  call  of  carnal 
sympathy  or  affection,  or  shall  from  any  worldly  motive 
‘ withhold  the  sword  form  the  shedding  of  blood’  in  the 
holy  cause  of  God  and  His  church ; or  shall  stand  aloof 
while  those  damning  heresies  are  gmawing  at  the  vitals 
of  religion,  violating  and  enslaving  the  chaste  spouse  of 
Christ : surely,  the  lukewarm  and  the  indifferent  shall  be 
regarded  indiscriminately  as  accomplices  of  the  heretics, 
as  counterfeits  and  cheats.”8 

Such  was  the  position  assumed  by  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  against  a world  which  he  described — and  Position  of 
probably  believed  to  be — sunk  in  trespasses  Grosoi> 
and  sins ; alive  only  to  the  terrors  of  religion ; writhing 
under  a mean  and  fruitless  attrition;  trembling  at  the 
penalties  of  transgression,  yet  anxious  only  to  elude  them 
at  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  its  darling  vices.  But 
whether  this  wicked  world  was  the  better  or  the  worse 
for  his  rude  monitions,  can  hardly  affect  the  moral  merits 
of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  sinners  and  the 
saints  of  the  day.  The  cause  of  the  married  clergy  was 
indeed  capable  of  a statement  clear  of  all  the  subtleties 


and  if  they  should  be  reproached  for  the  * And  conf.  Lamb.  Schaffn,  ap.  Pertz , 
violence  or  illegality  of  their  proceed-  v.  pp.  217,  218.  The  contents  of  these 
ings,'  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  letters  seem  to  have  been  well  known 
pontifical  commands.  to  this  writer. 
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which  obscured  and  complicated  the  controversies  of  the 
age.  Their  defenders  might  fearlessly  have  taken  their 
stand  upon  the  word  of  God  and  the  law  of  his  provi- 
dence against  the  prerogative  of  Peter,  if  they  had  had 
either  the  intelligence  or  the  boldness  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  principles.  Pope  Gregory  provided  against 
that  danger  by  never  permitting  a doubt  to  rest  upon  the 
identity  of  these  several  sources  of  revelation.  His  op- 
ponents slunk  away  baffled  from  the  key  of  his  position, 
and  thus  fairly  lost  the  fight. 

Nevertheless,  the  decrees  of  1074  for  the  expulsion  of 
Resistance  of  the  wived  clergy  stirred  up  a tempest  of  wrath 
the  clergy  an(J  indignation  in  all  quarters.  The  storm,  of 
course,  began  and  raged  with  the  greatest  fury  among 
that  class  of  ecclesiastics  who  had  sullied  their  cause  by 
notorious  lewdness  and  irregularity  of  life.  These  per- 
sons appealed  vociferously  to  Scripture  and  the  course  of 
nature.  The  sounder  portion  avowed  their  resolution 
rather  to  abandon  their  functions  than  forfeit  their  sacred 
engagements  to  their  wives  and  families.  “ This  man,” 
they  said,  “would  compel  mere  mortals  to  live  as  the 
angels  in  heaven ; but  in  refusing  to  nature  her  free  and 
lawful  course,  he  throws  open  the  flood-gates  of  whore- 
dom, and  of  every  kind  of  impurity.  IF  he  persist,  let 
him,  who  thinks  mankind  too  bad  for  kirn,  look  to  it 
where  to  find  his  angels  to  rule  the  nations  and  the 
church  of  God.,,h  It  was,  in  fact,  from  this  class  of  men 
that  the  most  serious  opposition  to  the  decrees  was  to  be 
apprehended.  There  were  among  them  many  persons  of 
blameless  lives,  simple  and  conscientious  habits,  equipped 
for  the  battle  with  sounder  knowledge,  and  capable  of 
wielding  the  sword  of  Scripture  and  reason  with  effect,1 
if  they  had  discerned  ana  ventured  to  assail  the  real 
point  of  attack ; if  they  had  dogmatically  defied  the  chair 
of  Peter  to  alter,  to  add  to,  to.  modify,  or  to  annul  the 
natural  and  the  revealed  law  of  God. 

The  first  open  resistance  to  the  recent  ordinances  pro- 

h Lamb . Schaffn,  loc.  mod.  cit.  tram  of  Naumburg,  to  whose  writings 

* e g.  such  men  as  Siegebert  of  Gem-  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  rej 
blours,  Theodorich  of  Verdun,  and  Wal-  fer. 
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ceeded  from  a synod  held  at  Paris  in  the  same  in  France 
year.  The  majority  of  the  meeting  came  to  a and  sPain> 
resolution  that  no  obedience  should  be  given  to  the  decree 
against  the  wived  clergy.  In  opposition  to  this  decision, 
Walter,  abbot  of  Pont-Isere,  insisted  that  the  commands 
of  the  pope,  right  or  wrong,  ought  to  be  obeyed.  In- 
censed beyond  control,  the  multitude  dragged  the  re- 
cusant from  the  hall  of  meeting,  and  beat  him  unmerci- 
fully before  he  could  be  rescued  from  their  hands  by  his 
friends.  The  archbishop  of  Rouen,  while  engaged  in  ex- 
pelling the  married  priests  from  his  diocese,  was  assailed 
by  showers  of  stones  and  missiles,  and  compelled  to  fly 
for  his  life.  In  Normandy,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  sanctioned  by  the  positive  law  of  the  province ; the 
sons  of  priests  often  succeeded  to  the  livings  of  their 
fathers,  and  it  was  no  unusual  practice  to  settle  a bene- 
fice, by  way  of  jointure,  upon  the  daughters  of  the  clergy. 
So  late  even  as  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  the  custom, 
when  a priest  married,  to  give  security  to  the  parents  of 
the  wife  not  to  forsake  her.j  At  Burgos,  in  Spain,  the 
papal  legate,  Richard  of  Marseilles,  suffered  personal  in- 
jury while  presiding  at  a synod  for  compelling  the  priests 
of  the  diocese  to  part  with  their  wives.  So  persevering 
was  the  resistance  in  this  quarter,  that  in  the  year  1104 
Pope  Paschal  II.  saw  no  mode  of  avoiding  a schism  but 
by  relaxing  the  decrees  of  1074  and  10^0,  and  permit- 
ting the  Spanish  clergy  who  had  married  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  last  decree  to  retain  their  wives,  pro- 
nouncing, at  the  same  time,  their  children  capable  of 
spiritual  office  and  of  succession  to  temporal  estate.11 
Even  the  zealous  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury  de- 
dined  to  publish  the  decree  in  England;*  and  m “gan  ’ 
later  oh,  no  greater  progress  was  made  in  that  country 
towards  its  execution  than  to  make  it  a c°n-andHungary, 
dition  for  all  who  applied  for  holy  orders  to 


J StenzeU  i.  p 356,  quoting  from  the 
Act.  Sanct.  8 April,  c.  2,  in  Actis  Gual- 
terii.  See  also  Orderic.  Vital,  lib.  iv. 
p.  587,  ap.  Duchesne , Rr.  Norm.  Ss. 
Gaufrid.  Grossus , in  Vit.  Bernhard.  Ab. 


Tironens.  c.  vi.  ap.  Pagi,  Crit  ad  Baron. 
an.  1 108. 

k Concil.  xii.  p.  987. 

1 a.d.  1075. 
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be,  and  remain,  unmarried.  The  same  compromise  was 
adopted  in  Hungary." 

But  the  agitation  produced  in  Germany  by  the  pro- 
A«itation  in  mulgation  of  the  decree  of  1074  greatly  ex- 
Germany.  ceeded  in  intensity  all  that  had  occurred  in 
other  countries.  The  pope  had  taken  care  that  copies  of 
the  edict  should  be  transmitted  simultaneously  to  all  the 
prelates  of  the  kingdom ; and  all  of  them  shrunk  back  in 
dismay  from  the  task  imposed  upon  them.  Archbishop 
Siegfried  of  Maintz,  with  a view  to  put  off  the  evil  day, 
gave  his  clergy  six  months  to  get  rid  of  their  wives  and 
families.  Following  his  example,  even  the  most  zealous 
of  the  papal  prelates,  as,  for  instance,  Sicard  of  Aqui- 
leia,  Hanno  of  Cologne,  Burckhard  of  Halberstadt,  and 
Wezelin  of  Magdeburg,  procrastinated,  gave  time,  ex- 
horted their  clergy  to  voluntary  submission,  and  from 
time  to  time  reiterated  the  papal  commands, — but  all  to 
no  purpose.  None  but  the  most  disreputable  among  the 
clergy  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  shake  off 
ties  which  operated  as  a check  upon  vicious  indulgences. 
It  was  obvious  that  physical  force  alone  could  separate 
those  whom  God  and  man  had  joined  together. 

But  the  more  vehement  the  opposition,  the  more  im- 
Language  perious  the  denunciations  of  the  pontiff  against 
and  intent  any  delay  in  the  plenary  execution  of  his  com- 
of  Gregory.  man(j8i  He  stigmatised  the  reserves  of  his 
friends  in  Germany  as  cowardly  half-measures ; though 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  name  the  expedient  which  could 
alone  content  him,  he  might  hint  at  and  point  to  it ; so  that 
if  his  words  should  be  taken  literally,  he  might  avoid  the 
danger  of  exhibiting  himself  to  the  world  as  the  counsellor 
of  bloodshed.  u 1 He  that  withholdeth  the  corn,’”  said  the 

Eto  his  dilatory  ministers,  “ 1 the  people  shall  curse 
how  much  more  him  that  withholdeth  the  pure  spi- 
ritual food ! ‘ Cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  back  his  sword 

from  blood.’0  ( Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.’ p 


“ Stenzel,  ubi  sup.,  quoting  Mansi , 
xx.  p.  454;  Cone.  Winton.  1076;  and  the 
Hungarian  Concilium  Szabulchense, 
ap.  Mansi , ibid.  p.  760,  § 3. 


“ Prov.  xi.  26. 

° Jerem.  xlviii.  10. 
p 1 Sam.  xv.  22. 
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1 See,  I have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the 
kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy 
and  to  throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant.’ q The  decrees 
of  the  fathers,  the  authority  of  the  canons,  demand  prompt, 

unhesitating  obedience He  whom  flesh  and  blood 

moveth  to  doubt  or  delay  is  carnal;  he  is  condemned 
already ; he  hath  no  share  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ; he 
is  a rotten  branch,  a dumb  dog,  a cankered  limb,  a faith- 
less servant,  a timeserver,  and  a hypocrite.” r 

Archbishop  Siegfried  of  Maintz  would  gladly  have 
held  a middle  course;  but  the  unmistakable  Abortive 
urgency  of  Gregory’s  letters  convinced  him  effort  of  arch- 
that  no  delay  would  be  tolerated ; and  in  the  fried1 t<feX’ 
month  of  October  1074  he  called  together  the  tort  obedience 
clergy  of  his  province  at  Erfurth : he  laid  be-  ThuringUm 
fore  them  the  papal  command  to  dismiss  their  eiergy. 
wives,  and  either  to  renounce  their  marriage-vows  or  to 
resign  their  cures.  The  clergy  exhausted  their  whole 
stock  of  reason  and  eloquence  to  prove  the  pope’s  man- 
date to  be  both  unlawful  and  inhuman.  The  archbishop 
sheltered  himself  alike  against  reason  and  humanity  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  pope;  against  which  he  assured 
them  neither  entreaties  nor  arguments  could  be  of  any 
avail.  The  clergy  broke  away  from  the  synod  in  anger 
and  dismay,  and  came  to  a general  resolution  not  to  obey 
the  archbishop.  Some  of  the  wilder  spirits  among  them 
suggested  that  it  would  be  the  better  course  to  turn  upon 
him,  to  expel  him  from  his  see,  and  to  degrade  him  from 
the  episcopate  before  he  could  have  time  to  excommuni- 
cate them.  It  was  not  obscurely  hinted  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  put  him  to  the  death  he  deserved,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  any  successor  who  might  dare  to  inflict  so  bitter 
an  insult  upon  the  clergy  of  his  province.  The  arch- 
bishop was  not  slow  to  perceive  that,  in  the  excited  state 
of  men’s  minds,  perseverance  in  urging  the  immediate 
fulfilment  of  the  papal  mandate  was  both  useless  and 
dangerous.  He  therefore  sent  pressing  messages  to  the 
seceders,  urging  them  to  return  to  the  meeting,  and  pro- 

q Jerem.  i.  10.  Ixyi.  p.*347;  ep.  lxvii.  p.  348;  ep.  lxviii. 

r JRegist.  lib.  ii.  ep.  lxii.  p.  343;  ep.  p.  349.  * 
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raising1  that  he  would  seize  every  favourable  opportunity 
to  move  the  pope  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  decree. 
Meanwhile  the  clergy  were  to  be  permitted  to  retain  their 
wives  and  their  cures;  and  the  good-humour  of  the  meet- 
ing was  so  far  restored,  that  the  archbishop  thought  he 
might  take  occasion  to  extort,  from  their  hopes  or  their 
fears,  the  concession  of  the  Thuringian  tithes,  for  which 
he  had  so  long  negotiated  and  intrigued.  But  the  clergy 
were  as  little  disposed  to  yield  to  an  attack  upon  their 
purses  as  upon  their  affections,  and  broke  out  in  open 
uproar.  The  archbishop  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by 
his  retinue  from  personal  violence ; he  retreated  in  all 
haste  to  Heiligenstadt,  from  whence  he  issued,  on  behalf 
of  his  avarice,  that  curse  which  neither  his  professed 
obedience  to  the  pope,  nor  the  welfare  of  religion,  could 
draw  from  him.’ 

The  Saxons  had  at  all  times  proved  themselves  staunch 
Persecution  defenders  °f  violated  or  endangered  rights.  In 
of*theCwived  other  parts  of  Germany  the  efforts  of  the  monks 

German*  and  PaPal  emissaries  had  been  more  successful, 
ermany.  jn  jta]y^  80  Germany,  these  men  had 

shown  a quicker  apprehension  of  their  master’s  com- 
mands. They  forthwith  sounded  the  trumpet  of  perse- 
cution : they  inhibited  the  laity,  upon  pain  of  the  curse, 
from  attendance  upon  the  ministrations  of  the  wived 
clergy;  they  frightened  away  their  parishioners  from 
intercourse  with  them,  and  encouraged  them  in  acts  of 
contumely  or  violence  against  their  persons,  their  fami- 
lies, and  their  property.  Princes  and  prelates  came  to 
an  agreement  to  drive  them  out  of  their  churches,  to  as- 
perse their  characters,  to  deprive  them  of  all  credit  and 
every  means  of  livelihood ; in  short,  to  eject  them  from 
human  society  as  an  infection  and  a curse ; to  make  life 
a burden,  and  death  a blessing — except. upon  conditions 
which  none  but  the  most  worthless  among  them  could 
accept.*  “ The  hearts  of  men,”  says  a modern  writer  of 

• Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1074,  ap.  Pertz,  tom.  i.  p.  449.  Comp,  the  letter  of 

y.  p.  218.  Theodorich  bishop  of  Verdun  to  pope 

* See  the  letter  attributed  to  Wenric,  Greg.  VII.,  ap.  Martene  and  Durand , 
a canon  of  the  church  of  Treves,  ap.  Thesaur.  Anecd.  tom.  i.  p.  214. 
Martene  and  Durandt  Coll.  Ampliss. 
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eminence  upon  this  period  of  German  history,  “were 
shaken  to  the  core  by  the  wild  lamentations  of  forsaken 
women  and  children ; by  the  indignant  clamour  of  mo- 
thers degraded  from  the  honourable  position  of  wives  to 
that  of  deserted  concubines  and  harlots ; by  the  disap- 
pointed hopes  of  thousands  of  maidens,  who  had  looked 
forward  to  creditable  establishments  under  the  roofs  of 
the  most  reputable  class  in  society.  But  it  was  not  only 
those  whose  immediate  interests  were  thus  ruthlessly  sa- 
crificed, but  the  most  venerable  and  virtuous  among  the 
clergy,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank  in  the  church ; 
men  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  voluntary  celibacy, 
whose  reputation  was  unsullied,  the  genuine  denizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  God : these  men  it  was  who  most  acutely 
shared  the  general  indignation  against  this  cruel  and 
wanton  infraction  of  the  divine  law.  And  to  this  feeling 
we  attribute  the  hesitation  and  procrastination  of  so  many 
bishops;  the  little  or  no  notice  taken  of  the  decrees  by 
some,  and  the  total  rejection  of  them  by  others,  having 
themselves  no  personal  interest  to  serve,  but  acting  from 
the  simple  conviction  that  the  decrees  were  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God  and  nature,  subversive  of  His  providential 
dispensation,  destructive  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  irreconcilable  with  the  Gospel,  the  doctrine  of  the 
fathers,  and  the  universal  practice  of  human  society  since 
the  world  began.” u 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1073,  pope  Gregory  had  proposed,  po  Qre 
through  the  intervention  of  the  rebel  duke  gory^a  precept 
Rodolph  of  Swabia,  to  assemble  a general  diet, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  in  Germany,  with  a view  p 
to  settle  the  future  union  of  church  and  empire  upon  a 
more  permanent  footing ; but  upon  terms  to  be  dictated 

® Luden,  Gesch.  des  Deutsch.  Yolks, 
viii.  p.  563.  Yet  this  writer  apologises 
for  the  author  of  these  enormous  crimes, 
by  speculating  upon  the  contingent 
benefits  accruing  to  the  world  from  the 
institution  of  clerical  celibacy.  He  ven- 
tures to  weigh  out  so  much  crime  and 
misery  against  so  much  prospective  ad- 
vantage to  society.  We  think,  however, 

VOL.  iv. 


that  the  load  of  guilt  for  this  great  sin 
does  not  weigh  one  grain  the  less  upon 
the  authors,  on  the  score  of  any  specu- 
lative advantages  of  the  nature  alluded 
to  by  this  writer.  Such  advantages 
form  no  apology  for  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  their  achievement.  Conf. 
Luden , ibid.  pp.  565-567. 
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by  the  pontiff  himself.  These  terms  were  to  embrace 
three  principal  objects:  1.  the  abolition  of  simony,  in  the 
pontifical  sense  of  the  word ; 2.  the  forcible  introduction 
of  clerical  celibacy ; and  3.  the  settlement  of  all  differences 
between  the  king  and  the  insurgent  Saxons.  The  papal 
representation  was  to  consist  of  the  cardinals  of  Ostia  and 
Prseneste,  and  the  bishops  of  Chur  and  Como,  as  legates 
of  the  holy  see : they  were  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
empress  Agnes,  from  whose  attachment  to  the  Roman 
church  the  pope  expected  no  little  advantage.  The  legates 
were  instructed  to  assemble  a general  synod,  carefully 

Suarding  against  the  intrusion  of  any  persons  who  might 
ave  incurred  spiritual  censures,  or  whose  devotion  to  the 
holy  see  was  at  all  questionable ; and  having  thus  packed 
the  meeting  after  the  strict  model  of  a Roman  synod,  to 
take  their  stand  upon  the  fullness  of  the  papal  authority  as 
to  all  matters  that  might  be  brought  before  them. 

With  a view  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  proposed 
Preparatory  pacification,  Gregory  admonished  both  the  king 
monition.  an(j  his  insurgent  subjects  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  to  submit  their  quarrel  to  the  pontifical  arbi- 
trament. To  the  bishops  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt, 
the  markgrave  Dedi  of  Lusatia,  and  the  other  Saxon 
chiefs,  he  wrote  in  a tone  of  profound  commiseration  for 
the  sufferings  the  civil  war  had  brought  upon  their  coun- 
try ; he  notified  to  them  that  he  had,  by  apostolic  autho- 
rity, commanded  the  king  to  abstain  from  all  hostilities 
until  the  legates  of  the  holy  see  should  have  examined 
into  and  decided  upon  the  merits  of  the  whole  cause  ; 
and  now,  by  the  like  authority,  he  commanded  them,  the 
princes  and  prelates  of  Saxony,  to  suspend  all  warlike  en- 
terprise, and  without  dissimulation  to  give  their  aid  and 
attendance  at  the  proposed  diet ; inasmuch  as  they  must 
know  full  well,  that  to  lie  to  the  pope  “ was  sacrilege  and 
shipwreck  of  the  soul.”  He  closed  his  address  by  cau- 
tioning them  against  allowing  any  doubt  to  arise  in  their 
minds,  either  of  his  right  to  interfere,  or  of  the  justice  of 
the  award  he  might  think  fit  to  pronounce.v 

v Begist.  lib.  i.  ep.  xxxix.  p.  266.  c.  64,  ap.  Murat,  iii.  p.  332. 

Conf.  Paul.  Berhried.  Yit.  Greg.  VII. 
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A similar  monition  was  at  the  same  time  addressed  to 
the  king*,  with  the  intent  to  impress  both  parties  Formal  sub- 
with  the  feeling*  that  no  alternative  but  implicit  H“^rsiiv0to 
submission  to  the  pontifical  will  was  open  to  ei-  the  papal  ° 
ther.w  Henry  was  at  this  moment  better  prepared  PreceP^ 
to  receive  the  papal  mandate  with  resignation  than  at  any 
former  period  of  his  life.  His  affairs  were  in  a deplorable 
state  of  depression,  and  all  his  faculties  were  absorbed  by 
projects  of  reveng*e  ag*ainst  his  insurgent  subjects  for  their 
wanton  breach  of  the  convention  of  Gerstungen.  Blinded 
by  passion,  he  was  incapable  of  discerning  the  perils  which 
threatened  him  in  every  act,  and  in  every  word  that  pro- 
ceeded out  of  the  mouth  of  pope  Gregory.  In  the  month 
of  April  1074,  he  went  to  meet  the  empress-mother  and 
the  papal  legates  at  Nuremberg.  In  the  very  first  in- 
terview, the  legates  applied  a rude  touchstone  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  late  professions  of  submission  to  the  cor- 
rective authority  of  the  holy  see.  Before  entering  upon 
the  business  of  their  mission,  the  legates  informed  the 
king  that  they  could  hold  no  further  communication  with 
him  until  he  should  have  irrevocably  dismissed  and  re- 
nounced five  of  his  principal  ministers — viz.  the  bishops 
of  Lausanne,  Ratisbon,  and  Constance,  and  the  earls 
Eberhard  and  Ulrich,  all  these  persons  still  labouring 
under  the  anathema  of  the  late  pope,  Alexander  II.,  for 
alleged  simoniacal  practices/  nor  until  the  king  himself 
should  have  done  due  penance,  and  received  absolution 
from  the  censures  attaching  to  all  persons  who  should  at 
any  time  have  held  intercourse  or  communion  with  these 
heretics/  It  appears  that  this  humiliating  stipulation 
was  accepted  by  the  king  without  apparent  reluctance. 
What  passed  in  private  between  him,  his  mother,  and  the 
legates,  cannot  be  conjectured.  Certain  it  is  that  he  took 
the  utmost  care  that  no  mark  of  respect  or  deference 
should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  keep  them  in  good 


w Thus  Bonizo  (acLAmic.  (E/el.  ii. 
811),  “ Venerabilis  pontifex  nil  me- 
ius  esse  deliberavit  quam  ex  primordio 
(negotii)  regem  admonere  ut  . . . sese 
subjectum  esse  S.  Rom.  ecclesise  recog- 
nosceret.,, 


* These  censures  had  been  but  little 
noticed  at  the  time,  having  been  issued 
only  very  shortly  before  the  death  of 
Alexander.  Stenz el,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

y Paul.  Bemried.  Vit.  Greg.  VII.  c. 
Ixii.  ap.  Murat,  iii.  p.  332. 
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humour,  and  to  procure  a favourable  report  of  his  dispo- 
sitions to  the  pope.  Ag'ainst  himself  personally  no  charge 
of  participation  in  the  illicit  projects  of  his  proscribed 
ministers  was  insinuated  ; and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  penance  imposed  was  formal  only,  the  absolution 
plenary  and  immediate,  and  both  so  private  as  to  attract 
as  little  observation  as  possible.  But  the  precedent  was 
cheaply  purchased  at  the  price  of  this  indulgence.  Henry, 
ting  of  the  Germans — the  future  emperor  of  the  Komans 
— had  practically  admitted  that  a Christian  prince  might 
not  lawfully  retain  minister  or  adviser  labouring  under 
the  censure  of  the  holy  see! 

This  point  gained  against  the  monarch,  it  remained  for 
The  German  the  legates  to  obtain  the  like  ascendency  over 
"ciines  the  national  church.  They  required  the  king 
pres&encyofto  convoke  a general  synod  of  the  Germanic 
the  legates,  churches,  to  be  composed  of  all  the  orthodox 
princes  and  prelates  of  the  realm,  and  to  be  presided  over 
by  themselves  as  legates  of  the  holy  see.  But,  to  their 
dismay  and  disappointment,  the  latter  proposal  was 
utterly  repudiated  by  the  Germanic  hierarchy.  The 
bishops  declared  that  such  a pretension  was  unprece- 
dented, and  contrary  to  the  immemorial  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  national  church.  Liemar,  archbishop  of 
Bremen,  a prelate  esteemed  for  eloquence,  learning,  and 
piety,  protested  that,  in  the  personal  absence  of  the  pope, 
the  right  of  presidency  devolved  upon  the  archbishop 
primate  of  Maintz,  as  hereditary  legate  of  the  holy  see 
in  Germany,  and  that  no  delegation  for  that  purpose  was 
canonically  admissible.”  While  this  dispute  was  pending, 
the  king  stood  aloof;  and  the  legates  condemned  arch- 
bishop Liemar  to  suspension  for  contumacious  resistance 


2 Bonizo  (ad  Amic.  (Efel.  ii.  p.  811) 
observes,  that  this  error  could  only  have 
arisen  from  the  archbishop’s  ignorance 
of  the  decretal  of  pope  Leo  the  Great, 
addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  which  established  that,  though 
the  pope  delegates  his  vicariate  to  all 
primates,  it  is  only  as  partakers  of  his 
solicitude,  not  as  sharers  of  his  powers. 
The  meaning  of  the  writer  seems  to  be, 
that  this  usual  delegation  only  extends 


to  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  holy  see, 
without  prejudice  to  the  superabundant 
poWers  as  defined  by  pope  Leo  (conf. 
Book  II.  c.  iv.  pp.  348-350  of  this 
work);  consequently,  that  as  the  extra- 
ordinary must  supersede  the  ordinary, 
the  holy  see  cannot  be  divested  of  her 
right  to  delegate  the  former  power  to 
any  persons,  and  as  often  as  may  be 
thought  expedient. 
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to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  Meanwhile,  Henry 
had  consented  to  the  deposition  of  his  late  ministers,  the 
bishops  of  Bamberg*  and  Constance ; and,  in  the  hope  of 
directing*  the  tempest  of  the  papal  displeasure  upon  the 
heads  of  those  prelates  whom  he  most  hated  for  their 
share  an  the  late  insurrections,  he  entered  heartily  into 
the  views  of  the  legates.  Anxious  to  involve  , , . . 

those  persons — among*  them  more  especially  abandonment 
his  personal  enemy  the  bishop  of  Worms — of*?S-p5* 
in  the  charg*e  of  simony,  he  cast  about  for  thepose  ie  °* 
like  evidence  against  them  as  had  led  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  late  ministers.  Many  bishops,  whose  con- 
sciences were  not  altogether  clear  on  this  point,  exerted 
all  their  influence  to  defeat  the  proposed  congress ; and 
they  managed  so  well  as  to  make  it  apparent,  both  to  the 
king  and  the  legates,  that,  in  the  actual  disposition  of  the 
Germanic  clergy,  no  further  progress  could  be  made  for 
the  present.  The  legates  were  dismissed  by  Henry  with 
every  honour  he  could  bestow  upon  them ; he  gratified 
them  with  munificent  presents,  and  furnished  them  with 
autograph  letters,  professing,  on  his  part,  boundless  sub- 
mission and  devotion  to  the  holy  see.  But  the  king  had, 
for  the  time,  succeeded  in  evading  the  papal  scheme  of 
pacification,  and  found  himself  at  liberty  to  pursue  his 
vindictive  projects  against  the  rebels.®  The  pope,  though 
not  altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ment upon  the  dispositions  of  king  Henry,  found  that  he 
had  a formidable  obstacle  to  overcome  in  the  contumacy 
of  the  Germanic  hierarchy;  and  he  now  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  best  mode  of  making  the  submission  of 
the  king  available  for  the  suppression  of  this  spiritual 
rebellion. 

With  these  views,  he  wrote  to  the  king,  expressing 
his  lively  satisfaction  at  the  reception  his  legates  pacific  letter 
had  met  with  at  his  court,  and  the  great  grati-  to  the  king* 
fication  he  had  derived  from  his  assurances,  as  well  as 
from  those  of  the  empress-mother  and  the  legates  them- 
selves, of  the  integrity  of  his  intentions;  but  he  had  been 
more  especially  pleased  by  the  firm  resolution  the  king 

a Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1074,  ap.  Verity  v.  p.  216;  BonizOy  ubi  sup. 
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had  expressed  to  root  out  from  his  dominions  that  damnr 
able  heresy  of  simony , as  well  as  to  cast  out  the  inveterate 
malady  of  sacerdotal  fornication : calling  God  to  witness 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  of  attachment,  he  never- 
theless solemnly  warned  the  king  against  the  fatal  error 
of  choosing  for  his  ministers  persons  who  might  have  an 
interest  adverse  to  that  of  the  holy  see.b 

Against  the  German  recusants  little  could,  with  any 
Casts  the  chance  of  success,  for  the  moment  be  attempted, 
failure  on  Gregory  therefore  satisfied  the  insulted  majesty 
Liemar  of  of  the  holy  see  by  casting  the  guilt  ofobstruct- 
Bremen.  jng.  the  pacification  of  Germany  upon  the  head 
of  archbishop  Liemar.  He  conveyed  to  him  in  terms  of 
bitter  reproach  the  papal  confirmation  of  the  sentence  of 
suspension,  and  commanded  him  to  appeal’  without  delay 
at  Rome,  to  answer  for  his  contumacy  ;c  but  he  postponed 
all  further  proceedings  in  favour  of  the  great  project  with 
which  his  brain  had  long  been  labouring,  and  for  which 
he  now  believed  a favourable  opportunity  to  be  within  his 
reach. 

The  main  object  of  the  pope  was  the  abolition  of  the 
King  Henry  right  of  lay  investiture  in  every  form  and  under 
in  favour  all  its  aspects.  Though  we  cannot  believe 
with  the  pope.  p0pg  Q.reg.ory  yjj_  to  have  been  sincere  in  his 

exaggerated  expressions  of  esteem  and  affection  for  a 
prince  whom  he  had  so  lately  accused  of  almost  every 
vice  in  the  catalogue  of  human  depravity,  yet  he  had 
seen  enough  in  the  critical  position  of  Henry’s  affairs  to 
encourage  a reasonable  hope  of  his  future  subserviency. 
Narrow  or  merely  personal  resentments  were  not  among 
the  defects  of  Gregory’s  character.  His  dislikes  and  his 
suspicions  were  the  results  of  observation  and  calcula- 
tion, rather  than  of  weakness  or  caprice.  Love  and 
hatred  were  nicely  balanced  in  his  mind  by  the  interests 
of  his  lofty  ambition.  Those  who  obeyed,  he  flattered 
and  caressed ; upon  those  who  resisted,  or  hesitated  to 
postpone  every  duty  and  every  interest  to  his  behests, 
he  ruthlessly  placed  his  heel.  Yet  when  “the  wicked 

b Regist.  lib.  ii.  epp.  xxx.  xxxi.  pp.  c m,.  ii.  ep.  xxviii.  p.  318. 

320, 321,  Dec.  1074.  r r 
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man  turned  away  from  his  wickedness/7  he  was  generally 
ready  to  forget  rather  than  to  forgive;  and — whenever 
the  severity  of  the  system,  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
unconscious  slave,  was  susceptible  of  relaxation — to  re- 
mit the  penalties  incurred,  and  to  restore  the  truant  to 
his  favour.  Gregory,  in  truth,  interpreted  the  late  sub- 
missions of  Henry  as  a covenant  of  unreserved  and  un- 
conditional subserviency  to  the  holy  see,  and  held  him 
as  firmly  tied  to  surrender  himself  to  the  pontifical 
management  as  the  most  formal  treaty  could  have  bound 
him.d 

This,  therefore,  appeared  to  the  pope  to  be  a favour- 
able moment  to  allow  the  whole  pontifical  Investiture 
doctrine  respecting  the  u damnable  crime  of  781 
simony77  to  transpire.  The  king  had  promised  to  obey ; 

» and  that  promise  was  now  to  be  exacted,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Gregory  himself  understood  it.  In  his  view,  the 
covenant  was  construed  to  embrace  the  renunciation  of 
all  lay  agency  or  participation  in  the  transmission,  pos- 
session, or  management  of  ecclesiastical  estate,  endow- 
ments, honours,  dignities,  and  emoluments.  The  con- 
veyance of  the  temporalities  to  the  spiritual  holder  by 
investiture  was  therefore  in  the  first  instance  to  be 
abandoned,  so  as  to  give  to  the  possessor,  by  the  mere 
act  of  consecration,  an  absolute  interest  in  the  land,  dis- 
charged of  all  obligations  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  except- 
ing only  the  general  duty  of  allegiance,  and  that  only 
as  far  as  such  duty  might  be  reconcilable  with  the  para- 
mount claims  of  the  church  and  its  supreme  head. 

Looking  back  to  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  book,®  with  regard  to  the  state  of  papai  idea  of 
ecclesiastical  powers  and  endowments,  it  cannot  investiture, 
admit  of  a doubt  that  the  Hildebrandine  scheme,  in  this 
its  naked  form,  was  irreconcilable  with  the  independent 
existence  of  a civil  state,  except  as  a dependency  of  the 
sacerdotal  empire.  In  estimating  the  merits  of  the 
scheme,  we  are  put  to  our  election  between  two  abso- 

d “To  lie  to  the  pope  was  to  lie  to  particularly  the  remarks  in  pp.  142, 
God.”  See  p.  338  of  this  chapter.  143 

e /See  generally  chap,  i.,  and  more 
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lutely  incompatible  systems  of  government ; and  should 
find  ourselves  at  a loss  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  con- 
clusion, but  for  that  preponderant  moral  preference  which 
any  form  of  government  arising  out  of  the  necessities 
and  requirements  of  civil  society  must  always  command 
over  a code  founded  upon  forgeries  and  fictions,  and  con- 
trived for  the  benefit  of  a particular  class,  whose  tem- 
poral interests  were  never  altogether  identical  with  those 
of  the  lay  community,  more  especially  at  a moment 
when  that  class  was  about  to  be  absolutely  cut  off  from 
the  strongest,  and  now  the  last  remaining,  sympathies 
which  had  hitherto  connected  it  with  civil  society. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  plan  for  com- 
Censure  of  P.e^n£  surrender  of  lay  rights  of  presenta- 
Gregory  vn.tion  and  investiture  had  been  maturing  in  the 
investiture  m*n(^  °f  Hildebrand  and  his  school  mom  the 
earliest  period  of  his  career,  certainly  for  some 
time  prior  to  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  That  pontiff 
had  sent  Anselm,  the  bishop-elect  of  Lucca,  to  the  im- 
perial court  to  receive  investiture  of  the  temporalities  of 
his  see ; but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hildebrand,  the  new 
prelate  refused  to  accept  the  ring  and  crosier  from  the 
hand  of  the  king.  When  Hildebrand  had  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne,  he  made  it  one  of  his  first  duties  to 
thank  his  friend  for  the  bold  stand  he  had  made  on  be- 
half of  the  privileges  of  the  church  against  a prince  con- 
taminated hy  foul  communion  with  persons  labouring 
under  the  censures  of  his  predecessor/  At  the  same  time 
Hugo,  bishop-elect  of  Die  in  the  Dauphin6,  had,  at  the 
like  suggestion,  refused  investiture,  and  had  accompanied 
Anselm  on  his  return  to  Italy.  Early  in  the  year  1074 
a royal  commission  arrived  at  Rome,  requiring  the  pope 
to  withhold  consecration  until  the  recusants  should  qualify 
themselves  in  the  usual  legal  form.  At  that  moment, 
however,  it  did  not  appear  convenient  to  provoke  the 
controversy ; Gregory  laid  the  case  before  the  consistory 
of  the  holy  see,  who  reported  that  the  public  law  was  as 
insisted  upon  by  the  commissioners.  The  consecration 
was  accordingly  deferred,  the  bishops  still  declining  to 

f Regist,  lib.  i.  ep.  xxi.  p.  252. 
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accept  investiture;  nor  were  they  consecrated  until  a 
change  of  circumstances  enabled  Gregory  to  set  the  royal 
prerogative  at  defiance.  With  what  boiling  and  chafing 
of  spirit  the  pope  submitted  to  this  postponement  of  this 
his  most  cherished  plan,  is  apparent  from  many  inciden- 
tal expressions  in  his  extant  letters  of  this  period.  “ The 
church,”  he  complained,  “was  reduced  to  bondage 
under  the  world  . . . she  was  the  slave,  the  bonds- 
woman of  the  state  . . . she  was  brought  to  shame  and 
confusion  of  face  by  the  wasting  usurpations  of  the  laity 
and  the  time-serving  cupidity  of  the  clergy.”8  He  for- 
bad the  consecration  of  churches  until  they  should  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  lay  patrons  ;h  he 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the  princes  and  great  men 
of  the  earth  were  in  conspiracy  against  God  and  his 
church;1  hence  their  never-ending  meddling  with  the 
liberties  of  the  churches,  and  the  incessant  disturbances 
and  pillagings  of  ecclesiastical  estate.j  All  these  evils  he 
imputed  to  the  direct  or  indirect  operation  of  lay  patron- 
age. The  unmistakable  object  of  these  complaints  was 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  correspondents  the  like 
aversion  from  the  existing  relations  of  church  and  state, 
awaiting  the  more  fortunate  juncture  that  should  enable 
him  to  break  the  chains  which  so  sorely  galled  and 
chafed  him. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1075,  the  mists 
which  had  hitherto  veiled  the  future  from  his  His  decree 
view  were  dispersed.  King  Henry’s  fortunes  against  lay 
were  at  the  lowest ; his  humiliation  appeared  mvest,ture- 
imminent,  if  not  complete ; and  the  pope  sallied  forth  to 
remove  all  remaining  obstacles  and  difficulties  with  a 
strong  hand.  In  the  month  of  February  in  that  year, 
he  assembled  a numerous  synod  at  Rome.  Many  bishops 
of  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy  were  cited  to 
answer  before  him  for  a variety  of  ecclesiastical  offences. 
The  more  numerous  of  these  delinquents  were  the  Ger- 
man bishops  under  prosecution  for  simony,  more  parti- 
cularly the  archbishops  of  Maintz  and  Bremen,  the 

8 Regist.  lib.  i.  ep.  xlii.  p.  268.  1 Ibid.  lib.  ii.  ep.  xii.  p.  310. 

h I 1.  i.  . lxix.  p.  286.  J Ibid.  lib.  ii.  ep.  xviii.  p.  313. 
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bishops  of  Bamberg1,  Speyer,  Strasburg,  W iirtzburg, 
Constance,  and  Augsburg1.  Nothing  daunted  by  tne 
contemptuous  non-appearance  of  the  accused  prelates,  he 
proceeded  to  confirm  and  republish  the  earlier  decrees 
against  the  simonian  and  Nicolaitan  heretics : “ their 
ministrations  were  void — their  blessings  were  a curse.” 
He  excommunicated  the  archbishop  of  Bremen, k and  the 
bishops  of  Speyer  and  Strasburg ; he  gave  sentence  of 
deposition  against  the  bishops  of  Pavia,  Piacenza,  and 
Turin ; he  cursed  Robert  of  Apulia  for  breach  of  alle- 
giance to  the  holy  see,  and  for  plunderings  committed 
upon  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ; Philip  of  France  was 
threatened  with  the  interdict  unless  he  should  give  good 
security  for  the  performance  of  the  penances  imposed 
upon  him  for  his  manifold  church-robberies  and  private 
vices ; he  repeated  the  excommunication  pronounced  by 
his  legates  against  the  ministers  of  Henry  IV. ; lastly, 
he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  council  to  the  following 
decree : “ If  henceforward  any  one  shall  take  or  accept 
from  any  lay  person  any  bishopric  or  abbey , he  shall  in 
no  wise  be  numbered  among  bishops  or  abbots , nor  shall  he 
be  heard  in  the  churches  as  bishop  or  abbot ; moreover, 
we  interdict  and  exclude  all  such  persons  from  the  grace 
of  the  blessed  Peter,  and  from  performing  divine  service 
until  they  shall  have  renounced  all  office  they  have  ob- 
tained by  the  double  crime  of  ambition  and  disobedience, 
which  is  idolatry”1 


k For  his  bold  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Germanic  church,  see  p.  340  of 
this  chapter. 

1 Pagi  and  Bar . an.  1075,  No.  31. 
Hugo  Flaviniacens.  ap.  Pertz , viii.  p. 
412.  Conf.  Regist . lib.  iii.  ep.  x.  p.  367. 
The  abbot  of  Flavigny  (born  1065,  and 
a contemporary  of  Greg.  Vn.)  justi- 
fies this  decree  upon  several  grounds. 
1.  The  second  council  of  Nicsea  de- 
creed that  every  election  of  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon,  by  order  of  the  prince 
shall  be  void,  &c.  2.  The  eighth  ge- 
neral council  enacted  that  all  promo- 
tions and  consecrations  of  bishops  shall 
be  by  election  of  the  bishops  themselves, 
and  that  no  lay  person  or  prince  shall 
in  any  way  meddle  with  or  interfere  in 


the  same  . . . yet  if  a layman  be  in- 
vited by  the  church  to  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  electors,  he  shall  reve- 
rently obey  the  call  . . . every  unau- 
thorised interference  to  be  punished  by 
the  anathema  (see  Book  VII.  c.  vi.  p. 
390  of  this  work).  3.  The  Nicene 
council  decreed  that  no  one  ordained 
against  the  will  of  the  patriarch  should 
be  bishop.  (Conf.  Fleury , H.  E.  iii.  p. 
145.)  4.  The  council  of  Antioch  de- 
cides that  if  any  presbyter  or  deacon 
shall  obtain  a church  through  secular 
procurement,  he  shall  be  deemed  a si- 
monian, and  be  cut  off  from  communion, 
as  was  Simon  Magus  by  Simon  Peter. 
But  this  canon  is  not  to  be  found  in 
those  of  the  orthodox  council  of  Antioch 
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Notice  of  this  decree  was  simultaneously  conveyed  to 
all  the  bishops  of  the  empire.  The  pope  wrote  to  Execution  of 
the  archbishops  of  Maintz,  Cologne,  and  Magde-  defe^by 
burg,  with  the  most  urgent  injunctions  to  see  the  revulsion 
it  carried  into  immediate  execution.™  He  ad-  f/XJg^n 
monished  his  friends  the  dukes  of  Swabia  and  Germany. 
Carinthia  to  urge-on  the  reluctant  or  dilatory  bishops,  and 
to  inhibit  all  clerks  suspected  of  simony  or  concubinage 
from  performing  service  in  the  churches ; assuring  them 
that,  if  opposed  in  the  zealous  execution  of  their  duty,  his 
injunctions  should  be  their  sufficient  warrant  for  any  mea- 
sures that  might  be  necessary  for  carrying  them  into 
effect.11  Beyond  these  preliminary  steps  the  pope  did  not 
for  the  present  venture.  No  notices  of  the  like  nature 
were  sent  to  the  court  or  the  lay  nobility.  Gregory  did 
not  at  that  moment  expect  any  immediate  or  general 
effect  from  the  late  ordinance ; the  aspect  of  his  affairs  in 
Germany  was  otherwise  unpromising ; the  censures  upon 
the  champion  of  the  national  church,  the  archbishop  of 
Bremen,  coupled  with  the  despotic  and  wholly  uncanoni- 
cal  deposition  of  two  prince-bishops  of  the  empire,  ag- 
gravated the  alarm  inspired  by  the  late  offensive  preten- 
sions of  the  papal  legates.  At  the  same  time  the  resent- 
ment for  the  separate  peace  concluded  by  the  Saxons  at 
Gerstungen  had  thrown  their  late  allies  back  into  the 
arms  of  their  adversary;  and  the  king,  partly  by  pro- 
mises of  plunder,  and  partly  by  persuasion,  had,  by  the 
month  of  June  1075,  managed  to  collect  a large  army 
on  the  borders  of  the  rebel  duchies.  Before  a blow  was 
struck,  discord  and  mutual  jealousies  had  broken  up  the 
Saxon  confederacy.  Many  of  the  inferior  gentry  and 
nobility  had  made  their  separate  peace  with  Henry,  and 
now  stood  by  his  side,  ready  to  wash  out  the  recollection 
of  their  treason  in  the  blood  of  their  former  associates. 
The  dukes  Gozelo  of  Lorraine,  Rodolph  of  Swabia,  and 
Welf  of  Bavaria,  earnestly  besought  the  king  to  lose  no 
time  in  inflicting  due  punishment  upon  the  rebels  who 

held  in  341.  There  were  several  conn-  ii.  ap.  Pertz%  viii.  pp.  411,  412. 
oils  of  Antioch,  most  of  them  Arian  or  m Regist.  lib.  ii.  ep.  lxvi.  p.  347 ; ep. 
heretical;  consequently  not  likely  to  be  Ixvii.  p.  348;  ep.  Ixviii.  p.  349. 
quoted.  See  H-ug.  Flavin.  Chron.  lib.  “ Ibid.  lib.  ii.  ep.  xlv.  p.  330. 
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still  stood  out : Gozelo  advised  immediate  action,  because 
he  believed  the  time  at  hand  for  striking  a decisive  blow 
in  the  king’s  service ; Rodolph,  because  he  believed  him- 
self cheated  and  betrayed  by  his  late  associates,  and  now 
thirsted  for  revenge;  Welf,  because  he  apprehended  that 
if  by  any  chance  the  convention  of  Gerstungen  were  al- 
lowed to  stand  good,  his  duchy  of  Bavaria  might  fall  hack 
into  the  hands  of  his  rival,  Otto  of  N ordheim.  These  chiefs, 
though  from  different  motives,  concurred  in  repudiating 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Saxons  to  negotiate  with 
the  court.  In  the  camp  of  the  confederates  disorder  and 
dismay  had  almost  dissolved  all  appearance  of  discipline ; 
and  in  this  sorry  plight  Henry  came  upon  them  by  a 
forced  march  in  the  vicinity  of  the  convent  of  Hohenberg. 

Battle  of  surP™e  was  80  complete,  that  they  had  no 
Hohenberg,  time  to  array  themselves  in  order  of  battle ; 
and  defeat  duke  Otto  fought  with  desperate  valour  in  front 
o e axons'  their  disordered  ranks,  and  for  some  time 
kept  the  hosts  of  Swabians  and  Bavarians  at  bay ; but  as 
different  divisions  of  the  king’s  forces  came  into  action, 
the  diminished  ranks  of  the  Saxons,  now  assailed  upon 
both  flanks  at  once,  gave  way,  and  fled  in  utter  panic  and 
confusion.  In  the  heat  of  pursuit  no  mercy  was  shown, 
no  quarter  was  given ; and  the  king  returned  to  the 
camp  late  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  his  dreary  and  short- 
lived triumph." 

But  the  aspect  of  the  field  on  the  following  morning 
Repentance  brought  with  it  sorrow  and  repentance.  The 
°and  decline  ra§"e  battle  was  succeeded  by  the  anguish  of 
of  Henry’s  regret  and  the  tortures  of  remorse.  On  the 
influence,  king’s  side  it  happened  that  many  noble  war- 
riors had  fallen,  while  on  that  of  the  Saxons  only  a single 
person  of  distinction  had  perished.  The  leaders  of  the 
insurgents  had  all  escaped  from  the  field;  and  Henry 
knew  by  experience,  that  as  long  as  they  were  at  liberty, 
no  great  progress  was  made  towards  the  pacification  of 
Saxony.  The  self-reproaches  of  his  victorious  supporters 

° Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1075,  ap.  Pertz,  the  part  of  the  Saxons  at  8000,  and  on 
▼.  pp.  226  et  sqq.  Lambert  computes  that  of  the  king  at  5000  men. 
the  numbers  which  fell  in  this  battle  on 
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for  the  butchery  of  their  countrymen  was  of  evil  augury 
to  his  cause ; and  he  feared  that  these  dispositions  would 
furnish  a plea  for  withdrawing*  from  a warfare,  to  persist 
in  which  must  bring  with  it  an  aggravation  of  their  guilt, 
and,  as  they  now  fully  believed,  draw  down  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  their  heads.  But  in  this  emergency  the 
remorseless  primate  Siegfried  stepped  in  to  the  assistance 
of  the  king.  He  fulminated  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  Thuringian  rebels  for  refusing  to  pay  their 
tithes  to  him,  and  thus  deprived  them  of  much  of  that 
sympathy  which  might  have  spared  them  some,  at  least, 
of  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  Expecting  no  mercy  from 
their  vindictive  adversary,  the  Saxons  retired  to  their 
swamps  and  forests,  and  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  king’s 
repeated  summonses  to  surrender.  Henry  pursued  them 
as  far  as  Halberstadt ; but  here  the  supply  of  provisions, 
occasioned  by  the  ruthless  devastations  of  his  wild  host, 
compelled  him  to  halt.  The  army  became  clamorous  for 
leisure,  to  enjoy  the  enormous  plunder  they  had  collected ; 
and  the  king  was  obliged  to  dismiss  them,  on  a promise 
to  rejoin  their  standards  on  the  20th  of  September  at 
Gerstungen,  on  the  Thuringian  frontier. 

The  suspension  of  hostilities  proved  in  the  highest 
degree  detrimental  to  the  king’s  interests.  The  The  dukes 
merciless  cruelties  perpetrated  during  the  con-refuse  *Vrther 

9 i i o service 

tinuance  of  the  civil  war  had  made  a profound  against  the 
impression  upon  the  public  mind;  every  day  Saxons- 
seemed  to  add  strength  to  the  general  regrets.  These 
humane  sentiments  yielded  indeed  to  the  sense  of  military 
duty ; the  greater  number  of  the  crown  vassals  appeared 
at  Gerstungen  on  the  appointed  day;  but  the  dukes 
Rodolph,  Berthold,  and  W elf,  sent  their  excuses  in 
terms  of  unbecoming  comment  upon  the  king’s  measures 
during  the  late  campaign.  “ They  could  not,”  they  de- 
clared, “ reflect  without  remorse  upon  the  blood  that  had 
been  shed  in  vain  in  this  last  expedition;  they  were 
shocked  at  the  harsh  and  inexorable  disposition  of  the 
king  towards  the  vanquished ; it  seemed  to  them  that 
neither  tears  nor  supplications  could  extinguish  the  flame 
of  his  wrath,  nor  that  he  could  be  propitiated  by  the 
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rivers  of  blood  that  had  been  shed  on  the  Thuringian 
plains  for  the  gratification  of  his  vindictive  passions.” 
They  therefore  declined  to  lend  him  any  further  aid  in 
his  sanguinary  plan  for  the  total  ruin  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.p 

This  sudden  change  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  persons 
Motives  of  who,  during  the  late  warfare,  had  urged-on  the 
refusal  ting  in  his  career  of  devastation  and  bloodshed, 
with  a ferocity  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  which  ani- 
mated his  own  heart,  might  raise  a presumption  of  some 
external  influence  at  work  to  arrest  his  progress,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  prestige  which  victory  had  thrown  around 
his  arms.  But,  irrespective  of  their  broken  promise,  the 
three  magnates  had  good  political  grounds  for  declining 
to  become  parties  to  the  elimination  of  so  important  a 
portion  of  the  national  constituency.  All  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  the  campaign  had  been  already  accomplished ; 
the  king’s  enemies  had  been  subdued  and  punished,  and 
would  now  listen  to  moderate,  even  to  humiliating,  terms 
of  accommodation;  the  honour  of  the  crown  was  vin- 
dicated j punishment  enough  had  been  inflicted.  The 
determination  of  the  king  to  carry  on  the  war,  therefore, 
appeared  to  them  indicative  of  a criminal  ambition, 
dangerous  to  themselves  and  to  the  liberties  of  the  em- 
pire, of  which  they  were  the  constitutional  guardians. 
The  desertion  of  the  three  magnates,  however,  inclined 
the  king  to  negotiation.  The  Saxons,  broken  in  spirit, 
SubmiSSion  of  and  without  confidence  in  their  chiefs,  could 
the  Saxon  not  be  drawn  out  of  their  places  of  refuge,  even 
pnnces.  save  the;r  princes  from  ruin.  Deserted  by 
their  followers,  and  unable  to  bring  into  the  field  a force 
capable  of  resisting  the  royal  army,  reduced  as  it  was, 
they  accepted  the  mediation  of  duke  Gozelo  of  Lorraine 
and  the  prelates  of  the  king’s  party ; and,  after  long  and 
stormy  debates,  were  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  make 
their  humble  submission  to  the  king,  with  the  understand- 
ing, confirmed  by  the  corporal  oath  of  the  warrantors, 
that  they  should  not  suffer  loss  or  damage  in  respect  of 
life  or  liberty,  estate,  fief,  or  personalty ; but  that  having 

p Lamb.  Schajffh.  an.  1075;  Pertz , ubi  sup.  p.  234. 
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publicly,  and  before  the  king  himself,  rendered  all  due 
satisfaction  to  him,  and  to  the  majesty  of  the  empire, 
they  should  go  free  from  all  further  penalties,  and  be 
immediately  restored  to  land  and  liberty,  without  dis- 
paragement of  rank,  state,  or  condition.9 

In  their  helpless  position,  the  grant  of  terms  involving 
no  greater  sacrifice  than  that  of  a momentary 
and  inconsequential  humiliation  might  have  humTiiSLn 
awakened  a suspicion  of  the  king’s  intentions.  and  8.ubmis- 
The  princes,  however,  fulfilled  their  part  of  the 
engagement  to  the  letter.  They  appeared  before  the 
king  unarmed  and  barefooted,  in  penitential  guise ; and 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army,  drawn  up  to  witness 
their  humiliation,  craved  pardon  for  their  late  rebellion. 
Thus  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Saxon  and  Thuringian 
magnates — archbishop  Werner  of  Magdeburg,  bishop 
Burchard  of  Halberstadt,  the  dukes  Otto  of  Nordheim 
and  Magnus  of  Saxony,  with  his  uncle  earl  Hermann, 
the  earl-palatine  Frederic  of  Saxony,  and  other  nobles  of 
prominent  rank  among  the  insurgents — were  presented 
successively  to  the  king  to  go  through  the  mortifying 
ceremony ; after  which,  we  are  assured,  they  were  upon 
the  instant  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  king’s  vassals, 
and  conveyed  as  close  prisoners  to  distant  parts  of  Fran- 
conia, Swabia,  Bavaria,  Italy,  and  Burgundy;  their  fiefs 
were  treated  as  forfeitures,  and  distributed  among  the 
more  zealous  and  serviceable  of  the  king’s  friends  and 
favourites/ 


q Lamb.  Schaffn.  ap.  Pertz , v.  p.  235. 
The  terms  are  thus  stated  by  the  his- 
torian : The  mediators  “ jurejurando 
confirm  antes  non  salutis,  non  libertatis, 
non  prsediorum,  non  beneficiorum,  non 
ceterse  supellectiiis  suse  ullam  eos  jac- 
turam  sensuros;  sed  postquam  faciem 
regie  et  regni  majestatem  momentanea 
satisfactions  magnificassent,  statim  de- 
ditione  absolvenaos,  et  patriae  liber  ta- 
tique,  in  nullis  imminuto  sibi  condi- 
tions sum  statu,  restituendos  esse.” 
r We  cannot  avoid  suspecting  some 
error  in  the  statement  of  Lambert  of 
Aschaffenburg.  We  cannot  find  that, 
either  at  the  time  or  ever  afterwards, 
any  protest  against  this  monstrous  per- 


fidy was  entered  on  behalf  of  the  suf- 
ferers, or  that  the  warrantors  of  the 
treaty  ever  insisted  upon  any  relaxation 
of  the  punishment.  Gozelo  of  Lorraine 
was  in  his  day  respected  as  a person  of 
spotless  integrity;  and  it  is  improbable 
that  he  would  have  allowed  such  a foul 
blot  to  rest  upon  his  honour  with  im- 
punity. It  is  singular,  too,  that  the 
Saxon  historian  Bruno,  who  was  ever 
on  the  watch  for  occasions  to  asperse 
the  character  of  the  enemy  of  his  people, 
simply  tells  us  thatithad  been  rumoured 
that  the  king  had  promised,  upon  con- 
dition of  immediate  surrender,  that  the 
captivity  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  should  be 
of  short  duration  ; but  that  he  after- 
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The  surrender  of  the  Saxons,  though,  as  we . are 
Treachery  assured,  made  under  the  strongest  impression 
and  cruelty  that  the  king’s  engagements  were  not  to  he 
of  Henry 1 v-  relied  upon,  shows  how  deeply  they  had  fallen; 
or  it  may  suggest  a doubt  whether  those  engagements 
were  of  so  positive  a character  as  that  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  historian.  At  all  events,  both  the  king  and  the 
warrantors  appear  to  have  dismissed  the  treaty  from 
their  recollection  as  soon  as  the  echo  of  their  oaths  had 
passed  away.  Giving  credit  to  this  statement,  we  can 
regard  no  visitation  as  too  severe  a retribution  upon  the 
heads  of  the  perpetrators  of  so  foul  a treachery.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  Henry  through- 
out this  memorable  conflict  was  so  deeply  dyed  with  un- 
constitutional ambition  and  vindictive  passion,  that  we 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  rapid  decline  of  his  popularity  the 
moment  leisure  was  afforded  for  reflection  upon  the  ob- 
vious tendency  of  his  conduct.  A cause  upheld  by  such 
means  must  fall  as  soon  as  the  moral  and  religious  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  in  whatever  form,  and  under  whatever 
guidance  they  may  array  themselves,  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  This  task  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  pope 
Gregory  VII.;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  at  the 'very 
moment  of  the  king’s  highest  exultation  over  his  pros- 
trate enemies,  every  engine  and  instrument  for  his  ruin 
was  already  brought  into  working  order. 

The  Saxon  war  was  brought  to  a close  in  the  month 
obscure  ne-  °*  November  1075.  We  must  here  advert  for 
gotiationsaudan  instant  to  some  incidents  which,  in  point  of 
intrigues.  ^me>  run  parallel  with  the  transactions  just  ad- 
verted to.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  edict  against  in- 
vestitures was  published  in  the  month  of  February  this 
year,  therefore  nine  months  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
Saxon  war.  But,  almost  from  the  first  days  of  his  pon- 
tificate, Gregory  had  kept  up  a correspondence  with  the 
Germanic  magnates ; and  he  had  shown  himself  especially 
solicitous  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  dukes  Rodolph, 
Berthold,  and  Welf.  With  the  first  of  these  we  find 

wards  chose  to  forget  his  promise,  and  length  of  time.  Bruno , de  Bell.  Saxon, 
detained  them  in  prison  for  a great  c.  54,  55,  ap.  Pertz,  y.  p.  348. 
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him  in  communication  as  early  as  the  month  of  August 
1073,  and  about  a year  afterwards  with  all  the  three.3 
He  appears  to  have  made  sure  of  the  attachment  of 
Rodolf,  and  expressed  himself  in  sanguine  terms  of  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  both  to  church  and  state  from 
the  establishment  of  a good  understanding  between  them. 
With  regard  to  king  Henry,  the  pope  assured  his  corre- 
spondent that  he  felt  the  sincerest  regard  for  him,  both 
because  he  had  elected  him  king,  and . because  his  father, 
the  pious  emperor  Henry  III.,  had,  upon  his  deathbed, 
commended  him  especially  to  the  guardianship  of  the  holy 
see,  through  pope  Victor,  who  was  at  that  time  residing 
at  his  court.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Gregory  should 
have  built  his  scheme  of  a “solid  union  of  church  and 
state”  upon  the  friendship  of  persons  whom  he  knew  to 
have  been,  but  a few  months  before,  engaged  in  active 
hostilities  against  the  head  of  that  state.  Every  circum- 
stance leads  us  to  believe  that  the  terms  of  the  union, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  were  discussed  between 
the  pope  and  duke  Rodolf  at  a personal  interview ; that 
the  latter  had  visited  Italy ; that  he  there  met  the  empress 
Agnes,  the  countess  Mathilda,  and  the  bishop  of  Como  ; 
and  that  these  three,  with  duke  Rodolf,  formed  a secret 
committee  for  the  management  of  affairs  in  Germany. 
What  hopes  the  duke  may  have  brought  back  with  him 
are  unknown ; yet  it  is  certain  that  the  separate  peace 
concluded  between  the  king*  and  the  insurgent  Saxons 
at  Gerstungen  must  have  disappointed*them.  Rodolf, 
therefore,  suddenly  changed  his  policy ; he  became  for  the 
moment  the  zealous  friend  of  the  king,  and  contributed 
mainly  to  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies  at  the  battle  of 
Hohenberg.  The  Saxon  war  had  deranged  the  plans  of 
Gregory  in  Germany,  and  led  to  a series  of  private  com- 
munications between  him  and  the  king,  the  drift  of  which 
does  not  very  clearly  appear.  The  latter  requested  that 
they  should  be  kept  secret  from  all  but  the  empress- 
mother,  and  the  countesses  Beatrix  and  Mathilda,  pro- 
mising that,  when  he  should  have  brought  the  war  to  a 
close,  he  would  furnish  the  pope  with  the  most  convincing 

* JRegist  lib.  i.  ep.  xix.  p.  250,  and  lib.  ii.  ep.  xlv.  p.  330. 
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proofs  of  his  dutiful  devotion  to  the  holy  see,  and  to  the 
pontiff  personally. 

Gregory  had  not  forgotten  his  disappointment  at  the 
Complaint  of  conferences  of  Niimberg;  and  complained  with 
Gregory.  gome  bitterness  that  the  explanations  promised 
by  the  king  had  been  too  long  delayed;  that  he  had 
neglected  to  give  the  pope  the  required  confidential  ex- 
planation of  his  views  and  intentions ; and  that  now  he 
had  so  far  changed  his  mind  as  to  make  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  private  the  subject  of  public  discussion.  It 
seems  probable  that,  during  the  depressed  state  of  the 
king’s  fortunes,  Gregory  had  hoped  to  obtain  from  him 
such  assurances  as  might  have  the  twofold  effect  of  bind- 
ing him  down  to  the  measures  the  pope  had  most  at  heart, 
and  of  compromising  him  with  the  recusant  prelacy  of  Ger- 
many ; but  that,  as  affairs  began  to  wear  a fairer  aspect, 
the  king  thought  himself  sure  enough  of  the  support  of 
the  estates  to  take  them  into  his  counsels,  and  to  make  the 
papal  demands,  more  particularly  that  which  touched  the 
question  of  investitures,  the  subject  of  public  deliberation. 
The  pope  had  desired  to  carry  his  point  without  noise  or 
discussion,  and  therefore  protested  strongly  against  this 
change  of  plan.  He  had  hoped  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
by  a private  understanding  with  the  king,  and  by  separate 
negotiation  with  the  primates  and  princes  of  Germany ; 
ana  with  that  view,  he  affected  to  regard  the.  abandonment 
of  investitures  as  simply  a matter  of  personal  and  religious 
obligation  on  tne  part  of  Henry,  having  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  interests  of  civil  government.* 

The  king,  however,  could  not  be  got  to  pledge  himself 
Procrastina-  more  deeply  to  the  projects  of  the  pope ; and  Gre- 
^of  Henry  g*orywas  compelled  for  the  moment  to  suppress 
re  “ c his  resentment.  Adopting  the  tone  of  a parental 
monitor,  he  reminded  the  king  how  important  it  was  that 
the  “ peace  of  God”  should  be  established  between  church 
and  empire,  and  deplored  the  obstacles  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  accommodation.  There  were  persons,  he 
said,  who  he  knew  would,  in  the  dread  of  retribution  for 
their  offences,  throw  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  that 

* Beatricem  et  Mathildam,  ap.  Regist.  lib.  iii.  p.  362. 
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indispensable  union  : for  his  own  part,  however,  he  was 
still  disposed  to  rely  upon  the  king’s  professions,  and  to 

Ijlace  himself  in  communication  with  those  pious  and  re- 
igious  men  to  whose  wisdom  he  understood  him  to  have 
referred  all  questions  between  him  and  the  holy  see : with 
their  aid,  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  be  enabled  to  clasp 
him  to  the  bosom  of  holy  church,  to  receive  him  as  his 
good  lord  and  dear  son,  demanding  nothing  in  return, 
but  that  he  should  reverently  incline  his  ear  to  the  mes- 
sage of  salvation,  thereby  rendering  due  honour  and  glory 
to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer.  He  even  congratulated 
the  king  upon  his  victory  over  his  rebellious  subjects, 
though  he  deeply  deplored  the  torrents  of  blood  that  had 
been  shed,  and  hinted  that  this  great  success  ought  in 
gratitude  to  incline  his  heart  in  all  things  to  prefer  the 
honour  of  God  and  His  righteousness  above  every  other 
worldly  interest.” 

The  least  observant  reader  can  hardly  have  failed  by 
this  time  to  perceive  the  drift  of  these  phrases  Andacity 
as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  pope  Gregory  VII.  of  pope 
The  “ name  of  God,”  the  “ peace  of  God,”  the  Gregory- 
“ commands  of  God,”  the  ‘ righteousness  of  God,”  the 
a admonitions  of  salvation,”  and  many  others  of  the  like 
character,  stand  but  for  the  name,  the  approbation,  the 
commands,  the  righteousness,  the  admonitions  of  the  pope 
of  Rome.  These  were,  so  to  speak,  the  manacles  with 
which  he  proposed  to  “ bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and 
their  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron.”’'  No  pontiff  had  hitherto 
ventured  upon  so  audacious  an  identification  of  himself 
with  the  divine  Majesty ; no  monarch  upon  earth  had 
ever  so  devoutly  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  self.  That 
king  Henry  IV.  should  have  begun  darkly  to  apprehend 
the  scope  of  the  papal  projects,  cannot  surprise  us.  The 
pontificate  floated  before  him  like  an  ominous  phantom, 
misty  and  ill-defined  in  form,  but  with  threatening  ges- 
tures. He  knew  of  no  formula  of  exorcism  by  which 
the  spirit  might  be  laid,  or  forced  to  assume  a shape  and 
substance  that  might  be  grappled  with.  He  had  by  this 

u JRegist.  lib.  iii.  ep.  vii.  p.  363. 

T Ps.  cxlix.  8.  A quotation  not  nnusnal  in  his  mouth. 
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time  perceived  that  the  promises  of  submission  and  obe- 
dience made  in  the  hour  of  trouble  and  distress  were  in- 
tended to  bear  a signification  he  had  never  attached  to 
them.  The  letter  was  against  him ; there  was  no  expo- 
sitor or  arbiter  at  hand  to  interpret  between  him  and  the 
representative  of  Deity ; and  the  hesitations,  delays,  and 
inconsistencies  thus  engendered,  enabled  his  skilful  ad- 
versary at  every  step  to  deprive  him  of  some  portion  of 
that  moral  sympathy  which  might  have  assisted  him  in 
dissolving  the  spell. 

While  the  decree  against  investiture  was  thus  prac- 
The  pope  tically  suspended  in  Germany,  our  attention  is 
osnr^r  GeUa^rawn  an  *ncident  which  throws  a strong 
D ofihmgary*  light  on  the  kind  of  influence  ut  >on  which  that, 
under  his  and  every  other  pretension  of  the  papacy,  was 
pro  ec  ion,  ^ ^ based.  Solomon,  the  brother-in-law  of 
king*  Henry,  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  Hungary 
(a.d.  1075)  by  his  cousin  Geisa,  and  had  taken  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Germany.  As  the  price  of  Henry’s  sup- 

Eort  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  Solomon  had  done 
omage  to  the  empire  for  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 
The  rival  princes  laid  their  respective  cases  before  the 
pope,  and  each  claimed  his  advocacy  on  behalf  of  his  pre- 
tensions. Geisa  was  the  first  in  the  field : he  justified  his 
usurpation  by  alleging  private  grievances  and  the  tyranny 
of  his  competitor ; but  more  especially  he  impressed  upon 
the  pope,  that  the  act  of  homage  by  the  latter  to  a foreign 
prince  was  of  itself  an  act  of  forfeiture.  In  his  reply, 
pope  Gregory  assured  him  of  his  approval  as  long  as  he 
should  continue  loyal  and  obedient  to  the  holy  see,  and 
promised  that,  if  made  certain  of  his  dutiful  submission , 
he  would  give  no  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  his  adversary/ 
The  pope  had  discovered  that  (Solomon’s  addresses  to  the 
holy  see  were  “ reluctant,”  u dilatory,”  indicative  of  a in- 
attention and  disrespect.”  The  exiled  king  was  informed, 
and  claims  ^ he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  the 

Hunganr  as  learned  prelates  of  his  kingdom,  he  would  have 
aholy°seehe  ^earnl;  from  them  that  Hungary  was  a domain 
of  the  holy  Roman  churchy  irrevocably  and  de- 

w Regist.  lib.  i.  ep.  lviii.  p.  279. 
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voutly  given  and  assigned  by  king  Stephen  to  the  blessed 
Peter  in  full  right,  and  of  his  own  demesne  :x  that  more- 
over the  emperor  Henry  (II.),  after  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom,  had  sent  the  crown  and  sacred  lance  of  Hun- 
gary to  be  laid  upon  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  committing 
thereby,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  insignia  of  dominion  to 
the  custody  to  which  they  of  right  belonged ; yet  Solo- 
mon had  done  his  best  to  rob  St.  Peter  of  his  honours  by 
accepting  the  kingdom  as  a fief  of  the  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans : unless,  therefore,  he  speedily  corrected  his  error, 
and  made  due  acknowledgment  to  hold  his  crown,  not  of 
the  royal,  but  of  the  apostolical  majesty,  he  could  not 
expect  to  enjoy  the  grace  of  Peter,  or  the  favour  of  his 
representative;  nor  hope  to  reestablish  himself  in  the 
kingdom  without  falling  under  the  censures  of  the  apos- 
tolic see.  “ For,”  said  Gregory,  u we  have  vowed  that 
neither  fear  nor  affection,  nor  any  personal  regards,  shall 
move  us  to  abate  one  jot  of  the  honours  of  Him  whose 
servant  we  are.”y 

There  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  the  acts  appealed 
to  by  the  pope  as  acts  of  homage  and  surrender  _ . 
were  meant  to  convey  any  right  of  suzerainty.  0f papal  go- 
Every  manifestation  of  outward  reverence  tov®™.“™t.“d 
the  holy  see  was,  however,  open  to  any  inter- J 
pretation  it  might  be  convenient  to  attach  to  the  symbols. 
The  naive  desire  of  barbarian  princes  to  be  admitted  into 
the  great  Christian  family  might  thus  be  construed  into 
acknowledgments  of  a foreign  sovereignty;  and  kings 
might  be  made  to  surrender  to  a stranger  that  independ- 
ence which  no  free  people  then  or  ever  regarded  as  at 
the  disposal  of  the  sovereign.  But  Gregory  had  assigned 
to  the  chair  of  Peter  a dominium  supremum  coextensive 
with  the  limits  of  the  habitable  globe  ;z  he  had  adopted 
the  principle  that  St.  Peter  was  territorial  and  temporal 
monarch  of  the  earth  : that  his  power  to  bind  and  to  loose 
was  equally  applicable  to  the  political  and  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  of  princes,  states,  and  kingdoms : 
he  took  it  for  granted,  on  all  occasions,  that  they  were  as 

x Conf.  Book  IX.  c.  i.  p.  3 of  this  y Regisi.  lib.  ii.  ep.  xiii.  p.  311. 

▼oL  * Conf.  chap.  vi.  p.  305  of  this  Book. 
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intimately  sensible  of  this  state  of  dependency  as  himself; 
and  that  he  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  construe  every  out- 
ward act  of  reverence  or  respect  for  his  spiritual  character 
as  the  spontaneous  expression  and  acknowledgment  of 
the  paramount  sovereignty  of  St.  Peter’s  chair.  He  at- 
tempted, it  is  true,  to  draw  a distinction  between  that 
sovereignty  and  the  vulgar  dependence  of  temporal  ser- 
vitude. The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  he  said,  ought,  like 
every  other  kingdom  of  the  world,  to  be  subject  to  the 
universal  parent ; a government  differing  totally  from 
that  of  the  world ; for  she  did  not,  like  them,  hold  her 
subjects  as  vassals,  and  serfs,  and  slaves,  but  as  “ dear 
children;” — hers  was  a parental,  not  a masterful,  do- 
minion. It  is  charitable,  because  not  improbable,  to 
believe  that  this  distinction  really  dwelt  in  the  mind  of 
Gregory,  veiling  the  sordid  and  vulgar  aspect  of  his  as- 
pirations from  his  own  view,  and  investing  his  position  in 
the  world  with  the  beneficence  and  dignity  of  the  divine 
government.*  Indulging,  perhaps,  in  the  seductive  dream 
of  a paramount  delegation  of  the  divine  powers  to  a suc- 
cession of  weak  and  erring  mortals,  we  may  cease  to 
wonder  that  he  should  have  claimed  for  himself  the  same 
instinctive  acknowledgment,  the  same  exemption  from 
human  scrutiny  and  censure,  as  that  due  from  created 
beings  to  the  Creator;  he  might  even  have  ventured  a 
step  beyond  his  celebrated  successor  Innocent  III.,  who 
modestly  described  the  Homan  pontiff  as  “ greater  than 
man,  but  less  than  God.”b  Gregory  always  professed  to 
regard  the  reluctance  of  the  world  to  admit  the  distinc- 
tion between  subjection  to  the  holy  see  and  dependence 
upon  a foreign  power  as  the  strongest  proof  of  a repro- 
bate and  carnal  mind. 

That  this  unregenerate  spirit  animated  the  Hun- 
Dkregard  0f  g&rian  prince  Geisa  is  pretty  clear  from  his  dis- 
tant?*1 re£art^  the  broad  hint  conveyed  to  him  by 
eaim.  ^he  pope,  that  a humhle  application  for  the 
papal  confirmation  of  his  usurped  power  might  be  of 

* Meg-mi.  lib.  ii.  ep.  lxiii.  p.  334.  Jinius,  Rer.  Hung,  decad.  ii.  lib.  iii.  and 

r r cJ°,  Hungarian  affair,  see  iv.  Conf.  Luden,  ix.  note  8,  p.  568. 
Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1073,  1074.  Bon- 
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advantage  to  his  cause;  and  the  demand  of  Borne  upon 
the  allegiance  of  the  Hungarians  remained  in  much  the 
same  state  as  the  corresponding  claims  upon  the  crowns 
of  England,  Castile,  Arragon,  and  Russia.'  Elated  by 
his  late  successes,  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  was  at  this 
moment  less  disposed  than  ever  to  admit  the  parental 
relation  as  explained  to  him  by  the  pope,  or  to  listen 
complacently  to  the  imperious  urgency  with  which  he 
pressed  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  late  synod  of 
the  Lateran ; the  patience  of  both  parties  was,  in  fact, 
waning  fast,  and  incidents  were  even  now  in  progress, 
both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which  speedily  led  to  an  open 
rupture. 

At  the  solicitation  of  his  steady  friend  duke  Gozelo  of 
Lorraine,  the  emperor  had  given  the  bishopric  Henry  rv. 
of  Liege  to  a cousin  of  the  latter,  and,  without  nominates 
notice  to  the  pope,  had  invested  him  with  the  “shopTof 
temporalities  of  his  see  by  the  delivery  of  ring  Li^®a®nd 
and  crosier.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  disposal  1 an' 
of  his  ecclesiastical  patronage  since  his  accession,  Henry 
had  anxiously  avoided  the  charge  of  simony.  But  in  the 
mouths  of  king  and  pope  the  same  word  no  longer  meant 
the  same  thing.  The  former  had  not,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed,  taken  any  notice — certainly  no  public  notice — 
of  the  decree  of  February  1075  against  investitures,  and 
it  is  improbable  that  a simply  ecclesiastical  ordinance 
could  have  the  effect  of  cancelling  so  ancient  and  so 
momentous  a prerogative  of  his  crown.  Gregory,  how- 
ever, construed  the  investiture  of  the  bishop  of  Liege,  not 
only  as  a clear  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  law,  but  as  a 
faithless  breach  of  that  submission  for  which  he  professed 
to  hold  the  king’s  autograph  engagement.  Events  which 
occurred  about  the  same  time  in  the  church  of  Milan 
confirmed  this  impression.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1073,  Gregory  had  entertained  the  confident  belief  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  professions  extorted  from  Henry 
IV.,  when,  in  the  depth  of  his  indignation  and  distress, 
he  appealed  to  the  pope  against  his  faithless  subjects.*1 
He  had  apprised  his  confederate  Herlimbald  at  Milan  of 

c Conf.  ch.  vi.  p.  317  of  this  Book.  d Conf.  ch.  vi.  p.  296  of  this  Book. 
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the  engagements  entered  into  with  the  king.  "He  had,” 
he  said,  “ been  assured  by  some  of  the  best-informed  per- 
sons about  the  court  that  the  king  would  obey  him  faith- 
fully in  all  matters  touching  the  church  of  Milan.”' 

At  that  moment,  indeed,  the  king  was  in  no  condition 
Insurrection.*0  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  Gregory 
and  death  of  in  Lombardy  ; but  the  violence  of  his  own 
^trMUan.d  fact^n  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  pope. 

Herlimbald  had  continued  to  persecute  the 
simoniacal  and  wived  clergy  with  relentless  cruelty.  But 
it  happened  that  in  the  year  1075  a large  portion  of  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Irritated  by  calamity,  and 
disgusted  with  the  ferocity  of  the  papal  party,  the  popu- 
lace of  Milan  laid  the  conflagration  to  the  charge  of 
Herlimbald  and  his  fanatical  militia,  the  Paterines.  The 
gentry  and  substantial  inhabitants  retired  in  a body 
from  the  city,  and  at  a general  meeting  came  to  the 
resolution  no  longer  to  bear  with  the  excesses  of  the 
faction,  or  the  degradation  of  the  Ambrosian  see  to  a 
dependency  of  Rome.  With  a view,  therefore,  to  the 
emancipation  of  both  church  and  people,  they  determined 
to  accept  an  archbishop  from  no  other  hand  but  that  of 
the  king.  On  their  return  to  the  city,  Herlimbald  en- 
countered them  at  the  head  of  his  party,  but  was  killed 
in  the  affray;  his  satellites  were  dispersed;  and  peace  was, 
for  the  moment,  restored  to  the  vexed  community. 

At  this  point  of  time  the  turn  in  the  tide  of  the  king's 
Triple  schism  affairs  by  the  battle  of  Hohenberg  enabled  him 
m ofeMu^ch  ma^e  an  effort  to  recover  some  of  the  ground 
. “e  had  lost  in  Italy.  He  promptly  despatched 
earl  Eberhard  of  Nellenburg  into  Lombardy,  to  confirm 
the  loyalty  of  the  Milanese.  The  envoy  proposed  to  the 
citizens  to  send  a humble  petition  to  the  king  to  appoint 
them  an  archbishop  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
actual  competitors,  Godfrey  and  Atto ; setting  aside  the 
ormer  because  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  simony, 
and  the  latter  as  the  mere  nominee  of  the  pope.  The 
advice  was  accepted,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Milanese, 

p.  25^  These  letters  a^e  respect 1073.  ^ 27th  Sept*  *nd  th®  9th  °Ct* 
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upon  their  arrival  at  the  court,  left  the  choice  of  the  per- 
son to  be  accepted  by  their  fellow-citizens  unreservedly 
in  the  hands  of  the  king.  Henry,  without  delay,  pre- 
sented to  them  his  chaplain,  Tedaldus,  a canon  of  the 
church  of  Milan,  as  their  future  archbishop.  The  new 
prelate  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the  people,  and 
willingly  consecrated  by  the  suffragans  of  the  province.' 

If  any  doubt  had  remained  on  the  mind  of  the  pope 
that  Henry  had  either  misinterpreted  or  wholly 
thrown  aside  his  engagements  with  the  holy  pofSo  the 
see,  the  transaction  which  followed  within  two  ®ee,of 
months  of  the  installation  of  Tedaldus  must 
have  set  his  mind  at  rest.  About  the  year  1058,  Her- 
mann, the  dean  of  Bamberg*,  had  openly  and  notoriously 
bought  that  see  from  the  corrupt  ministers  of  the  em- 

Eress-regent ; and  he  was  consecrated  by  archbishop 
iegfried  with  full  knowledge  of  his  simoniacal  intrusion. 
Though  cited  to  Rome  by  pope  Nicholas  II.  to  answer 
the  charge,  and  suspended  for  non-appearance,  he  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  duties  and  to  enjoy  the  income  of 
the  see  down  to  the  year  1074.  Meanwhile,  however,  a 
disagreement  had  arisen  between  him  and  his  chapter 
upon  a disputed  right  to  certain  lands  and  revenues,  of 
wnich  the  bishop  claimed  the  disposal.  The  exasperated 
clergy  of  Bamberg  revived  the  old  charge  of  simony 
against  him,  and  called  in  the  papal  arbitration  between 
them  and  the  delinquent.  But  Gregory  VII.  had  anti- 
cipated the  information  conveyed  by  the  deputies  of  the 
chapter  ; and  finding  that  the  sentence  of  his  predecessor 
still  stood  unreversed,  he  at  once  gave  judgment  of  depo- 
sition and  anathema  against  him.8  Letters  were  sent  to 
the  clergy  of  Bamberg  announcing  the  sentence,  and 
instructing  them  to  sequester  the  temporalities  of  the  see, 
iu  order  to  prevent  injury  or  dilapidation  during  the 
vacancy.  Some  months  afterwards,  the  like  intimation 
was  sent  to  the  king  and  the  primate,  commanding  the 
latter  to  cause  a proper  person  to  be  chosen  in  the  room 

f Amulph.  Mediol.  |lib.  y.  c.  5;  ap.  April  1075;  lib.  iii.  epp.  i.  ii.  iii.  pp. 
Murat,  iv.  p.  51.  Conf.  Bonizo , ap.  358,359;  all  three  dated  20th  July  in 
CE/el.  ii.  p.  813.  ihe  same  year. 

e Regist.  lib.  ii.  ep.  lxxvi.  p.  356;  20th 
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of  the  rejected  “ heretic,”  and  admonishing  the  king  to 
throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a canonical  election. 
Hermann  had,  in  the  mean  time,  yielded  to  the  storm, 
and  retired  to  a monastery  j and  Henry,  without  regard 
to  any  authority  but  the  established  custom  of  the  realm, 
appointed  Ruprecht,  a canon  of  the  church  of  Goslar,  to 
the  vacant  see.h 

The  three  appointments  just  adverted  to  were  un- 
Citation  of  disguisedly  simple  lay  nominations,  carried  out 
TedaidusP  *n  ^orm  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  con- 
summated by  the  ceremony  of  investiture  by 
the  transfer  of  the  ring*  and  crosier  to  the  bishops-elect, 
whereby  they  were  qualified  to  demand  consecration 
from  the  prelates  of  the  province.1  It  was  hardly  pos- 
sible that  pope  Gregory  should  regard  these  doings  in 
any  other  light  than  as  deliberate  contempts  of  the 
statutes  of  his  church — a direct  defiance  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  holy  see,  and  infractions  of  the  engagements, 
as  he  interpreted  them,  so  solemnly  entered  into  by  the 
king  in  the  days  of  his  adversity.  He  therefore  brought 
the  question  between  himself  and  Henry  to  an  issue 
Upon  the  case  of  Tedaldus  of  Milan.  The  new  prelate 
was  cited  to  appear  without  delay  at  Rome,  to  answer 
for  his  defiant  intrusion  into  the  see  of  Milan,  and  there 
to  abide  the  papal  judgment.  “ And  if,”  said  Gregory, 
“ there  be  any  persons  about  you  so  dead  to  the  things 
that  are  of  God  as  to  attempt  to  seduce  you  into  dis- 
obedience of  our  commands,  or  lead  you  to  trust  to  the 
fovour  or  support  of  the  king,  or  of  the  populace  of  • 
Milan,  bear  in  mind,  we  beseech  you,  what  the  Scripture 
saith:  ‘Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and 
maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from 
the  Lord  . . . above  all  things,  remember  that  all  the 
majesty  of  emperors  and  kings,  yea,  the  utmost  stretches 


h See  the  letters  from  the  Regist. 
above  quoted;  and  conf.  Lamb.  Schaffn . 
an.  1075,  ap.  Pertz , v.  pp.  219  et  sqq. 

* The  three  elections,  or  nominations 
occurred  in  the  following  order : Henry 
of  Verdun  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Liege  in  July  1075;  Tedaldus  to  that 


of  Milan  some  time  in  September;  and 
Ruprecht  to  that  of  Bamberg  on  the 
30th  of  November  of  the  same  year. 
Consequently  all  of  them  some  months 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree 
against  lay  nominations, 
j Jerem.  xvii.  5. 
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of  human  power,  are  as  chaff  and  ashes  against  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  holy  see , and  the  omnipotence  of  God.’* 

This  monition  was  followed  by  a menacing  prohibition 
to  the  suffragan  bishops  of  the  province  to  con-  Gregory  vii. 
secrate  Tedaldus.  “In  direct  breach  of  his 
promise,  the  king,  he  told  them,  had  put  an  0f  tomboy, 
intruder  into  the  church  of  a canonically  elected  &c- 
and  consecrated  bishop.1  The  offender  had  been  duly 
cited  to  answer  for  his  offence,  and  he  threatened  them 
with  the  anathema  if  they  should  dare  to  consecrate  him 
before  the  papal  judgment  upon  the  case  should  be  pub- 
lished; from  their  obedience  to  that  precept,  he  should 
judge  which  of  them  were  true  pastors,  and  which  of 
them  were  thieves  and  robbers.  ....  Hard  it  might  be 
to  kick  against  the  pricks,  but  harder  still  they  should 
find  it  to  withstand  the  power  of  the  holy  see.,,m 

By  this  time  the  facts  adverted  to  must  lead  us  to 
a pretty  sure  conclusion  as  to  the  real  ground  Irremediabie 
of  the  misunderstanding  between  the  king  and  misunder- 
the  pope.  When  Gregory  poured  out  his  thanks  8peen 1 thT* 
to  king  Henry  for  his  professions  of  obedience  king  and  the 
to  the  holy  see,  and  more  especially  of  his  zeal  pope' 
for  the  extirpation  of  simony,"  he  had  given  to  those  pro- 
fessions a latitude  of  which  the  king  had  entertained  no 
suspicion.  Henry  believed  that  he  had  passed  his  word 
for  the  abolition  of  direct  and  palpable  venality  in  the 
distribution  of  ecclesiastical  patronage;  the  pope  ex- 
panded the  pledge  into  a positive  engagement  to  relin- 
quish that  patronage  altogether.  The  future  of  the  king 
was  to  be  the  overthrow  of  simony;  that  of  the  pope 
was  summed  up  in  the  decree  against  investiture.  In 


k Regist.  lib.  iii.  ep.  viii.  p.  365,  dated 
7th  Dec.  1075.  In  this  letter  Gregory 
surpasses  himself  in  the  audacity  with 
which  he  identifies  his  own  power  with 
that  of  the  Almighty.  The  terms  of 
pardon  held  out  to  Tedaldus  is  thus 
worded:  “ Si  in  his  quae  Dei  sunt,  nos- 
tris  monitis,  immo  divince  voluntati  te  ac- 
quiescere  velle  cognoverimus,”  &c. 

1 Atto,  to  wit.  As  to  the  character 
of  this  election,  see  chap.  iii.  pp.  224, 


225,  and  chap.  vi.  p.  281,  of  this  Book. 
Independently  of  the  claims  of  Godfrey, 
there  was  scarcely  a trace  of  canonical 
proceeding  in  the  election  of  Atto.  It 
was  the  act  of  a faction  merely,  and 
destitute  of  all  the  ordinary  sanctions  of 
suffrage  or  consent. 

m Regist  lib.  iii.  ep.  ix.  p.  366,  dated 
Dec.  8,  1075. 

“ Conf.  chap.  ?i.  p.  341,  and  p.  353 
of  this  chap. 
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Henry’s  aP-  Germany  meanwhile  the  gTeat  abbeys  of  Fulda 
pointments.  an(j  Lorsch,  and  in  Italy  the  sees  of  Spoleto 
and  Fermo,  had  become  vacant.  On  the  day  following 
the  appointment  of  Ruprecht  to  the  see  of  Bamberg,  the 
king  held  a solemn  council  with  the  princes  of  the  realm, 
to  choose  an  abbot  of  Fulda.  A great  concourse  of  ab- 
bots and  priors  and  monks  had  arrived  at  court  to  solicit 
the  splendid  preferment.  “ Then,”  says  the  historian  of 
the  age,  “ began  a wager-race  of  unholy  competition: 
one  offered  heaps  of  gold ; another  proposed  to  barter 
away  the  lands  of  the  abbey;  a third,  to  enhance  his 
services  to  the  empire ; there  was,  in  short,  no  limit  to 
the  bribes  offered : it  was  as  if  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation had  enthroned  itself  in  the  temple  of  God  .... 
the  king  listened  to  these  solicitations  in  contemptuous 
silence.  When  all  had  had  their  say,  he  looked  around 
the  assembled  crowd  of  candidates,  and  singling  out  a 
humble  monk  who  stood  afar  off  among  the  concourse, 
he  called  him  forward  and  delivered  into  his  reluctant 
hand  the  pastoral  staff  in  token  of  investiture.”  The 
king’s  choice — rather,  perhaps,  from  its  singularity  than 
its  merits — was  adopted  as  an  inspired  act,  and  the 
astonished  monk  was  saluted  abbot  by  the  council,  and 
received  the  imperial  mandate  for  delivery  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  abbey.  Pleased  with  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment, Henry  adopted  a similar  proceeding  in  filling 
the  abbey  of  Lorsch.  He  passed  by  the  candidate  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  brotherhood;  and  selecting  from 
among  them  an  obscure  monk  named  Adalbert,  he  pre- 
sented to  him  the  insignia  of  investiture,  and  sent  him 
away  clothed  with  a dignity  he  had  neither  thought  of 
nor  wished  for.® 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Henry  intended  this  display 
Exasperation  °f  disinterested  bounty  to  stand  as  the  practical 
of  pope  exposition  of  his  understanding  of  the  engage- 

res°ry'  ments  contracted  with  the  pope.  No  suspicion 
of  simony  could,  he  thought,  attach  to  his  disposal  of 
these  magnificent  articles  of  imperial  patronage.  The 


° Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1075,  ap.  Pertzt  v.  pp.  236,  237. 
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recipients  were  obscure  and  humble  men,  known  perhaps 
to  the  royal  patron  by  character  only ; without  money, 
without  interest  or  influence  in  the  state.  Could  he  have 
given  a more  striking1  proof  of  his  resolution  to  discoun- 
tenance simony,  and  to  raise  up  the  humble  and  the 
meek  from  unmerited  obscurity  ? Yet  all  this  was  hut 
an  aggravation  of  his  offences  in  the  eyes  of  the  pontiff — 
it  was  hypocrisy  and  claptrap — it  was  mere  mountebank 
trick,  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to 
juggle  the  church  qjit  of  her  rights.  About  the  same  time 
the  churches  of  Fermo  and  Spoleto  were  disposed  of  by 
Henry,  with  no  greater  deference  for  the  decree  against 
investitures.  The  measure  of  his  offences  was  thus  filled 
to  overflowing ; and  the  pontiff,  exasperated  beyond  en- 
durance by  the  cool  contempt  of  his  ordinance,  determined 
to  become  the  assailant.  When  the  news  of  the  arbi- 
trary disposal  of  the  two  latter  bishoprics  reached  his 
ears,  his  memory  at  once  teemed  with  forgotten  offences: 
he  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  address  the  sinner,  or  to 
send  the  apostolical  benediction  to  one  who  still  held  com- 
munion with  persons  labouring  under  the  censures  of  the 
holy  see,  and  declined  obedience  to  the  blessed  Peter,  as 
became  a Christian  king : still,  there  might  be  room  for 
repentance,  if  he  should  peradveuture  confess  his  sins 
and  submit  to  the  penance  to  be  imposed  by  the  pope. 
And  thus  he  wrote:  “In  this  wise  do  you  fulfil  your 
reiterated  promises,  your  devout  professions  of  of 
filial  attachment,  your  boasted  submission  in  monition  to 
the  faith,  whereby  with  words  of  honied  sweet-  kmg  Henr>’- 
ness  you  commended  yourself  to  our  favour ! How  and 
in  what  sense,  we  ask,  have  you  performed  that  which 
you  promised  by  the  mouth  of  your  imperial  mother, 
and  of  our  episcopal  brethren  whom  we  sent  unto  you  ?p 
Wound  upon  wound  have  you  inflicted  on  holy  church, 
and  now,  by  vour  late  unlawful  appointment  to  the  sees 
of  Fermo  and  Spoleto,  have  done  open  defiance  to  the 

lord  of  the  church,  the  blessed  apostle  Peter 

But  think  not  that  promises  or  engagements  entered 

p The  legates,  namely,  at  the  confer-  chapter, 
ence  of  Niirnberg.  See  p.  339  of  this 
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into  with  the  key-hearer  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can 
he  thus  dealt  with,  or  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  pass 
away  as  empty  sounds.  For  to  promise  and  not  to 
perform  is  a contempt , not  of  the  pope , but  of  God  Him- 
self. Hath  not  Christ  declared,  c He  that  despiseth  you 
despiseth  me’?  Nor  doth  a true  believer  decline  to  obey 
the  word  spoken  in  the  name  of  Peter  with  as  cheerful  a 
mind  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the  apostle 
himself.  . . . Yet  perchance  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
ordinance  promulgated  at  our  late  synod’  imposed  a 

burden  and  a grievance it  may  be  that  in 

your  case  some  relaxation  of  the  rigid  law  may  be  pos- 
sible ....  send  therefore  to  us  discreet  and  religious 
men  of  your  realm,  that  we  may  consult  with  them  upon 
this  matter,  remembering  always  how  dangerous  a thing 
it  is,  first  to  violate  the  decrees  of  the  church,  and  then 
at  last  to  consult  the  supreme  pastor.  . . . Take,  there- 
fore, upon  you  without  delay  the  yoke  of  Christ  .... 
prefer  not  your  own  to  His  honour.  . . . Reflect  upon 
the  peril  of  infringing  the  liberties  of  that  holy  church, 
which  He  hath  made  free  and  declared  to  be  His  im- 
maculate spouse.”' 

At  the  moment  when  Gregory  despatched  this  epistle 
Tcm  er  of  ^ere  no  doubt  that  he  desired  to  leave  an 
thirties  opening  for  negotiation.  It  may  have  struck 
struggle  ^m  that  the  king’s  promises,  whatever  they 
may  have  amounted  to,  were  made  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  before  the  decree  of  1076,  and  that  he  had 
therefore  no  notice  of  what  would  be  required  of  him  when 
he  made  them.  He  may  probably  not  have  been  wholly 
blind  to  the  reasonable  objections  that  might  be  raised  to 
the  sudden  introduction  of  a state  of  things  which  had 
never  before  existed  in  the  world.  Hitherto  he  had  only 
asked  for  the  extirpation  of  simony,  and  the  adoption  of 
sacerdotal  celibacy.  The  king  had  at  least  done  nothing 


<i  Probably  a Homan  semestral  sy- 
nod held  in  the  Easter  week  1075,  re- 
iterating the  decree  against  investitures. 
We  possess,  however,  no  further  ac- 
count of  this  synod. 

r JRegist.  lib.  iii.  ep.  x.  p.  367.  This 
letter  is  dated  in  the  “ Register”  as  of 


the  vi.  Id.  Jan.  1076;  but  we  agree  with 
Luden  (Gesch.  d.  Deutsch.  vol.  ix.  p. 
566,  note  32)  that  it  ought  to  be  dated 
a month  earlier,  viz.,  vi.  Id.  Decemb. 
instead  of  Jan.  The  prior  date  is  irre- 
concilable with  that  at  which  the  king 
received  it. 
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to  thwart  the  papal  project  in  either  respect.  But  the 
sanguine  mind  of  Gregory  generally  carried  Discordant 
him  beyond  the  literal  meaning  of  his  own  views- 
words ; and  he  expected  that  the  minds  of  others  should 
follow  him  as  fast.  But  if  he  desired  to  take  the  broadest 
view  of  the  king’s  engagements,  Henry  himself  appears 
to  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  reduce  it  to  an  unsub- 
stantial minimum ; and  when  he  found  himself  involved 
in  a net  of  professions  and  promises  given  to  answer  a 
momentary  purpose,  he  had  neither  the  candour  to  admit 
them,  nor  the  tact  to  reduce  them  to  their  proper  dimen- 
sions. Thus  he  deprived  himself  of  the  moral  support 
which,  in  the  kind  of  warfare  he  had  to  maintain,  was  of 

g eater  moment  than  the  most  showy  political  position. 

enry,  however,  relied  solely  upon  that  position ; and 
the  same  impulses  which  had  committed  him  so  perilously 
with  his  Saxon  subjects  were  now  allowed  to  govern  him 
in  his  conflict  with  a power  that  could  not  be  reached 
by  the  same  weapons,  or  any  others  he  had  at  his  com- 
mand. 

After  the  celebration  of  the  Christmas  festival  at  Gos- 
lar  in  Saxony,  king  Henry  held  a great  council  Citation  0y 
of  the  realm  for  the  nomination  and  investiture  the  pope  to 
of  a successor  to  his  former  tutor,  archbishop 
Hanno  of  Cologne,  then  lately  deceased.  The  answer  at 
bishops  of  the  province  and  the  chapter  of  the  Rome' 
cathedral  attended,  and  presented  their  candidate  for  the 
king’s  approval.  Henry,  however,  rejected  the  person 
proposed,  and  set  before  them  Hildulph,  a canon  of  the 
church  of  Goslar,  as  their  future  archbishop.  The  church 
of  Cologne  unanimously  refused  to  accept  the  king’s 
nomination : the  king,  irritated  by  their  contumacy,  swore 
a great  oath  that  they  should  take  Hildulph,  and  no  one 
else;  and  in  this  temper  he  rudely  dismissed  from  his 
presence  one  of  the  most  powerful  ecclesiastical  bodies 
in  his  realm.’  The  offended  clergy  had  scarcely  retired 
from  court  before  the  arrival  of  legates  from  Rome, 

■ Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1076,  ap.  Pertz,  worshiped  by  his  people  as  a saint, 
v;  p.  241.  The  character  of  archbishop  He  appears  to  have  been  more  free 
Hanno  is  ably  and  affectionately  from  the  merely  personal  and  selfish 
sketched  by  Lambert.  Hanno  was  views  of  the  clergy  of  that  age  than  his 
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with  a special  message  to  the  king,  was  announced.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  threatening*  letter  of  the  8th  of 
December  had  reached  him  or  not.  It  is  most  probable, 
however,  that  the  legates  were  the  bearers  both  of  the 
letter  and  the  messag*e,  thoug*h  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  latter  had  any  necessary  connection  with  the  former. 
Lambert  of  Aschaflenburg,  the  most  reliable  of  our  in- 
formants, assures  us  that  the  legates  announced  to  king 
Henry  a peremptory  command  “ to  appear  before  pope 
Gregory  at  Rome  on  or  before  the  second  day  of  the  se- 
cond week  of  the  ensuina  Quadragesima , to  mahe  answer 
before  the  pope  himself  to  all  such  matters  as  should  be 
objected  to  him ; whereof  if  he  should  mahe  default , he 
would , on  that  same  day , be  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the 
Lord , and  be  smitten  with  the  curse  of  the  anathema .m 

The  monk  Bruno  of  Merseburg,  himself  a contempo- 
Keasons  for  rary  writer,  ho  wever,  knows  nothing*  of  the  cita- 
this  step.  tion  Rome#  The  legates,  he  says,  were  in- 
structed to  convey  to  the  king  the  commands  of  the  pope 
to  set  the  captive  Saxon  bishops  at  liberty,  and  to  threaten 
him  with  excommunication  if  he  should  disobey  the  pope’s 
orders."  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  an  order  to  that 
effect  formed  part  of  the  message  delivered  by  the  legates. 
The  immediate  liberation  of  the  captives  might  be  se- 
lected as  a touchstone  by  which  the  pope  proposed  to  try 
the  disposition  of  king  Henry  to  “take  upon  him  the 
yoke  of  Christ,  to  prefer  His  honour  to  his  own/’  to  restore 
the  church  to  the  “liberty  with  which  He  had  made  her 
free,”  &c. ; in  plain  terms,  to  surrender  the  essential  pre- 
rogatives of  nomination  and:  investiture.  Presuming  the 
letter  of  the  8th  of  December  to  have  been  placed  by  the 
legates  in  the  hand  of  the  king,  we  take  the  message  to 
have  been  either  verbal,  or  conveyed  in  a writing  not  now 
extant/  There  is,  however,  no  trifling  probability  that 


contemporaries ; not  so  from  that  cor- 
porate covetousness  which  was  regarded 
as  a virtue  by  the  clergy,  because  to  no 
class  of  men  did  the  end  furnish  so 
ample  an  apology  for  the  means  used 
for  its  gratification. 

t Lamb.  Schaffn.  ubi  sup. 

“ Bruno,  de  Bell.  Sax.  c.  Ixiv.  ap. 


Pertz,  v.  p.  351. 

T The  letter  of  citation,  if  there  was 
such  a letter,  is  not  found  in  the  Regis - 
trum  Gregorii  VII.  Neither  Lambert 
nor  Bruno  makes  any  mention  of  the 
letter  of  the  8th  Dec.  Conf.  Stenzel,  i. 
p.  379,  and  Luden,  ix.  p.  49. 
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between  the  8th  of  December  and  the  departure  of  the 
legates  from  Rome,  the  pontiff  had  received  the  news  of 
the  king’s  dealings  with  the  vacant  abbeys  and  bishoprics 
in  Germany ; that  those  proceedings  struck  his  mind  as 
shutting  out  every  prospect  of  an  amicable  termination 
of  the  contest ; that  under  such  circumstances  there  was 
no  ground  for  negotiation;  and  that  the  shortest  issue 
had  become  the  safest  and  the  best.  To  raise  that  issue, 
a specific  demand  was  necessary ; the  cause  of  the  Saxon 
bishops  was  the  nearest  at  hand, — a cause  touching  the 
tenderest  points  of  sacerdotal  immunity,  and  beyond  doubt 
strongly  urged  by  the  emissaries  of  the  party  at  Rome, 
upon  whose  aid  the  pope  might  confidently  rely  in  the 
pending  struggle  with  the  crown.  Such  was  the  position 
now  taken  up  by  Gregory  VII. 

This  insolent  and  at  the  same  time  perplexing  step 
on  the  part  of  the  pope  at  once  inflamed  the 
mind  of  Henry  beyond  the  restraints  of  modera-  sofves  to 
tion  or  reflection.  He  dismissed  the  legates  as  dePose  the 
saucy  mendicants  from  his  presence;  and  an-  pope' 
nounced  a general  diet  and  synod  to  assemble  forthwith 
at  Worms,  to  deliberate  upon  the  necessary  measures  for 
deposing  Gregory,  and  electing  another  pope  in  his  place. 
He  opened  the  meeting  with  a speech  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  conviction,  that  either  he  or  the  pope  must  go  to 
the  wall,  and  that  as  long  as  Hildebrand,  mas  bishop,  he 
could  not  be  king.  But  before  we  advert  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  meeting,  it  will  be  requisite  to  cast  a glance 
back  upon  the  state  of  Rome  ana  Italy  at  this  juncture, 
in  order  to  obtain  a clearer  view  of  the  political  relations 
of  the  papacy  and  the  empire  at  the  commencement  of 
the  memorable  struggle  of  investitures. 
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The  rigorous  reforms  introduced  by  Gregory  VII.  into 
the  Roman  church  had  involved  him  in  difficulty  D0mestic 
and  danger  at  home.  Those  among  the  inferior  difficulties  of 
clergy  whom  he  had  compelled  to  forsake  their  Gregory  VIL 
wives,  or  their  concubines,  bore  him  a deadly  grudge; 
while  they  who,  rather  than  abandon  their  duties  as  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  had  submitted  to  the  loss  of  station 
and  livelihood,  were  upon  the  watch  for  opportunity  to 
recover  both,  and  ready  to  attach  themselves  to  any  party 
that  promised  them  redress  from  these  intolerable  griev- 
ances. Besides  these,  all  who  were  interested  in  the 
many  lucrative  abuses  that  had  been  detected  and  abol- 
ished by  Gregory,*  arrayed  themselves  in  secret  or  open 
hostility  to  his  government.  Among  all  his  reforms,  how- 
ever, there  was  none  which  earned  for  him  more  ill-will 
than  the  compulsory  introduction  of  the  collegiate  life 
among  the  clergy  attached  to  the  churches  in  Rome.  The 
effect  of  this  innovation  was  to  put  them  to  the  inconveni- 
ent alternative  of  bringing  their  private  fortunes  into  the 
common  fund,  or  of  relinquishing  all  advantage  from  the 
endowments  of  the  church.b  Many  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
unwilling  to  forego  their  private  property,  were  compelled 
to  live  more  sparingly,  and  to  submit  to  unaccustomed 
privations.  Their  discontent  was  of  course  shared  by 
relatives  and  connections  dependent  upon  them. 

The  general  disaffection  arising  from  these  reforms 
had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  a party  intrigues  of 
always  on  the  watch  to  recover  their  lost  in- 
fluence  in  the  government.  The  capitani  and  the  Cenci. 


a See  Bonizo's  account  of  the  “ cle- 
rici  maimonarii”  of  St.  Peter’s  church, 
ap.  (E/el.  ii.  p.  812.  To  that  church 
there  were  attached  under  that  name 
sixty  persons,  for  the  most  part  married 
men,  who  held  watch  and  ward  in  the 
church,  both  day  and  night,  by  turns. 
All  the  altars  excepting  the  high  altar 
were  in  their  keeping,  and  were  hired 
out  by  them  to  devout  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  having  masses  said  at  them. 
These  mansionarii  shaved  their  beards, 
•wore  mitres,  and  gave  themselves  out 
for  cardinals,  cheating  the  ignorant  pil- 
grims into  the  belief  that  they  were 
priests.  These  impostors  the  pope  had 


with  some  difficulty  unkenneled  and  ex- 
pelled. 

b “ Romanis  clericis  dedit  optionem,  ut 
aut  canonice  nihil  proprium  possidentes, 
secundum  regulam  sanctorum  viverent, 
aut  relictis  bonis  eeclesiae  seorsim  domi 
mane  rent;  quorum  multi  anteeligere  pri- 
vati  vivere,  quam  suave  jugum  Domini 
ferre;  qui  incredibiliter  erant  pap®  in- 
fensi;  et  non  solum  ii,  sed  et  eorum 
propinqui.”  Bonizo , ubi  sup.  p.  812. 
The  collegiate  life — “ vita  communis” 
— was  strongly  insisted  upon  in  the 
false  decretals.  Conf.  Book  YI.  c.  vii. 
p.  199. 
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{irincipal  nobles  of  the  city,  though  humbled  by  the 
ate  pontiff  and  his  Norman  allies,*  retained  consider- 
able influence  among  the  populace,  and  the  possession  of 
several  fortified  stations  within  the  walls.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished and  active  leaders  of  this  faction  were  the  Cres- 
centian  or  Cenci  family.  With  these  were  leagued  all 
who,  from  motives  of  ambition  or  sense  of  wrong,  desired 
to  disturb  the  pope’s  government.  Among  the  foremost 
of  these  were  Wibert  or  Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
and  the  cardinal  Hugo  Candidus,  the  person  who  had 
taken  a prominent  part  in  the  elevation  of  Gregory  him- 
self to  the  papal  throne.  The  cause  of  the  hatred  this 
person  had  conceived  against  his  former  friend  remains 
unexplained.  Wibert  of  Ravenna  probably  shared  the 
dislike  of  the  Lombard  prelates  for  the  sweeping  reforms 
of  Gregory ; and  as  the  prelate  of  a church  always  jealous 
of  the  Roman  supremacy,  hailed  every  chance  of  weaken- 
ing the  power  of  the  papacy,  and  recovering  that  auto- 
cephaly  which  had  been  theretofore  the  pride  and  boast 
of  the  Ravennatine  church/  Hugo  Candidus  had  been 
excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  taken  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Robert  Guiscard  duke  of  Apulia,  who  was  at  that 
moment  at  variance  with  his  pontifical  suzerain.  While  at 
Rome,  upon  pretence  of  a devout  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
places,  Wibert  had  established  an  understanding  with  the 
malcontents  of  the  Tusculan  party,  more  especially  with 
their  leader  Cenci ; and  had  found  means,  through  the 
exiled  cardinal,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Norman 
chief.  But  the  latter  was  at  the  moment  averse  from  an 
open  rupture  with  the  pope ; no  inducements  could  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  lend  his  aid  for  the  expulsion  and  de* 
position  of  Gregory ; and  Hugo  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  protection  of  his  confederate  Wibert  at  Ravenna. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  relations  between  the 
Quarrel  and  pontiff  and  Robert  Guiscard  had  been  unsettled, 
tlonof  Gre-  .e  duke  obstinately  retained  possession  ofcer- 
gory  against  tain  districts  of  Campania,  which  the  pope  af- 
the  Normans,  firmed  to  belong  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

« Chap.  iii.  pp.  211,214  of  this  Book.  Book  VH.  c.  i.  pp.  244  et  sqq. 
d See  Book  V.  e.  ii.  pp.  449,  450; 
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For  this  offence  sentence  of  excommunication  had  been 
pronounced  against  him.  But  the  military  obduracy  of 
the  Normans  had  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  turned 
the  edge  of  the  spiritual  sword.  The  pope  was  driven  to 
the  awkward  remedy  of  carnal  warfare  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses.  A pressing  requisition  was  despatched  to  the 
vassals  and  allies  of  the  holy  see  to  send  all  their  military 
forces  to  the  assistance  of  the  pope ; the  latter  protesting 
solemnly  that  in  collecting  together  so  great  a multitude 
of  armed  men,  he  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
shedding  one  drop  of  Christian  blood ; but  that  his  only 
object  was,  that  the  enemy,  seeing  the  great  numbers 
of  the  armed  host  that  might  be  directed  against  them, 
might  be  inspired  with  a salutary  fear,  and  yield  to  the 
demands  of  justice.®  In  regard  to  the  mere  numbers  of 
the  Christian  host  thus  assembled,  the  expectations  of  the 
pope  had  not  been  disappointed.  The  countesses  Beatrix 
and  Mathilda  sent  their  contingents  jointly  with  those  of 
the  Lombard  prelates  and  nobles  subject  to  their  influence/ 
These  were  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  the  countess  Ade- 
laide of  Susa  and  her  provincial  vassals ; but,  after  all, 
the  apostolic  army  could  not  be  brought  to  face  the  fierce 
freebooters  of  the  north.  The  Lombards,  on  their  part, 
flatly  refused  to  stir  a step  in  advance,  and  the  whole 
armament  melted  away  and  dispersed  without  beholding 
an  enemy.  Robert  was  not  intimidated ; but,  contenting 
himself  with  retaining  his  conquests,  he  made  no  attempt 
either  to  deprecate  the  papal  wrath,  or  to  take  any  further 
advantage  of  this  wretched  demonstration. 

Paul  Bernried,  the  devoted  friend  and  biographer  of 


* See  Regist.  lib.  i.  ep.  xlvi.  p.  1231; 
ep.  xlix.  p.  1234.  The  first  of  these  let- 
ters was  addressed  to  William  of  Bur- 
gundy on  the  2d  Feb.  1074;  the  se- 
cond to  “All  Christians,”  under  the 
date  of  the  1st  March  of  the  same  year. 
The  pope  proposed  that  when  the  humi- 
liation of  the  Normans  should  be  accom- 
plished, the  whole  armament  should 
march,  with  himself  at  their  head,  to 
the  aid  of  the  suffering  Christians  of 
the  East.  This  is  the  first  intimation 


we  have  of  the  state  of  the  Christians 
of  the  East  having  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Western  nations.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Seljucide  Turks  had  in 
fact  alarmed  all  Europe;  and  about 
twenty- two  years  afterwards  the  effect 
of  this  revived  interest  may  be  traced 
in  the  departure  of  the  first  crusade 
under  Peter  the  Hermit,  ad.  1096. 

f But  many  who  had  promised  did 
not  appear,  and  incurred  severe  repro- 
bation. Regist.  lib.  i.  ep.  lxxii.  p.  1249. 
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Hostility  and  Gregory  VII.,  furnishes  us  with  a very  lively 
intrigues  of  portraiture  of  domestic  affairs  at  Rome,  from 
the  Cenci.  pontificate  of  Alexander  II.  to  the  rupture 
with  the  court  of  Germany  in  1075.  Making  allowance 
for  colouring,  the  picture  corresponds  well  enough  with 
what  has  already  come  under  our  observation  to  entitle 
it  to  general  credit.  Cenci,  the  leader  of  the  Tusculan 
party,  is  described  as  the  prince  of  scoundrels  and  cut- 
throats. This  person  had  built  or  fortified  several  sta- 
tions of  strength  within  the  walls,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
said,  of  “ pillage  and  depredation,”  more  probably  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  the  political  interests  of  the  anti-sacer- 
dotal  party.  Pope  Alexander  II.  had  in  vain  launched 
all  the  thunders  of  the  church  against  him  and  his  ad- 
herents, after  which  he  flung  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  imperial  faction,®  and  helped  to  bring  the  arch-heretic 
Cadalo  of  Parma  (Honorius  II.)  to  Rome,  where  he 
entertained  him  in  his  houses,  and  caused  the  streets  of 
the  city  to  run  with  blood  in  his-  service.  But  after  the 
death  of  Cadalo,  Cenci  compounded  matters  with  the 
pope,  and  promised  fidelity;  but  kept  his  oath  only  as 
long  as  he  saw  that  the  pontiff  was  too  strong  for  him. 
Meanwhile  he  had  stealthily  run  up  a strong  tower  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Peter  (St.  Angelo),  and  levied 
toll  upon  all  persons  passing  from  the  city  to  the  Leonine 
quarter.  But  one  day  the  prefect  of  the  city  surprised 
and  took  him  prisoner;  this  mishap  compelled  hirn  to 
surrender  the  bridge  and  the  toll  to  redeem  himself  from 
captivity.  After  his  liberation,  "however,  he  found  his 
interest  in  the  city  so  weakened,  that  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  retire  beyond  the  walls,  hoping  to  recruit  his 
forces  abroad,  and  to  return  with  overwhelming  num- 
bers. With  that  view  he  beat  up  for  partisans  in  Apulia 
and  Lucania ; he  frequented  the  lairs  of  duke  Robert  and 
other  excommunicated  heretics,  and  sought  to  draw  them 
into  a conspiracy  against  the  throne  and  person  of  the 
pontiff.  He  despatched  his  son  to  concert  measures 

e Bernried  says,  “ he  flung  himself  could  hardly  be,  since  Henry  was  at 
into  the  arms  of  that  son  of  perdition  that  moment  a youth  of  thirteen  or 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany.*’  But  that  fourteen  years  only. 
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with  archbishop  Wibert  of  Ravenna,  and  afterwards 
sent  him  with  hypocritical  letters  to  the  king1,  professing1 
the  profoundest  devotion  to  his  service.  Having  thus 
set  his  snares,  he  allowed  a twelvemonth  to  pass  over, 
and  lay  in  wait  at  Rome  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
accomplish  the  diabolical  project  he  had  conceived  in  his 
heart.  It  was  customary  for  the  pontiff,  on  the  Per80nai 
eve  of  the  Nativity,  to  repair  to  the  church  of  attack  upon 
St.  Mary-the-Greater,  escorted  by  a retinue  of  the  pontiff' 
clergy  and  laity,  to  celebrate  the  vigil  of  that  most  holy 
festival : it  generally  happened  that  the  procession  was 
accompanied  by  a concourse  of  people,  who  filled  the 
church  to  suffocation ; but  on  this  particular  night  such 
torrents  of  rain  fell,  that,  says  the  biographer,  the  Deluge 
seemed  come  again;  no  one  ventured  from  his  house, 
were  it  but  to  speak  with  his  next-door  neighbour,  much 
less  to  visit  a distant  church.  Cenci,  learning  from  his 
spies  that  the  pope  was  almost  alone,  and  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  defence,  so  disposed  his  banditti  as  to  make 
escape  impossible ; he  then  entered  the  church  with  his 
ruffians,  and  seized  the  person  of  Gregory,  inflicting  a 
slight  wound  in  the  scuffle.  “Gregory,”  says  his  en- 
amoured biographer,  “ remained  all  this  while  perfectly 
calm  and  collected ; gentle  as  a lamb,  answering  never  a 
word ; neither  struggling  nor  complaining,  nor  asking  for 
mercy.”  After  subjecting  him  to  the  mimic  ceremony  of 
a degradation  by  divesting  him  of  his  pallium  Hig  mock 
and  casula,  his  dalmatic  and  tunic,  leaving  him  degradation 
only  his  camisium  and  stola,  they  placed  him  an“  CttptlTlty‘ 
on  horseback,  like  a captured  “ thief,  behind  one  of  the 
sacrilegious  gang,  and  carried  him  off  to  one  of  the 
dungeons  belonging  to  their  leader.  But  before  day- 
light the  news  of  the  pope’s  captivity  had  spread  through 
the  city ; the  altars  of  the  churches  were  stripped  of 
their  ornaments  in  token  of  the  grief  and  dismay  of  the 
faithful ; divine  service  was  suspended ; consternation  and 
mourning  reigned  in  every  street:  but  the  sky  had  cleared; 
the  elements  had  ceased  from  their  warfare ; the  earth,  as 
by  a miracle,  had  drunk  up  the  floods,  and  the  roads  and 
highways  became  in  an  instant  dry  and  practicable.  Not 
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knowing*  what  had  become  of  the  pope,  the  people  as- 
sembled at  the  Capitol,  and  watched  every  gate  and 
postern  to  prevent  his  being*  privily  conveyed  away  out 
of  the  city.”  This  precaution  disappointed  the  plan  of 
the  conspirators.  The  place  of  the  pope’s  captivity  was 
soon  discovered.  “ Then,”  says  Bernried,  u the  people, 
raising  their  united  voices  in  prayer  to  God,  at  break  of 
dawn,  rushed  in  arms  against  the  house  of  Antichrist : 
the  garrison  was  speedily  driven  into  the  keep;  machines 
and  battering  engines  were  quickly  brought  up ; fire  was 
applied  to  the  gates ; no  man  spared  himself,  no  danger 
appalled  him ; the  walls  were  at  length  broken  down,  and 
all  within  them  became  the  Lord’s  prey  by  the  arm  of 
His  deliver-  His  people.  While  these  things  were  passing 

ance.  without,  a certain  man  and  a noble  matron 
had  gained  entrance  into  the  tower,  where  they  had 
dressed  the  wounds  and  clothed  and  warmed  the  suffer- 
ing' pontiff,  thereby  laying  up  for  themselves  an  abun- 
dant store  of  merit ; meanwhile  the  sister  of  Cenci  over- 
whelmed him  with  reproaches,  and  a satellite  of  the 
traitor  threatened  him  with  instant  death,  when  at  that 
instant  a javelin,  launched  from  without,  stretched  the 
sacrilegious  assailant  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  the  pope. 
The  chief  conspirator,  finding  there  was  now  no  chance 
of  holding  out  against  the  populace,  flung  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  pontiff,  confessing  the  great  sin  he  had  com- 
mitted, acknowledging  that  he  had  deserved  death,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  the  wonted  mercy  of  the  pope 
towards  his  fallen  foes.  Gregory,  by  way  of  penance,  im- 
posed upon  him  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  set 
him  at  liberty  the  same  day.  The  people,  after  delivering 
the  pope,  carried  him  in  triumph  back  to  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  where  he  deliberately  finished  the  mass  in 
which  he  had  been  interrupted  by  the  conspirators  on 
the  preceding  evening.”11 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  part}’,  the  keeps  and 
Demeanour  castles  of  the  conspii’ators  were  broken  down, 
°afterrluy  and  every  article  of  property  belonging  to 
victory,  them  was  confiscated.  The  facts,  however 

h Paul  Bernr.  Vifc.  Greg.  VII.  cc.  45-57,  ap  Murat,  tom.  iii.  p.  328. 
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coloured  by  the  narrator,  seem  to  prove  that  the  pope 
incurred  almost  as  much  danger  from  the  headlong 
zeal  of  his  deliverers  as  from  the  malignity  of  his 
persecutors.  The  probabilities  of  the  case  point  to  an 
ultimate  design  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  imperialists  of 
Lombardy,  who  were  at  that  moment  in  open  rupture 
with  the  holy  see.  That  the  conspirators  were  en- 
couraged by  the  hope  of  reestablishing  the  dominion  of 
the  capitani,  and  restoring  the  lay  magistracy,  together 
with  all  the  lucrative  abuses  which  Gregory  had  abo- 
lished, more  particularly  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  offices, 
and  the  right  of  the  married  clergy  to  live  with  their 
wives,  and  enjoy  their  property  without  forfeiting  their 
stipends,  can  hardly  admit  of  a doubt.  But  the  victory 
of  the  pope  had  dissipated  all  these  plans,  and  swept 
away  every  snare  from  his  path.  The  moral  ascendency 
of  his  character  had  displayed  itself  in  every  part  of  this 
trying  scene.  Cool,  collected,  imperturbable  in  the  very 
crisis  of  danger,  he  no  doubt  reflected,  that  if  he  refused 
Cenci’s  petition,  the  desperate  conspirator  might  strike 
the  death-blow,  and  perhaps  after  all  succeed  in  fighting 
his  way  through  the  armed  rabble  by  whom  he  was 
beset.  Declining,  therefore,  to  run  any  unnecessary 
risk  for  the  sake  of  revenge  upon  the  unmasked  and 
powerless  traitor,  he  contented  himself  with  driving  him 
from  the  home  and  seat  of  his  power,  without  the  means 
of  further  mischief,  destitute  of  the  credit  which  success 
must  have  gained  for  him  from  the  pope’s  adversaries, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  adding  to  their  means  of 
future  annoyance.  The  pope  knew  and  felt  that  he  was 
upon  safe  ground ; he  returned  to  the  church  in  his  torn 
and  ensanguined  vestures ; he  resumed  the  sacred  service 
at  the  point  where  it  had  been  sacrilegiously  interrupted 
— a masterpiece  of  histrionic  display;  proclaiming  a 
spirit  that  soared  above  the  accidents  of  fortune  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  events,  and  affording  a certain  assurance 
to  his  supporters,  that  as  long  as  he  stood  in  the  front  of 
the  battle  no  human  efforts  could  eventually  defeat  his 
designs.  Such  is,  in  truth,  the  stuff  of  which  great  men 
are  made.  Danger  is  their  element ; difficulties  are  their 
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instruments  or  their  playthings ; and  every  transient  suc- 
cess becomes  in  their  hands  a pledge  of  future  victories. 

That  the  Cenci  conspiracy  had  been  known  to  or 
Diet  of  encourag‘ed  by  the  German  court  was  surmised 
Worms  for  from  the  fact  that  Cenci  himself,  with  all  the 
^of  Gregory0  more  notable  of  the  pope’s  enemies  in  Rome, 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  That 
some  understanding  subsisted  between  the  baffled  capi- 
tani  and  Wibert  of  Ravenna,  Tedaldus  of  Milan,  and  the 
banished  cardinal  Hugo,  is  a priori  very  probable;  and 
when,  a short  time  afterwards,  we  find  all  these  parties 
in  confidential  communication  with  Henry,  and  engaged 
with  him  in  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  the  common 
enemy,  the  evidence  of  a previous  intelligence  is  consider- 
ably strengthened.  On  the  24th  of  January,  in  the  year 
1076,  Henry' opened  the  diet  and  synod  convoked  at 
Worms  for  the  deposition  of  Gregory  VII.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  cardinal  Hugo  Candidus  was  the  king’s 
spokesman.  He  produced  to  the  meeting  numerous  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  against  the  pope ; he  dwelt  upon 
his  mean  extraction,  his  uncanonical  demeanour,  the 
vulgar  artifices  by  which  he  had  prepared  his  way  to  the 
pontifical  throne,  and  the  many  scandals  he  had  since 
brought  on  religion  and  the  church.  The  council  adopted 
all  the  charges,  and  voted  that  a person  so  tainted  with 
crime  ought  not  to  be  pope,  nor  have  power  or  authority 
to  bind  and  to  loose,  or  to  exercise  any  ecclesiastical 
function.  A document  was  drawn  up  in  conformity  with 
Emperor  and  this  resolution  renouncing  obedience  to  Hilde- 
renounce  ^rand  as  P?pe.  This  instrument  was  signed  by 
obedience  to  two  archbishops  and  twenty-two  out  of  the 
Hildebrand,  twenty -four  bishops  present.  Two  prelates 
only,  Adalbero  of  Wurzburg  and  Hermann  of  Metz,  op- 
posed an  argumentative  resistance:  they  urg’ed  that  it 
was  indecent  in  itself  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
church  to  condemn  a bishop  in  his  absence ; and  they  in- 
sisted that  not  even  the  meanest  prelate,  let  alone  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  church,  could  be  legally  put  upon  his 
trial  without  the  attendance  of  a canonical  accuser,  and 
competent  testimony  to  prove  the  charges  brought  ag*ainst 
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him.  Be3rond  all  doubt  the  objection  in  law  was  fatal  to 
the  impeachment;  but  William  bishop  of  Utrecht,  the 
manager  for  the  king,  cut  the  matter  short  by  putting  the 
recusants  to  the  option  of  relinquishing  their  sees  or 
signing  the  act  of  deposition.  Thus  pressed,  the  two 
bishops  yielded  to  the  majority,  and  the  deed  bore  upon 
its  face  an  appearance  of  unanimity  of  vital  importance 
to  the  king’s  cause.1 

The  document  itself  passed  in  review  the  whole  of 
the  past  life  and  conversation  of  Gregory,  and„„  . , „ 

rested  his  condemnation  upon  crimes  and  ol-  impeachment 
fences  affecting  every  period  of  his  ecclesiastical  a??i"st0J)ope 
career,  from  his  youth  to  the  actual  crisis.  re  °ry* 
Except  by  such  an  exposure  it  would  be  impossible, 
they  alleged,  to  explain  or  excuse  their  past  obedience  to 
Hildebrand  as  the  true  head  of  the  church : in  no  other 
way  could  they  apologise  to  the  Christian  world  for  having 
so  long  connived  at  iniquities  which,  to  their  certain 
knowledge,  had  disqualified  him  for  every  ecclesiastical 
office.  This  unexampled  forbearance  they  declared  to 
have  arisen  from  the  hope  that  after  his  elevation  he 
would  have  renounced  the  errors  of  his  former  life ; and, 
in  fact,  it  might  be  reasonably  urged  in  their  excuse  that 
no  earlier  opportunity  of  testifying  their  disapprobation 
had  occurred,  and  that,  for  perfect  proof  of  his  unfitness, 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  the  measure  of  his  iniquities 
was  full  to  overflowing.  All  their  hopes  having  been 
disappointed,  and  his  whole  life  and  conduct  exhibiting’  a 
downward  progress  from  bad  to  worse,  they  had  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  from  his  communion  as  an  incorri- 
gible evil-doer  : they  therefore  now  charged  him,  in  the 
first  place,  with  disturbing  and  distracting  the  church 
by  inordinate  ambition  and  intolerable  pride , whereby  he 
had,  from  Rome  as  a focus,  spread  the  flames  of  dissen- 
sion over  the  churches  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain  : in  the  second  place,  with  having  done  all  that  in 
him  lay  to  enfeeble  the  authority  of  the  prelacy , by  con- 
founding and  reversing  the  orders  of  ecclesiastical  rank ; 

1 Bruno  of  Merseburg  lias  preserved  Bell.  Sax.  cc.  lxv.  et  sqq. ; Pertz,  v.  pp. 
copies  of  the  letters  of  publication.  De  351  et  sqq. 
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more  especially  by  delegating*  the  powers  of  the  holy  see 
to  ecclesiastics  of  inferior  degree,  and  giving  them  the 
presidency  in  the  national  councils,  and  imparting  to  them 
the  right  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  prelates  of  the  highest 
dignity : in  the  third  place,  with  having,  by  his  vain- 
glorious pretensions , suffered  the  name  of  Christ  to  be 
altogether  eclipsed  by  his  own ; they  had,  they  declared, 
been  struck  dumb  with  amazement  at  the  enormity  of  the 
powers  he  had  assumed ; powers  which  must  sweep  away 
and  swallow  up  all  the  rights  of  the  ecclesiastical  body;  for 
that  when  any  matter  of  accusation  against  a bishop  was 
brought  before  him,  though  it  were  the  simplest  rumour, 
he  snatched  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose-*  from  the 
natural  judges,  and  transferred  it  to  himself,  or  to  those 
to  whom  he  chose  to  delegate  it ; — in  this  way  he  had  en- 
couraged lawless  mobs  to  plunder  the  property  and  to 
ill-treat  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  so  that  they  might  be 
intimidated  into  obedience  to  no  bishops  but  those  who 
had  basely  begged  their  places  from  his  (c  arrogance:” 
fourthly , with  having,  on  two  several  occasions,  sworn 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  papacy ; how  he  had  kept 
that  oath  was  known  to  the  world ' fifthly > they  im- 
pugned his  election  as  irregular  for  inconsistency  with 
the.  decree  of  pope  Nicolas  II. : sixthly , with  having,  by 
his  want  of  circumspection,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  brought 
strange  scandal  upon  the  church  in  his  commerce  with 
certain  females,11  so  that  it  was  generally  reported  in  the 
church  that  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  holy  see 
w ere  settled  in  a little  senate  of  women : 1 seventhly , they 
charged  that  his  tone  in  aiddressing  the  bishops  had  been 
as  violent  and  unbecoming  as  his  acts  had  been  arbitrary, 
some  of  them  he  had  slandered  as  u sons  of  harlots,” 
and  poured  out  upon  others  the  most  foul-mouthed  abuse : 
Jinally , m consideration  of  these  his  treasons  and  per- 
juries, as  well  as  of  his  reprobate  life  and  conversation, 
they  adjudged  him  unworthy  of  the  chair  he  had  usurped, 


J The  “ power  of  the  keys,”  suppo 
to  be  vested  in  every  bishop  to  h 
and  determine  in  causes  spiritual. 

* ,4™ong  them’  wi!h  the  count 
Mathilda,  lor  whom  he  was  suspec 


of  an  undue  partiality. 

1 To  wit,  the  empress  Agnes  and  the 
countesses  Mathilda  and  Beatrix  of 
Tuscany;  probably  also  the  countess 
or  marchioness  of  Susa  and  Provence. 
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and  they  renounced  all  obedience  to  him  as  their  apostolic 
head.”1 

This  document,  it  should  be  observed,  does  not  upon 
its  face  purport  to  be  a sentence  of  deposition  Character 
against  pope  Gregory  VII.  The  subscribers,  and  object  of 
in  the  first  instance,  find  certain  articles  of  im-  the  artlcles- 
peachment  sufficiently  substantiated  to  put  him  to  answer 
them,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  justify  them  in  withdraw- 
ing from  his  communion  as  pope.  It  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  with  reference  to  the  first,  certainly  to  the  second 
and  third  articles,  they  might  have  called  before  them 
some  strong  evidence.  The  allegation  that  he  had  on  two 
several  occasions  abjured  the  papacy  rests  upon  no  solid 
foundation.11  If  indeed  it  were  otherwise,  Gregory  might 
fairly  regard  himself  as  absolved  by  the  act  of  Henry  IV. 
himself,  in  whose  favour  the  supposed  oath  was  sworn. 
The  king  was  equally  little  entitled  to  object  to  the  regu- 
larity of  the  election  of  the  pope,  though  it  be  not  so 

Silain  that  if  the  statute  of  Nicolas  II.  was  infringed,  the 
athers  of  Worms  were  not  justified  in  entertaining  the 
objection  when  officially  brought  to  their  knowledge. 
The  insinuation  of  incontinence,  or  female  influence,  had, 
we  may  be  assured,  no  foundation  but  what  might  be 
gathered  from  his  political  regard,  and  probably  personal 
friendship  for  the  powerful  princesses  by  whom  he  had 
been  so  faithfully  supported. 

But  the  weakness  of  this  document  as  matter  of 
charge  was  not  its  worst  defect.  The  appear-  m,  , . , 
ance  of  unanimity  was  but  poorly  maintained,  excuse  them- 
It  soon  became  apparent  that,  besides  the  two  8elves  to  the 
protesting*  bishops,  others  had  affixed  their  sig*- 
natures  under  similar  reservations.  These  persons  has- 


m See  the  document  at  length,  ap. 
Pertz , Mon.  de  Legum.  tom.  ii.  pp.  44- 
46.  It  was  signed  by  the  archbishops 
Siegfried  of  Maintz,  Udo  of  Treves, 
twenty  German,  and  twoltalianbishops. 

“ It  was  alleged — 1.  that  he  had 
bound  himself  by  oath  to  the  emperor 
Henry  III.  that  neither  during  that  em- 
peror's lifetime,  nor  that  of  his  son,  he 
would  aspire  to  the  papal  throne;  2.  that 


when  certain  cardinals  had  created  dis- 
turbance by  their  ambitious  intrigues, 
he  had,  with  a view  to  extinguish  the  in- 
decent competition,  forsworn  the  throne 
on  his  own  behalf,  upon  their  taking  the 
like  oath  on  theirs.  No  further  parti- 
culars are  stated;  and  it  is  probable  that 
both  stories  are  either  altogether  fabu- 
lous, or  may  have  arisen  out  of  incidents 
misrepresented  by  party  rancour. 
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tened  to  excuse  themselves  privately  to  the  pope  for  the 
part  they  had  been  compelled  to  take,  and  to  assure  him 
of  their  continued  attachment  and  obedience ; calling* 
upon  him  to  accept  their  apology,  despatched,  as  it  was, 
as  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
intimidating*  influence  under  which  they  had  signed,  as 
the  best  proof  they  could  give  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
confession  and  retractation.0 

On  the  other  hand,  the  king’s  letters  to  the  prelates 
Henr  ’sex-  anc*  cities  of  Lombardy  notifying  the  decree  of. 
hortation  to  the  synod  of  Worms  were  received  with  uni- 
the  Romans.  versai  approbation.  Henry’s  chancellor  for 
Italy  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  dis- 
position : he  assembled  a numerous  synod  at  Pavia,  and 
procured  a pledge  upon  oatlffrom  the  prelates  in  attend- 
ance that  they  would  never  in  future  acknowledge  or 
obey  Gregory  as  pope.p  The  letters  to  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome  more  fully  disclosed  the  king’s  intentions, 
and  were  accompanied  by  the  kind  of  argument  most 
familiar  to  that  particular  body  of  his  subjects.  Con- 
siderable sums  of  money  were,  we  are  assured,  distributed 
among  the  most  influential  prelates  and  nobility,  and 
promises  redolent  of  future  favours  were  lavishly  scattered 
abroad.  The  faithful  people  of  Rome  were  summoned  to 
join  their  king,  heart  and  hand,  in  expelling  from  their 
city  and  episcopal  chair  the  u enemy  of  the  empire,”  the 
a usurper  of  the  holy  see,”  the  c<  false  monk  Hildebrand. 
The  letter  concluded  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  la- 
bour together  with  him  and  the  bishops  of  Italy,  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  compel  him  to  descend  from  his 
usurped  chair,  and  to  concur  with  the  king  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  person  whom  he  should  send  them ; one  who 
would  be  endowed  both  with  the  will  and  the  power  to 
heal  the  wounds  which  Hildebrand  had  dealt  to  the 
church.q 

The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  the  documents  issu- 

not  at  Pavia ; and  that  bishop  Dionysius 
of  Piacenza  was  the  president.  . 

q Bruno,  de  Bell.  Sax.  cc.  lxvi.  lxvii., 
ap.  Pertz , p.  352. 


° Bruno , de  Bell.  Sax.  c.  lxv.  ap. 
Pertz,  v.  p.  351. 

p Paul  Bernr . Yit.  Greg.  VTI.  c.  lxvii. 
ap.  Murat,  iii.  p.  333.  Bonizo  says  that 
this  synod  was  held  at  Piacenza,  and 
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ing  from  the  pen  of  the  king,  or  perhaps  rather 
from  that  of  his  Italian  managers,  was  a letter  l^tero"6 
from  Henry  to  Hildebrand  himself,  accompany-  ^«nry  ^ 
ing  the  proclamation  to  the  Romans,  and  di- 
rected to  be  at  the  same  time  publicly  read  to  the  people. 
This  production  was  addressed  thus : u Henry,  by  divine 
ordinance  king,  to  the  false  monk  Hildebrand/’  .... 
“ Such,”  he  said,  “ is  the  merited  salutation  to  one  who, 
like  you,  hath . dealt  out  confusion  rather  than  peace,  a 
curse  instead  of  a blessing,  to  the  catholic  church.  For 
you  have  trodden  under  your  feet  archbishops  and  bishops 
and  presbyters,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  whom  even  to 
toucn  were  sacrilege ; you  have  looked  down  upon  them 
as  your  slaves,  who  have  not  even  the  right  to  guess  the 
will  of  their  master ; and,  by  their  degradation,  you  have 
acquired  for  yourself  a mob-popularity.  . . . All  this  ar- 
rogance we  have  borne  with  for  a time,  from  an  earnest 
desire  to  save  the  honour  of  the  apostolic  see.  But  you 
have  mistaken  our  meekness  for  fear,  and  blunderingly 
assailed  the  royal  authority  conferred  upon  us  by  God 
Himself.  Of  that  authority  you  have  insolently  threatened 
to  deprive  us ; as  if  we  had  received  the  kingdom  from 
you,  or  that  kingdoms  and  empires  were  in  your  hand,  and 
not  in  that  of  God ; or  as  if  the  Lord  had  not  conferred 
upon  us  as  good  a title  to  our  crown  as  you  can  claim 
to  the  holy  see.  Let  us,  then,  see  by  what  steps  you  have 
ascended  the  throne : first,  there  is  vulgar  knavery,  the 
bane  and  vice  of  the  monk ; next,  pelf ; and,  by  means 
of  pelf,  mob-favour ; by  mob-favour  the  material  of  war, 
and  by  war  you  ascended  the  throne  of  peace  to  banish 
all  peace;  . . . arming  the  spiritual  subjects  against 
their  bishops,  . . . setting  up  the  laity  above  the  priest- 
hood, hounding-on  the  people  to  cast  down  and  persecute 
those  whom  God  had  set  over  them  to  be  their  pastors. 
Upon  us  too,  the  Lord’s  anointed, . . . upon  us,  who  have 
no  judge  but  God,  . . . have  you  dared  .to  lay  your  im- 
pious hand.  But  hath  not  he,  the  blessed,  the  true  pope 
Peter,  said,  ( Fear  God,  honour  the  king*  ? But  you 
dishonour  us  because  you  do  not  fear  God.  . . . Wow, 
therefore,  seeing  that  you  are  smitten  by  the  anathema, 
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and  by  our  judgment  and  the  unanimous  verdict  of  our 
bishops  condemned  and  deposed,  descend  now  from  the 
chair  you  have  usurped,  and  let  another  mount  the  throne 
of  Peter ; one  who  shall  teach  as  Peter  taught,  nor  make 
religion  a cloak  for  outrage.  Therefore  I,  Henry,  by  the 
grace  of  God  king,  with  all  my  bishops,  do  command  you, 
Hildebrand,  to  come  down, — and  again,  I say,  ‘ Come 
down  !’  ”r 

The  mode  of  delivering  the  king’s  letter  to  the  pope 
insolent  ad-  was  not  less  insulting  than  the  contents.  A 
message*  to  hold  ecclesiastic  of  an  inferior  order,  disguised 
the  pope,  as  a herald,  was  selected  for  the  duty.  The 
time  chosen  was  that  in  which  the  pope  was  sitting  in 
full  council  at  the  Lateran,  surrounded  by  the  assembled 
clergy  of  the  church.  The  herald  prefaced  the  delivery 
of  the  letters  by  an  oral  address : “ My  lord  the  king,” 
he  said,  “ and  the  bishops  of  the  empire,  do  by  my  mouth 
command  you,  Hildebrand,  without  delay  to  resign  the 
chair  of  Peter,  for  it  is  unlawful  for  you  to  aspire  to  so 
lofty  a place  without  the  royal  consent  and  investiture.” 
Turning  next  to  the  assembly,  he  said,  u You,  brethren, 
are  hereby  commanded  that  at  the  ensuing  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost you  present  yourselves  before  the  king,  to  accept 
a pope  at  his  hands ; for  this  Hildebrand  is  not  pope, 
neither  is  he  your  shepherd,  but  a wolf  in  the  fold  of  the 
Lord.”  Incensed  by  this  insolent  address,  the  lay  at- 
tendants of  the  prelates  rushed  with  drawn  swords  upon 
the  herald,  and  in  another  instant  he  would  have  fallen 
a sacrifice  to  their  fury,  if  the  pope,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  had  not  at  the  instant  covered  him  with  his 
mantle,  and  saved  himself  and  the  synod  from  the  dan- 
gerous reproach  of  violating  the  heraldic  tabard.* 

When  the  tumult  of  indignation  had  somewhat  sub- 
Dignified  sided,  Gregory  addressed  the  assembly  with 
demeanour  that  calmness  and  self-possession  which,  in  mo- 
of  Gregory.  ment&  0f  excitement,  is  best  suited  both  to  re- 
press unbecoming  or  dangerous  exuberance  of  feeling, 
and  to  divert  the  passions  of  the  hearers  into  the  channel 

r Bruno , de  Bell.  Sax.  ubi  sup. 

• Paid.  Bemr . Vit.  Greg.  VII.  c.  lxviii.,  ap.  Murat,  iii.  p.  334. 
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in  which  they  may  be  made  to  flow  with  a steadier  and 
more  useful  current.  “ Let  us  not,  brethren,”  he  said, 
“ disturb  the  church  of  God  by  noise  and  tumult.  Doth 
not  holy  Scripture  teach  us  to  expect  perilous  times — 
seasous  in  which  men  shall  be  ‘lovers  of  themselves, 
covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to 
fathers,  unthankful,  unholy/1  not  rendering1  obedience  to 
their  teachers  1 ...  . The  word  of  God  calleth  to  us, 1 It 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come ; but  mo  to  that  man 
by  whom  the  offence  cometh.,u  And  unto  us  it  is  said, 
in  order  to  instruct  us  how  we  ought  to  demean  ourselves 
in  the  sight  of  our  enemies  : ‘ Behold,  I send  you  forth 
as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves ; be  ye  therefore  wise  as 
serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves.’ r And  what  though  at 
this  very  time  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist  hath  risen  up 
in  the  church,  yet  we,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Lord 
and  of  the  holy  fathers,  have  long  since  learned  how  duly 
to  combine  both  these  virtues  ....  banishing  all  acri- 
mony from  our  hearts,  yet  not  discarding  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent ; for  to  entertain  both  is  not  an  error,  but  the 
true  resource  of  a righteous  discretion.  Thus  we  are 
bound  not  to  persecute  any  one  from  anger  or  hatred, 
but  to  bear  with  those  who  from  ignorance  or  impru- 
dence do  break  the  law  of  the  Lord.  And  now,  brethren ., 
is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation  .... 
now  once  more  the  Lord  walketh  spiritually  among  men, 
crying  aloud  and  saying,  ‘ He  that  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself  and  follow  me.’  ”w 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  “wisdom  of  the 
serpent”  was  not  more  apparent  in  this  address  Discussion, 
than  the  “ innocence  of  the  dove.”  But  in  and  decree 
those  days  the  balance  was  not  very  nicely  ad-  anddeposi- 
justed.  The  speech  of  the  pope  produced  the  *}£“  agajyt 
desired  effect,  and  the  fathers  vociferously  be-  Henry  1 
sought  him  to  pronounce  upon  the  “ usurper,”  the  “ blas- 
phemer,” the  “ tyrant,”  the  “ traitor,”  Henry  of  Germany, 
a sentence  that  should  grind  him  to  powder,  and  make 
him  an  example  to  all  future  ages.  “ Draw  the  sword,” 

1 1 Tim . iii.  2.  T Ibid.  x.  16. 

u Matt,  xviii.  7.  * Ibid . xvi.  24. 

vol.  iv.  C C 
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they  exclaimed ; “ execute  judgment,  that  the  just  may 
rejoice  when  they  hehold  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  and 
wash  their  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  sinner  Gregory, 
however,  with  well-timed  humility,  left  the  mode  and 
amount  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  to  the  discretion 
of  the  synod.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to 
recommend  to  the  pope  that  the  king  should  he  deposed 
and  deprived  of  all  royal  honours,  and  that  he  and  all  his 
accomplices  should  be  bound  in  the  fetters  of  the  ana- 
thema. Gregory,  then  rising  from  his  throne,  and  lifting 
up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  thus  solemnly  invoked 
the  curse  of  God  and  St.  Peter  upon  the  head  of  his 
enemy : “ Thou,  0 blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles, 
incline  thy  gracious  ear  unto  our  prayers,  and  hear  me 
thy  servant,  whom  thou  hast  brought  up  from  mjr  mo- 
ther’s womb,  and  hast,  even  unto  this  day,  delivered  from 
the  hand  of  the  evil-doer,  who  hated  and  still  hateth  me 
for  my  faithfulness  unto  thee  : for  thou  art  my  witness, 
and  with  thee,  my  sovereign  mistress  the  mother  of  God, 
and  the  blessed  Paul  thy  yoke-fellow  among  the  saints, 
that  I was  constrained  by  the  holy  Homan  church  against 
my  will  and  desire  to  ascend  thy  throne,  and  that  rather 
than  take  thy  place  for  the  glory  of  this  world  I would 
have  ended  my  life  in  exile : therefore  I verily  believe 
and  hold  that  it  is  by  thy  grace  alone,  and  not  by 
my  own  merits,  that  it  hath  pleased,  and  still  pleaseth 
thee,  that  the  Christian  people  especially  committed  unto 
thee  should  be  obedient  unto  me,  who  am  thereunto  ex- 
pressly appointed  that  I should  stand  in  thy  place ; and 
that  therefore  unto  me,  by  thy  grace,  is  committed  thy 
power,  given  by  God,  to  bind  and  to  loose  in  heaven  and 
upon  earth : now,  therefore,  relying  upon  that  power,  I 
do  hereby,  for  the  honour  and  defence  of  the  church,  on 
behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  by  thy  power  and  authority,  inhibit 
and  drive  out  Henry  the  king,  son  of  Henry  the  emperor, 
from  the  crown,  rule,  and  government  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  do  absolve  all  Christian  men 
from  the  bond  of  the  oath  which  they  have  sworn,  or  may 

* Ps.  lviii.  10. 
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hereafter  smear  unto  him  ; and  I do  forbid  all  men  from 
this  time  forward  to  serve  or  obey  him  as  king1 : for  it  is 
right  and  just  that  he  who  striveth  to  abate  the  honour 
of  the  church  should  himself  forfeit  the  honour  he  seemeth 
to  have : and  moreover,  because  he,  as  a Christian,  hath 
disdained  to  obey  us,  neither  hath  returned  unto  the  Lord 
whom  he  hath  forsaken,  by  holding  communion  with  the 
excommunicated,  and  by  despising  my  admonitions  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  his  salvation — of  all  which  thou,  0 
Peter,  art  my  witness — and  hath  committed,  many  other 
iniquities ; and  by  such  contempts  hath  cut  himself  off 
from  the  church  by  endeavouring  to  rend  it  in  pieces : — 
we  do  hereby  bind  him  in  the  strong  chain  of  the  ana- 
thema, that  all  men  may  know  and  experience  that ( thou 
art  Peter,  and  that  upon  thee,  as  upon  a rock,  the  Son  of 
God  hath  built  his  church,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  her/  ”3 

But  the  spell  could  hardly  be  considered  firm  and 
good  until  the  chief  accomplices  in  the  king’s  Gregory 
transgressions  should  have  shared  his  punish-  corses  the 
ment.  A supplementary  curse  was  accord-  ministers  of 
ingly  published  against  Siegfried  archbishop  of  the  kins- 
Maintz,  William  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  Rupert  bishop 
of  Bamberg.  It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  republish 
the  sentences  against  the  ministers  of  Henry,  who,  like 
Otto  of  Ratisbon,  Otto  of  Constance,  Burkhard  of  Lau- 
sanne, and  the  earls  Eberhard  and  Ulrich,  were  already 
labouring  under  the  curse/  But  some  forbearance 
seemed  due  to  those  Germanic  prelates  who  had  apolo- 
gised to  the  pope  for  their  participation  in  the  proceed- 
ings at  Worms.*  Their  names  were  omitted  from  the 
list  of  the  accursed ; but  a day  was  peremptorily  given 
themb  to  appear  personally  at  Rome,  and  to  abide  the 
sentence  of  the  pope  upon  their  “ novel  and  unheard-of 
rebellion  against  the  holy  see  f or  in  default  thereof  to 

J Paul.  Bernr.  cc.  lxxv.  lxxvii.  ap.  king.  Bonizo , lib.  vii.  p.  814. 

Murat,  iii.  p.  335.  b The  day  named  was  the  feast  of  St. 

* Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1076.  Peter  next  ensuing,  that  is,  Thursday, 

* These  apologies  were,  it  appears,  29th  June  1077.  Bemold.  Annal.  an. 
received  only  on  the  dav  before  the  1076,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  p.  433. 
anathema  was  pronounced  against  the 
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fall  under  the  like  condemnation  with  the  obdurate  and 
impenitent. 

Before  the  synod  was  prorogued  Gregory  addressed 
Exhorts  ail  encyclical  letters  to  “ All  Christians,”  enclosing 
torenounce  C0P^es  the  acts  of  the  council,  and  command- 
their  aUeC-e  ing  all  men,  as  they  desired  to  be  numbered 
gianee.  among.  the  flock  of  Peter,  to  accept  and  obey  the 
orders  therein  contained ; more  especially  those  which 
related  to  the  deposition  and  anathema  against  the  king, 
his  “ false  bishops,  and  reprobate  ministers.”'  Some 
months  afterwards  a brief  was  addressed  to  both  clergy 
and  laity,  with  a view  to  detach  them  from  their  allegiance. 
The  pope  informed  them,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  the 
duty  of  fealty  to  the  sovereign  was  conditional  upon  his 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  pope ; that  it  was  their 
business  to  prefer  the  advantage  of  the  church  (the  pope) 
to  all  worldly  duties  or  interests;  that  this  obligation 
weighed  upon  the  consciences  of  clergy  and  laity  alike, 
but  with  greater  stress  upon  the  former,  since  they  were 
“ the  elect  people,  the  royal  priesthood,”  upon  whom  was 
incumbent  the  special  obligation  to  “obey  God  rather 
than  man,”d  the  pope  rather  than  a profligate  king.  Yet, 
desiring  rather  that  he  should  repent  and  be  saved,  he 
exhorted  them  to  give  their  best  endeavours  to  bring  him 
to  a sense  of  his  transgressions.  “ But”  said  he,  “ be 
careful  to  do  this  in  such  wise  that  he  shall  never  again 
have  it  in  his  power  to  attach  the  church  as  heretofore .” 
If  he  should  still  “ choose  the  devil  rather  than  Christ  for 
his  portion,”  they  had  but  one  course  to  pursue ; for  that,  if 
any  one,  whether  priest  or  layman,  should,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  human  fear  or  affection,  decline  to  withdraw  him- 
self altogether  from  his  society  and  that  of  the  excommu- 
nicated persons  named,  he  must  compromise  his  own  soul 
as  well  as  that  of  his  patron : with  such  as  these  he  com- 
manded them  therefore  to  hold  no  intercourse ; for  such 
were  slayers  of  their  own  souls,  as  well  as  of  the  souls 
of  those  who  should  sympathise  with  them;  they  were 


c Regist.  lib.  iii.  ep.  vi.  p.  363.  VI.  chap.  vii.  pp.  192  et  sqq.  of  this 

d See  the  false  decretals,  as  in  Book  work. 
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sowers  of  confusion  and  ruin  both  in  church  and  state. 
u For  this  reason/7  he  continued, ce  we  cry  aloud,  and  spare 
not : as  saith  the  prophet, c If  thou  declare  not  unto  the 
wicked  his  evil  wa y,  his  blood  will  I require  at  thy  hand  / 
and  again : c Cursed  be  he  that  withholdeth  the  sword 
from  blood / God  is  herein  our  witness  that  we  are  not 
moved  by  any  desire  of  temporal  advantage,  or  by  carnal 
respects  of  any  kind,  in  reproving  wicked  princes  or  im- 
pious priests ; but  that  all  we  do  is  done  from  pure  regard 
for  our  high  office,  and  for  the  honour  and  prerogative  of 
the  apostolic  see : for  it  were  a hundredfold  better  that 
we  should  suffer  the  death  of  the  body  by  the  hand  of 
the  tyrant,  than  for  our  own  profit,  or  from  fear,  to  hold 
our  peace,  and  therein  consent  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
c Christian  law for  we  are  clearly  taught  by  the  holy 
fathers,  that  he  upon  whom  the  duty  resteth,  yet  neglect- 
eth  to  resist  the  wicked  man,  in  reality  consenteth  unto 
the  evil ; and  himself  commits  the  sin  it  was  his  duty  to 
punish.77* 

But  it  was  not  so  easy  a matter  to  convince  the  more 
reflecting  class  of  his  supporters  of  the  inde-  ^iemon 
feasible  right  of  the  Petrine  chair  to  overthrow  strancHf  the 
the  civil  constitutions  of  kingdoms  and  empires, 
and  thus  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  civil  society 
at  a blow.  The  more  respectable  names  among  those  who 
had  put  in  their  protest  against  the  decrees  of  Worms 
entertained  serious  doubts  of  the  legality  of  the  retaliatory 
edicts  of  the  Lateran.  The  bishops  of  Treves,  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Yerdun,  inquired  how  they  were  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  persons  affected  by  those  edicts  ? Where,  they 
asked,  were  the  excommunications  to  have  an  end,  if  all 
who  associated  with  the  outcasts  were  doomed  to  the  like 
condemnation  ? What  warranty  of  ecclesiastical  law  could 
the  pope  produce  for  the  late  startling  stretches  of  his 
spiritual  prerogative  ? In  answer  to  the  first  Reply  of 
question  Gregory  replied,  that  the  decree  of  ex-  Gregory, 
communication  applied  to  all  who  might  be  proved  to 
have  held  any  intercourse,  religious  or  social,  with  king 

e Dated  25th  July  1076:  see  Begist.  lib.  iv.  ep.  i.  p.  377. 
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Henry/  because  all  such  intercourse  was  an  infallible 
token  of  a depraved  preference  of  his  favour  to  the  u com- 
mands of  God while  at  the  same  time  it  encouraged  the 
criminal  to  persist  in  setting  Him  at  defiance.  The  reply 
to  the  second  question  involved  some  delicate  considera- 
tions. The  theory  of  indefinite  excommunication  neces- 
sarily implied  the  severance  of  all  the  bonds  of  civil 
society:8  it  might  therefore  not  be  prudent  to  give  a 
more  precise  answer  to  this  question ; and  pope  Gregory 
passed  on  to  the  third  scruple — a topic  in  which  he  be- 
lieved himself  thoroughly  at  home.  How,  it  was  asked, 
could  he  justify  the  pretension  to  expel  his  temporal  sove- 
reign from  the  pale  of  human  society,  and  to  deprive  him 
of  those  honours  and  powers  which  rested  on  the  same 
basis  of  divine  appointment  as  those  of  St.  Peter  himself? 
The  pope’s  reply  is  too  characteristic  of  the  delusion  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  dupe  not  to  find  a place  in  the 
narrative.  “ To  those,”  he  said,  “ who  deny  our  right  to 
excommunicate  the  king,  though  they  he  foolish  persons, 
yet,  lest  we  be  censured  for  passing  over  their  folly  too 
lightly,  we  reply  by  leading  them  to  reflect  upon  the  words 
Relies  on  the  and  actions  of  the  holy  fathers.  Let  them  but 
false  decretals  read  the  precepts  of  the  holy  Peter  which  he 
^egendfof8  delivered  to  the  Christian  people  at  the  ordina- 
the  Roman  tion  of  St.  Clementh  concerning  those  who  should 
church.  jncur  jfjg  ceilSHres  of  the  pontiff.  Let  them 
next  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  apostle 
Paul : ‘ having  it  in  readiness  to  avenge  all  disobedience  / 
let  them  reflect  of  what  manner  of  persons  it  is  written, 
e with  such  an  one,  no  not  to  eat let  them  consider 
how  that  pope  Zachary  deposed  the  king  of  the  Franks 
and  absolved  all  the  people  of  France  from  the  bonds  of 


r “ Qui  excommunicato  regi  Henrico 
communicare  cognoscerentur.”  In  this 
passage,  as  in  a multitude  of  others, 
the  word  “communicare”  is  not  con- 
fined to  religious  or  sacramental  com- 
munion. 

* Thus:  A is  excommunicated;  B 
for  associating  with  A;  C for  com- 
muning with  B;  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  alphabet, — an  endless  series  of 
forfeiture  of  civil  and  religious  rights  ! 
Such  a scheme  would,  perhaps,  take 


some  time  to  work  out  the  putrefaction 
of  the  whole  mass  of  civil  society,  but  it 
would  very  soon  produce  such  uncer- 
tainty in  all  the  relations  of  political 
life  as  the  pope  and  his  agents  were 
alone  competent  to  clear  up.  We  think 
that  this  was  precisely  the  result  con- 
templated. 

h See  Book  VI.  c.  vii.  pp.  185,  186 
of  this  work.  The  false  decretals  were 
Gregory’s  text-book. 

1 2 Cor.  x.  6;  1 Cor.  v.  11. 
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their  allegiance  ;j  let  them  inspect  the  decretals  of  the 
blessed  pope  Gregory  (the  Great),  and  they  will  find  that 
in  the  charters  of  privilege  he  conferred  on  several  churches 
he  not  only  excommunicated  all  kings  and  princes  who 
should  impugn  his  grants,  but  condemned  them  to  the 
forfeiture  of  their  dignities  and  titles.1  Nor  will  they  dare 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  blessed  Ambrose  excommu- 
nicated an  emperor  (Theodosius  the  Great) — an  emperor 
indeed  both  in  mighty  power  and  in  manners — and  cast 
him  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.1  But  Kings  and 
perhaps  there  are  persons  who  will  pretend  that  ®“peer“ ^ 
when  God  thrice  committed  his  church  to  the  The  Petrine 
blessed  Peter  by  the  words  ‘ Feed  my  sheep/  commi8sion- 
He  excepted  kings.  But  let  them  reflect  that  when  He 
gave  to  Peter,  as  supreme  prince,  the  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  He  excepted  nothing  out 
of  that  power.  He  that  denies  that  he  may  be  bound 
by  the  chains  of  the  church  must  go  on  to  affirm  that  he 
cannot  be  absolved  by  the  same  authority.  But  whoso- 
ever affirms  this  separates  himself  from  the  body  of 
Christ : and  verily,  if  the  apostolic  see,  by  virtue  of  the 
principality  divinely  conferred,  adjudicates  upon  _ 
spiritual  things,  why  should  she  not  have  power  power” 
to  adjudicate  in  temporal  thinqs  also  ? The  the  p?P? 
kings  and  princes  of  this  world,  who  prefer  tKeir 
own  honour  and  temporal  advantage  to  the  righteousness 
of  God,  are,  as  you  well  know,  the  members  of  himm 
whom  they  serve ; they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  prefer 
the  will  of  God  to  their  own  will,  and  obey  Him  rather 


J It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  this  allegation. 
See  Book  IV.  c.  vi.  p.  375  of  this  work. 

k One  such  document  is  still  extant, 
viz.,  the  notorious  forgery  entitled 
“Privilegium  S.  Medardi.”  Baronins 
(an.  593,  § 85)  undertakes  its  defence. 
Pagi  abandons  it  to  the  mercy  of  the 
critic.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more 
alien  from  the  character  of  Gregory  the 
Great  than  the  idea  of  extending  the 
Petrine  commission  to  the  excommuni- 
cation or  deposition  of  sovereigns  or 
secular  princes.  Conf.  Book  III,  c.  vi. 
p.  234  of  this  work. 


1 The  act  of  Ambrose  was  an  impul- 
sive, not  a judicial  act.  “ Polluted  as 
you  are  with  the  blood  of  Christians 
wantonly  shed,  neither  I nor  my  clergy 
shall  communicate  with  you  till  you 
shall  have  convinced  us  of  your  repent- 
ance.”  It  was  the  simple  exercise  of 
the  right  of  every  Christian  man  to 
shun  religious  or  social  communion  with 
notorious  evil-doers.  Ambrose — though 
a persecutor  and  a person  of  unbounded 
spiritual  ambition — never  pretended  to 
a general  power  to  depose  or  excom- 
municate emperors  or  kings. 

“ The  devil,  to  wit. 
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than  man,  are  members  of  Christ,  just  as  the  former  are 
members  of  Antichrist.  If,  therefore,  spiritual  men  (the 
clergy)  are,  when  needful,  themselves  brought  to  judg- 
ment, why  should  they  not  have  power  to  punish  carnal 
men  (the  laity)  for  their  evil  lives  ? But  perchance  they 
imagine. that  the  royal  dignity  is  superior  to  the  epis- 
copal. Now  let  us  try  the  two  powers  by  their  source 
and  origin.  The  former  was  engendered  in  human  pride , 
the  latter  in  divine  religion  ; the  one  is  incessantly  grasp- 
ing at  empty  glory ; the  latter,  always  aspiring  to  celes- 
tial life.”  And  herein  let  them  take  note  of  what  the  holy 
pope  Anastasius  wrote  to  the  emperor  of  the  same  name 
concerning  the  two  dignities  ; as  also  the  difference  be- 
tween them  as  commented  upon  by  St.  Ambrose : ‘ If/ 
saith  the  former, c we  compare  the  honour  and  sublimity 
of  the  episcopacy  with  the  tinsel  glitter  of  the  diadem, 
the  latter  shall  surely  fall  as  much  below  the  former  as  the 
effulgence  of  pure  gold  surpasseth  the  dull  sheen  of  lead.’0 
And  it  was  from  a deep  sense  of  this  great  truth  that  the 
emperor  Constantine  the  Great  declined  to  preside  at  the 
council  of  Nicaea,  and  took  the  lowest  place  among  the 
bishops.”p 

Gregory  was,  however,  apprehensive  that,  from  some 
Henr  to  be  m^cons^ruc^on  °f  his  orders,  Henry  might 
absolved  by  obtain  a surreptitious  absolution;  he  there- 
n°o°e  himself  f°re  directed  bishop  Hermann  of  Metz,  to 
’whom  these  explanations  were  addressed,  to 
make  it  universally  known  that  the  authority  he  had  im- 
parted to  certain  bishops  to  absolve  those  who  might  have 
incautiously  held  intercourse  with  the  king,  was  in  no 
case  to  extend  to  the  release  of  Henry  himself  from  the 


n Conf.  the  Isidorian  distinction  be- 
tween the  carnal  and  the  spiritual  man, 
Book  VI.  c.  vii.  pp.  196,  197.  The  rea- 
soning seems  to  be  the  following : If 
the  church  (the  pope)  is  empowered  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  its  own  members, 
who  are  spiritual  men,  consequently 
superior  to  the  laity,  who  are  carnal 
men,  it  must  have  power  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  inferior  class  of  beings ; 
and  this  power  may  a fortiori  be  exer- 
cised by  bishops,  because  they  stand  as 
much  above  the  temporal  magistracy  as 


the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  above  the 
kingdoms  of  this  nether  world. . 

° It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
from  which  of  the  very  few  documents 
relating  to  the  short  pontificate  of  Ana- 
stasius I.  the  learned  pope  Gregory  ex- 
tracted this  observation.  All  the  letters 
we  possess  of  that  pope  are  set  out  in 
Hard.  Concil.  ii.  p.  947.  Conf.  Jaffi , 
Regist.  &o.  p.  60 ; and  see  Baron,  ad 
an.  497,  498. 

*•  A well-known  and  often-repeated 
fable. 
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bonds  of  the  anathema ; he  (the  pope)  having  reserved 
that  power  to  himself  exclusively.  In  conclusion,  he  de- 
clared all  religious  rites  or  services  performed  in  his  pre- 
sence to  be  of  none  effect ; they  were  a “ profanation  and 
an  execration;  for  they  are  idolatry  in  the  sons  of  dis- 
obedience.”9 

These  explanatory  observations  were  succeeded  on  the 
3d  of  September  following  by  more  specific  in-  orb  hfa 
structions  to  the  German  states  how  to  deal  warrant,  in 
with  their  reprobate  sovereign.  A general  re-  su^fs8k>n. 
script  was  addressed  to  u all  the  bishops,  dukes, 
earls,  and  the  faithful  generally  dwelling  within  the  king- 
dom of  G ermany if  the  king  should  repent , he  advised 
gentle  treatment, — they  should  not  mete  out  to  him  the 
mere  measure  of  justice,  for  that  would  thrust  him  out 
altogether  from  the  government;  let  him  therefore  be 
treated  with  that  charity  which  covereth  the  multitude  of 
sins ; still  they  must  begin  by  removing  all  his  ministers 
from  his  presence,  and  carefully  choose  others  for  him, 
who  should  have  his  real  interests  at  heart — who  should 
love  him  better  than  themselves — who  should  prefer  the 
honour  of  God  to  their  own  honour ; they  should  per- 
mit him  no  longer  to  imagine  that  holy  church  is  subject 
to  him  as  his  bondsmaid,  but  that  she  ruleth  him  as  his 
mistress ,r — nor  to  imagine  that  he  may  still  be  allowed  to 
maintain  insolent  customs  adverse  to  her  interests;3  neither 
should  they  absolve  the  penitent  without  the  fullest  know- 
ledge and  authority  of  the  holy  see.  Thus  theyIf  impeilitenfc> 
were  to  deal  with  him  if  he  should  repent ; but, 
if  still  impenitent,  he  commanded  them  to  elect  tT^osean- 
another  king,  who  could  and  should  give  un-  other  king; 
questionable  security  to  the  pontiff  for  the  performance 
of  all  things  he  might  require  for  the  wellbeing  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  salvation  of  the  empire.  To 
that  effect,  and  for  that  purpose,  he  impartea  to  them 
the  plenary  apostolical  authority , and  promised  to  con- 
firm their  choice,  if  they  should  at  every  step  transmit  to 

Dated  25th  Aug.  1076;  Regist.  lib.  • Alluding  to  investiture  in  any  form, 
iv.  ep.  ii.  p.  379.  Gregory  did  not  fight  for  forms. 

T “ Sed  prolatam  ut  dominam.” 
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him  the  earliest  and  minutest  intelligence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, comprising  names,  characters,  opinions,  and 
with  papal  morals  of  the  candidates,  that  he  might  judge 
consent.  0f  their  fitness  for  the  office,  and  be  enabled  to 
recommend  them  to  the  favour  of  God  and  of  the  prince 
of  the  apostles/ 

The  unmistakable  effect — probably  the  direct  object 
Political  ~0^'  t’kese  censures  was  to  drive  their  victim 
theory1  of  out  of  society,  to  deprive  him  of  human  sym- 
GrP°Pe  pathy,  and  ultimately  to  render  impossible  any 
s y'  government  but  one  that  should  be  cast  in  the 
mould  of  the  self-constituted  theocracy,  with  a visible, 
instead  of  an  invisible,  Deity  to  preside  over  it.  The 
sharpest  feature  in  the  papal  instructions  to  his  friends  in 
Germany  is  the  veto  reserved  by  the  pope  to  himself  in  the 
future  nomination  of  the  king’s  ministers : a prerogative 
which,  if  maintained,  could  have  no  other  result  than  to 
transfer  the  regards  of  public  men  from  the  sovereign  to 
the  pope,  and  in  the  end  to  place  all  the  essential  powers 
of  government  and  legislation  at  his  disposal.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  these  measures  of  pope  Gregory  VII. 
were  simply  incidental  or  defensive.  Every  step  he  took 
was  supported  upon  principles  dogmatically  stated  and 
affirmed : a method  which  excludes  the  idea  that  they 
emanated  from  motives  of  a temporary  nature,  or  that  he 
regarded  them  as  any  other  than  the  logical  results  of 
the  theory  of  St.  Peter’s  chair  as  it  stood  before  his 
mind;  nor  do  we  find  that  his  successors  have  ever  in 
theory  departed  from  those  principles.  If  he  admitted 
the  concurrence  of  the  emperor  in  the  election  of  the 
pope,  Gregory  claimed  also  a reciprocal  veto  upon  the 
election  of  the  emperor ; at  the  same  time  assuming  the 
right  to  frame  the  government  upon  his  own  model,  so 
as  to  elude  any  interposition  of  the  civil  state,  when  de- 
trimental or  dangerous  to  the  supremacy  of  the  state 
spiritual. 

At  no  period  of  the  history  of  the  pontificate  do  we 
meet  with  an  equally  favourable  concurrence  of  circum- 


* Date,  3d  Sept.  1076;  Begist.  lib.  iv.  ep.  iii.  p.  381. 
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stances  for  the  development  of  the  principles  of  Arbitrary 
government  thus  boldly  advanced  by  Gregory  proceedings 
VII.  The  impetuous  character  of  the  king  ofHenry' 
afforded  every  possible  advantage  to  his  sagacious  ad- 
versary. Accident  threw  into  his  hands  opportunities,  of 
which  he  was  singularly  careful  and  sagacious  in  avail- 
ing himself.  About  this  time  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
deprived  Henry  of  the  services  of  the  only  capable  ad- 
viser unimplicated  in  the  sweeping  auathema  of  Eome. 
Gozelo  duke  of  Lorraine  was  stabbed  to  death  by  an 
emissary  of  his  enemy  the  earl  of  Flanders  at  Antwerp. 
Henry,  in  whose  character  attachment  to  his  friends  was 
as  conspicuous  a feature  as  hatred  of  his  enemies,  had  often 
in  the  course  of  his  reign  made  many  enemies  in  obliging 
a single  friend.  Thus  in  this  very  year”  he  inducted  the 
unpopular  Hildulph  into  the  metropolitan  see  of  Cologne ; 
ana  with  consent  of  only  three  members  of  the  chapter, 
and  a small  number  of  the  capitular  tenants,  caused  him 
to  be  consecrated  archbishop  by  bishop  William  of  Utrecht 
in  his  own  presence.  For  this  service  William  received 
the  promise  of  the  bishopric  of  Paderborn  for  his  nephew.’ 
The  dissentient  members  of  the  chapter  were  added  to  the 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  the  discontented ; nor  could 
the  most  moderate  and  loyal  churchman,  after  this,  see 
much  to  choose  between  the  despotic  pretensions  of  the 
king  and  those  of  the  pope. 

But  Henry  made  light  of  all  opposition.  Relying 
upon  the  decrees  of  Worms  and  Pavia,  he  re-  He  . 
ceived  the  intelligence  of  the  papal  sentence  the  anathema 
of  deposition  with  extreme  indifference.  By  "Pon 

the  advice  of  William  of  Utrecht  and  the  regory- 
bishops  involved  in  the  same  censures  with  himself,  he  re- 
torted the  excommunication  and  anathema  upon  his  ad- 
versary. The  bishop  of  Utrecht  pronounced  the  sentence; 
but  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony 
Pibo  of  Toul  and  Theoderick  of  Verdun  fled  the  court  to 
avoid  participation  in  this  critical  transaction."  On  the 

u On  the  8th  March  1076.  is  the  monk  Hugo  of  Flavigny,  a vio- 

T Lamb,  Schaffn.  an.  1076.  lent  partizan.  Ho  says  that  William  of 

w The  only  authority  for  this  incident  Utrecht  pronounced  the  sentence;  but 
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other  hand,  a synod  of  Lombard  bishops,  assembled  at 
Pavia  under  the  auspices  of  Wibert  of  Ravenna,  and  at- 
tended by  all  the  pope’s  enemies  in  Lombardy,  reiterated 
Civil  discord  anathema  against  Gregory  with  exceeding 
in  Italy  and  zest.  These  reciprocal  cursings  convulsed  the 
Germany.  re]jgjoug  WOrld,  and  resolved  all  parties  into  pa- 
pists and  imperialists/  In  Germany  civil  society  seemed 
on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  All  the  isolated  masses  of  ambi- 
tion, fanaticism,  or  turbulence,  joined  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  factions,  as  humour  or  interest  suggested; 
some  embracing  the  cause  of  the  king,  whom  it  suited 
them  to  regard  as  foully  insulted  by  the  insolent  Roman 
priest ; others  siding  with  the  pope,  in  whom,  for  equally 
valid  reasons,  and  with  equal  sincerity,  they  chose  to 
worship  the  champion  of  religion  and  liberty.  In  such 
a state  of  phrensied  excitement  there  was  none  to  listen 
to  that  moderate  party — always  a numerical  minority — 
who  might  have  mitigated  the  extravagances  of  both, 
and  pointed  out  a path  to  compromise.  Like  scheming 
speculators,  every  man  of  mettle  rushed  to  make  his 
market  of  the  public  confusion. 

Of  these  parties,  that  of  the  king  was  the  foremost  in 
H . the  race  of  malignant  activity.  After  his  return 
dioUv/ opera-  from  the  synod  of  Worms  to  his  favourite  re- 
sidence  at  Goslar  in  Saxony,  he  commenced 
' a series  of  harassing  operations  against  the 
Saxons.  The  estates  and  property  of  the  banished  and 
imprisoned  magnates  were  made  over  to  his  satellites 
and  friends.  Those  who  had  not  yet  surrendered  were 
threatened  with  the  utmost  visitations  of  the  royal  ven- 
geance. The  castles  and  hill-forts,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed the  year  before  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Ger- 
stungen,  were  hastily  rebuilt,  and  the  miserable  popula- 
tion of  the  neighbourhood  compelled  to  contribute  their 
toil  and  their  substance  to  rivet  the  yoke  upon  their  own 


that  he  died  in  the  same  year.  See 
Hugo  Flavin.  Chron.  an.  1081,  ap.  Pertz, 
tom.  viii.  p.  458.  Conf.  Paul  Bemr.  c. 
lxxx.  ap.  Murat  iii.  p.  338;  and  Lamb. 
Schaffn.  an.  1076.  Neither  Paul,  Lam- 


bert, nor  Bruno,  knows  anything  about 
an  excommunication  of  Gregory  by  the 
procurement  of  Henry  IV. 
x Bonizo,  lib.  viii.  ap.  (Efel.  ii.  p.  815. 
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necks.  Thus,  we  are — perhaps  somewhat  rhetorically 
— informed,  every  hill  and  vantage-ground  in  the  land 
of  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians  was  converted  into  an 
imperial  garrison ; the  soldiery  subsisting  upon  the  im- 
poverished cultivators  of  the  soil. 

No  facts  or  incidents  in  the  personal  history  of  Henry 
IY.  furnish  us  with  a satisfactory  explanation  6rowin  dig_ 
of  that  unappeasable  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  auction  of 
Saxon  race,  which  appears  to  have  haunted  his^e^tMof 
mind  almost  from  his  infancy.  A passionate  * 
conviction  was  impressed  upon  him,  that  either  they  or 
he  must  go  to  the  wall.  The  effect  of  this  impression 
resembled  a perpetual  nightmare,  impelling  him  into 
violent  action,  as  one  struggling  to  shake  on  a frightful 
dream.  Finding,  however,  that  his  vindictive  measures 
had  thrown  a dark  shade  over  his  popularity,  he  en- 
deavoured to  supply  its  place  by  extending  unlimited 
indulgence  to  a very  limited  body  of  personal  friends  and 
dependents,  and  by  fomenting  those  divisions  and  sepa- 
rate interests  among  the  estates  of  the  empire  which 
might  tend  to  obviate  any  dangerous  combination.  But 
even  the  victory  of  Hohenberg  had,  in  the  end,  turned  to 
his  disadvantage.  The  Saxons  had  been  but  half  sub- 
dued, and  the  great  aristocracy  of  the  empire  had  con- 
ceived a strong  suspicion  that  their  privileges  would  not 
long  survive  those  of  their  Saxon  fellow-subjects.  Thus, 
separate  and  personal  interests  began  to  give  way  to  a 
general  alarm  for  their  liberties,  and  the  magnates  of 
Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  the  Hungarian  marches,  were 
soon  on  fhe  alert  to  encounter  the  apprehended  danger. 
But,  besides  these  patriotic  motives,  the  crisis  opened 
alluring  prospects  to  individual  ambition.  To  a few 
among  the  eager  list  of  waiters  upon  Providence  an 
imperial  crown  was  held  out  as  the  prize  of  rebellion. 
Pope  Gregory  had  significantly  pointed  out  the  path  to 
greatness;  and  his  apprehension  was,  not  that  they 
would  miss  the  way,  but  that  they  should  rush  into  it 
with  an  impetuosity  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  his  own 
special  plans. 

In  the  Easter-week  of  the  year  1076  the  three  dukes 
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Meeting  at  of  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Carinthia,  with  the 
Oppenheim.  two  dissident  bishops,  Pibo  and  Theoderick, 
and  some  other  prelates,  resenting1  the  king’s  attack  upon 
the  pope,  held  a meeting  at  Oppenheim  on  the  Rhine,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  whole  state  of  the  empire, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  present  discontents. 
It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  blame  rested  with 
Henry.  “ Since  the  peace  with  the  Saxons,  his  measures 
had  undergone  no  change ; he  was  still  the  same  merci- 
less and  wayward  being : the  same  in  vicious  self-indul- 
gence and  association : his  victory  over  the  Saxons  had 
served  to  no  better  purpose  than  to  place  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  subjects  at  his  mercy,  and  to  nurture  all 
the  vices  of  his  natural  character.  What  hope,  they 
asked,  remained  to  those  who  should  for  any  cause  fall 
under  his  displeasure  ? Had  he  not  already  broken  his 
faith  with  the  Saxons  ?y  And  was  it  likely  that  he  would 
be  more  observant  of  his  obligations  towards  any  of  his 
subjects?” 

These  apprehensions  were  not  unfounded ; yet  it  was 
Motives  of  not  *rue  ^at  blame  rested  wholly  upon  the 
the  confe-  king.  The  ill-treatment  of  the  Saxons  was,  in 

o^enheim  a §‘rea^  Pai%  the  act  of  the  complainants  them- 
ppen  eim.  seiveg . an(j  tbey  were  not  at  liberty  to  charge 

the  dangers  resulting  from  their  joint  act  upon  their  ac- 
complice in  the  cruelties  or  perfidies  consequent  upon  their 
victory.2  Nor  could  it  be  alleged  on  their  behalf  that 
the  danger  to  their  liberties  was  greater  at  this  period 
than  it  had  been  at  any  former  crisis  of  the  king’s  affairs. 
Rodolf  of  Swabia  was  known  to  have  been  once  before 
in  the  field  as  a candidate  for  the  crown  of  his  legitimate 
sovereign,  upon  the  same  ground  of  complaint  as  that 
now  urged  against  him.  His  communications  with  pope 


7 An  allusion,  probably,  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Saxon  chiefs  after 
their  submission.  Conf.  ch.  vii.  pp. 
339-341  of  this  Book;  but  see  note  to 
that  passage,  p.  352. 

* If  the  capitulation  with  the  Saxon 
chiefs  had  been  broken  at  all,  one  would 
have  expected  some  unequivocal  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  warrantors— some 


public  vindication  of  their  own  honour. 
Yet  we  read  of  no  objection  to  this 
transaction  till  it  suited  them  to  break 
with  the  king;  if,  indeed,  the  obscure 
allusion  in  the  text  has  any  reference 
to  what  occurred  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Saxons.  See  p.  352  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter. 
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Gregory  on  that  occasion  could  hardly  have  been  un- 
known to  the  king;  and  though  cancelled  by  subse- 
quent services,  the  treasonable  design  was  not  likely  to 
have  vanished  from  the  memory  of  Henry.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  accidental  circumstances — more  espe- 
cially the  secession  of  the  Saxons  by  the  treaty  of  Ger- 
stungen — had  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  confederates, 
and  of  Rodolf  in  particular.  Now,  however,  a second 
opportunity  presented  itself,  which,  if  vigorously  pushed, 
promised  not  only  to  neutralise  any  danger  which  might 
threaten  their  constitutional  rights,  but  to  gratify  the  lust 
of  ambitious  competition.  New  proselytes  flocked  daily 
to  the  confederates  at  Oppenheim.  u But,”  says  our  in- 
formant, “ that  which  gave  them  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment was  the  intelligence  which  flowed  in  from  Italy 
of  the  curse  lately  pronounced  by  the  pope  against  the 
king.”* 

Meanwhile  Henry’s  affairs  in  Saxony  had  assumed 
an  unpromising  aspect.  An  apparently  insig-  insurrection 
nificant  body  of  impoverished  and  desperate  inSaxony- 
men  had  collected  under  two  Saxon  gentlemen.  These 
were  soon  joined  by  the  nobles  and  gentry  who  had 
evaded  the  late  capitulation,  or  escaped  from  the  king’s 
wardens.  Small  incidental  successes  led  to  more  dar- 
ing enterprise;  and  a very  general  insurrection  of  the 
country  folk  favoured  the  progress  of  the  confederates. 
Several  outlying  forts  and  garrisons  fell  into  their  hands 
by  storm  or  capitulation ; and  the  king’s  friends  were  on 
all  these  occasions  expelled,  and  their  property  sequestered 
to  the  use  of  the  insurgents.  While  the  attention  of 
Henry  was  engaged  by  the  state  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, nearly  all  the  Saxon  territory  to  the  northward 
and  eastward  of  the  Hartz  mountains  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Still,  the  strong  position  of 
Goslar,  protected  by  the  stately  Hartzburg,  and  other 
hill-forts  of  great  strength,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
king’s  officers.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  garrisons  had 

a Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1076;  probably  Rom.  p.  421.  See  Regist.  Greg.  VII. 
through  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  latter  lib.  iii.  ep.  vi.  p.  363.  Conf.  p.  386  of 
part  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

March  1076.  See  Jaffe,  Regist  Pont 
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been  placed  under  the  command  of  the  same  Otto  of 
Otto  of  Nord-  Nordheiin,  ex-duke  of  Bavaria,  who,  till  wi.th- 
heim  in  the  in  the  last  twelvemonth,  had  been  regarded  and 
king’s  service.  deajt  with  as  the  most  dangerous  of  the  king’s 
foes.  In  an  access  of  capricious  generosity,  or  more 
probably  with  a view  to  introduce  jealousies  and  suspi- 
cions into  the  councils  of  his  adversaries,  Henry  had  re- 
leased him  from  custody,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  his  forts  and  forces  in  Saxony.  But  Otto 
was  now  the  soldier  of  fortune.  As  long  as  the  royal 
cause  prospered,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  serve  it  faith- 
fully. Without  opposing  the  insurgents  in  the  field, 
for  which  probably  he  deemed  his  forces  insufficient,  he 
strengthened  the  central  position  by  new  forts,  and 
added  to  the  defences  of  others.  Meanwhile  the  insur- 
rection continued  to  spread ; and  the  news  of  the  papal 
anathema  had  found  its  way  to  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  empire.  Possibly  the  intentions  of  the  confederates 
of  Oppenheim  were  not  unknown  to  Otto ; nor  could  he 
be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the  king’s  fortunes  were  on  the 
His  r 1 decline.  At  this  juncture  a passionate  appeal 
tothead-  from  his  Saxon  countrymen  to  his  honour  and 

count  °men  P8^0^8111  was  placed  in  his  hands.  Otto  re- 
coun  rymen.  cejve(j  document  favourably,  and  returned  a 

civil  answer : he  earnestly  besought  the  memorialists  to 
proceed  with  caution,  to  moderate  their  demands,  and  to 
abstain  from  further  hostilities ; promising  that  he  would, 
without  delay,  communicate  with  the  king  on  their  be- 
half, and  procure  for  them  by  peaceable  means  that  re- 
dress which  they  had  hitherto  in  vain  demanded  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  If  the  king  should  listen  to  his  ad- 
vice, they  would  effect  their  emancipation  without  peril 
or  bloodshed ; but  if  it  should  be  rejected,  no  consider- 
ation, not  even  his  oath  of  fidelity,  should  prevent  him 
from  defending  the  violated  rights  of  his  country  to  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  oath  of  fidelity 
The  feudal  or  allegiance  was,  in  its  nature,  a conditional 
oath  of  aiie-  oath,  grounded  on  a personal  compact  between 
giance.  ^he  free  warrior  and  his  self-elected  chief.  When 
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the  conditions  were  broken  on  either  part,  the  oath  was  no 
longer  binding.  The  power  to  uphold  the  obligation  was, 
however,  the  only  security  against  a capricious  or  dis- 
honest exposition  of  the  terms.  As  long  as  the  sovereign 
retained  that  power,  be  was,  within  certain  bounds,  the 
master  of  the  law,  and  might  wage  his  action  of  treason : 
when  it  dropped  from  his  hands,  he  had  nothing  to  rely 
upon  but  the  general  persuasion  that  the  feudal  vinculum 
could  not  be  broken  without  good  and  sufficient  cause. 
The  same  reciprocity  of  right  and  duty  ran  through  and 
riveted  every  link  of  the  feudal  chain,  from  the  sovereign 
to  the  meanest  subvassal,  and  the  same  pleas  which  would 
justify  the  tenant  in  capite  against  the  sovereign  might 
with  equal  force  be  urged  by  the  vavasor  against  his  im- 
mediate superior.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  con- 
science and  the  interests  of  the  subject  concurred  in  up- 
holding the  oath.  But  as  long  as  it  rested  upon  a merely' 
secular  basis,  it  remained  an  obstacle  to  the  papal  scheme. 
It  was  therefore  requisite  to  remove  it  to  ecclesiastical 
ground,  where  it  might  be  dealt  with  at  pleasure.  Such 
was  the  task  pope  Gregory  had  imposed  upon  himself ; 
the  ultimate  power  to  maintain  or  dissolve  it  must  be 
transferred  to  the  holy  see,  as  judge  in  the  last  resort  of 
all  moral,  religious,  or  political  obligation. 

Otto  of  Nordheim  waited  now  only  for  a decent  pre- 
text to  betray  his  master .b  He  began  by  ten-  Xl.eachery 
dering  his  public  advice  to  the  king  to  liberate  of  otto  of 
his  prisoners,  to  demolish  his  castles,  and  un-  Nordheim- 
• conditionally  to  restore  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
Saxon  subjects.  But  while  he  offered  these  counsels,  he 
withdrew  the  royal  garrisons  from  the  castles  of  Hartz- 
burg  and  Steinberg  near  Goslar,  and  entered  into  open 
communication  with  the  rebels.  The  news  of  these 
defections  in  Saxony ; the  accounts  received,  about  the 
same  time,  of  meeting's  of  malcontents  in  other  quarters, 

b It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  feu-  giance.  It  seems  to  have  been  some- 
dal  law  made  any  distinction  between  times  held  that  to  justify  renunciation  a 
those  who  were  in  the  immediate  ser-  relinquishment  of  the  special  office  must 
vice  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  bound  have  preceded  it;  and  consequently  that 
by  a special  obligation  faithfully  to  per-  no  consideration  of  wrong  or  injury  to 
form  their  duty,  and  those  who  were  himself  or  others  could  justify  a seces- 
bound  only  by  general  fealty  and  alle-  sion  like  that  of  Otto  of  Nordheim. 
vol.  iv.  D D 
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but  chiefly  of  the  evasion  of  many  of  the  Saxon  hostages, 
alarmed  and  perplexed  the  court.  Two  diets  of  the  em- 
pire, the  first  at  Whitsuntide,  the  second  on  the  29th  of 
June,  were  so  thinly  attended,  that  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  proceed  to  business.  Archbishop  Udo  of 
Treves  reconciled  himself  with  the  pope;  other  prelates 
followed  his  example ; they  seceded  from  the  court,  and 
refused  to  communicate  with  all  who  remained  faithful 
to  the  king.  In  this  extremity  Henry  assembled  his 
prisoners  at  Maintz,  under  colour  of  treating  for  their 
ransom.  Favoured  by  a popular  outbreak,  in  which  a 
large  part  of  the  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  many 
of  the  captives  made  their  escape.  Still  the  bishops  of 
Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Meissen,  the  duke  Mag- 
nus, the  earl  palatine  Frederic,  and  other  Saxons  of 
princely  rank  remained  in  custody.  All  these  Henry  now 
admitted  to  his  presence,  and  offered  them  a free  pardon 
upon  a renewal  of  their  oaths  and  pledges  of  loyalty,  and 
a promise  to  do  their  utmost  to  appease  the  existing  dis- 
contents, and  persuade  their  people  to  abstain  from  com- 
munication with  the  king’s  enemies. 

These  terms  were  gratefully  accepted  by  the  prison- 
ers,  and  Henry  felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  full 
liberateshis  confidence  in  their  future  fidelity.  With  their 
Saxon  pri-  assistance  he  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  the  insur- 
soners-  rection  in  Saxony.  He  had  fulfilled  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  duke  Otto’s  demands,  and  thought  he 
might  rest  securely  upon  the  influence  of  the  liberated 
magnates  to  punish  the  rebels  who  still  refused  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  He  therefore  summoned  them  to 
meet  him  on  a certain  day  with  the  array  of  their  princi- 
palities in  the  March  of  Meissen.  Otto  was  commanded 
to  join  the  king’s  forces  at  the  appointed  time.  He 
himself  marched  with  the  small  force  in  hand;  on  his 
way  through  Bohemia  he  was  reinforced  by  the  militia 
of  duke  Wratislaus,  and  entered  Saxony  through  the 
passes  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Meanwhile  duke  Otto  had  dis- 
missed the  king’s  summoner  with  the  laconic  intimation, 
that  by  thus  taking  up  arms  for  the  destruction  of  his 
unoffending  Christian  subjects  he  had  forfeited  all  claim 
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to  obedience ; the  liberated  princes  replied  to  the  king’s 
summons,  that,  with  every  desire  to  redeem  their  pro- 
mises, the  frank  refusal  of  their  vassals  to  bear  arms 
against  their  oppressed  countrymen  made  it  impossible 
to  move  a step  in  his  service.  In  this  state  HiSfaaure 
of  helpless  desertion,  Henry  found  himself  against  the 
suddenly  confronted  by  a body  of  seven  thou-  insurgent8‘ 
sand  well-armed  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the  two 
ringleaders  of  the  insurrection ; and  was  only  saved 
from  captivity  by  the  waters  of  the  swollen  river  Mulde, 
which  separated  him  from  the  assailants,  and  enabled 
him  to  make  good  his  retreat  into  Bohemia.' 

By  this  time  the  papal  briefs  of  the  25th  of  July,  the 
25th  of  August,  and  probably  also  that  of  the  Political 
3d  of  September,  had  reached  their  destination ; effect  of  the 
and  the  conspiracy  in  the  south  and  west  of  papal  ban' 
Germany  was  drawing  to  a head.  The  dukes  of  Swabia, 
Bavaria,  and  Carinthia,  the  bishops  of  Wurzburg  and 
some  others,  met  again  at  Ulm,  and  agreed  to  convoke  a 
general  convention  of  the  estates  of  the  empire  at  Tribur 
on  the  Rhine  for  the  14th  of  the  following  October.  . Ci- 
tations and  letters  were  issued,  in  a tone  of  religious  ear- 
nestness and  pious  urgency,  to  the  magnates  and  nobles 
of  the  circles  of  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Lorraine,  and 
Franconia,  corresponding  accurately  enough  with  the  al- 
tered basis  of  public  law  as  intoned  by  the  papal  pitchpipe. 
The  controversy  between  the  complainants  and  the  king 
was  shifted  from  the  ground  of  individual  and  political 
grievance  to  that  of  religion.  The  primate  Siegfried 
thought  it  high  time  to  make  his  peace  with  the  pope; 
other  bishops  followed  in  his  wake : zeal  for  the  interests 
of  the  church  cast  all  moral  obligations,  oaths,  promises, 
engagements,  into  the  shade : the  king’s  friends  fled  from 
him,  as  if  loyalty  were  a crime,  and  association  a pollution. 
The  hostages  which  the  liberated  Saxon  chiefs  had  left  in 
his  hands  were  allowed  to  escape  by  the  king’s  wardens.*1 
Every  countenance  was  averted  from  him ; every  vassal 

c This  short  narrative  of  events  in  d Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1076.  See  his 
Germany  is  abridged  from  Lambert  of  interesting  narrative  of  the  escape  of 
A schaffenburg,  an.  1076.  Bruno , de  the  sons  of  markgraves  Uto  and  Dedi 
Bell.  Sax.,  has  been  consulted.  of  Saxony. 
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of  the  empire  stood  aloof  in  consternation,  or  joined  the 
ranks  of  his  enemies.  Still,  a little  knot  of  steady  and 
faithful  adherents  clung1  to  his  fortunes ; one  great  city 
of  the  empire  held  its  sheltering  gates  ever  open  to  him ; 
above  all,  he  was  never  deserted  by  his  own  sanguine  and 
self-reliant  spirit. 

On  the  appointed  day  a full  convention  of  the  estates 
Convention  of  the  empire  assembled  at  Tribur.  Sigard  pa- 
ofTribur.  triarch  of  Aquileia,  and  Altmann  bishop  of 
Fassau,  accompanied  by  a dark  retinue  of  monks,  ap- 
peared as  legates  of  the  holy  see.  They  were  instructed 
to  explain  to  the  convention  the  grounds  of  the  late  cen- 
sures upon  u Henry  of  Franconia/’  and,  in  case  of  his 
continued  impenitence,  to  impart  the  pontifical  license  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a proper  person  to  fill  the  va- 
Papai  cant  throne.  But  no  public  business  was  to  be 
purification,  entered  upon  until  the  legates  should  have  first 
purified  the  meeting  from  the  pollutions  contracted  by 
communion  or  intercourse  with  the  excommunicated  schis- 
matics and  heretics,  more  especially  with  the  king  him- 
self. Till  then,  they  declined  all  conversation  with  any 
member  of  the  convocation,  whatever  his  rank  or  influ- 
ence, who  might  by  word  or  act  have  held  commerce  with 
Henry  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  anathema;  or 
with  married  or  concubinate  priests ; or  lastly,  with  eccle- 
siastics labouring  under  the  charge  of  simony.  Bishop 
Altmann  was  specially  appointed  to  receive  the  confessions, 
to  impart  the  papal  pardon  for  these  and  other  irregu- 
larities, and  to  impose  the  penances  appropriate  to  each 
class  of  offences.  As  soon  as  the  process  of  purification 
i of  was  completed,  the  meeting  occupied  itself  for 
iAp^hment  seven  days  in  discussing  and  settling  articles 
against  the  0f  impeachment  against  the  king.  Beginning 
mg'  with  the  age  of  irresponsible  infancy,  they  re- 
hearsed every  scandalous  rumour  regarding  his  irregular 
life  before  he  reached  the  age  of  puberty  : they  recapitu- 
lated every  real  or  reported  act  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
committed  in  his  riper  years,  charging  that  he  had 
thereby  infringed  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
oppressed  and  injured  individuals,  and  disgraced  the  hon- 
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our  and  dignity  of  the  crown : they  accused  him  of  ex- 
cluding the  magnates  of  the  empire  from  his  confidence ; 
promoting  worthless  and  incompetent  persons,  men  of  no 
note,  character,  or  family,  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state;  thereby  compassing  and  contriving  the  total  seques- 
tration of  the  nobility  from  public  affairs,  and  their  final 
disgrace  and  ruin ; this  depraved  appetite  for  civil  broils, 
they  said,  u had  withdrawn  his  attention  from  the  foreign 
enemies  of  the  empire ; his  mode  of  government  had  led 
to  a general  decay  of  public  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
promoted  the  reign  - of  violence  and  anarchy  throughout 
the  realm ; more  especially  it  had  led  to  the  destruction  of 
churches  and  monasteries,  the  diversion  of  church  estate, 
funds,  and  revenue  to  the  payment  of  his  mercenaries ; 
the  decay  of  godly  zeal  and  reverence  for  sacred  minis- 
trations, whereby  men’s  thoughts  were  diverted  from  holy 
things  to  the  turbulent  habits  of  war  and  pillage ; and 
all  this  with  a view  to  rob  the  country  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  to  fasten  the  yoke  of  bondage  upon  the  necks 
of  a free  people : there  was  now  no  asylum  left  for  the 
widow  and  tne  orphan,  no  refuge  for  the  injured  and  the 
oppressed,  no  respect  for  law,  no  restraint  of  morality ; 
tne  church  had  lost  her  authority,  the  empire  had  for- 
feited its  dignity For  evils  such  as  these  there  was 

but  one  remedy — the  extreme  remedy  of  every  desperate 
disease — the  removal  of  the  cause  ....  the  king  there- 
fore must  he  deposed,  and  another  chosen  in  his  place  who 
should  possess  the  power  and  the  capacity  at  once  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  lawless  immorality  and  flagrant 
irreligion.” 

While  the  confederates  and  their  ghostly  advisers 
from  Borne  were  thus  busy  sweeping  up  the  Fruitleg8  hu. 
sins  of  the  age,  the  king’s  iniquities,  and  their  miiiation  of 
own,  into  one  huge  heap,  and  depositing  them  Henry  IV‘ 
all  at  his  door,  Henry  had  mustered  his  small  band  of 
adherents  at  Oppenheim,  a town  on  the  Bhine  directly 
opposite  to  Tribur,  determined  to  play  his  last  stake  for 
life  and  crown.  In  the  field,  however,  his  chances  were 
evanescent ; and  he  at  length  consented  to  humble  him- 
self, even  unto  the  dust,  if  he  might  thereby  introduce 
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hesitation  into  the  counsels  of  his  adversaries,  or,  at  the 
worst,  rescue  some  shred  or  remnant  of  royalty  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortunes:  he  promised  amendment,  consti- 
tutional government,  redress  of  wrongs, — nay,  if  nothing 
less  would  content  them,  he  engaged  to  renounce  the 
government  and  transfer  it  to  the  hands  of  the  estates, 
provided  he  be  still  permitted  to  retain  that  royal  name 
and  title  of  which  he  could  not  be  lawfully  deprived. 
The  confederates  interpreted  these  proposals  as  a crafty 
device  to  gain  time,  or  to  divert  them  from  the  real  pur- 
poses of  the  meeting.  In  their  reply  they  stigmatised 
his  promises  as  feather-light,  his  professions  as  cobwebs ; 
his  vices  they  pronounced  to  be  incurable ; his  eagerness 
for  the  perpetration  of  wickedness  like  the  snorting  of 
the  war-horse  for  the  battle ; forbearance  were  in  his  case 
treason  to  the  church  and  the  state  : “ as  long’,”  said  they, 
“ as  our  own  lives  and  worldly  honours,  our  merely  per- 
sonal interests,  were  at  stake,  we  bore  with  these  evils  for 
Solemn  re-  the  sake  of  our  oaths  and  our  souls’  welfare : 
nunciation  of  but  now  that,  for  his  iniquities,  he  {Henry)  hath 
allegiance.  yeen  off  from  the  body  of  the  church  by 

the  sivord  of  the  apostolic  anathema,  we  can  no  longer 
hold  any  communication  with  him  without  forfeiting  our 
own  communion  with  holy  church,  and  perilling  our  faith 
as  Christians  ; seeing  that  now,  by  apostolic  authority,  the 
pope  hath  cancelled  all  our  oaths , and  released  us  from 
the  allegiance  by  which  we  have  been  hitherto  bound.” 

The  confederates  had  by  this  time  frankly  enlisted 
Renewal  of  under  the  papal  banner,  with  the  impression, 
negotiations.  no  doubt,  that  the  pope’s  objects  and  their  own 
were  identical,  and  that  by  humouring  his  policy  they 
had  struck  into  the  shortest  path  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  revolutionary  designs.  Henry’s  plight  was  by 
this  time  to  all  appearance  desperate ; but,  true  to  him- 
self to  the  last,  he  drew  together  his  faithful  band,  with 
the  resolution,  before  he  perished,  once  more  to  dye  his 
sword  in  the  blood  of  nis  enemies.  The  confederates 
prepared  to  cross  the  river,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contest  by  his  capture  or  death.  But  such  a result  would 
not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  pope  Gregory.  With- 
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out  apparent  cause,  the  insurgent  forces  halted  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river ; the  negotiations  so  rudely  broken  off 
were  revived,  and  it  was  proposed  to  Henry  Hen 
that  the  question  of  forfeiture  should  he  re-  h?"  cause  in 
f erred  to  the  pope : that  the  latter  should  be  tht^a"dse of 
requested  to  meet  the  estates  of  the  empire  in  * pope‘ 
solemn  diet  at  Augsburg  on  the  ensuing  feast  of  the  Pu- 
rification ; and  that  the  pope  should,  after  hearing  both 
parties,  give  judgment  of  condemnation  or  acquittal : that 
if  within  a year  and  a day  of  the  date  of  the  papal  ana- 
thema the  king  should  not  obtain  absolution,  he  should 
ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  the  crown : that 
in  tbe  mean  time  he  should  dismiss  his  excommunicated 
ministers  and  minions ; that  he  should  retire  to  the  city 
of  Speyer,  with  the  bishop  of  Verdun  for  his  single  com- 
panion, and  a small  retinue  of  servants,  ascertained  to  be 
beyond  all  liability  to  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  there 
live  as  a private  gentleman,  not  venturing  to  cross  the 
threshdd  of  any  church  or  consecrated  building ; doing 
no  act  of  government,  disusing  all  court  ceremonial,  and 
lajdng  aside  every  sign  or  symbol  of  royalty:  that  he 
should  withdraw  his  garrison,  and  deliver  up  his  city  of 
Worms  to  the  bishop  of  the  see,  and  warrant  him  harm- 
less agaiust  the  violence  of  the  citizens : and  lastly,  if 
he  should  fail  well  and  truly  to  perform  all  and  every 
of  these  articles,  they  (the  confederates)  should  be  free 
and  absolved  from  all  further  regards  towards  him,  and 
be  at  liberty  to  resort  to  all  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  public  welfare,  without  waiting  tor  the 
papal  adjudication. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  key  to  the  policy  of  pope 
Gregory.  We  may  now  put  our  own  inter-  p0iioyof pope 
pretation  upon  his  recommendation  “to  deal  Gregory, 
gently”  with  Henry — to  extend  to  him  “that  charity 
which  covereth  the  multitude  of  sins,” — not  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a new  king  until'  they  should  be  well 
assured  of  his  impenitence.*  Gregory  had,  in  fact,  no 
intention  that  matters  should  ever  be  brought  to  that 


« See  the  letter  of  the  3d  Sept.,  Ad  Germanos,  p.  393  of  this  chapter. 
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pass.  The  confederates,  he  foresaw,  would  not  he  more 
manageable  than  the  depressed  and  humbled  king.  It 
was  no  part  of  his  plan  that  the  estates  of  Germany 
should  succeed  in  placing  another  monarch  on  their 
throne ; a prince  unfettered  by  conditions,  unshackled 
by  opposition : the  reins  must  then  drop  from  his  hands ; 
the  work  would  have  to  be  begun  over  again ; a position 
in  most  respects  equivalent  to  a defeat.  If  the  estates 
had  stood  firmly  by  their  earlier  resolution,  the  legates 
would  have  found  no  ground  upon  which  to  rest  the  eccle- 
siastical lever.  But,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  views 
and  reciprocal  dispositions  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
convention  they  had  by  this  time  obtained,  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  directing  matters  as  they  thought  Bost 
conducive  to  their  master’s  plans.  They  were  aware  that 
the  right  to  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  was  an  open  ques- 
tion beween  Otto  of  Nordheim  and  Welf;  they  knew  that 
Rodolf  had  not  forgotten  the  trick  practised  upoa  him 
at  Gerstungen,  and  that  Otto  had  never  forgiven  him  the 
havoc  committed  among  his  countrymen  at  the  battle  of 
Hohenberg.  Again,  both  these  princes  were  acknow- 
ledged competitors  for  the  expected  vacancy  ; the  former 
hoping  to  govern  the  election  by  the  aid  of  the  now  power- 
ful Saxon  party ; the  latter  relying  upon  the  great  body 
of  the  southern  and  western  constituency.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  probably  no  very  difficalt  matter 
to  persuade  both  parties  that  they  were  not  in  a position 
to  proceed  to  an  immediate  election,  and  that  it  would, 
at  all  events,  be  the  wiser  part  to  await  the  papal  award, 
in  which,  no  doubt,  all  would  joyfully  concur/ 

Further  inducements  to  delay  were  not  wanting. 
Latent  diffi-  Among  the  Germanic  prelacy  the  legates  had 
cuitiesand  encountered  unexpected  differences  of  opinion 
amongthe  as  to  the  powers  of  the  holy  see  to  depose  a 
Ge<tetesPre"  king  of  the  Romans.  It  was,  it  seems,  ob- 
jected that  so  extreme  a measure  was  inadmis- 
sible without  a due  canonical  inquiry,  a positive  term 


f And  thus,  perhaps,  if  after  all  a new  or  at  least  enable  him  to  make  what- 

■ election  should  be  unavoidable,  throw  ever  terms  he  might  think  fit  with  the 

the  election  into  the  hands  of  the  pope;  favoured  candidate. 
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fiven,  and  every  legal  facility  for  defence  afforded. 

ome  were  found  even  bold  enough  to  affirm,  that  the 
pope  was  not  justified  in  excluding  the  sovereign  advo- 
cate and  protector  of  the  church  of  Rome  from  Christian 
communion.  The  doubts  of  the  zealous  and  influential 
Hermann  of  Metz  had  been  but  lately  removed;8  nor 
can  it,  with  reasonable  probability,  be  supposed  that  all 
scruples  upon  these  important  topics  had  been  swept 
from  the  minds  even  of  the  staunchest  of  the  pope’s 
friends.  The  legates,  therefore,  avoided  the  formal  dis- 
cussion of  these  delicate  questions ; they  contented  them- 
selves with  a general  vindication  of  the  papal  prerogative, 
and  rested  their  cause  upon  the  special  reference  of  the 
quarrel  to  the  papal  adjudication  upon  the  grounds  of 
impeachment  suggested  by  the  estates  themselves.1* 

Up  to  this  point  the  game  of  pope  Gregory  had  been 
played  with  perfect  success.  The  race  was  now  Criticai  posi. 
between  Henry  and  the  confederates — which  tion  of  Henry, 
should  be  the  first  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  pontiff;  H,s  pol,cy- 
the  former,  with  a view  to  his  absolution  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fatal  day ; the  latter,  to  prevent  all  com- 
munication before  the  term  that  was  to  emancipate  them 
from  all  dependence,  either  upon  pope  or  treaty,  should 
arrive.  Henry  perceived  that  no  alternative  remained 
but  to  throw  himself  at  all  hazards  into  the  arms  of  the 
pope,  or  to  fall  defenceless  into  the  hands  of  enemies  with 
whom  no  terms  could  be  made,  and  from  whom  no 
mercy  was  to  be  expected.  With  a view  to  put  him- 
self straight  with  the  court  of  Rome,  he  dismissed  his 
ministers,  discharged  his  retinue,  surrendered  the  city 
of  Worms  to  the  bishop;  he  issued  letters  patent,  can- 
celling every  act  he  had  committed  or  done  against  the 
pope ; submitted  implicitly  to  the  decrees  of  the  holy  see, 

Eromised  every  satisfaction  that  should  be  demanded  of 
im,  and  engaged  for  the  like  on  the  part  of  his  excom- 
municated friends.  The  convention  on  their  part  bound 


* By  the  pope’s  letter  of  the  25th 
Aug.  1076.  See  Regist.  lib.  iv.  ep.  ii. 
p.  379.  See  p.  392  of  this  chap. 
b Bonizo  of  Sutri  affirms  that  the 


transmontane  prelates  had  formally  an- 
swered both  propositions  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Ad  Amic.  p.  815.  The  German 
annalists  leave  the  contrary  impression. 
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themselves,  before  they  separated,  by  a solemn  oath,  that 
unless  Henry  should  within  the  three  months,  between 
the  end  of  October  and  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing1 
February,  obtain  the  papal  absolution,  they  would  regard 
him  as  finally  deposed,  and  from  thenceforth  pay  him  no 
manner  of  obedience  as  king.1 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  Henry  found  himself  safely 
e of  domiciled  at  Speyer,  he  sent  archbishop  Udo 
the  confede-  of  Treves  to  Rome  with  duplicate  letters  of  sub- 
rates to  the  mission,  and  a humble  request  to  be  permitted 

pope.  . . ' , . _ _ * -L  - 

to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  to  sue  tor  pardon 
at  the  feet  of  the  pontiff.  To  await  the  arrival  of  the 
pope  in  Germany  appeared  to  him  to  be  to  await  his 
doom  at  the  hands  of  a hostile  judge  surrounded  by  im- 
placable enemies.  This,  however,  was  the  position  in 
which  those  enemies  were  anxious  to  place  him,  and 
they  sent  off  the  most  urgent  messages  to  Gregory 
to  hasten  his  arrival.  To  be  beforehand  with  the  king, 
the  messengers  of  the  latter  had  been  detained  by  the 
bishop  of  Piacenza,  with  a view  to  allow  the  envoys  of 
the  confederates  to  get  the  start.-"  They  urged  upon  the 
pope,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Henry  to  evade 
his  trial,  or  to  obtain  an  ex  parte  absolution,  was  a 
breach  of  his  engagements ; and  that  the  message  now 
on  its  way  to  Rome  was  no  other  than  a deliberate  at- 
tempt to  overreach  the  pontiff,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
accusers  and  witnesses,  to  shake  himself  loose  from  the 
conditions  of  his  bond. 

In  reply  to  these  remonstrances,  Gregory  contented 
Evasive  re-  himself  by  assuring  the  confederates1  that  he 
ply  of  Gre-  would  allow  no  consideration  to  delay  his 
8°ry'  journey,  and  that  he  proposed  to  arrive  in 
Mantua  on  the  8th  of  January  (1077),  trusting  that 
they  would  provide  adequately  for  his  reception  and 


1 Throughout  the  whole  of  these 
transactions  it  is  needless  to  say  more 
than  that  we  have  followed  the  in- 
teresting narrative  of  Lambert  of  As- 
ehaffenburg,  with  occasional  references 
to  the  very  inferior  authority  of  the 
papal  partisan,  Bonizo  of  Sutri. 

J Bonizo , lib.  viii.  p.  816. 1. 


k Paul.  Bernried , Yit.  Greg.  VII,  c. 
lxxxiii.,  ap.  Murat,  iii.  p.  338.  A copy 
of  this  letter  (not  in  the  Begistrum)  is 
extant  in  the  “ Codex  Epistolaris  ” of 
Ulrich  of  Bamberg,  No.  147,  in  Eccard*8 
Corp.  Histor.  Mea.  iEvi,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 
Paul’s  was  the  earlier  publication. 
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service,  taking  care  that  his  escort  should  consist  of 
persons  in  whom  he  could  place  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence, and  giving  all  diligence  to  keep  the  peace  in 
their  own  country,  so  that  no  disturbance  might  occur 
to  prevent  or  delay  his  progress.  “ How  many  and 
how  stormy  the  contentions  we  have  had  with  the  nuncii 
of  the  king,”  said  Gregory  jn  conclusion,  u and  by  what 
arguments  we  repelled  his  instances,  the  bearers  of  these 
letters  will  more  fully  inform  you.” 

The  die  was  to  all  appearance  cast,  the  staff  was 
broken  over  him,  and  scarcely  a ray  of  hope  Journey  of 
gleamed  through  the  thick  darkness  of  king  Henry  into 
Henry’s  prospects.  A single  chance  remained  14  y' 

— a personal  interview  with  the  pope  was  still  within  the 
verge  of  possibility.  With  excellent  tact  and  courage, 
he  embraced  the  suggestion.  His  intelligence  of  the 
movements  of  his  adversaries  was  minute  and  accurate ; 
the  speed  of  the  pope’s  journey  from  Rome  might  be 
calculated ; and,  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  roads 
taken  into  account,  his  own  arrival  in  Italy  might  be  so 
timed  as  to  overtake  the  pontiff  before  he  could  cross  the 
Alps.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  winter  of  1076  to  1077 
set  in  early,  and  continued  with  unexampled  severity  till 
the  spring.  In  Germany  the  snow  covered  the  surface 
of  the  earth  from  the  28th  of  October  to  the  24th  of 
March.1  The  Rhine  was  one  sheet  of  thick  ice  from 
Martinmas  to  the  beginning  of  April.1”  Henry  did  not 
await  the  return  of  archbishop  Udo  from  Rome,  suspect- 
ing that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a positive  prohibition  to  set 
foot  in  Italy.  Meanwhile  the  dukes  Rodolf,  Welf,  and 
Berthold,  had  surmised  his  intention  of  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  protection  of  his  Italiari  vassals,  and  had 
strongly  occupied  the  passes  over  the  Rheetian  and 
Julian  Alps.  The  Mont  Cenis  alone  remained  open  to 
him.  By  favour  of  duke  William  of  Burgundy  he  passed 
without  molestation  into  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
his  mother-in-law,  Adelaide,  marchioness  of  Susa  and 
countfess  of  Savoy.  The  rapacious  princess  detained 

1 Bernold.  Constan.  an.  1077,  ap.  Pertz,  m Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1077. 

tom.  v.  p.  433. 
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him  till  she  had  extorted  from  him,  as  the  price  of  his 
passage,  a grant  of  crown-estate  to  a considerable  extent 
in  the  adjoining  duchy  of  Burgundy.  The  most  em- 
barrassing portion  of  his  journey  was  still  before  him. 
The  passes  of  the  Pennine  Alps  were  so  blocked  up  with 
snow  and  ice,  as  to  require  almost  superhuman  efforts  to 
clear  a practicable  passage. . Undeterred  by  difficulty, 
suffering,  or  danger,  the  king  collected  labourers,  offered 
large  rewards,  superintended  the  works,  and  encouraged 
all  by  his  presence  and  personal  exertions,  and  in  the 
end  succeeded  in  landing  his  little  party  safely  on  the 
more  genial  plains  of  Lombardy. 

The  arrival  of  Henry  was  the  signal  of  a general 
Henry’s  wei- jubilee  throughout  the  land.  Nobility  and 
come  in  Italy,  clergy,  with  their  armed  and  disciplined  re- 
tinues, flocked  to  his  standard,  outbidding  each  other  in 
professions  of  zeal  for  his  service  and  affection  for  his 
person.  The  commonalty  looked  to  him  for  relief  from 
those  internal  disturbances  which  had  absorbed  the  wealth 
and  obstructed  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  ma- 
jority were  animated  by  a lively  resentment  against 
the  pope  as  the  instigator  of  the  social  disorders  under 
which  they  had  so  long  suffered;  and  it  was  probably 
due  to  the  rumour,  that  their  king  had  come  among 
them  to  carry  into  execution  the  decrees  of  Pavia,”  that 
they  hastened  with  so  much  alacrity  to  place  their 
personal  services,  and  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
Rage  of  the  kingdom,  at  his  disposal.  The  wrath  of  the 
papist  party.  papa]  party  in  Italy  exhaled  itself  in  the  strain 
of  malignant  invective,  in  which  the  controversial  talent 
of  the  age  was  apt  to  indulge : Henry  was  a “ self-con- 
victed traitor”  to  God  and  man — “a  malefactor  escaping 
from  the  hands  of  justice he  had  sneaked  privily  from 
the  place  of  his  lawful  detention,  because  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  his  cause;  he  had  entered 
Italy  like  a thief  in  the  night,  with  a gang'  of  accursed 
outcasts  at  his  heels;  coward,  as  he  was,  he  had  slunk 
away  from  the  legitimate  tribunal  of  his  peers ; he  ha'd  dis- 
obeyed the  pope’s  commands,  and  broken  all  his  engage- 

Q See  p.  382  of  this  chapter. 
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ments  to  the  estates  of  his  kingdom.0  Whether  Gregory 
himself  took  precisely  the  same  view  of  the  king’s  con- 
duct may  admit  of  a doubt.  But  he  was  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  movement,  and  prepared  to  take 
all  the  advantage  that  could  be  extracted  from  it.  Upon 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  king’s  arrival  in  The  pope  at 
Italy,  instead  of  continuing  his  journey  to  Canossa- 
Mantua,  he  hastened  to  place  his  person  in  safety  at 
Canossa,  a strong  castle  in  the  Modenese  territory,  be- 
longing to  his  devout  friend  the  countess  Mathilda, 
whence  he  could  at  his  leisure  observe  the  king’s  move- 
ments, and  form  a more  definite  opinion  of  his  disposi- 
tions and  intentions. 

In  the  interim  the  companions  and  ministers  of 
Henry,  who  had  fallen  under  the  papal  ban,  Gregory  ab 
had  hastened  to  follow  his  example.  The  soWesthe 
greater  number  of  the  excommunicated  clergy  Ppaniona  Ind* 
and  laity  had  eluded  the  rebel  guards  of  the  ministers  of 
Alpine  passes,  and  appeared  at  the  gates  of  thek“g- 
Canossa  in  penitential  guise.  With  naked  feet,  and 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
pontiff,  humbly  imploring  pardon  and  absolution  from 
the  dire  anathema.  After  some  apparent  hesitation,  the 

Se  granted  their  petition.  By  way  of  penance,  the 
nquents  were  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  with  but 
one  scanty  meal  of  bread  and  water  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  But  after  a few  days  of  no  very  severe  suffering 
the  penitents  were  brought  before  the  pope.  Prefacing 
his  address  by  a mild  rebuke  for  the  past,  and  a serious 
admonition  to  look  well  to  their  future  conduct,  Gregory 

gave  the  required  absolution.  But,  in  dismissing  them 
•om  his  presence,  he  bade  them,  with  a stern  counte- 
nance, to  beware  of  holding  any  communication  with 
the  king,  until  he  should  in  like  manner  have  been  re- 
leased from  the  bonds  of  the  church,  excepting  it  mere  to 
exhort  him  to  the  like  humiliation,  and  thus  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  brink  of  the  perilous  abyss  into  which  a 
single  false  step  must  irretrievably  plunge  him. 


° See  Paul.  Bernried.  Vit.  Greg.  VII.  c.  Ixxxiv.,  ap.  Murat,  iii.  p.  339. 
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This  incident  marks,  to  use  a term  of  science,  the 
The  o ’s  P0^  contrary  flexure  in  the  policy  of  pope 
dereliction  of  Gregory.  If  he  had  meant  to  act  honestly  by 
the.°i°.fede~  his  Germanic  confederates,  no  course  could  be 
more  natural  or  becoming  than  to  refer  the  ac- 
complices to  the  tribunal  which,  by  his  own  appoint- 
ment, was  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  principal  offender. 
An  ex  parte  absolution  was  a virtual  breach  of  faith  to 
those  allies,  who,  in  reliance  upon  the  identity  of  the 
pope’s  intentions  with  their  own,  had  relinquished  the 
advantages  of  their  position  at  Tribur,  and  placed  them- 
selves and  their  cause  in  his  hands.  The  acts  of  his 
legates  at  the  convention ; his  letters  adopting  and  con- 
firming the  proposed  high  court  of  justice;  and  his  own 
conduct  in  setting  forward  upon  his  journey  to  the  ap- 
pointed judgment-seat  at  Augsburg,  pledged  him,  as 
deeply  as  acts  and  professions  could  pledge  him,  not  to 
do  by  anticipation,  and  behind  the  backs  of  his  con- 
federates, what  ought  to  be  left  to  depend  upon  the 
result  of  the  proposed  public  trial. 

But  in  the  mean  time  circumstances  had  occurred 
Change  of  w^ich  materially  altered  the  pope’s  position, 
policy  i His  friends  at  Rome  had  all  along  objected  to, 
motive.  an(j  §tri v en  to  dissuade  him  from,  the  journey  to 
Germany.  Finding  now,  on  his  arrival  at  Canossa,  that 
his  further  progress  was  barred  by  the  winter  frosts  and 
snows,  and,  more  than  all,  that  the  king  had  already 
gained  a firm  footing  in  Lombardy,  and  that,  by  the  time 
the  weather  might  permit,  the  latter  would  be  in  a con- 
dition to  prevent  him  from  quitting  his  asylum,  no  course 
remained  open  to  him  but  to  make  the  best  of  the  present 
opportunity .p  His  engagements  to  the  insurgents  out 
of  the  question — engagements  entered  into  solely  with  a 
view  to  overcome  the  obduracy  of  his  opponent — there 
was  nothing  in  the  actual  circumstances  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  accommodation  upon  his  own  terms.  He  had 
now  good  reason  to  believe  that  Henry  and  his  repentant 

p The  motives  of  the  pope’s  change  Canossa  on  the  day  after  the  absolu* 
of  purpose  are  plainly  avowed  in  his  tion  of  the  king.  JRegist.  lib.  iv.  ep.  xii. 
letter  to  the  confederates,  written  from  p.  388. 
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accomplices  were  of  the  same  mind ; that  his  spirits  were 
toned  down  to  the  proper  pitch ; and  that  a hint  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  bring1  him  to  his  feet  in  as  humble 
a frame  of  mind  as  he  could  desire.  Henpe  the  prompt  ab- 
solution of  the  king’s  ministers ; hence  the  significant  in- 
timation of  the  course  which  might  lead  to  a similar  result 
in  the  case  of  their  master.  At  the  same,  time,  all  the 
circumstances  of  Henry’s  position  were  present  to  the 
mind  of  Gregory.  He  knew  that  at  that  very  time  a 
powerful  military  force  was  at  his  disposal,  ready  to  lend 
itaelf  to  any  measures  which  might  lead  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  resentments  of  the  leaders  against  himself  per- 
sonally. Such  powers,  under  the  direction  of  an  active 
and  resolute  prince,  must,  if  brought  into  action,  expose 
the  pope  to  the  most  imminent  peril.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  knew  and  reckoned  upon  Henry’s  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, whether  for  good  or  for  evil ; he  knew  that  his 
mind  was  haunted  and  oppressed  by  his  engagements 
with  the  estates  of  Germany,  and  that  he  looked  forward 
with  a panic-terror  to  the  possibility  of  the  term  of  for- 
feiture arriving  before  he  should  have  obtained  the  papal 
absolution.  Under  these  impressions,  pope  Gregory,  with- 
out further  hesitation,  set  aside  his  engagements  with 
the  confederates,  and  determined  to  accept  the  king’s  sub- 
mission. But  “ he  sowed  the  wind,”  and,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  “ he  reaped  the  whirlwind.” 

With  characteristic  impetuosity,  Henry  determined  to 
bring  the  humiliating  scene  to  a close.  He  AbJe  dipio- 
had  secured  the  good  offices  of  his  mother-in-  macy  of 
law,  the  marchioness  of  Susa,  the  markgrave  Gregory‘ 
Azzo  Este,  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  and  other  orthodox  mag- 
nates. He  had  obtained  a personal  interview  with  the 
countess  Mathilda,  and  engaged  her  intercession  with  the 
pope  for  a merciful  consideration  of  his  case.q  The  pontiff 
affected  to  listen  with  reluctance  to  the  king’s  advocates, 
and  observed  coldly,  that  it  would  be  quite  beside  the 


* Considering  the  relation  between 
Mathilda  and  Gregory,  she  is  not  likely 
to  have  incurred  the  danger  of  personal 
communication  with  an  offender  labour- 


ing under  the  ban  of  the  church  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  sufferance  of  her 
chief. 
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ner  course  of  canonical  proceeding,  to  hear  the  cause 
e absence  of  accusers  and  witnesses : if  the  king  was 
conscious  of  his  innocence,  he  had  only  to  meet  him  (the 
pope)  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  and  boldly  to  con- 
front his  gainsayers  in  the  presence  of  a judge  whom 
neither  fear  nor  affection  could  turn  aside  from  the 
straight  path  of  justice,  or  the  strict  rule  of  ecclesiastical 
law. 

The  mediators  admitted  the  justice  of  the  pope’s 
Pleading  of  scruples>  but  urged  in  reply,  that  this  was  an 
the  king’s  exceptional  case.  The  king’s  accusers,  by  an- 
advoeates.  nexjng.  terms  to  which  the  pope  was  not  a party, 
had,  in  fact,  taken  the  question  of  forfeiture  out  of  his 
hands ; so  that,  if  the  term  expired  before  the  grant  of 
absolution,  Henry  would  be  ipso  facto  deposed  and 
punished  without  any  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
pontiff : in  that  case  there  would  be  nothing  to  adjudicate 
upon  at  the  proposed  congress ; the  king  would  lose  all 
right  to  a trial,  or,  if  heard  at  all,  to  redress  for  what 
might  turn  out  to  be  a flagrant  wrong : all  that  was  now 
asked  was,  that  the  pope  should  not,  by  refusing  absolu- 
tion at  this  stage,  deliver  him  up  defenceless  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies:  that  act  could  not  prejudice  the 
right  of  the  pope  to  make  rigid  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
the  charges  exhibited  against  him ; and  would  leave  open 
the  question  whether  he  should  still  retain  or  forfeit  the 
crown — a question  which,  if  he  were  de  facto  deposed, 
could  never  be  raised  at  all. 

And,  in  fact,  the  reservation  of  a right  to  depose  the 
Terms  of  king  in  a given  contingency  was  a virtual  with- 
submission.  drawal  of  the  cause  from  the  pope’s  jurisdiction, 
unless  he  had  been  made  a party  to  the  condition : more 
than  this,  it  indicated  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
vention to  take  the  settlement  of  their  differences  into 
their  own  hands,  in  case  they  could  not  make  the  pope  an 
instrument  for  that  purpose ; and  introduced  a state  of 
things  in  which  the  latter  might  be  justified  in  weighing 
the  prospective  advantages  of  negotiating  with  the  king, 
and  of  keeping  faith  with  the  confederates  against  each 
other.  Gregory  was,  we  believe,  as  little  disposed  to  quarrel 
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with,  or  even  to  damp  the  ardour  of  his  allies,  or  to  give 
a triumph  to  either  party,  as  he  was  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  greatest 
of  earthly  sovereigns.  Thus,  after  a long  discussion,  and 
with  great  apparent  reluctance,  he  yielded  to  the  instances 
of  the  mediators ; but  clogged  with  the  condition  that  the 
king  should  with  his  own  hand  surrender  crown  and  scep- 
tre to  the  po.pe,  and  in  the  most  public  manner  pronounce 
himself  unworthy  of  the  royal  title  and  honour.  But 
this  was  too  hard  a demand  upon  the  carnal  prejudices 
of  Gregory’s  most  intimate  friends  and  counsellors ; and 
so,  after  a becoming  resistance,  the  pontiff  permitted  him- 
self to  be  gently  led  to  more  merciful  thoughts.  It  was 
at  last  agreed  that  the  king  should  present  himself  on  a 
given  day  before  the  pope ; that  he  should  make  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  guilt ; express  his  profound  repent- 
ance for  the  insults  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  apostolic 
throne ; his  deep  contrition  for  all  vices  and  crimes  com- 
mitted ; and  that  he  should  profess  his  firm  resolution  to* 
atone  for  all  past  sins  and  offences  by  his  future  obe- 
dience to  the  papal  mandates,  and  submission  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  pope  might  thereafter  deem 
necessary  by  way  of  security  for  the  permanence  of  his 
reformation. 

Strong  in  the  stern  and  sullen  resolution  to  do  and 
to  bear  all,  so  that  he  might  but  disappoint  the  Penance  of 
plottings  of  his  rebel  subjects,  Henry  accepted  Henry  at 
the  pope’s  conditions,  and  prepared  with  resig-  Canossa* 
nation  for  the  impending  ceremony  of  shame  and  humi- 
liation. The  castle  of  Canossa  was  surrounded  by  a 
triple  line  of  wall,  forming  two  internal  courts.  On  the 
appointed  morning,  the  king  appeared  before  the  outer 

fate,  and  was  admitted  into  the  first  enclosure.  Here 
e was  directed  to  divest  himself  of  the  insignia  and 
attire  of  royalty,  even  to  the  last  vestige  of  majesty; 
he  was  then  clothed  in  a coarse  woollen  garment,  and 
made  to  stand  barefooted  and  fasting  from  morn  till 
sunset/  “ And  thus,”  says  the  pontifical  biographer, 

. r u Miserabiliter  utpote  deealceatus,  Paul.  Bernr.  c.  lxxxiv.  p.  339. 
laneis  vestibus  . indutus  persigtens.” 
vol.  iv.  EE 
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u for  three  entire  days,  he  ceased  not,  with  much  weep- 
ing1 and  many  supplications,  to  implore  the  apostolic 
commiseration,  until  the  bowels  of  all  the  spectators 
yearned  with  compassion,  so  that  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  they  earnestly  besought  the  pontiff  to  have  mercy 
— nay,  even  so  that  they  exclaimed  against  the  stern 
severity  of  the  man  of  God  as  smacking  of  cruelty : then 
at  length,  overborne  by  the  solicitations  of  all  around 
him,  he  resolved  to  readmit  the  penitent  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church ; but  only  upon  terms  which  should 
either  crush  him  effectually,  or  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days  convert  him  into  the  passive  instrument  of  the 
papal  policy.”* 

The  penance  of  Henry  at  Canossa  occurred  on  the 
Conditions  of  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  January  1077  ; conse- 
absoiution.  qUently  only  six  days  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  forfeiture,1  which  was  to  fall  out  on  the 
2d  of  February.  The  stipulations  of  absolution  accepted 
by  Henry  were : 1.  That  he  should  appear,  on  a day  and 
at  a place  to  be  named  by  the  pontiff,  before  himseif  and 
a general  synod  consisting  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  and 
lay  princes  of  the  empire,  to  answer  to  all  such  articles 
as  should  be  exhibited  against  him ; and  that  if  he  should 
succeed  then  and  there  in  purging  himself  from  such 
charges,  he  should  retain  his  crown ; but  if  he  should, 
by  the  lams  of  the  church , be  adjudged  unworthy  of  the 
royal  honours,  he  should  humbly  resign  his  pretensions 
and  retire  to  a private  station,  engaging  at  the  same 
time  to  seek  no  revenge  upon  any  one  for  the  share  he 
might  have  taken  in  the  act  of  deposition ; 2.  That  until 
the  trial  he  should. lay  aside  the  royal  state  and  symbols, 
and  do  no  act  of  government  in  his  own  name  either  in 
his  executive  or  judicial  administration;  3.  That  till 
acquitted  he  should  collect  no  greater  amount  of  the 
imperial  rents  and  revenues  than  should  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  himself,  his  family,  and 
attendants ; 4.  That  until  that  time  his  subjects  should 

• See  Regist.  lib.  iv.  ep.  xii.  p.  388.  literally  from  this  letter. 

Paul  Bernried’s  account  of  Henry’s  1 The  feast  of  the  Purification.  Conf. 
penance  at  Canossa  is  copied  almost  p.  407  of  this  chapter. 
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continue  absolved  from  all  oaths  or  covenants  theretofore 
contracted  in  his  favour ; 5.  That  he  should  immediately 
and  irrevocably  dismiss  from  his  counsels  Ulrich  of  Cost- 
heim,  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  other  evil  counsellors 
to  be  named  by  the  pope ; 6.  That,  in  case  of  acquittal, 
he  should  continue  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  all 
things  subject  and  obedient  to  the  holy  see,  and  helpful  to 
the  pope  in  reforming  all  those  evil  customs  and  practices 
which,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  church,  had  taken 
root  in  his  realm  ;u  7.  That  if  he  should  make  default  in 
the  observance  of  all  or  any  of  these  conditions,  the  abso- 
lution should  become  ipso  facto  void;  he  should  fall  back 
into  the  condition  of  a felon  convict,  and  an  outcast  from 
all  laws,  human  and  divine ; and  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire should  in  that  case  be  at  liberty,  without  regard  to 
former  obligations,  to  elect  another  king. 

In  compliance  with  the  practice  of  the  age,  the  pope 
accepted  as  warrantors  of  the  treaty  the  coun-  Act  of 
tesses  Mathilda  and  Adelaide,  the  abbot  ofCluny,  absolution, 
the  markgrave  Azzo  of  Este,  the  bishops  of  Zeitz  and 
Vercelli,  with  some  others  in  attendance  upon  his  court. 
After  solemnly  pledging  his  oath  to  the  performance  of 
these  conditions,  the  pope  as  solemnly  absolved  him  from 
the  anathema.  Standing  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  the  consecrated  host,  he  thus  addressed 
the  king : 

“ No  long  time  ago  a writing  was  handed  to  me  by 
you  or  yours,  reproaching  me  with  having  ob-  Address  of 
tained  the  pontificate  by  simony,  and  with  Gregory  to 
having,  both  before  and  since,  polluted  myself  the  kinff* 
with  crimes  which  would  unfit  me  for  that  or  any  other 
sacred  office : now,  though  fully  assured  that,  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  many  good  and  faithful  wit- 
nesses, having  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  my  life  and 
conversation  from  my  youth  upwards,  I have  it  in  my 
power  to  refute  these  calumnies ; yet  that  I may  avoid 
the  appearance  of  relying  rather  upon  the  witness  of  man 
than  of  God ; and  in  order  to  sweep  away  all  cause  of 

u Simony,  i.e.  the  right  of  investiture. 
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offence  by  a plenary  manifestation  of  my  innocence, — 
may  the  body  of  the  Lord,  which  I now  take  and  receive 
in  witness  thereof,  either  free  me  from  the  guilt  of  the 
crimes  thus  laid  to  my  charge,  or,  if  guilty,  strike  me 
with  sudden  death  !” 

With  such  and  other  words,  calculated  to  enhance 
the  terror  of  the  imprecation,  he  swallowed  the  half  of 
the  consecrated  bread.  As  soon  as  the  transports  of 
congratulation  which,  after  a moment’s  pause,  followed 
this  irrefragable  proof  of  his  perfect  purity  among  his 
auditors  had  subsided,  the-  pope  turned  to  king  Henry: 
“And  now,  my  son,”  said  he,  “if  it  please  you,  do  the 
like : the  princes  of  your  kingdom  do  daily  besiege  our 
ears  with  complaints  against  you,  charging  you  with 
many  capital  crimes,  on  account  of  which  they  have  re- 
moved you  from  the  government  of  the  empire,  banished 
you  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  excluded 
you  from  all  the  relations  of  social  intercourse : they  have 
demanded  a day  and  a place  of  solemn  inquest  upon  the 
charges  preferred  against  you,  and  we  have  granted  their 
request ; but  you  yourself  know  full  well  how  frequently 
human  tribunals  are  at  fault — how  often,  on  occasion 
of  public  trials,  the  impurest  motives  triumph  over  truth 
and  justice, — how  that  falsehood  is  often  tricked  out 
in  embroidered  speech,  while  homely  truth,  stripped  of 
eloquent  phrase,  is  overlooked  or  contemned.  Now  it 
is  because  I am  anxious  for  your  welfare — you  having 
taken  refuge  under  the  apostolical  mantle — that  I beseech 
you  to  follow  the  example  I have  set  you : are  you  con- 
scious of  your  innocence — are  you  in  your  inmost  soul 
persuaded  that  you  are  the  victim  of  malignant  slander? 
If  so,  take  the  shortest  and  the  most  effectual  course  now 
offered  to  your  acceptance,  to  set  free  the  church  of  God 
from  the  scandal,  and  yourself  from  the  trouble  and  dan- 
ger, of  a longer  struggle ; take  and  eat  this  other  half  of 
the  holy  bread,  that  you  may  have  God  himself  for  a 
witness  to  your  innocence — that  the  mouths  of  your  ad- 
versaries may  be  for  ever  closed — that  you  may  have  us 
for  your  most  zealous  defender,  your  princes  be  recon- 
ciled to  you,  the  government  be  restored  to  you,  and  all 
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the  storms  of  civil  war  by  which  the  empire  hath  been 
torn  and  riven  be  set  asleep  for  ever.”v 

Boundless  self-righteousness  or  blasphemous  audacity 
could  alone  have  prompted  pope  Gregory  in  the  The  sacra- 
performance  of  this  ghostly  feat.  W ithout  pass-  meD?al  Pur- 
ing*  judgment  upon  the  state  of  his  private  eon-cimed  by  the 
science,  we  are  well  assured  that  the  “man 
after  God’s  own  heart”  would  not  have  taken  the  test 
proposed  by  this  man  to  the  erring  mortal  at  that 
moment  inextricably  involved  in  his  toils.  If  self-ap- 
proval were  always  conclusive  proof  of  moral  purity, 
Gregory  might  perhaps  safely  take  an  oath  embracing 
the  many  ill-defined  items  of  charge  first  adverted  to.w 
But  the  high-priest  had  great  advantages  over  the  con- 
scientious layman  in  this  matter ; his  head  was  not  en- 
circled by  the  halo  of  sanctity  which  so  often  varnishes 
over  the  ugly  features  of  deceit ; there  was  no  holy  pur- 
pose at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  to  which  he  could  appeal 
as  a refuge  against  the  conscious  guilt  which  would 
otherwise  attach  to  the  means  by  which  holy  purposes 
are  sometimes  accomplished.  King  Henry  knew  and 
felt  that  he  was  a sinner,  and  he  declined  the  test. 
Abashed  for  a moment  by  the  insidious  proposal,  he 
retired  with  his  friends  to  consult  with  them  how  to  act 
in  this  perplexing  emergency.  Returning  after  a short 
conference,  he  replied  with  sense  and  dignity  to  the 
pontifical  address : “ In  the  absence,”  he  said,  “ of  the 
princes  of  the  empire  as  his  accusers,  he  could  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  specific  charges  alleged  against  him ; 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  know  to  what  particular 


v M.  Luden , in  his  diffuse  History  of 
the  Germans  (vol.  ix.  note  37,  p.  580) 
rejects  this  latter  portion  of  Lambert’s 
narrative.  We  do  not  perceive  even  a 
shadow  of  a critical  reason  for  this  ca- 
pricious severance  of  one  portion  of  a 
continuous  narrative  from  the  rest— a 
story  told  by  a contemporary  writer,  a 
friend  of  the  pope,  and  a man  of  ap- 
proved veracity.  Bernold  of  Constance 
tells  the  same  tale;  and  though  the 
Italians  omit  the  account  of  the  sacra- 
mental test,  yet  their  recitals  are  short, 
confused,  and  much  compressed.  The 


greater  number,  in  fact,  pass  over  the 
scene  at  Canossa  in  five  lines,  ejr.  Ar- 
nulph  and  Landulph  of  Milan ; Bonizo , 
in  his  letter  to  his  friend;  Donizo , in 
his  metrical  biography  of  the  countess 
Mathilda ; and  even  Paul  Bernried 
himself,  in  his  more  elaborate  Life  of 
Gregory  VII.,  does  no  more  than 
abridge  the  letter  of  the  pope,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  king’s  humi- 
liation. There  seems,  in  fact,  no  better 
reason  for  adopting  one  part  of  Lam- 
bert’s story  than  another. 

* See  p.  378  of  this  chapter. 
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matters  the  proposed  sacramental  purgation  applied ; that 
under  such  circumstances  the  satisfaction  offered  must 
be  without  consequence,  as  it  would  be  without  intel- 
ligible (pounds ; that  no  one  could  attach  any  weight  to 
a purification  performed  privately,  and  as  it  were  in  a 
corner,  and  before  so  few  witnesses : it  were  better,  there- 
fore, in  all  respects,  to  remit  the  decision  of  his  cause 
wholly  to  the  human  tribunal,  to  which,  after  all,  it 
must  be  finally  submitted ; he  would  then  know  who  his 
accusers  were,  and  what  were  their  complaints  against 
him ; the  inquiry  would  be  conducted  upon  specific  state- 
ments, and  the  decision  proceed  upon  recognised  prin- 
ciples of  law.” 

Gregory  had,  however,  exhibited  the  immeasurable 
The  p0I)e  ^.superiority  of  his  own  virtue  before  an  awe- 
penses  with  stricken  and  admiring  audience ; the  fame  of 
his  glorious  self-purgation  must  go  forth  to  the 
““ateswith  world  in  dazzling  contrast  to  the  conscience- 
6 mg'  stricken  protest  of  his  humbled  adversary.  In 
this  mood  he  received  the  king’s  excuses  with  com- 
placency; he  admitted  him  to  communion,  and  invited 
him  to  his  table.  Acting  now  the  part  at  once  of  a 
courteous  host  and  ghostly  father,  he  instructed  him 
minutely  in  every  point  of  his  future  duty,  and  finally 
dismissed  him  to  rejoin  the  retinue  awaiting  him  at  the 
gates  of  the  castle,  after  taking  the  precaution  of  send- 
ing Eppo  bishop  of  Zeitz  before  him,  to  impart  the  like 
absolution  to  the  king’s  followers,  lest  he  might  again 
contract  defilement  by  contact  with  excommunicated 
persons/ 


* It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve that  almost  all  the  solid  informa- 
tion we  possess  of  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy  during  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  synod  of  Worms — per- 
haps for  the  whole  period  embraced  in 
the  work — is  to  be  sought  in  the  Annals 


of  Lambert  of  Aschaffenberg.  We  shall 
soon  lose  him  as  our  guide,  and  shall 
have  reason  to  deplore  the  loss.  For 
the  account  of  the  insurrection  of  1076 
and  its  consequences,  see  his  Annals 
for  that  and  the  following  year;  ap. 
Pertz , tom.  iii. 
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No.  I. — c.  ii.  p.  202. 

The  dialogue  alluded  to  in  the  text  is  entitled  “ Disceptatio  synodalis 
inter  Regis  advocatum  et  Roman®  Ecclesi®  Defensorem.,,  See  Concil. 
tom.  xii.  p.  117. 

The  “ Defensor”  sets  out  by  affirming  that  every  invasion  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Roman  church  is  a heresy , and  the  delinquent  a heretic. 
This  is  allowed  to  pass  by  the  advocate  of  the  king.  The  question  is 
then  reduced  substantially  to  a single  issue,  viz.  whether  a pope  may  be 
lawfully  elected  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  % — consequently, 
whether  the  election  of  Alexander  II.  was  or  was  not  an  invasion  of 
the  imperial  prerogative  1 

The  “ Advocate * maintains  that  the  pontiff  ought  to  be  chosen  by 
those  who,  after  election,  are  to  become  his  spiritual  subjects  : this  ap- 
plies to  all  bishops  within  their  respective  jurisdictions ; and,  inasmuch 
as  the  pope  is  universal  bishop,  and  hath  the  whole  world  for  his  diocese; 
and  inasmuch  as  kings  and  princes  become  his  spiritual  subjects,  the 
emperor  is  entitled  to  a voice  in  his  election. 

The  “ Defensor '*  replies  : If  this  were  true,  none  of  the  primitive 
popes,  not  even  St.  Peter  himself,  was  a true  pope. 

Advocate.  The  heathen  kings  and  princes  were  not  m the  church, 
and  were  not  concerned  in  the  election  of  a Christian  bishop  ; but  now 
they  are  Christians,  and  spiritual  subjects  of  the  church,  and  in  that 
capacity  are  entitled  to  participate,  and  had  always  participated  in 
the  election  of  popes  and  bishops. 

Defensor . Whenever  such  an  interference  with  the  liberties  of  the 
church  has  occurred,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  extraordinary  circumstances, 
such  as  wars,  tumults,  public  disturbances,  and  civil  anarchy,  and  not 
in  the  exercise  of  any  such  right  as  contended  for  on  the  other  side. 
On  the  contrary,  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great  expressly  gave  to 
the  Roman  church  the  principality  over  all  the  churches  of  the  world  : 
after  building  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  over  the  body  of  the  apostle, 
and  founding  the  patriarchal  church  of  the  Lateran  in  honour  of  the 
Saviour,  he  went  on  to  exalt  that  church  by  granting  to  the  blessed 
pope  Sylvester  and  his  successors  the  privilege  of  wearing  a royal 
crown  (conf.  note  h , c.  ii.  p.  190),  after  the  manner  of  kings,  with 
privilege  to  use  the  robes,  mitres,  and  ornaments  appertaining  to 
royalty  : true,  the  pious  pope  declined  the  crown  and  all  other  distinc- 
tions but  such  as  seemed  to  suit  the  sacerdotal  character  ; yet  Constan- 
tine gave  to  him  and  to  his  successors  for  ever  the  royal  palace  of  the 
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Lateran,  with  the  whole  royal  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  Italy;  for 
this  special  reason,  that  as  it  had  seemed  good  to  him  (Constantine)  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  his  empire  to  the  East,  and  there  to  build  his  capital 
city,  and  thither  to  transfer  his  person  and  government,  it  was  mani- 
festly inexpedient  that  any  earthly  king  or  emperor  should  have  any 
power  or  authority  in  that  city  where  the  spiritual  “ imperium”  was 
thenceforward  to  reside — that  city  where  the  Celestial  Emperor  had  set 
up  His  throne  : this  constitution  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
emperors  Theodosius  and  Honorius  ; and  proves  incontestably  that  no 
temporal  prince  or  emperor  hath  any  right  of  government  in  or  over 
the  Roman  church. 

The  Advocate  does  not  attempt  to  impugn  this  groundless  fable,  and 
is  driven  to  rest  his  client’s  prerogative  of  participation  upon  his  official 
character  as  patrician  of  Rome  : this  office  had  come  down  to  the  em- 
peror or  emperor- elect  from  all  time,  and  had  been  recognised  by 
the.  great  council  of  Rome  in  1059  (conf.  the  u saving- clause,”  ch.  i. 

The  Defensor  does  not  deny  the  li  saving-clause,”  but  replies  that 
the  king  was  an  infant,  and  could  not  exercise  the  right  of  the  patri- 
ciate : spiritual  rights  cannot  be  exercised  vicariously  like  temporal 
powers  ; and  in  like  manner  as  his  mother  in  the  flesh  had  been  duly 
empowered  to  represent  him  in  his  secular  capacity,  so  likewise  his 
spiritual  mother  the  Church  became  entitled  to  exercise  his  spiritual 
prerogative  during  his  nonage  : besides,  in  the  case  of  Alexander  II., 
the  dangers  of  the  times  were  so  great  that  it  was  manifestly  inexpe- 
dient to  incur  the  delay  requisite  to  make  application  to  the  court ; and 
in  fact,  in  every  such  case,  the  Roman  church  hath  power  from  God  to 
act  for  herself ; for  God,  her  supreme  Ruler  and  Antitype,  hath  often 
changed  His  own  statutes  : Why  should  not  His  church  do  the  like  from 
the  like  motives  ? This  the  Defensor  proves  by  numerous  quotations 
from  Scripture.  The  motive,  he  continues,  determines  the  character  of 
the  act : thus,  Peter  left  off  eating  and  drinking  with  the  Gentile  con- 
verts because  it  gave  offence  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem  ; and  though 
rebuked  by  Paul,  still  continued  to  abstain  from  such  converse,  for  in 
so  doing  he  acted  from  compassion  and  forbearance  towards  the  weaker 
brethren  ; while  Paul,  in  withstanding  him,  acted  from  a motive  of 
zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  of  apprehension  that  others, 
not  possessing  Peters  powers,  should  by  their  indiscretion  produce  a 
schism  in  the  church  : and  so  Paul  himself,  though  engaged  in  setting 
aside  the  law,  yet  obeyed  the  precepts  and  performed  the  ceremonies 
of  the  law  to  please  one  party,  while  almost  in  the  same  breath  he  taught 
the  other  party  (the  Gentiles)  that  circumcision  profited  nothing  (Gal. 
Y j i l • in  , e teeth  of  this  declaration,  he  circumcised  Timothy, 

and  himself  performed  vows  and  ordinances  according  to  the  law  : if, 
then,  the  princes  of  heaven  and  earth  did  not  scruple  in  matters  of  so 
much  peril  and  delicacy  to  condescend  in  this  manner,  why  should  the 
princes  of  the  church  be  restrained  from  doing  likewise  where  the 
motive  is  to  save  a city  and  people  (Rome)  from  the  calamities  of 
rapine,  anarchy,  and  murder  1 

Advocate.  In  the  year  1059  the  emperor-elect  was  an  infant,  but 
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was  represented  in  the  council  then  held : the  church  there  admitted 
and  declared  his  prerogative,  and  affirmed  it  by  the  penalty  of  anathema 
against  all  who  should  invade  that  or  any  of  the  other  decrees  of  the 
council : the  church  is  therefore  estopped  from  pleading  necessity,  for 
the  king  was  and  still  is  represented  in  Rome  and  Italy. 

Defensor . But  the  apostle  Paul  himself  did  not  scruple,  for  the  like 
reasons,  to  incur  the  like  anathema  ; for  the  sake  of  the  weaker  brethren 
he  was  circumcised  himself,  and  he  circumcised  Timothy,  thereby  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  most  terrible  of  anathema,  namely,  that  of  having 
no  part  in  Christ  : for,  saith  he,  “ I could  even  wish  that  I were  ac- 
cursed from  Christ  for  my  brethren  and  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh” 
(Rom.  ix.  2,  3)  : in  like  manner,  Moses  was  willing  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  the  people  (Exod.  xxxii.  31,  32):  so  “Christ  Himself  became  a 
curse  that  He  might  liberate  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law”  (Gal.  iii.  13); 
what  should  prevent  the  church  from  imitating  such  examples  as  these  ? 
Why  should  she  be  reproved  for  doing  that  which  apostles  and  prophets 
did  and  approved,  both  by  word  and  deed,  and  which  they  have  taught 
us  to  approve  % 

The  “Advocate”  gives  no  direct  reply  to  these  perverse  exposi- 
tions ; but  he  objects  that  the  motive  relied  upon  was  merely  colorable  : 
three  months  and  more  had  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Nicolas  II. 
and  the  election  of  Alexander  II.  Why,  he  asks,  during  all  that  time 
was  no  application  made  for  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  king  'i 
And  why,  if  indeed  the  public  peril  was  so  great,  was  the  election  so 
long  delayed  % 

Defensor.  The  answer  is  easy: — after  the  election  of  Alexander, 
whenever  that  may  have  taken  place,  the  agents  of  the  king  had 
quashed  all  his  acts,  and  disowned  him  as  pope,  thereby  infringing  the 
liberties  of  the  Roman  church,  and  forfeiting  all  privileges  resulting 
from  the  canonical  reservation  of  the  imperial  rights.  After  that  act 
no  application  for  confirmation  was  requisite  : but,  in  fact,  such  appli- 
cation had  been  made ; Cardinal  Stephen  had  been  sent  with  letters 
notifying  the  election  of  Alexander,  and  requesting  the  king’s  approval. 
But  he  had  been  refused  an  audience  by  the  regent  and  her  advisers, 
after  being  disgracefully  detained  five  whole  days  at  the  palace-gates, 
and  then  sent  away  with  his  letters  unopened  : such  an  insult  as  this 
annulled  all  privilege,  and,  but  for  the  merciful  consideration  that 
blame  could  not  be  imputed  to  the  infant  king  for  the  errors  of  others, 
the  Roman  church  would  he  fully  justified  in  regarding  that  •privilege  as 
repealed  and  annulled  for  ever. 

The  “ Defensor,”  it  is  observed,  gives  no  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  delay  in  the  election  of  Alexander — the  question  at  issue  ; then,  as 
to  that  election,  the  real  objection  was,  that  it  had  been  altogether  arbi- 
trary and  in  contradiction  to  the  prerogative,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge or  possible  participation  of  the  crown  or  its  officers,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  ordinance  of  1059 : the  “ Defensor”  justifies  the  breach  of 
his  church’s  engagement,  and  claims  advantage  of  her  own  wrong  to 
abrogate  the  canonically  secured  privilege  of  the  crown. 

The  “ Advocate”  justifies  the  dismissal  of  Cardinal  Stephen,  on  the 
ground  that  his  mission  was  irregular  and  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the 
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law  and  constitution  of  the  state  : he  came  without  legitimate  creden- 
tials, and  was  not  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  “ Defensor”  here  boldly  cuts  the  Gordian  knot : the  law  of 
God  overrides  all  human  law  or  constitution  ; as  it  is  written, “ Thou 
shalt  obey  God  rather  than  man.”  But  besides,  even  if  the  mission  of 
Stephen  was  wrong  in  form,  it  is  well  known  that  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  God  Himself  may  sometimes  be  sinfuL  Judas  Iscariot 
obeyed  Christ  when  He  said  to  him,  “ What  thou  doest  do  quickly 
yet  by  so  doing  he  incurred  all  the  greater  damnation.  So  also  when 
Jeremiah  set  wine  before  the  Bechabites,  bidding  them  to  drink,  and 
they  refused ; yet  they,  for  so  disobeying  the  command  of  the  Lord 
through  His  prophet,  were  rewarded  for  their  contumacy  by  the  promise 
that  they  should  never  want  a man  to  stand  before  Him  for  ever.  Nay, 
God  Himself  had  on  various  occasions  disregarded  His  own  ordinances 
and  denied  His  own  nature  for  certain  great  purposes ; as,  for  instance, 
in  the  scheme  of  human  redemption,  where  the  First  and  the  Third 
Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  appear  as  accomplices  with  Judas  Iscariot 
in  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  and  procuring  Him  to  be  put  to  death  by 
wicked  men. 

The  “ Advocate”  is  effectually  silenced,  on  this  part  of  his  case,  by 
this  ingenious,  specimen  of  blasphemous  sophistry.  He  is  made  to 
appear  as  admitting  that  the  most  positive  precepts  of  law,  human  or 
divine,  where  there  is  a preponderant  motive  for  breaking  them,  may 
not  only  be  set  aside  without  sin,  but  that  in  mpny  supposable  cases, 
such  as  that  of  the  mission  of  Cardinal  Stephen,  there  may  be  positive 
sin  in  yielding  obedience  to  them.  The  “ Advocate”  therefore  retreats 
upon  the  allegation  that  the  Bomans  themselves  (the  legitimate  elec- 
tors), with  count  Gerard  of  Galena,  the  abbot  of  Scauri,  and  others  at 
their  head,  had  by  regular  deputation  solicited  the  election  of  the  bishop 
of  Parma  (Honorius  II.),  and  that  in  fact  all  the  parties  requisite  to  a 
valid  election  were  in  his  case  brought  together. 

The.  “ Defensor”  disposes  of  this  plea  by  stigmatising  the  whole 
deputation  as  a.,gang  of  swindlers,  thieves,  and  excommunicated  assas- 
sins. Gerard  is  a miscreant  repeatedly  banned  by  Pope  Nicolas  II. 
for  robbing  a nobleman  and  an  archbishop  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Rome; 
and  so  of  the  rest : they  were  all  of  the  like  stamp.  How  could  such 
wretches  have  any  share  in  the  election  of  a pontiff  ? 

The  “ Advocate/’  it  seems,  is  now  driven  to  the  cowardly  plea  of 
the  imperial  command  : how  were  they,  the  king’s  ministers,  to  justify 
disobedience  to  his  ordinances  ? 

The  “Defensor”  replies,  “ Obey  God  rather  than  man  God  Him- 
self has  set  the  example  ; for,  saith  He,  “ it  repenteth  me  that  I have 
made  Saul  king;”  and  Samuel  accordingly  announced  to  him  that  the 
Lord  had  rejected  him  from  being  king  over  Israel : but  the  case  of 
Cadalo  is  worse  than  that  of  Saul ; ay,  than  of  Satan  himself.  Was  he 
indeed  elected  by  the  Boman  people  ) Nay,  but  by  a gang  of  anathe- 
matised miscreants.  This  were  indeed  as  if  the  Devil  were  to  authorise 
batan  to  preside  over  the  church  of  God  ! Can  he  be  a true  pontiff 
w o sold  his  own  heritage  (the  bishopric  of  Parma)  to  buy  another, — 
w o slew  the  Bomans  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  that  he  might  make 
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himself  pontiff  over  the  Bomans  ? After  all  these  enormities  committed 
under  the  imperial  authority,  will  any  one  dare  to  say  that  we  ought 
not  to  elect  a pope  without  the  consent  of  the  king  ? — that  there  is  no 
ground  for  fearing  lest  the  people  should  perish  both  in  this  world  and 
to  all  eternity  ? But  ye  are  to  learn  that  the  solus  popuLi  has  always 
been  held  to  supersede  ordinances : thus  Augustine  was  on  that  very 
ground  ordained  bishop  of  flippo  in  the  lifetime  of  bishop  Valerius  : 
thus  also  Ambrose  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Milan  only  eight  days 
after  his  baptism,  and  within  that  time  passed  through  all  the  orders 
of  the  church. 

The  Defensor  of  course  triumphs.  -He  has  proved,  1st,  that 
under  a certain  state  of  undefined  circumstances  of  necessity  a pope 
may  be  chosen  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  ; and,  2dly,  that  no 
injury  is  thereby  done  to  the  imperial  prerogative.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, condescend  to  the  material  question  of  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
that 'supreme  necessity  which  is  to  set  aside  all  law,  human  and  divine. 
It  is  assumed  throughout  that  the  party  to  decide  this  material  question 
is  that  of  the  Defensor  himself.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  “ Disceptatio”  the  principal  question  is  begged.  But  the  value  of 
this  strange  document  depends  less  upon  its  logic  than  upon  the  light 
it  throws  upon  the  tendency  and  design  of  the  Roman  church  at  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  election  of  Gregory  VII.  We  learn 
from  it  that  the  “ saving-clause”  of  the  synod  of  1059  was  still  in  some 
sense  acknowledged  to  be  the  law  of  the  church ; but  the  modus 
operandi  was  left  to  chance  or  craft ; it  remained  undecided  whether  it 
amounted  to  a previous  nomination,  or  to  a simple  veto,  or  to  a merely 
honorary  right  of  confirmation.  The  first  of  these  possible  expositions 
is,  it  seems,  positively  denied.  As  to  the  second,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Roman  casuists  were  prepared  with  an  abundant  store  of  arguments 
(such  as  they  were)  to  render  a veto  inoperative  whenever  it  should 
suit  them  to  set  it  aside.  If  the  dialectic  subtleties  and  puerilities  of 
the  “ Disceptatio”  were  to  pass  current,  it  would  appear  that  the  church 
of  Rome  would  not  be  bound — nay,  that  she  could  not  bind  herself — 
by  any  law  but  her  own  convenience  ; that  is,  by  no  law  at  all.  For 
human  law  is  but  the  voice  of  man  ; hers  is  the  voice  of  God  Himself, 
whose  purposes  are  determined  by  His  will  alone  ; and  so  likewise  the 
will  of  His  representative  church  on  earth.  Thus  the  precept,  “ Obey 
God  rather  than  man,”  is  a complete  answer  against  the  most  lawless 
and  tyrannical  acts,  and  a good  justification  for  the  breach  of  the  most 
solemn*  and  binding  of  human  obligations. 


No.  II. — c.  iii.  p.  221  note  (t). 

The  so-called  heresy  of  the  Incestuous  consisted  in  maintaining  the  civil 
mode  of  computing  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  against  the  canonical. 

The  civil  or  imperial  law,  with  a view  to  the  succession  to  pro- 
perty, adopted  a computation  by  lines  and  degrees . The  direct  line 
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was  that  of  procreation, — father,  son,  grandson,  great-grandson,  &c. 
In  the  direct  line,  procreation  was  alike  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  In  the  collateral  lines , or  those  in  which  the  several  degrees, 
though  springing  from  the  same  common  source,  are  not  begotten  by 
each  other, — as  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces,  cousins-ger- 
man,  and  so  forth, — the  rule  for  computing  consanguinity  was,  to  take 
in  the  two  persons  whose  kindred  was  required,  to  add  the  intermediate 
persons  up  to  the  common  ancestor,  and  to  subtract  one ; the  result 
gave  the  consanguinity  required. 

It  is  to  be  here  remarked,  that  in  the  civil  law  the  term  “ degree”  is 
Used  synonymously  with  “ person,” — each  person  in  the  descent  forming 
a degree.  But,  at  some  period  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  centuries, 
the  canonists  departed  here  and  there  from  the  civil  mode'of  compu- 
tation in  the  collateral  lines.  Thus,  whereas  the  civil  law  reckoned 
brothers  in  the  second  degree  of  consanguinity,  the  canonists  placed 
them  in  the  first,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  but  one  physical  gene- 
ration between  father  and  child, — that  is,  the  civil  law  used  the  term 
“degree”  in  the  same  sense  as  “person;”  the  canonists  used  it  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  term  “ generation.”  The  result  was,  that  while  the 
lawyers  regarded  cousins-german  as  kindred  in  the  fourth,  and  their 
offspring  as  kindred  in  the  sixth  degree,  the  canonists  threw  them  back 
to  the  second  and  third  degrees ; consequently,  the  value  of  the  con- 
sanguinity expressed  by  the  terms  “second,  fourth,  and  sixth  degrees,” 
and  so  on,  in  the  civil  law,  was  estimated  by  these  canonists  as  the 
first,  second,  and  third  degrees,  and  so  forth,  as  far  as  they  might  wish 
to  carry  on  the  computation. 

The  precise  period  at  which  this  departure  from  the  civil  method  of 
computation  first  took  place  is  uncertain  ; but  we  know  that  down  to 
the  age  of  Alexander  II.  it  was  both  partial  and  gradual.  The  primi- 
tive churches  uniformly  accommodated  themselves  to  the  imperial  law 
in  all  matters  of  civil  and  social  regulation  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  profession.  In  St.  Augustine’s  time  there  were  no  impedi- 
ments to  marriage  but  those  recognised  by  the  law  of  the  land.  “As 
to  the  marriage  of  cousins-german,”  he  says,  “ we  all  know  how  rarely 
it  occurs  in  our  day ; and  this  we  attribute  to  the  nearness  of  the  rela- 
tionship to  that  of  fraternity ; yet  such  marriages  may  legally  take 
place,  inasmuch  as  the  Divine  law  hath  not  prohibited  it,  and  as  yet 
no  human  law  exists  to  prevent  it.”  {August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xv. 
c.  16.)  But,  soon  after  he  wrote  this,  Theodosius  the  Great,  among 
other  marriages  to  be  deemed  incestuous,  enumerated  those  *of  first 
cousins  both  on  the  male  and  female  side,  and  interchangeably ; an- 
nexing the  ferocious  penalties  of  death  by  fire  and  proscription  to  these, 
among  other  cases  of  incestuous  connubium  enumerated  in  the  decree. 
But  in  the  Eastern  division  of  the  Empire,  this  law  was  first  mitigated, 
and  afterwards — about  the  year  405 — repealed  by  the  Emperor  Arca- 
dius.  But  in  the  West,  the  prohibition  still  subsisted,  as  we  learn  from 
St.  Ambrose  lib.  viii.  ep.  66).  Both  he  and  Augustine  thought 
that  this  latter  was  the  correct  practice ; yet  neither  of  these  fathers 
made  any  distinction  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  limitations  to 
matrimony ; both  of  them  looked  to  the  law  of  the  state  as  the  rule  by 
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which,  in  all  cases,  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  was  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Opinion  probably  remained  in  this  state  till  the  death  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  604.  In  his  works  no  change  appears  but  what  may  be 
collected  from  his  celebrated  rescript  to  the  monk  Augustin,  the  apostle 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons, — namely,  that  in  his  day  an  opinion  prevailed  in 
the  Roman  church  that  the  impediments  to  matrimony  extended  to  the 
seventh  degree  of  consanguinity  in  the  collateral  lines.  , (Epp.  Greg . 
Mag.  Ep.  ad  Augustin.  Anglise  Episc.  ep.  64. — See  Grat . Decret. 
Caus.  xxxv.  q.  ii.  c.  20  ; Richter , i.  p.  1108.)  In  an  extract,  “Ex 
Concil.  Maidens.”  ap.  Gratian,  ubi  sup.  p.  1103,  Gregory  the  Great  is 
made  to  express  himself  thus  : “ De  affinitate  consanguinitatis  per 
gradus  cognationis  placuit  usque  ad  septimam  generationem  observare. 
Nam  hereditas  rerum  per  legates  instrumentorum  definitiones  sancita 
usque  ad  septimum  gradurn  protendit  heredum  successionem.”  The  ex- 
tension of  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  which  did  not  go  beyond  the  fourth 
degree,  to  the  seventh,  is  probably  less  imputable  to  error  in  Gregory,  * 
than  to  one  of  those  numerous  changes  in  the  civil  law  introduced  by 
the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  empire  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered  state  of 
society.  (See  a luminous  account  of  these  changes,  and  of  the  various 
abridgments  and  compilations  from  the  Roman  laws  adopted  by  the 
conquerors  in  various  divisions  of  the  dismembered  empire,  ap.  Savigny, 
Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts  im  Mittel-alter,  vol.  ii.  c.  ix.  § 3,  pp.  118  et 
sqq.)  But  in  this  extract  we  think  we  perceive  the  germ  of  that  dif- 
ference in  the  computation  of  the  degrees  which  ultimately  prevailed. 
Gregory  seems  to  confound  the  “ persons”  of  the  civil  law  with  genera- 
tions, though  still  under  the  impression  that  he  is  reckoning  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  civil  law ; not  noticing  that,  by  that  law,  two  persons 
are  requisite  to  a generation,  and  that  it  required  both  to  form  a de- 
gree ; whereas  the  use  of  the  word  “ generation”  suggested  to  after- 
ages the  erroneous  idea  that  a step  or  generation  was  synonymous  with 
“ degree.”  We  think,  however,  that  no  such  departure  from  the  civil 
mode  of  computation  was  really  intended,  either  in  that  age  or  as  far 
beyond  it  as  the  ninth  century ; for  we  find  in  the  Isidorian  forgeries 
(referable  to  that  century)  a dictum  imputed  to  bishop  Calixtus  I. : — 

“ that  persons  only  were  to  be  regarded  as  blood-relatives  who  were  so 
considered  by  the  Divine  law  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  emperors,  and  whom,  for  that  cause,  the  laws  had  introduced 
into  the  line  of  succession  to  property.” — (Grat.  Decret.  Caus.  xxxv. 
q.  ii.;  Richt.  p.  1104.) 

But,  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  influence  of 
monastic  opinion  becomes  as  clearly  visible  in  this  as  in  every  other 
subject  of  religious  discipline.  Almost  all  the  superior  offices  in  the 
church,  and  not  a few  of  those  of  the  state,  were  filled  by  monks. 
The  eye  of  the  ofeurch  fastened  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  and  with 
that  obliquity  of  vision  which  resulted  from  a religious  disparagement 
of  the  state  itself.  With  such  inclinations,  nothing  so  easy  as  to  con- 
found terms  probably  misunderstood  by  those  who  used  them,  and, 
without  apparent  departure  from  ancient  usage,  to  substitute  “ genera- 
tions” for  “ persons and  thus — though  partially  at  first — to  extend 
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the  customary  restrictions  upon  marriage  from  the  seventh  to  the  four- 
teenth degree  of  consanguinity,  as  computed  by  the  civil  law. 

Damiani  adopted  that  which  it  now  pleased  the  disciplinarians  to 
call  the  canonical  computation,  with  the  zeal  of  a bigot.  He  stigma- 
tised the  civil-law  method  as  a heresy,  and  importuned  Alexander  II. 
to  convoke  a council,— not  to  examine,  but  to  condemn  it.  (See 
Baron,  ann.  1065,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  273  to  275.)  The  occasion  of  contro- 
versy is  thus  described  by  him,  in  a letter  to  Csesenatus,  archbishop  of 
Ravenna  : ^ was  lately,  as  you  know,  at  Ravenna,  and  found  that 

dty  agitated  by  doubts  that  may  lead  to  very  dangerous  error.  There 
arose,  namely,  a great  disputation  among  the  learned  men  there  about 
the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  and  an  answer  was  returned  to  certain 
messengers  of  the  Florentines,  purporting  that  the  seventh  generation 
was,  according  to  canonical  authority,  to  be  so  computed  that,  after 
telling  off  four  degrees  (persons)  on  one  side  of  the  pedigree,  and  three 
degrees  (persons)  on  the  other,  matrimony  might  be  lawfully  contracted 
between  all  degrees  beyond.  In  order  to  sustain  this  foolish  and  pre- 
posterous decision,  they  alleged  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  to  the  effect 
that  No  one  shall  marry  the  grandson  or  granddaughter  of  his  or  her 
brother  or  sister,  they  being  in  the  fourth  degree.’  From  this  they 
inferred  that,  if  the  granddaughter  of  my  brother  is  distant  from  me 
in  the  fourth  degree,  then  my  son  is  in  the  fifth,  my  grandson  in  the 
sixth,  my  great-grandson  in  the  seventh  degree.”  This  was  the  heresy 
Damiani  undertook  to  refute,  in  a long  tract  of  twelve  chapters.  In 
e seventh  of  these  chapters  he  says  that  a Florentine  lawyer,  a clever 
ut  very  pestilent  fellow,  had  belaboured  him  with  the  decree  of 
Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  permitting  them  to  marry 
withm  the  fourth  or  fifth  generations ; but  that  he  had  sufficiently 
re  uted  him.  Damiani  wound  yp  his  address  by  exhorting  his  cor- 
respondent to  aid  him  with  all  his  powers,  and  to  exert  all  his  autho- 
rity to  resist  this  growing  and  ripening  heresy.  “ For,”  said  he, 
chastity  is  a certain  special  virtue,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  nourished  among  the  true  worshippers  of  God,  and  which,  in 
process  of  time  and  by  small  degrees,  became  more  and  more  deve- 
loped (by  the  introduction  of  monachism) ; and  now  that,  by  the  Di- 
vine interposition,  men  are  persuaded  to  cut  themselves  off  from  these 
carna  . p easures,  we  find  them  prompt  of  their  own  accord  to  bring 
these  incestuous  marriages  into  discredit.  Therefore,  let  every  man 
protest  against  that  pestiferous  opinion  among  the  clergy  (that  men 
^.arr/1)vl^n  the  canonical  degrees) ; let  the  vigour  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  be  exerted  against  this  licentious  temerity.  Let  no 
pretext  be  left  to  the  sinner,— to  vanity,  no  room  to  boast.  Let  that 

U*Cii°r10US*  SeATn\°f  ^oses  which  eat  up  the  serpents  of  the  magicians 
i ive  m the  church.  . Let  that  spiritual  wisdom  live  and  abound 
which  consumeth  the  poison  of  carnal  subtlety;  andjet  those  whom 
e un  ri  ed  liberty  of  self-will  hath  unchained  be  reduced  to  submis- 
smn  by  the  severity  of  canonical  discipline.” 

e.  ref,ulfc  of  th® Jwo  councils  against  the  “ incestuosi,”  held  at 
^ 1U  Vear  t?65,  more  clearly  discloses  the  points  in  differ- 
ence between  the  civilians  and  the  canonists.  “ A question,”  says  pope 
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Alexander  II.  in  his  synodal  epistle  to  the  churches,  lc  hath  been  lately 
laid  before  us  respecting  degrees  of  consanguinity.  This  dispute  was 
raised  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  laws,  who  contend,  in  opposition  to 
the  sacred  canons  and  ecclesiastical  custom,  that  brothers  and  sisters 
stand  in  the  second  degree  of  kindred,  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
fourth,  and  the  offspring  of  these  again  in  the  sixth  degree  to  each 
other : they  compare  the  generations  by  succession  (of  person),  and 
stop  altogether  at  the  sixth,  and  maintain  that,  passing  that  limit,  man 
and  woman  may  lawfully  contract  matrimony  : and  in  further  pro- 
secution of  this  profane  error,  they  quote  the  laws  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  touching  the  succession  of  blood-relations  to  each  other  (in 
respect  of  property),  showing  that  brothers  are  to  be  ranked  in  the 
second,  their  children  in  the  fourth,  the  grandchildren  in  the  sixth  de- 
grees. By  thus  explaining  the  degrees  in  the  genealogy  (i.  e.  by  persons 
instead  of  generations),  they  endeavour,  with  a perverse  subtlety,  to 
annul  the  computation  of  the  holy  fathers  (?)  and  the  ancient  and 
immemorial  tradition  of  the  church.  But  we,  having  with  great  dili- 
gence in  council  examined  both  the  civil  law  and  the  sacred  canons, 
clearly  discern,  that  for  different  causes  the  civil  and  the  canon  law 
have  adopted  different  modes  of  computation  : in  the  laws,  namely,  the 
degrees  are  so  computed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  regulate  the  trans- 
mission of  property  by  inheritance  and  succession  among  the  kindred 
of  the  same  family ; but  in  the  canons,  on  the  other  hand,  the  degrees 
are  established  to  ascertain  clearly  in  what  degrees  persons  of  kin  to 
each  other  ought  to  abstain  from  marriage.  . . . The  duty  of  the  bishops, 
therefore,  is  to  inculcate  the  computation  for  that  purpose,  according  to 
the  rule  established  by  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  uniform  custom  of  the 
church  through  a long  succession  of  ages.” 

The  rule  and  custom  of  the  fathers  here  adverted  to  must  be  under- 
stood to  stand  for  the  rule  and  custom  of  the  Roman  church ; and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  pope  Alexander  II.  correctly  describes  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  holy  see ; that  practice  being  held  by  the  pontiffs  to  be 
of  universal  obligation.  Damiani,  indeed,  declared  that  no  church  or 
council  could  have  power  or  authority  to  make  any  rule  or  order  not 
in  conformity  with  those  of  the  Roman  church.  On  that  presumption, 
therefore,  the  pope  might,  for  aught  we  know,  be  perfectly  safe ; but 
ignorance  alone  can  excuse  him  in  affirming  that  the  practice  of  com- 
putation he  contended  for  had  been  the  same  from  all  time. 

Remembering  that  every  motive  which  operated  to  promote  the 
political  strength  and  progress  of  the  papal  scheme  is  of  importance  to 
the  historical  development  of  our  subject,  we  subjoin  a very  short  ac- 
count of  certain  other  canonical  impediments  to  matrimony,  arising 
out  of  affinity,  adoption,  and  (so  called)  spiritual  kindred,  as  tending 
greatly  to  multiply  occasions  for  the  interference  of  the  church  in  a 
matter  affecting  the  whole  structure  of  society : personal  honour, 
station,  right  to  property,  family  affection, — all  were  to  be  brought 
under  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the  church  tribunals ; a long  stride 
indeed  to  the  absolute  reduction  of  the  individual  conscience  under  the 
dominion  of  the  priesthood,  and  an  irresistible  encouragement  to  the  arts 
of  priestcraft. 
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1.  Adoption.  The  civil  law  permitted  adoption,  and  invested  the 
adopted  child  with  all  the  rights  of  corporeal  offspring.  It  not  only 
created  the  relation  of  paternity  between  the  child  and  his  adoptive 
father,  but  established  that  of  fraternity  between  him  and  the  other 
children  of  the  same  parent,  so  long  as  the  adoption  remained  undis- 
solved. Between  brothers  and  sisters,  however,  the  legal  kindred  lasted 
no  longer  than  the  adoption  continued  in  force  ; but  that  between  the 
adoptive  father  and  daughter  was  indissoluble,  and  the  impediment  to 
marriage  between  them  was  perpetual. 

The  canon  law  recognised  this  impediment  (Grot.  Dec.  Caus.  xxxv. 
q.  iii.  c.  6).  “As  long,”  says  pope  Nicolas  I.,  in  his  reply  to  the 
emissaries  from  Bulgaria,  “ as  the  adoption  lasts,  and  a woman  be  still 
my  sister  by  adoption,  there  can  be  no  marriage  between  me  and  her.” 
( Van  Espen,  tom.  i.  c.  viii.  § 147,  p.  58 7.) 

2.  Affinity  by  marriage.  This  impediment  to  matrimony  is  defined 
by  the  more  modern  canonists  to  be — the  relation  introduced  by  mar- 
riage between  persons  standing  out  of  the  relation  of  consanguinity  to 
each  other.  “ Anciently,”  says  Van  Espen,  “ there  were  three  degrees 
of  affinity  : 1 . A brother’s  wife,  or  a sister’s  husband,  stood  in  the  first 
degree.  2.  The  brother  dying,  and  the  wife  marrying  another  husband, 
that  husband  stood  in  the  second  degree.  3.  The  brother’s  second  wife 
dying,  if  her  second  husband  marry  another  wife,  that  wife  stood  in 
the  third  degree  of  affinity  to  the  brother  (or  sister)  and  all  his  (or  her) 
blood-relations. 

As  to  the  2d  and  3d  degrees,  they  appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
false  decretals  ascribed  to  bishops  Fabian  and  Paschal  II.  ( Grat . Dec. 
Caus.  xxxv.  q.  iii.  c.  3 and  22).  But  these  impediments  were  removed 
in  the  13th  century  by  the  great  council  of  theLateran,  under  Innocent 
III.,  owing  to  “ the  serious  peril  to  which  souls  were  thereby  sometimes 
exposed.”  The  impediments  to  matrimony  from  this  cause  then  stood 
limited  to  the  first  degree.  ( Van  Espen,  Hist.  Eccl.  Univ.  p.  ii.  sect.  i. 
tit.  13,  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  586.) 

3.  Spiritual  affinity . This  special  impediment  to  marriage  was  ob- 
viously adopted  from  analogy  to  the  legal  mode  of  creating  a factitious 
kindred  by  adoption.  For  as  the  adoptive  father  imparts  to  the  adop- 
tive son  the  entire  filial  character,  and  imposes  on  both  all  the  duties 
and  relations  of  father  and  son,  so  likewise,  it  was  reasoned,  even  he 
who  becomes  sponsor  to  a child  at  the  sacred  font,  thereby  imparts  to 
him  all  the  privileges  of  a spiritual  son ; introducing  thereby  a spiritual 
kindred  between  them,  analogous  in  all  respects  to  that  which  subsisted 
between  the  natural  parent  and  his  offspring,  only  of  a more  sacred- 
and  binding  character.  “A  man,”  says  pope  Nicolas  II.,  “is  bound  to 
love  and  cherish  the  person  who  answers  for  him  at  the  sacred  font  as 
his  father.  For  as  the  spirit  is  more  excellent  than  the  flesh,  so  the 
spiritual  parentage,  which  is  an  adoption  before  God,  is  more  inti- 
mate and  more  to  be  cherished  than  the  carnal.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  in  this  relation  there  be  no  degree  of  carnal  kindred  \ for  the 
spirit  knoweth  pot  that  which  appertaineth  to  blood ; as  saith  the 
Apostle  : “ The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against 
the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  one  to  another ” (Gal.  v.  17).  But  in 
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the  relation  before  us  there  is  a voluntary  and  more  sacred  bond  of 
union,  which,  without  consanguinity,  createth  an  intimate  spiritual  kin- 
dred between  these  persons.  Therefore , we  adjudge  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  rule  of  law  prevails  between  sons  and  daughters  by  natural 
law  and  by  adoption,  so  there  shall  be  no  connubium  between  those  to 
whom  this  spiritual  kindred  extends.  For  if  marriage  cannot  be  con- 
tracted by  those  who  are  united  in  the  bond  of  adoption,  how  much 
the  less  may  this  be  between  those  who  are  tied  together  in  the  celestial 
sacrament  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost ! For  he  who  by  divine 
appointment  is  called  to  be  my  father  or  my  brother  is  so  in  a far 
more  intimate  manner  than  he  whom  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  have  made  of 
kin  to  me.  Thus  we  hold  ourselves  more  especially  bound  to  separate 
from  all  carnal  conjunction  those  who  have  been  joined  to  each  other 
in  the  bond  of  heavenly  love  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  in  the  case 
of  those  whom  carnal  kindred,  and  the  changeable  will  of  corrupt 
and  fallen  man,,  have  joined  together.”  (Grot.  Caus.  xxx.  q.  iii.  c.  1 ; 
Richtery  i.  955.) 

It  is  singular  that  this  baseless  analogy  should  derive  countenance 
from  the  more  enlightened  decisions  of  Justinian’s  lawyers.  That  em- 
peror decreed  that  no  person  should  marry  a female  to  whom  he  had 
stood  sponsor — “ because,”  says  the  edict,  “ no  consideration  can  more 
effectually  introduce  the  relation  of  paternity  between  them,  or  form  a 
more  serious  impediment  to  matrimony,  than  the  case  in  which  men’s 
souls  are  by  the  immediate  act  of  God  coupled  together  in  the  reciprocal 
bond  of  holy  love.”  (Cod.  Jus.  lib.  v.  tit.  iv.  1.  26.)  In  the  seventh 
century  the  council  of  the  Trullum  (a.d.  691)  recognised  the  impedi- 
ment of  spiritual  affinity.  (Concil.  Trull,  can.  53 ; Fleury,  tom.  ix.  p. 
117.)  This  council  prohibited  the  marriage  of  a widowed  mother  with 
the  godfather  of  her  children,  “ because  the  spiritual  affinity  is  more 
intimate  than  the  corporeal.”  The  same  persuasion  existed  in  the  Latin 
church.  We  find  in  Gratian’s  Decretum,  under  the  names  of  popes^ 
Deus-dedit  (a.d.  614)  and  Zachary  (a.d.  741),  a decretal  purporting 
that  a man  shall  not  allow  his  son  to  marry  a woman  to  whom  he  (the 
father)  has  been  sponsor,  because  they  have  by  the  act  of  God  become 
brother  and  sister.  (Grat.  Caus.  xxx.  q.  iii.;  Richter , i.  p.  955.) 

When  this  impression  had  once  taken  possession  of  men’s  minds, 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  multiply  the  impediments  to  marriage,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  predicaments  .of  consanguinity  and  adoption : 
thus,  a man  might  not  marry  consecutively  two  godmothers  of  the 
same  child,  for  they  were  sisters  by  spiritual  relation  (Grat.  Decret. 
Caus.  xxx.  q.  iv.  c.  1,  2 ; ibid.  p.  957) ; neither  could  a husband  and 
wife  be  sponsors  for  the  same  infant,  for  thereby  the  purity  of  the 
spiritual  affinity  suffered  pollution,  as  much  as  if  a man  and  his  sister 
should  live  together  in  marriage.  (Id.  ibid.  c.  6.)  And  although  a man 
who  should  by  chance,  and  without  any  previous  knowledge,  happen  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  co-sponsors,  was  to  be  permitted  to  live 
with  her  in  decent  matrimony,  yet  in  all  other  cases,  such  a marriage 
was  to  be  regarded  as  incestuous — and  that  the  more  emphatically,  be- 
cause the  violation  of  the  spiritual  was  more  highly  criminal  than  that 
vol.  iv.  F F 
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of  the  carnal  kindred.  (Cone.  Tribur.  ap.  Grot.  Caus.  xxx.q.  iii.  c.  7 ; ibid, 
p.  956.) 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  however,  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  upon  the  heads  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  had  not  yet  been  re- 
duced to  that  systematic  form  they  afterwards  acquired.  The  princi- 
ples had  to  be  extracted  from  single  edicts,  dicta,  and  examples.  The 
Decretum  of  Gratian  has  been  already  described  in  vol.  ii.  c.  12,  p. 
450  et  sqq.  of  this  work.  It  contains  all  that  had  been  up  to  his  time 
determined  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Yet  we  may  clearly  discern, 
from  the  materials  he  furnishes,  that  it  was  the  matured  intention  of 
decretalists  and  canonists  to  extend  the  impediments  to  matrimony  to 
all  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  which  it  was  thought  human 
memory  could  compute  ; and  that  the  limit  of  legal  inquiry  ought  to 
be  the  seventh  degree  reckoned  by  generations,  and  not  by  persons. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  tolerably  certain,  that  these  impediments  were 
originally  derived  by  the  clergy  from  the  civil  law  itself ; and  that,  in 
process  of  time,  the  genuine  codes  of  that  law  having  fallen  into  disuse, 
or  become  known  only  through  mutilated  extracts,  or  imperfect  and 
impure  abridgments,  the  church  dealt  with  it  pretty  much  at  her  plea- 
sure ; making  it  speak  her  own  language,  and,  in  the  matter  of  impedi- 
ments to  matrimony,  construing  it  so  as  to  increase  them  to  a scarcely 
credible  extent.  At  a later  period,  trees  or  tables  of  consanguinity  and 
affinity  were  framed,  and  the  scheme  of  prohibition  reduced  to  precise 
rules.  Yet  even  then  the  difficulties  and  intricacies  of  the  inquiries 
requisite  to  their  proper  application,  and  the  evasions  and  abuses  all 
this  gave  rise  to,  were  too  much  even  for  ecclesiastical  industry  and  in- 
genuity ; and  the  degrees  of  prohibition  were  limited  by  pope  Inno- 
cent III.,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  fourth  generation  of  collateral 
consanguinity  and  of  affinity.  Yet,  even  with  this  important  retro- 
gression, the  restrictions  upon  marriage  were  found  numerous  enough 
to  furnish  ample  and  profitable  occupation  to  the  Roman  curia. 


No.  III. — Book  X.  c.  iii.  p.  231. 

Disputation  held  at  Milan,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  between  the  advocates 
and  the  opponents  of  sacerdotal  marriage;  from  Landulph.  Mediol.  Hist.  lib. 
iii.  c.  21  et  sqq.,  Mur . tom.  iv.  p.*108. 

On  the  part  of  the  married  clergy  four  advocates  appeared, — viz.,  the 
archdeacon  Guibert,  Ambrosius  Biffus,  the  cardinal-deacon  Orderic, 
and  the  dean  Andrew.  On  the  other  side  appeared,  Ariald,  Landulph, 
and  Aginulph. 

On  behalf  of  the  wived  clergy  it  was  contended  : 

1.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  by  Ambrose  and  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  forbid  the  putting  asunder  of  man  and  wife ; 
neither  is  any  distinction  made  in  either  of  these  authorities  between 
clerk  and  layman.  For,  according  to  the  apostle  Peter  (1  Fet.  ii.  5), 
all  the  true  sons  of  the  church  are  priests,  and  live  under  one  and  the 
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same  law ; so  that  what  is  chastity  in  the  layman  is  equally  so  in  the 
priest.  Moreover,  the  Gospel  commands  that  a man  shall  quit  father 
and  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh 
(Matt.  xix.  5,  Mark  x.  8 ; see  also  1 Cor.  vi.  16,  Eph.  v.  31)  ; and 
more  than  this,  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife  causeth  her  to 
commit  adultery  (Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  9 ; Luke  xvi.  8).  But  those  who 
so  act  as  to  cause  sin  in  others  are  themselves  guilty  of  as  great  a sin 
before  God.  The  prohibition  to  marry  is  therefore,  in  both  cases,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God  and  to  the  precepts  of  the  fathers,  more  parti- 
cularly of  Ambrose,  Augustin,  and  Jerome. 

2.  The  forbidding  to  marry  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  which 
in  this  respect  is  confirmed  by  the  revealed  law.  The  law  of  nature 
does  not  tolerate  celibacy  ; it  drives  men  into  marriage  ; and  therefore 
the  apostle  Paul  calls  it  an  honourable  estate.  When  excess  is  com- 
mitted, it  is  not  the  sex,  but  the  person,  that  sins  ; for  the  sex  is  holy. 
The  attempt,  therefore,  to  abolish  sex  is  both  foolish  and  sinful ; for  no 
man  can  change  nature  but  the  God  of  nature ; men  may  strive  against 
it  in  words,  but  cannot  thereby  change  the  joint  appointment  of  God 
and  nature.  Therefore  the  former  ratifies  and  sanctifies  the  dictate  of 
the  latter,  by  and  through  the  cardinal  precept,  “ Let  a man  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one 
flesh.” 

3.  Chastity  is  not  a natural  gift , — it  exists  in  a man  only  by  the 
special  grace  of  God ; it  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  any  human  strength ; 
neither  is  it  given  to  all  men  to  be  chaste.  “ I would,”  saith  St.  Paul, 
“that  all  men  were  like  unto  myself ; but  God  giveth  to  each  one  his 
peculiar  gift ....  but  I say  to  the  unmarried  and  the  widows,  it  is 
good  for  them  to  remain  as  I am  ; but  if  they  cannot  contain,  let  them 
marry,  for  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn”  (Rom.  vii.  14,  15). 
Therefore,  according  to  the  same  apostle,  the  forbidding  to  marry  is  a 
great  sin,  and  a sign  of  the  evil  times  of  apostasy,  and  giving  heed  to 
false  spirits,  lying,  and  hypocrisy,  which  were  to  come  (1  Tim.  iv.  1-4). 
So  also  St.  Ambrose  : “ It  is  not  left  to  men’s  choice  whether  they  will 
marry  or  not.  God  made  the  sexes  for  each  other ; therefore  no  man 
dare  to  say,  ‘ I will  not  marry;’  for  unto  all  it  is  not  given  to  practise 
virginity  or  widowhood.” 

4.  Marriage  is  a remedy  against  sin . For,  though  chastity  be  a 
great  and  excellent  gift,  yet  St.  Paul,  describing  man  in  general,  saith  : 
“We  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual;  but  I — that  is,  I as  man — am 
carnal,  sold  under  sin ; for  that  which  I allow  I do  not ; for  what  I 
would  I do  not,  but  what  I hate,  that  I do.  If,  then,  I do  that  which  I 
would  not,  I consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good”  (Rom.  vii.  14, 15, 16) ; 
in  other  words,  “ I honour  and  consent  to  be  bound  by  the  law,  because 
of  my  human  frailty.”  Chastity,  indeed,  is  the  law  spiritual,  and  con- 
trary to  the  carnal  law  of  the  body,  and  therefore  not  given  to  man  as 
carnal,  but  as  spiritual  only.  Accordingly,  the  same  apostle  directs 
that,  “ though  it  be  good  not  to  touch  a woman,  yet,  to  avoid  fornica- 
tion, let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  every  wife  her  own  husband” 
(1  Cor.  vii.  1,  2).  Therefore,  we  conclude,  marriage  is  the  proper  re- 
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medy  against  evil  concupiscence, — a remedy  appointed  alike  by  the 
law  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  human  society. 

5.  The  forbidding  to  marry  is  a manifest  breach  of  the  great  law  of 
charity ; and  it  is  as  much  so  in  the  case  of  the  priest  as  of  the  layman. 
For  though  a man,  feeling  within  him  the  strength  of  the  spirit,  and 
thereby  resolving  to  preserve  his  virginity,  doeth  well ; yet  you  should 
beware  how  you  attempt  to  drive  men  into  chastity.  It  cannot  be 
spontaneous  in  all ; and,  verily,  God  setteth  no  value  upon  forced  ser- 
vices. Such  chastity  hath  no  merit  in  it, — for,  after  all,  where  it  is 
spontaneous  it  is  the  mere  gift  of  God,  and  when  ye  have  done  all,  ye 
shall  say  ye  are  but  unprofitable  servants  ; but  if  it  be  involuntary  or 
compulsory,  beware  how  you  fling  open  the  floodgates  of  perjury  and 
hypocrisy ; for  thereby  ye  shall  sin  both  against  God  and  man, — ye 
shall  openly  break  the  great  law  of  charity.  They,  therefore,  who 
really  and  truly  possess  this  great  gift  of  chastity,  let  them  reflect  that, 
instead  of  throwing  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  weaker  brethren, 
it  is  their  special  duty  to  support  and  aid  them  against  the  solicitations 
of  the  flesh ; that,  rather  than  exult  in  the  attainment  of  higher  spi- 
ritual perfection,  rather  than  revel  in  self-righteousness  and  spiritual 
conceit,  they  should  take  to  heart  the  divine  law  of  charity,  which 
teacheth  gentleness,  and  forbearance,  and  kindness.  For  inasmuch  as, 
by  reason  of  the  law  of  the  flesh,  which  reigns  in  our  mortal  bodies, 
and  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  spirit,  leading  us  captives  unto  sm, 
all  men  cannot  attain  to  this  divine  resmblance  (this  similitude  to  the 
divine  nature,  as  chastity  was  universally  deemed  to  be);  therefore  saith 
St.  Ambrose,  pursuant  to  St.  Paul’s  principle : “ Marry  rather  than 
commit  sin ; and,  in  order  that  we  may  escape  the  toils  of  spiritual 
death  into  which  the  flesh  propelleth  us,  let  us  incur  the  lesser  evil , that 
we  may  avoid  the  greater .” 

* 6.  Though  marriage  be  in  no  wise  sinful,  yet  it  is  ordained  that  a 
priest  shall  heave  but  one  wife.  And  saith  St.  Ambrose : 11  The  priest 
shall  not  be  debarred  from  marriage  ; for  that  consisteth  not  with  the 
precept  of  St.  Paul,  which  directs  that  a bishop  shall  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  that  he  may  enjoy  marriage  in  • chastity.”  You,  however, 
say,  “Let  the  priest  who  marries  at  all  be  at  once  put  out  of  the 
church.”  And  we  say  the  same,  if  he  marry  aft&i'  ordination ; but  if 
before,  let  him  not  be  separated  from  his  wife.  And  to  this  rule  let 
him  be  held,  and  he  shall  be  blameless  and  without  taint  of  impurity ; 
neither  shall  he  forfeit  his  priesthood.  Moreover,  the  Lord  hath  said, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  “Let  my  servants  be  once  married;”® 
and  again:  “He — the  priest — shall  take  a wife  in  her  virginity” 
(Lev.  xxi.  13)  ; and  St.  Ambrose  addeth  : “ He — the  priest — shall 
marry  once,  but  shall  not  reiterate  marriage,  but  shall  have  but  one 
wife ;”  and  St.  J erome  recommendeth  that  a priest  be  adorned  with 
the  virtue  of  virginity,  or  that  he  live  in  strict  monogamy.  It  is, 
therefore,  praiseworthy  to  recommend  chastity  to  the  priest  and  the 
deacon ; but  not  without  regard  for  the  universal  law  of  charity,  or 

a We  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  Old  Testament  this  passage  is  to  be 
found. 
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without  considering  that  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  be  chaste,  for 
that  chastity  is  the  special  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

7.  But  is  not  this  violent  zeal  against  incontinence  the  mere  off- 
spring of  spiritual  pride  ? You  who  would  tear  our  wives  from  our 
arms,  are  you  more  righteous  than  the  apostles,  more  holy  than  the 
prophets,  more  pure  than  the  patriarchs  1 You  who,  rejecting  the 
great  law  of  charity,  disdain  persuasion,  and  strive,  by  pikes  and 
bludgeons,  by  blows  and  threatenings,  to  deprive  us  of  a privilege 
which  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  the  uniform  practice  of  our  prede- 
cessors, have,  in  compassion  to  the  frailty  of  our  nature , conferred  upon 
us  ! You  insult  us  by  the  application  to  us  of  the  words,  “ Fornicators 
and  adulterers  God  shall  judge.”  But  have  you  the  hardihood  to  call 
adulterers  and  fornicators  those  who  for  periods  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  have  lived  together  as  men  and  wives  with  honour  and  repute 
among  all  men  ? Dare  you  thus  to  hold  up  to  scorn  and  hatred  these 
your  fellow-Christians — partakers  of  the  same  baptism,  holding  the 
same  faith,  bought  with  the  same  blood,  and  living,  like  many  among 
yourselves,  honestly  and  soberly  with  one  wife  ? Or  is  it  true,  as  we 
have  heard  tell  of  some  of  you,  that  you  hold  the  abominable  doctrine 
of  him  of  Monteforte,  that  men  ought  to  have  no  intercourse  with 
women,  but  that  the  human  race  should  be  propagated  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  bees  ?b  Man  here  below  is  an  imperfect  creature ; yet  God 
loveth  us,  not  for  what  we  are,  but  for  what  we  shall  be  hereafter. 
Here  on  earth  we  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be  ; but  you  would  make 
us  worse  than  we  are,  by  depriving  us  of  those  liberties  which,  by  reason 
of  our  very  imperfection , are  essential  to  our  preservation  from  still 
deeper  corruption. 

8.  But  you  ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  the  outward  acts,  but  that 
which  proceeds  from  within,  which  defileth  a man  ; such  acts  are  mur- 
ders, adulteries,  perjuries.  Yet  these  are  the  dispositions  you  would 
engender  in  our  minds  by  taking  away  the  means  of  lawful  indulgence. 
But  the  fathers  of  the  church,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Gregory  (the 
Great),  knew  better  than  you,  and  conceded  the  lesser , to  avoid  the 
greater  evil.  And  how  terrible  is  that  evil ! Have  you  not  already 
witnessed  the  horrible  effects  of  forced  celibacy  since  the  clergy  have,  in 
consequence  of  your  violence,  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  wives  ? 
Is  it  not  notorious  that,  in  cleansing  the  great  water-cistern  of  the 
theatre  this  very  year,  the  bones  of  many  children,  untimely  murdered 
to  conceal  their  birth,  have  been  found?  Such  crimes  as  these  must 
become  common  if  you  persist  in  your  insane  warfare  against  God  and 
nature.  Nay,  crimes  of  all  kinds,  murders  and  perjuries  for  the  love 


b We  can  find  no  account  of  this 
Monteforte.  He  was  probably  a leader 
of  the  Patarines,  who  are  said  to  have 
held  many  singular,  and  some  disgust- 
ing opinions.  As  long,  however,  as 
they  were  useful  in  supporting  the  pa- 
al  reformers,  they  were  caressed  and 
attered  ; when  they  ceased  to  be  use  • 
ful,  they  became  heretics.  We  cannot 
trust  the  papal  accounts  of  these  or  any 
other  reputed  heretics.  They  after- 


wards seem  to  have  melted  into  the  Al- 
bigensian  and  Waldensian  sects,  and  to 
have  partaken  of  the  persecutions  they 
endured.  It  is  very  likely  that  some 
strange  ideas  circulated  among  them. 
Attempts  to  suppress  by  violence  the 
ordinary  demands  of  nature  are  always 
attended  with  inconveniences  of  the  like 
kind.  See  Pagi,  Annal.  ad  Baron,  an. 
1058,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  139-142.  See  also 
Du  Cange , Gloss.,  voc.  “Patarini.” 
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of  women, — adulteries,  fornications,  breaches  of  holy  tows,  will  become 
matters  of  daily  occurrence.  And  thus,  by  preventing  one  lawful 
union,  you  make  an  hundred  harlots,  fornicators,  and  adulterers ; for 
many  of  your  followers  will  avail  themselves  of  your  license  to  get  rid 
of  their  wives,  not  that  they  may  live  in  holy  chastity,  but  that  they 
may  have  abundant  opportunity  stealthily  to  indulge  in  filthy  lusts. 

We  have  here  brought  together  the  arguments  of  the  wived  clergy 
in  one  view,  in  order  to  avoid  the  prolixity  and  the  frequent  repetitions 
in  the  original  account  of  Landulph  (Mediol.  Hist . lib.  iii.  c.  xxii.-xxvi. 
p.  109-114).  We  subjoin  here  the  answer  of  their  opponents  : 

“ It  is  not  inconsistent,”  say  they,  “ with  the  great  law  of  charity 
to  reprove  and  bring  back  an  erring  brother  to  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness, whether  he  be  gone  astray  through  remissness  or  through  the 
infirmity  of  nature.  In  the  case  before  us,  you  palliate  the  error 
by  some  pretence  of  marriage ; but  this  proceeding  is  rather  cruelty 
than  charity,  and  carries  its  own  condemnation  along  with  it.  For  he 
who  exerciseth  charity  in  such  wise  as  to  lose  sight  of  righteousness,  is 
no  disciple  of  true  charity.  Thus  St.  Augustin  saith,  ‘If  thy  brother 
hath  a wound  in  his  body  which  he  desires  to  conceal  because  he  fears 
the  surgeon’s  knife,  would  it  not  be  a cruelty  to  help  him  to  hide  it  V 
Would  you  not  be  deemed  merciless  rather  than  charitable  1 You  say 
that  there  are  very  few  persons  of  a chaste  mind  and  body,  and  that 
very  few  priests  indeed  are  virgins  ; but  we,  for  our  part,  would  rather 
be  crowned  with  the  few  in  Christ,  than  with  the  many  be  thrust  into 
outer  darkness.  But  woe  unto  you  if  ye  would  walk  in  two  paths  at 
once  ; woe  unto  you  if  ye  cannot  say  with  the  Psalmist,  - 1 have  chosen 
thy  way  of  truth,  I have  not  forgotten  thy  commandments,  O Lord !’ 
Let  us  therefore  give  the  honour  to  God ; let  us  bear  Him  in  our  souls 
and  in  our  bodies  ; and  in  all  our  acts  let  us  be,  like  the  apostle,  cruci- 
fied unto  the  world,  and  the  world  unto  us;  yea,  let  us  love  Him  in 
our  bodies  as  well  as  in  our  souls.  True  charity  purifieth  us  from  the 
carnal  affections ; and  as  death  divideth  the  soul  from  the  body,  so  true 
charity  setteth  free  the  spirit  from  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh. 
Therefore,  when  a man  is  perfect  in  charity,  there  remaineth  no  taint 
of  vice  in  him.  You  tell  us  St.  Guibert  hath  said,  ‘ When  thou  art 
bound  to  a wife,  seek  not  to  be  divorced  from  her.’  But  why  did  you 
not  cite  the  sequel  of  the  passage — ‘ but  if  ye  be  free  from  a wife,  do 
not  seek  to  have  one’]  The  apostle  Paul  indeed  says,  ‘Let  every 
one  have  his  own  wife.’  And  we  say  the  same ; but  we  add— every 
one  to  whom  it  is  permitted  to  have  a wife . But  hear  ye,  brethren, 
what  the^  same  apostle  prescribes : ‘ Brethren,  we  are  debtors  to  live 
not  after  the  flesh , but  after  the  spirit.  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye 
shall  die ; but  if  through  the  spirit  ye  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live.*  Again  : St.  Ambrose,  whom  you  have  so  often 
quoted  for  your  own  purposes,  says  expressly  that  the  permission  to 
procreate  children  while  in  the  priesthood  is  not  within  the  apostolic 
license ; for  that  that  license  toucheth  only  the  case  of  such  priests 
who  were  married  before  orders,  but  not  of  those  who  continue  to  live 
in  the  married  state  afterwards  j neither  can  such  persons  shelter  them- 
selves under  it;  for,  saith  the  apostle,  ‘he  that  fighteth  for  God  med- 
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dleth  not  with  carnal  things,  that  he  may  truly  serve  Him  whose  ser- 
vant he  is.* c And  again,  he  saith  to  Timothy,  * Keep  thyself  chaste  * 
(1  Tim.  v.  22  : Lavrov  ayvov  nrjpei,  ‘keep  thyself  pure*  Scldeusner ). 
And  so  verily  you  must ; for  it  were  a horrible  thing  to  behold  the 
same  hand  which  hath  but  lately  served  the  work  of  conjugal  inter- 
course, holding  between  its  unclean  fingers  the  immaculate  sacrifice, 
and  so  offering  it  up  unto  God.  For  the  priest  is  called  the  angel  of 
the  Lord.  And  again,  6 The  lips  of  the  priest  should  keep  knowledge, 
and  the  people  should  seek  the  law  from  his  mouth,  for  he  is  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts”  {Mai.  ii.  7).  So  likewise  the  sacred  canons 
decree  that  the  priest  who  shall  take  a wife  shall  be  deposed  ; for  it  is 
requisite  that  the  priest  should  be  pure  and  without  spot , living  in  a state 
of  perpetual  purity;  because,  if  he  be  polluted  by  the  uncleanness  of  a 
woman,  or  by  his  own,  he  cannot  offer  the  holocaust  unto  God.  No- 
thing, therefore,  remaineth  but  that  we  speedily  regain  the  right  path, 
and  continue  in  it,  swerving  neither  to  the' right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 
You,  brethren,  stand  there  over  against  us  like  men  in  full  panoply, 
with  your  books  of  reference,  your  apparatus  of  warfare,  around  you ; 
but  the  simple  truth  from  our  lips  shall  turn  your  shields  of  proof  into 
gourd-leaves,  and  your  swords  of  steel  into  laths  of  lead.” 


No.  IY. — Book  X.  c.  vi.  p.  297. 

Supposititious  letter  of  king  Henry  IV.  to  pope  Gregory  VII. 

This  letter,  as  stated  in  the  text,  is  inserted  in  the  Registrum  Greg.  VII. 
between  the  29th  and  30th  epistles  of  the  first  book,  but  has  no  num- 
ber or  date. 

It  is  addressed  as  follows : 

“Vigilantissimo  et  desiderantissimo  domno  papse  Gregorio  apos- 
tolica  dignitate  coelitus  insignito  Henricus  Romanorum  Dei  gratis  rex 
debiti  famulatus  jidelissimam  exhibitionem.” 

In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  age  the  term  “ famulus,”  from  which 
u famulatus”  is  derived,  was  used  in  several  different  senses, — denoting 
a serf  or  slave,  an  esquire  to  a knight,  a gentleman  of  the  household,  a 
sub- vassal  (see  Du  Cange , Gloss,  ad  voces  “ famulamen,”  “ famulares,” 
“ famulatus,”  “ famulatura,”  “ famulus,”  and  other  words  of  the  like 
derivation) ; all  implying  the  ideas  of  subordination  and  service.  The 
term  “ fidelis”  signified  the  state  of  feudal  obligation  towards  a superior 
lord.  Here  is  a close  translation  of  the  letter : 

“ Inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  and  continue  to  be  rightly  administered  in  Christ,  must  always 
stand  in  need  of  His  vicarious  help,  it  is  doubtless  necessary,  O my 
lord  and  most  loving  father,  that  no  kind  of  dissension  should  subsist 
between  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should  be  in  the  closest 
manner,  and  indeed  indissolubly,  made  to  adhere  to  each  other  by  the 
cement  of  Christ  ( Christi  glutino) ; for  thus,  and  not  otherwise,  shall 

c In  allusion,  probably,  to  Bom.  ?i.  16-22. 
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they  be  preserved  in  the  bonds  of  perfect  charily  and  peace,  and  in  the 
concord  of  Christian  unity,  and  the  stability  of  ecclesiastical  religion  be 
at  the  same  time  secured.  But  we,  to  whose  lot,  by  divine  permission^ 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  hath  for  some  time  past  fallen,  have  not, 
as  we  ought,  in  all  things  dispensed  legal  justice  and  exhibited  legitimate 
honour  to  the  priesthood ; we,  to  wit,  who,  as  the  avengers  of  the  power 
given  to  us  by  God,  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain,  have  not  always,  as  of 
right  we  ought  to  have  done,  by  judicial  censure  unsheathed  it  against 
culprits.  But  now  we,  by  the  divine  mercy,  being  in  some  degree 
conscience-smitten  and  turned  to  a better  mind  (in  nos  reversi),  do, 
by  accusing  ourselves,  confess  our  former  sins  to  your  most  indulgent 
paternity ; hoping  from  you  in  the  Lord  that  we,  being  by  your  apos- 
tolical authority  absolved,  may  merit  justification.  Alas  1 full  of  crime 
we  are,  and  very  wretched ; for,  partly  through  the  impulses  of  seduc- 
tive^ boyhood, — partly  through  the  liberty  given  us  by  our  commanding 
station  and  imperial  authority, — partly,  also,  by  the  beguiling  deceits 
of  those  whose  counsels  we,  being  but  too  easily  misled,  have  followed, — 
we  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  you,  and  are  no  longer  worthy 
to  be  called  your  son.  For  not  only  have  we  usurped  the  things  of  the 
church,  not  defending  them  as  it  was  our  duty  to  do,  but  have  likewise 
sold  the  same  to  any  one  we  liked,  unworthy  though  he  were,  and 
steeped  in  the  bitterness  of  simoniacal  gall, — men  coming  not  in  hy 
the  door,  but  entering  from  without.  But  now,  because  we  cannot  by 
ourselves,  and  without  your  authority,  reform  the  churches,  we  do,  on 
our  own  behalf  and  that  of  our  whole  people,  most  earnestly  implore 
both  your  counsel  and  your  aid ; that  your  precept  therein  may  he 
most  studiously  observed  in  all  things.  And  now,  first  and  foremost, 
for  the  church  of  Milan,  which  by  our  fault  hath  fallen  into  error,  we 
pray  that,  by  apostolical  ordinance,  it  may  be  corrected ; and  that,  after 
that , the  authority  of  your  sentence  may  go  forth  to  correct  the  rest. 
Therefore  we  in  all  things  will,  God  willing,  not  be  wanting  unto  you  \ 
earnestly  requesting  the  same  from  your  paternity,  that  you  will  always 
be  kindly  ready  to  our  help  in  all  things.  It  shall  be  no  long  time 
before  you  shall  receive  our  letters  by  the  hands  of  our  most  faithful 
servants,  from  which,  please  God,  you  shall  hear  at  greater  length  what 
further  we  have  to  say.” 

The  tone  of  this  letter  is  that  of  a repentant  sinner  kneeling  before 
ms  offended  Maker,  and  confessing  a total  inability,  without  His  grace 
assisting  him,  to  amend  what  he  has  done  amiss.  This  substitution  of 
the  grace  of  the  holy  see  for  the  grace  of  God  is  so  palpably  Gregorian 
as.  ^i°  i°  a s^ronS  suspicion  of  forgery.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Chancery  style  of  Rome  at  this  period  will  notice  in  it  a 
marked  identity  of  composition  and  expression  with  those  of  the  Gre- 
gorian letters.  And  further,  comparing  it  with  genuine  Germanic  pro- 
ductions of  the  age,  they  will  be  still  more  struck  with  the  differences 
they  exhibit.  Though  we  often  remark  in  these  latter  writings  ex- 
pressions  of  profound  respect,  and  even  of  the  deepest  submission  to 
see>  “iere  *s  J10*  a trace  in  them  of  that  shameless  identification 
o God Is i attributes  with  those  of  His  supposed  vicar,  so  conspicuous  in 
the  writings  of  Gregory  VII. 
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It  is  true  that  Gregory  afterwards  often  appealed  to  promises  and 
professions  received  from  king  Henry  ; but  these  complaints  are  con- 
veyed in  language  so  vague  and  general  as  to  afford  no  good  reason  to 
refer  them  to  this  or  any  other  document  under  the  king’s  hand.  If 
Gregory  had  been  in  possession  of  any  such  letter,  nothing  would  have 
been  easier  than  to  republish  and  to  circulate  it,  in  justification  of  his 
claim  to  unconditional  obedience,  and  the  absolute  surrender  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  empire  to  his  will  and  pleasure. 

Again,  the  letter  is  said  to  have  been  written  when  the  king’s  affairs 
were  in  the  deepest  state  of  depression,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  pope’s  assistance  against  his  domestic  enemies,  after  the  breach 
of  the  treaty  of  Gerstungen  by  the  Saxons.  Yet  it  contains  no  allusion 
to  that  object,  but  rather  wears  the  appearance  of  a spontaneous  confes- 
sion, wrung  from  the  king  by  the  stress  of  pure  conscientious  remorse 
and  contrition. 

But,  in  truth,  the  king’s  affairs  were  not  at  that  moment  in  so  des- 
perate a state  as  to  drive  him  to  that  unconditional  surrender  of  all  his 
secular  rights  in  the  church,  implied,  or  intended  to  be  implied,  in  this 
letter.  The  treaty  of  Gerstungen  had  disgusted  the  most  important 
members  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  in  a great  degree  reconciled  them 
with  the  king.  In  fact,  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Germany  went  on  im- 
proving throughout  the  year  1074;  and  in  June  1075  the  event  of  the 
battle  of  Hohenberg  flung  his  Saxon  enemies  at  his  feet.  Thus  we  are 
at  a loss  for  any  adequate  motive  for  the  surrender  in  question ; and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  letter  was  never  afterwards  produced 
in  evidence  against  him,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  independently  of 
the  internal  testimony  against  its  authenticity,  there  exists  an  historical 
improbability  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  over. 

Professor  Stenzel,  on  the  authority  of  Voigt's  Life  of  Gregory  VII., 
is  inclined  to  regard  the  letter  as  genuine  (Gesch.  d.  Frank.  Kaiser, 
vol.  i.  p.  348)  ; but  Luden  thinks  the  objections  against  it  insuperable. 
The  former  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  transactions  at  Canossa,  though 
they  occurred  nearly  three  years  afterwards,  make  it  probable  that 
Henry  had  previously  committed  himself  to  the  full  extent  to  the 
pope,  after  the  mortifying  treaty  of  Gerstungen,  and  with  a view  to 
immediate  revenge  upon  his  Saxon  enemies.  Luden  observes  that  the 
argument  drawn  in  its  favour  from  the  letter  written  by  Gregory  to 
Herlimbald  of  Milan,  informing  him  of  the  favourable  dispositions  of 
the  king  at  this  point  of  time  (see  Reg.  lib.  i.  ep.  25),  is  inconclusive; 
and  that,  rather  than  affording  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  it 
is  more  likely  to  have  suggested  the  forgery  (see  Luden , Gesch.  d. 
Deutsch.  vol.  viii.  note  at  p.  715).  He  is,  however,  of  opinion  that 
some  letters  must  have  come  into  the  pope’s  hands  containing  assur- 
ances highly  acceptable  to  him  at  the  time. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RUPTURE  AND  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  HENRY  IY.  AND 
GREGORY  VIL 

The  problem  of  the  papacy — Pope  Gregory’s  view  of  the  relation  of  the  chnrch 
to  the  world — The  church  a visible  divinity — Italian  complaint  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  Canossa — Dilemma  of  Henry  IV. — Impolitic  harshness  of  Gregory — 
Henry  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the  pope— Mutual  schemes  and  suspicions — 
Alarm  and  gathering  in  Germany — Case  of  the  confederates  against  Gregory 
— his  explanations — The  confederates  dissatisfied  with  the  pope's  explanations 
— Defection  of  Henry  IV. — Revived  popularity  of  Henry  in  Italy — Instruc- 
tions of  Gregory  to  his  legates,  &c. — The  confederates  propose  to  dethrone 
Henry — Equivocal  reply  of  the  pope — Convention  of  Forchheim — Message  of 
the  legates — Reply — Proceedings  of  the  convention  for  the  election  of  a new 
king — Election  of  Rodolfof  Swabia — Capitulation — Unpopularity  of  Rodolf — 
Popular  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  married  clergy— Ascendency  of  Gregory 
in  Rome — King  Henry  puts  the  sincerity  of  Gregory  to  the  test — Henry  again 
in  Germany — Defections  from  Rodolf  s cause— Gregory  interposes  as  arbiter 
between  the  rival  kings — His  commission  to  his  legates — The  pope  the  judge 
of  princes — Groundless  pretensions  of  Gregory — Insidious  character  of  his 
proposals — The  civil  war  in  Germany — The  papal  legate  excommunicates  and 
formally  deposes  king  Henry— Ambiguous  policy  of  the  pope — Embarrassing 
position  of  Gregory— Remonstrance  of  the  Saxons — Gregory  stands  upon  the 
act  of  reference  of  both  parties — Great  synod  at  Rome — Indecision  of  the  pope — 
Adjudication  and  decree  of  pacification — Questionable  impartiality  of  Gregory 
’ — Solemn  decree  against  lay  investiture — Equivocal  conduct  of  Henry  IV. — 
—Renewal  of  the  civil  war  in  Germany — The  Saxons  challenge  the  pope  to 
ratify  the  deposition  of  Henry — The  remonstrances  of  the  Saxon  party — In- 
dignation of  the  Saxons,  and  conduct  of  the  papal  emissaries— November 
synod  of  1078 — Reiterated  decree  against  lay  investiture. 


By  this  time  a pretty  complete  manual  of  papal  su- 
premacy had  been  published,  and  practically  The  problem 
explained  to  the  world.  The  capitulation  ofofthe pap^y- 
Canossa  seems  to  mark  a point  beyond  which  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  soar.  The  problem  which  still  re- 
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mained  to  be  solved  was,  how  to  sustain  this  flight  of 
prerogative — how  to  adapt  the  whole  frame  of  society  to 
the  elaborated  scheme ; in  other  words,  how  so  to  manage 
matters,  that  kings,  princes,  constitutions,  and  peoples, 
should  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tractable  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  God’s  visible  representative  resident 
at  Rome. 

The  more  enlightened  morality  of  modern  times  takes 
Po  Gre-  110  mafer^  distinction  between  the  duty  to  God 
gory’s  view  and  the  duty  to  man — between  our  religious 
th®  J*]a'  and  our  social  duties.  We  attach  no  greater 
church  to  obligation  to  serve  God  than  to  do  good  to  His 
the  world.  creatures.  We  regard  the  service  of  both  as 
parts  of  the  same  general  legislation ; and  when  we  speak 
of  a higher  duty  towards  the  Creator,  we  do  so  only  be- 
cause that  duty  includes  ever}7  other.*  Neither  were  they 
ever  considered  apart  from  each  other  by  Him  who  taught 
that  a breach  of  our  duty  towards  society  is  equally  a 
breach  of  our  duty  towards  the  great  Author  of  human 
associations.  But  when  the  belief  that  the  world,  or  man 
in  the  mass,  is  the  enemy  to  be  subdued,  the  church  the 
conquering  power  of  God  upon  earth,  had  grown  into 
a principle  and  motive  of  action,  a great  step  was  made 
towards  the  severance  of  the  two  great  obligations.  The 
precept  to  u obey  God  rather  than  man”  received  a new 
construction.  The  church  and  civil  society  were  placed 
in  hostile  array  against  each  other ; the  church  was  holy ; 
the  world  profane : the  voice  of  the  church  was  the  voice 
of  God ; the  voice  of  associated  man  was  that  of  the 
prince  of  whom  man  is  by  nature  the  servant  and  the 
slave.  This  malign  view  of  the  human  character  in  its 
relation  to  the  church  withdrew  the  spiritual  and  the  na- 
tural constituents  of  society  to  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  each  other.  The  theoretical  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  His  adversary  the  world  must  ever  be  at 
war.  No  rational  issue  could  be  proposed  but  that  of 
conflict  and  conquest ; the  world  must  sink  into  a state 
of  subjection  to  tne  church,  or  she  must  perish ) the  gates 

* Con£  1 John  iii  17,  and  iv.  20,21. 
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of  hell  must  prevail  against  her;  the  u rock”  must  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  evil ; and  the  chair  of  Peter 
must  become  the  throne  of  Antichrist. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  Gregory  VII. 
contemplated  the  church  as  a visible  divinity,  ^ chnrch 
endowed  with  the  whole  power  and  majesty  of  a visible 
Christ  upon  earth — monarchy  was  its  form  and  d,vinity- 
its  essence : as  the  Monarch  celestial  was  the  head  of  the 
spiritual  church,  so  also  must  the  head  of  the  visible 
church  be  the  monarch  terrestrial,  to  whom  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  spiritual  kingdom  were  responsible:  as  the 
church  was  universal,  so  also  was  her  dominion : every 
relation  of  the  outer  world  must  be  laid  open  to  her 
scrutiny  and  censure : such  a power  could  be  susceptible 
of  no  limitation,  and  pope  Gregory  embraced  and  held 
fast  to  this  conviction  with  the  ardour  of  a warrior,  or, 
if  need  had  been,  the  spirit  of  a martyr.  He  had  placed 
his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  proudest  monarch  of  the 
outer  world ; and  no  triumph  over  the  reputed  realm  of 
darkness  could  now  appear  beyond  his  reach. 

The  rumour  of  king  Henry’s  reconciliation  with  the 
pope  spread  indignation  and  dismay  throughout 
Northern  Italy.  The  bishop  of  Zeitz,  who  held  pUinTofthe 
the  papal  commission  to  publish  the  convention 
of  Canossa  in  Lombardy,  met  with  extremely  ° a 
rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  angry  people.  “ The 
anathema  of  the  false  pontiff,”  they  said,  “ was  a scurvy 
pretence : his  absolution  was  worthless : what  cared  they 
for  the  curses  of  one  whom  all  the  bishops  of  Lombardy 
had  rejected ! What  had  they  to  do  with  the  juggler  who 
had  ascended  the  chair  of  Peter  by  the  fouiest  simony, 
who  had  made  it  red  with  blood,  polluted  it  by  adultery, 
and  disgraced  his  calling  by  the  most  flagitious  crimes  ! 
The  king  had  brought  himself  to  shame  by  his  ignomini- 
ous surrender ; he  whom  they  had  chosen  to  uphold  law, 
and  to  vindicate  ecclesiastical  liberty,  had  by  this  act  of 
cowardice  sacrificed  at  once  the  integrity  of  the  faith, 
the  authority  of  the  church,  and  the  dignity  of  the  crown; 
and  now  they  who,  in  his  defence,  had  inflicted  all  the 
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injury  they  could  upon  his  enemy  were  abandoned  by 
him  to  all  the  evils  of  civil  and  religious  anarchy.” 

In  the  heat  of  passion,  it  was  seriously  proposed  to 
Dilemma  of  depose  king’  Henry,  and  to  raise  his  infant  son 
Henry  iv.  the  throne  of  Italy : they  were  then  to 
march  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  Rome,  there  to  elect 
another  pope,  who  should  place  the  imperial  crown  upon 
the  head  of  the  new  king,  and  reverse  all  the  acts  and 
decrees  of  Hildebrand.  The  difficulties  of  the  undertak- 
ing were,  however,  of  too  serious  a character  to  be  over- 
looked : the  king  assured  them,  under  the  rose,  that  what 
he  had  yielded  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  stern  ne- 
cessity, and  was  intended  solely  to  defeat  the  designs  of 
his  enemies  in  Germany.  Those  who  were  nearest  to  the 
scene  of  action  were  appeased  by  this  explanation;  still 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  convention  of  Canossa  was  to 
detach  many  of  the  magnates  and  prelates  of  Italy  from 
his  standard.  Those  who  remained  faithful  for  the  mo- 
ment showed  their  dissatisfaction  by  averted  glances  apd 
ominous  murmurings ; by  neglectful  performance  of 
their  feudal  duties,  scanty  purveyances  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  king’s  court  and  camp;  occasionally,  by 
shutting  the  city-gates  against  him  and  his  retinue,  or 
by  attending  his  summonses  to  his  bench  of  justice  in 
small  numbers,  and  without  the  customary  observances. 
Whichever  way  he  turned,  the  fatal  consequences  of  his 
accommodation  with  the  pope  stared  him  in  the  face. 
The  friendship  of  Hildebrand,  even  if  he  had  sincerely 
sought  it,  could  not  reinstate  him  upon  the  throne  of 
Germany ; while  his  reconciliation  with  Rome,  had  it  been 
ever  so  sincere,  must  deprive  him  of  the  affections  of  his 
Italian  subjects.  The  stipulated  exclusion  from  all  the 
functions  of  government  still  hung  over  him ; he  was  still 
bound  by  the  terrible  engagement  to  submit  crown  and 
fortune  to  a tribunal  composed  of  his  bitterest  enemies, 
and  presided  over  by  a judge  whose  favour  he  wras  by 
this  time  well  assured  could  be  purchased  at  no  less  a 
price  than  the  honour  and  independence  of  his  crown.b 


b Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1077,  ap.  Pertz,  pp.  260, 261. 
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No  alternative,  at  least  none  that  he  could  discern, 
remained  but  to  descend  from  the  throne,  or  to  Impolitic 
renounce  his  engagements  with  the  pope.  Gre-  harshness  of 
gory  himself  had,  in  fact,  created  the  dilemma  Gregory- 
most  likely  to  defeat  his  own  purposes.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  absolved  the  king  from  the  curse ; but  he  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  appa- 
rent boon.  Henry  was,  by  virtue  of  the  stipulations  of 
Canossa,  no  better  than  a prisoner  at  large,  under  every 
possible  disadvantage  for  his  defence.  An  acquittal  was 
perhaps  possible ; but  the  recovery  of  his  throne  by  such 
aid  as  the  pope  could  afford  was  not  within  the  compass 
of  probability,  except  upon  terms  which  would  have  ren- 
dered the  tenure  so  precarious  and  discreditable  as  to  de- 
prive it  of  all  its  value,  and  to  strip  it  of  all  its  political 
usefulness.  The  character  of  Henry  I Y.  was  not  adapted 
to  find  a remedy  for  difficulties  of  so  intricate  a nature ; 
yet  self-abandonment  found  no  place  in  his  mental  con- 
stitution. His  impetuous  spirit,  indeed,  frequently  vented 
its  bitterness  in  intemperate  complaints ; but  violence  of 
temper  generally  yielded  to  cooler  reflection ; expedients 
suggested  themselves ; hope  revived,  and  with  it  energy 
to  surmount  each  successive  impediment  as  it  arose. 
With  a view  to  improve  his  position  without  a direct 
violation  of  the  terms  of  his  compact  with  the  pope,  he 
applied  for  permission  to  receive  the  iron  crown  from  the 
hands  of  any  two  bishops  whom  the  pope  might  nominate 
to  perform  the  ceremony.  Gregory,  however,  interpreted 
the  request  as  a reprehensible  attempt  indirectly  to  ob- 
tain his  release  from  that  humiliating  state  of  inaction 
suitable  to  the  condition  of  a culprit  awaiting  trial,  and 
refused  the  king’s  petition  in  no  gentle  terms.' 

However  discouraging  this  first  attempt  to  obtain  a 
relaxation  of  the  intolerable  bondage  to  which 
he  was  reduced,  he  still  determined  not  to  aban-  temptl^ufne- 
don  all  hopes  of  advantage  from  negotiation.  s°t^te0wj;th 
He  abstained  from  assuming1  the  crown,  and  6 pope' 
even  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary  state  and  insignia  of 


c Paul.  Bemr.  in  Vit.  Greg.  VII.  c.  lxxxvi.  ap.  Murat . iii.  p.  340. 
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royalty.  By  these  tokens  of  submission  he  hoped  to  lull 
to  sleep  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  pope,  and  to  open  a 
way  for  a more  cordial  intercourse.  He  affected  to  se- 
parate hinaself  from  his  schismatic  adherents,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Bianello,  within  a short  distance  of 
Canossa.  Here  he  held  frequent  personal  intercourse 
with  Gregory,  and  persuaded  him  at  length  to  convoke 
and  to  preside  at  a synod  to  be  holden  at  Mantua;  but 
with  what  precise  views  on  either  side  we  are  without  any 
intimation.  . With  this  understanding  Henry  recrossed 
the  Po  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  meeting ; and  the  pope, 
escorted  by  the  countess  Mathilda  and  a few  unarmed 
followers,  took  the  same  road.  When,  however,  he  landed 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  he  was  warned  against 
proceeding  further  by  certain  timid  or  designing  friends, 
who  declared  that  a plot  had  been  detected  to  deprive 
him  of  liberty,  perhaps  of  life ; and  that  the  king’s  pro- 
posal was  a snare  to  draw  him  into  his  toils.  In  great 
alarm,  Gregory  hastily  retraced  his  steps,  and  retreated 
within  the  strong  waifs  of  Canossa.d 

Whatever  credit  we  may  attach  to  this  anecdote,  it 
Mutual  is  manifest  that  any  cordial  union  of  views  or 
8susScfonsf  *n^erests  between  Henry  and  the  pope  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  either.  Neither  party,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  had  any  intention  in  acceding 
to  the  proposed  synod,  but  to  obtain  some  advantage 
over  his  opponent.  In  the  state  to  which  Gregory 
had  reduced  his  adversary,  he  could  not  but  suspect 
mm  of  every  artifice  to  shake  off  his  chains.  He  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  Henry’s  communications  with  the 
schismatic  prelates  and  barons  of  Lombardy,  at  this 
yeiy  moment  assembled  in  strength  at  no  greater  dis- 
ance  than  the  cities  of  Reggio  and  Piacenza,®  under  the 
presidency  of  his  capital  enemy,  Guido  archbishop  of 
Itavenna;  and  no  doubt  he  comprehended  the  king’s 
present  position  well  enough  to  perceive  that  he  could 
no  drop  his  intercourse  with  the  schismatics  without 


d This  incident  is  told  in  Donizo's 
metrical  biography  of  the  countess  Ma- 
thilda, lib.  li.  c.  i.,  ap.  Murat,  v.  p.  366. 


e Paul.  Bernr.  Vit.  &c.  c.  Ixxxv.  ubi 
sup.  p.  339;  Bonizo , ad  Amic.  lib.  viii. 
p.  816. 
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abandoning*  all  hope  of  a reconciliation  with  his  Italian 
subjects,  consequently  without  betaking*  himself  back 
again  into  the  pontifical  prison-house.  And  to  this 
extremity  it  was  the  obvious  design  of  the  pontiff  to  re- 
duce him.  The  natural  suspicions  created  by  the  late 
real  or  supposed  plot  inclined  him  to  put  the  worst  con- 
struction upon  every  step  of  Henry  to  struggle  out  of 
his  difficulties ; while  the  backing-out  of  the  pope  from 
the  proposed  meeting  might  satisfy  the  king  that  Hilde- 
brand did  not  intend  to  afford  him  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining beforehand  at  what  price  a durable  peace  was  to 
be  purchased,  or  what  security  would  be  afforded  that 
any  instalment  he  might  pay  up  would  be  carried  to 
account  towards  the  repurchase  of  throne  and  empire. 

The  incidents  just  adverted  to  occurred  within  two 
months  of  the  king’s  absolution  at  Canossa.  Alarm  and 
But  in  the  interim  the  news  of  that  proceeding  gathering  in 
had  greatly  alarmed  his  adversaries  in  Germany.  Germany* 
The  dukes  Rodolf,  Welf,  and  Berthold,  the  archbishop  of 
Maintz,  and  the  bishops  of  Metz  and  Wurzburg,  hastily 
constituted  themselves  into  a committee  of  public  safety, 
and  issued  addresses  to  the  great  vassals  and  prelates  of 
the  several  circles,  and  to  all  “ who  had  the  public  in- 
terests at  heart,”  to  meet  them  in  a national  convention 
at  Forchheim  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  ensuing 
month  of  March,  to  deliberate  upon  certain  weighty 
matters  of  state,  more  especially  the  election  of  a king 
to  fill  the  throne  vacated  by  the  deposition  of  the  tyrant 
Henry  of  Franconia/ 

With  a view  to  account  for  this  extreme  proceeding, 
we  recall  to  mind  the  late  transactions  at  Tribur 
and  Oppenheim.8  Sufficient  reasons  have  been  coSederates 
assigned  for  believing  that  the  pope’s  legates  at  asainst  Gre- 
Tribur,  though  perhaps  not  the  ostensible,  were  gory* 
the  real  authors  of  the  convention  of  Oppenheim.  It 
admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  estates  regarded  the  pontiff, 
through  his  legates,  as  a party  to  that  convention.  The 
latter  had  there  prevailed  upon  them  to  forego  their 


r Paul.  Bernr.  Vit.  &c.  c.  lxxxv.,  ap.  1077,  ubi  sup. 
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original  purpose  of  at  once  dethroning*  Henry,  and  in 
its  place  to  adopt  the  proposed  reference  to  the  pope  in 
person.  They  therefore  reasonably  considered  him  bound 
to  do  no  act  that  might  prejudice  the  impeachment,  until 
the  result  of  the  solemn  trial  fixed  for  the  ensuing  feast 
of  the  Purification  at  Augsburg  should  be  made  known. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  seemed  to  them  to  preclude  any 
alteration  of  the  king’s  position  by  the  act  of  the  pope, 
more  especially  to  shut  out  any  earlier,  or  any  surrepti- 
tious absolution  that  might  defeat  the  original  intention 
of  the  states  to  make  their  return  to  their  allegiance 
depend  upon  any  thing  short  of  a complete  acquittal  of 
the  king  from  all  the  charges  included  in  the  impeach- 
ment.h  The  departure  of  the  king  from  Speyer  was,  not 
without  reason,  regarded  as  such  a breach  of  his  engage- 
ments as  to  set  them  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  might 
think  best.1  But  now  that  the  king  was  absolved  from 
the  anathema,  they  were  at  once  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  the  special  stipulation,  that  if  within  the  year  he  should 
not  be  publicly  and  judicially  absolved,  the  forfeiture 
should  become  ipso  facto  absolute.  They  apprehended 
that  the  convention  of  Canossa  might  be  held  to  revive 
their  obligations  to  the  crown,  and  restore  the  validity 
of  their  prior  oaths  of  allegiance.  This  impression  was 
His  expiana- foreseen  by  Gregory,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
tions.  removing  it.  On  the  28th  of  J anuary, — there- 
fore the  day  after  the  reconciliation  of  Canossa, — he 
addressed  a letter  to  the  u archbishops,  bishops,  dukes, 
earls,  and  barons  of  the  Germanic  empire,”  explanatory 
of  his  own  view  of  the  transaction.  He  told  them  that 
it  had  ever  been  his  steady  purpose  to  attend  the  pro- 
posed synod  at  Augsburg  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
that  he  had  arrived  in  Bombardy  full  twenty  days  be- 
fore the  time  fixed  for  their  escort  to  meet  him  at  Chiusa 
to  conduct  him  to  them  j but  he  had  been  informed,  and 
did  them  the  justice  to  believe  the  fact,  that  the  rigour  of 
the  season  had  prevented  them  from  crossing  the  Alps, 
as  it  had  him  from  meeting  them.  This  accident,  he  as- 

b Paul  Bernr.  Vit.  &c.  nbi  sup.  p.  J Bertholdi , AnnaL  an.  1077,  ap. 

Pertz,  v.  p.  291. 
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sured  them,  had  reduced  him  to  great  perplexity,  more 
especially  when  the  news  reached  him  that  the  king  was 
close  at  hand.  Henry,  he  said,  had,  before  his  arrival  in 
Italy,  signified  to  him  his  intention  to  sue  in  person  for 
the  apostolical  absolution  under  the  most  solemn  pro- 
mises of  obedience  to  the  holy  see : and  thus,  after  long 
and  anxious  deliberation,  many  reproofs  and  severe  pen- 
ances, to  all  of  which  the  king  had  patiently  submitted, 
he  had  at  length  convinced  himself  of  his  penitence ; he 
had  thereupon  released  him  from  the  bond  of  the  ana- 
thema, and  received  him  back  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  upon  the  terms  of  which  he  had  sent  them 
copies ; by  -all  which  they  would  perceive  that,  notwith- 
standing his  (the  pope’s)  earnest  desire  to  be  with  them, 
that  intention  must  now  be  suspended  for  a while ; trust- 
ing always  that,  till  the  proper  time  should  arrive,  they 
would  see  the  necessity  of  unanimity  in  all  their  coun- 
sels, and  that  they  would  continue  in  the  same  faith  and 
in  the  same  love  of  righteousness  in  which  they  had  be- 
gun and  hitherto  persevered.j 

Although,  therefore,  the  terms  of  the  convention  of 
Canossa  did  not  alter  the  position  of  Henry’s  The  confede- 
subjects,  and  though  the  royal  functions  still 
remained  in  abeyance,  they  were  thereby  de-  pope's  expla- 
prived  of  the  right  to  proceed  to  a new  election.  nationa- 
But  in  truth — and  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  the  fact  was  known  to  pope  Gregory— the  insurgent 
barons  valued  the  papal  support  no  further  than  as  it 
might  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  their  enemy,  and  the 
furtherance  of  their  own  selfish  plans  of  ambition  and 
acquisition.  They  were  indignant  that  the  pope  should 
have  contrived  to  hold  them  as  well  as  the  king  in  check 
by  the  postponement  of  the  trial  to  an  indefinite  period. 
He  had,  in  fact,  named  neither  (time  nor  place  for  the 
solemn  inquest : they  were  to  have  patience — they  were 
to  repose  perfect  confidence  in  his  intentions — they  were 
to  preserve  unanimity  among  themselves — they  were,  in 
short,  without  more,  to  leave  matters  in  his  nands,  and 

J Reyist.  lib.  iv.  ep.  xii.  p.  388.  This  ry’s  humiliation,  as  copied  by  Paul  Bern- 
letter  contains  the  particulars  of  Hen-  ned  in  his  Life  of  Gregory, 
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in  the  mean  while  to  do  as  he  bade  them : a language 
which  proved,  as  plain  as  words  could  make  it,  that  he 
had  never  cordially  entered  into  their  views,  and  that 
they  were  to  regard  themselves  as  passive  instruments 
in  his  hands  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  pur- 
poses. 

But  in  the  mean  time  a change  had  come  over  the 
Defection  of  political  atmosphere  in  Lombardy,  which  threat- 
Henry  iv.  ene(j  the  total  overthrow  of  the  papal  plan.  The 
failure  of  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  obtain 
a mitigation  of  the  covenants  of  Canossa  threw  him  back 
into  the  arms  of  the  schismatic  princes  and  prelates  of 
Italy.  It  had  become  clear  to  him  that  he  could  not 
retain  their  support  as  long  as  he  continued  the  slave  of 
their  enemy  the  pope,  and  that  without  that  support  his 
ruin  was  inevitable:  Gregor}'  had  by  his  own  harsh 
dealing  brought  about  the  crisis  of  his  adversary’s  fate, 
under  the  vain  impression  that  he  held  him  too  tightly 
in  hand  for  him  to  escape  the  toils  in  which  he  had  in- 
volved him.  The  first  step  of  Henry  in  breaking  through 
them  was  the  recall  of  his  proscribed  ministers,  the  earls 
Eberhard  and  Berthold,  the  archbishop  Liemar  of  Bre- 
men, the  bishops  Eppo  of  Zeitz,  Benno  of  Osnabruck, 
and  Burkhard  of  Basle.  These  prelates  had  accom- 
panied or  joined  the  king  in  Italy,  and  were  notorious 
for  their  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  the  national  church. 
It  was,  indeed,  known  to  Gregory  that  the  king  had, 
from  the  day  of  his  absolution,  exercised  his  powers  in 
every  department  of  civil  government ; but  it  was  im- 
possible to  insist  upon  the  rigid  performance  of  so  im- 
practicable a stipulation;  and  some  relaxation  of  the 
king’s  engagement  to  reduce  himself  to  a cipher,  while 
still  retaining  the  royal  title  and  authority,  must  have 
come  within  the  purview  of  his  policy.  The  dissolution 
of  the  bonds  of  society  was  beyond  the  range  of  the 
pontifical  omnipotence ; and  the  pope  was  compelled  to 
connive  at  a breach  of  covenant,  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  chief  instig'ator  and  cause.  A more  serious  ground 
of  complaint  was  the  clandestine  correspondence  the  king 
had  all  along  kept  up  with  the  proscribed  prelates,  Tedal- 
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dus  of  Milan,  Wibert  of  Ravenna,  Dionysius  of  Piacenza, 
and  the  schismatic  bishops  of  Italy  generally, — that  en- 
tire “ satanic  ’synod”  that  had  dared  to  encounter  the 
pope  with  his  own  weapons.k  These  obdurate  persons  had 
never  relaxed  their  hostile  efforts  against  papal  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights — or  the  malpractices — of  their 
churches ; they  had  captured  and  imprisoned  two  papal 
legates,  the  bishops  of  Ostia  and  Lucca ; and  the  king 
now,  dropping  all  disguise,  publicly  resumed  his  inter- 
course with  their  party.  His  first  active  step  was  to  in- 
tercept the  communications  of  the  pope  with  his  German 
allies,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining 
access  to  that  country,  or  of  any  escort  or  auxiliaries 
reaching  him  from  his  friends  to  the  north  of  the  Alps. 
To  that  end  he  occupied  all  the  Alpine  passes,  and  con- 
summated his  defection  by  publicly  receiving  the  Roman 
conspirator  Cenci  into  his  society  and  confidence.1 

The  language  of  Henry  corresponded  with  his  acts. 
He  indulged  in  the  coarsest  invectives  against  Revived 
the  pope ; he  loaded  upon  his  shoulders  all  the  popularity  of 
calamities,  public  and  personal,  which  had  be-  H^y in 
fallen  since  his  accession  to  the  papacy;  he  ***’ 
exhorted  the  Italians  to  unite  with  him  in  one  hearty 
struggle  to  avenge  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  upon  the 
church  and  state."1  The  Italian  vassals  of  the  empire  now 
flocked  to  his  standard ; the  purveyances  for  the  support 
of  court  and  camp  became  more  regular  and  liberal ; the 
revenue  flowed  more  freely  into  the  king’s  coffers,  and  his 
commands  were  obeyed  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal  and 
alacrity.  " Thus,”  says  Gregory’s  biographer,  " Henry 
returned  like  a dog  to  his  vomit,  and  again  herded  with 
the  simonian  heretics  — depraved  men — men  who  had 
conspired  to  retain  holy  church  in  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  plotted  to  depose  the  supreme  pastor ; and  thus  the 
king  and  his  German  accomplices  had  by  the  basest  simu- 
lation feloniously  stolen  that  absolution,  the  delay  of  which 
for  one  short  month  must  have  sealed  his  ruin.”" 

k Bemold.  Constant,  an.  1077,  ap.  m Lamb.  Schaffn.  an.  1077. 
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Both  parties  now  stood  fairly  unmasked  in  each  others 
instructions  Presence.  But  Gregory  was  not  yet  inclined 
°hu  kg^tes40^0  a^an^on  the  trimming  polic}r  by  which  he 
h°Ped  to  drive  both  into  his  toils.  The  hurry 
of  the  Germans  for  the  election  of  a new  king  boded  him 
no  good.  He  feared  that  unless  he  acceded  frankly  to 
views,  they  would  proceed  without  him,  and  thus 
saddle  him  with  a king  bound  by  no  manner  of  obliga- 
tion or  engagement  to  the  holy  see.  Such  an  event 
was  by  all  means  to  be  guarded  against.  But  the  pro- 
posed convention  of  Forchheim  could  not  now  be  fought 
off  or  avoided.  All  that  could  be  done  was,  if  possible, 
to  control  or  overrule  it,  without  directly  involving  him- 
self as  a party  to  its  proceedings,  and  so  as  to  retain  the 
right,  if  necessary,  to  disavow  them.  To  this  intent  he 
sent  the  cardinal-deacon  Bernhard  and  the  abbot  of  Mar- 
seilles as  his  legates  to  the  convention,  with  instructions 
to  prevail  upon  the  confederates  to  postpone  any  defi- 
nitive resolution  till  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  preside 
over  their  deliberations  in  person : at  all  events,  the  le- 
gates were  cautioned  so  to  conduct  themselves  as  not  to 
commit  him  personally  as  a party  to,  or  as  an  approver 
of,  their  acts.0  J r 


The  confederates,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally 
Confederates  anxi°us  to  involve  the  pope  directly  and  per- 
propose  sonally  in  the  contemplated  act  of  deposition, 
Henry.ne  very  day  after  the  despatch  of  the  legates, 
t?  r-  Manigold  ofVeringen,  and  a priest  named 

J^rchimbald,  arrived  at  the  papal  quarters  with  a mes- 
sage Irom  the  confederates  to  intimate  to  Gregory  their 
nnal  resolution  to  depose  the  king,  and  forthwith  tc 
e ec  a successor  to  the  throne.  The  deputies  were  at 
e same  time  instructed  to  prefer  an  earnest  request  for 
i f JPre8^nce  and  participation  at  the  congress  to 

be  held  at  Forchheim  for  that  purposed  This  message  did 
no  produce  any  material  change  in  Gregory’s  instruc- 
10ns  o his  legates.  But  before  he  dismissed  the  delegates 
the  estates,  he  sent  a cardinal-deacon  to  the  king,  to 
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notify  to  him  the  tenor  of  the  letters  and  messages  he 
had  received  from  Germany,  and  to  require  him,  in  con- 
formity with  his  covenant,  to  appear  at  Forchheim  on 
the  appointed  day,  to  plead  his  cause  before  himself  (the 
pope)  in  person ; for  which  purpose  he  added  a peremp- 
tory demand  for  a safe-conduct  and  a trustworthy  escort 
for  himself  and  his  followers  across  the  Alps.q 

It  cannot  be  surmised  that,  in  making  this  proposal, 
the  pope  could  have  entertained  any  hope  of  Equivocal 
success.  The  message  therefore  could  amount  reply  of  the 
to  no  more  than  an  official  notice  to  fix  upon  pope* 
Henry  the  charge  of  a formal  breach  of  his  oaths  and 
engagements : “ this  was  the  time  and  the  place  to  sub- 
mit to  his  trial : hesitation,  delay,  subterfuge,  were  per- 
jury, the  consummation  of  his  crimes,  the  final  end  and 
term  of  papal  long-suffering.”  Henry  received  the  le- 
gate with  perfect  composure,  and  coldly  replied,  that  the 

?ublic  affairs  of  the  kingdom  required  his  presence  in 
taly ; and  that,  even  if  he  were  at  leisure  to  attend  the 
pope,  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  to  reach  Forch- 
heim would  tax  the  powers  of  the  fleetest  horses  beyond 
their  strength/  When  the  king’s  reply  was  received  by 
Gregory,  it  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  envoys 
of  the  Germanic  states ; and  they  hastened  their  return 
with  the  welcome  intelligence,8  and  furnished  with  letters 
from  the  pope  excusing  his  absence  from  the  proposed 
congress,  on  the  ground  that  the  king  had  completely 
hemmed  him  in  on  all  sides,  and  that,  far  Irom  being  able 
to  continue  his  journey  into  Germany,  he  could  scarcely 
now  return  to  Rome  in  safety.  “ Awaiting,  therefore , his 
arrival  among  themf — aif  event  he  sincerely  trusted  might 
not  be  long  delayed, — he  left  them  to  take  such  steps  as, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  public  welfare  might  require/ 
After  this  the  confederates,  as  a matter  of  course,  held 
themselves  as  discharged  from  all  obligations  convention 
to  king  or  pope,  so  far  as  concerned  their  pur-ofForchheim- 
pose  to  deprive  Henry  of  the  throne,  and  to  set  up  a new 

* Lamb.  Schaffn . an.  1077}  Paul . • Paul.  Bemr.  Vit.  &c.  c.  xc.  ubi  sup. 

Bemr.  loc.  cit.  p.  340. 
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m/Afr  u0n,the  aPPomted  day  a M congress 
orchheim  ; the  papal  legates  were  called  upon 
£ T£g£  jo  dehra-  their  message  from  the  pontiff:  the 
lattaF> they  ?aid  1,1  reply,  had  felt  greatly  dis- 
he^mw  t atf-ti^6  r.elu  t °{ the  king’s  visit  to  Italy,  and 
at  tb  eartily  wished  him  fairly  out  of  that  country : 
1,  tlme  they  expressed  an  earnest  desire  on  the 

rbmnJ!'  ♦ e pope  it  it  might  be  done  without  serious 
pwS!  r COI™?onwealth— that  they  would  defer  the 
election  of  a new  kmg  until  his  arrival  in  Germany.  The 

Reply,  congress  replied,  that  the  measure  in  question 
7 ^Tas  °t  immediate  and  urgent  necessity : the 

KP  y o Henry  was  to  them,  as  it  must  now  be  to  the 
so  notorious  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon 
nrpi„/t''  Sw  iif  oa^e  : i*  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
R™  i t0  the  PiVblic  interests  that  such  a person  should 
iniWiiT*  on^jr  allowed  to  fill  the  throne;  the  present 
a fir  QIfjC°U  d no*  therefore  be  neglected  for  substituting 
wmilrl  E P10per  person.  The  legates  answered,  that  it 
tion  wro  6 nlor?1  agreeable  to  the  pontiff  if  the  elec- 

the  ,€!erred  till  his  arrival ; as  it  was,  however, 

and  it  venVon  must  act  on  their  own  responsibility, 
stniot  a 88  bere^ore  no  part  of  their  instructions  to  ob- 
welfare  measures  they  might  think  best  for  the  public 

Though  the  legates  were  anxious  to  throw  the  whole 

the  estates,  they  had  no 
vention  for  mma  to  abandon  their  influence  in  directing  or 
a new  king.  q.  ^ the  proceedings.  Under  the  ambi- 

at  libertv^0US  tern?8  their  assent,  the  pope  was  still 
and  Zu$  1T+Ipt  7 reJect*  the  Resulting  measures ; 

or  disadvantage  ^tf0whichPtbd  UP°n  th®  adv?n/ag‘1®S 

attended.  On  the  daV  ofth*  w?  measure1s  be 
for  tbp  pmwn  „„  aaX  . the  election  several  candidates 

in  favour  of  i?, tbe  ^eld-  A majority  declared 

tmmr  of  Kodolf  °f  Kheinfeld,  duie  of  Swabi.,  bat 

n A town  on  the  river  Rsirnit  u 

tween  Bamberg  and  NurembeSa.v,.!'  ’ PaYl:  Bernr-  v>t-  &c.  ec.  xciii.  xciv. 
ney  of  full  three  weeks  to  an  a’rmv  o,  i°V‘  ?bi  8UP'  PP-  341,342.  Barthold. 
an  escort  from  Milan  or  Canossa.  ^ 292**^'  &n’  aP*  ^ertzi  PP*  291, 
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under  various  stipulations:  some  bargained  for  the  redress 
of  private  grievances ; others  desired  organic  changes ; 
others,  again,  insisted  upon  securities  for  future  good  be- 
haviour. Duke  Otto  of  Nordheim  required  that  the  new 
king,  whoever  he  might  be,  should  reinstate  him  in  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  of  which  he  had  been  wrongfully  de- 
prived by  the  deposed  prince.  The  legates,  however,  took 
upon  themselves  to  declare  all  private  conditions  or  stipu- 
lations to  be  illegal : it  was  enough  if  he  who  was  to  be 
king  over  all  engaged  to  do  justice  to  all : neither  was  it 
becoming',  but  rather  savouring  of  simony , if,  instead  of  a 
free  election,  the  kingdom  were  thus,  in  a manner,  put  up 
to  auction.  They  admitted,  however,  that  u this  objection 
did  not  apply  to  every  kind  of  stipulation ; that,  on  the 
contrary,  there  were  several  matters  of  that  description  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  estates  ought  to  be  especially 
directed : there  were,  for  instance,  certain  unholy  customs , 
which  ought  to  be  abolished  or  amended  : it  should  be  a 
condition  that  bishoprics  and  ecclesiastical  preferments 
should  not  be  disposed  of  for  money,  or  from  motives  of 
favour ; and  that  every  church  should,  in  conformit}'  with 
ecclesiastical  law,  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  election.”  Duke 
Otto  and  the  Saxon  party  agreed  to  defer  their  claim  to 
the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  ; and  it  was  pro- 
posed— at  whose  suggestion  is  hardly  a matter  of  conjec- 
ture— that  “ the  royal  and  imperial  dignity  should  hence- 
forward be  strictly  elective;  that  it  should  not  be  permitted 
to  descend,  as  heretofore,  from  father  to  son ; and  that 
though  the  son  of  a late  king  or  emperor  might  not  be 
absolutely  excluded  from  competition,  j^et,  if  other  or 
worthier  candidates  were  proposed,  the  electors  should  be 
at  liberty  to  choose  whom  they  liked  best,  Such  a law 
must  leave  the  path  of  .ambition  open  enough  to  all  as- 
pirants.” The  conversion  of  the  imperial  dignity  into  a 
strictly  elective  office  was  so  manifestly  conducive  to  the 
extension  of  the  papal  influence  as  to  meet  with  the  highest 
approbation  of  the  legates.  As  canonists,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  all  vacant  preferment,  lay  or  spiritual,  as 
subject  to  a like  rule  of  succession;  and  the  reduction  of 
the  empire  to  the  same  order  of  transmission  as  a vacant 
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bishopric  or  abbey,  was  in  strict  harmony  with  all  their 
ideas  of  legal  consequence  and  propriety.  Nor  could  any 
state  of  things  be  more  favourable  to  the  hierarchy  and 
its  chief  than  the  frequent  recurrence  of  tumultuary  elec- 
tions like  this ; nor  any  which  laid  open  so  broad  a path 
to  sacerdotal  encroachment  upon  the  powers  of  civil  go- 
vernment.* 

Upon  these  terms  Rodolf  of  Swabia  was  elected  king 
Election  of  Germans.  The  act  of  election1  recog- 

Rodoifof  nised  and  adopted  the  pontifical  decrees  against 
S*uUUonapi  simony  > ^he  right  of  free  election  was  secured 
to  all  ecclesiastical  bodies;  and  the  crown  of 
Germany  itself  was  declared  to  be  elective,  and  wholly  irre- 
spective of  the  hitherto  customary  claims  of  the  reigning 
family.  The  act  of  election  was  tendered  and  accepted 
on  the  15t.h  of  March  1077,  and  Rodolf  was  crowned 
king  by  primate  Siegfried  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month 
at  Maintz.  Within  a fortnight  of  that  time  he  was  driven 
Hisunpopu-out  of  the  city  by  an  insurrection  of  the  towns- 
folk  in  the  interest  of  Henry.  At  the  same 
point  of  time  the  people  of  Worms  rose  upon  their 
bishop,  expelled  him  from  the  city,  and  declared  in 
favour  of  the  exiled  king.  The  zeal  of  Rodolfs  electors 
had  meanwhile  cooled  down  from  fever-heat  to  the  verge 
of  indifference.  Great  princes  and  barons  took  their  depar- 
ture without  ceremony,  leaving  the  new  king  destitute  of 
the  means  of  providing  a proper  escort  for  the  pope,  even 
if,  after  Henry’s  deposition  and  his  own  success,  he  had 
really  wished  for  the  advent  of  Gregory.  The  legates, 
however,  were  resolved  not  to  leave  their  share  of  the 
work  incomplete.  They  attached  themselves  to  the  court 
of  Rodolf,  an4  receded  with  him  before  the  tide  of  un- 
popularity, which  had  begun  to  turn  strongly  against 


w Bruno , de  Bell.  Saxon,  c xci.  ap. 
Pertz , ▼.  p.  365.  Bruno  no  doubt  re- 
garded the  pope  as  a party  to  this  reso- 
lution. But  this  writer  is  always  over- 
anxious to  support  the  measures  of  his 
faction  upon  the  will  and  authority  of 
the  pope.  He  thus  describes  the  elec- 
tion-law in  question  : “ Hoc  etiam  ibi 
(atForchheim)  communi  consensu  com- 
probatum,  Romani  pontificis  auctoritate 


est  corroboratum , ut  regia  potestas  nulli 
per  hereditatem,  sicut  ante  fuit  consue- 
tudo,  cederet;  sed  filius  regis,  etiamsi 
valde  dignus  esset,  potius  per  electionem 
spontaneam,  quam  per  successionis  li- 
neam,  rex  proveneret;  si  vero  non  es- 
set dignus  regis  filius,  quem  regem  fa- 
cere  vellet,  haberet  in  potestate  popu- 
luS.** 

* “ Wahl-capitulation." 
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him  and  his  party.  The  new  king1  found  himself  no 
whit  more  in  favour  with  the  population  and  feudato- 
ries of  his  own  duchy  than  with  those  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces  of  the  empire.  He  found  the  rural  clergy  of 
Swabia  in  a state  of  insurrection  against  the  late  eccle- 
siastical reforms  and  innovations;  the  populace  sided 
with  their  pastors,  and  Rodolf  became  involved  in  a petty 
war  with  the  refractory  bishop  of  Constance,  and  his 
powerful  protector,  earl  Otto  of  Bregentz.  The  legates, 
it  is  true,  stood  by  him,  and  exhausted  their  rhetoric  in 
denunciations  against  the  simoniacal  and  concubinate 
clergy  of  the  province  ;y  hut  all  to  little  purpose ; and 
Rodolf  was  forced  to  shift  his  quarters  to  Zurich. 

Here  he  found  the  schismatic  clergy,  if  possible,  more 
exasperated  than  in  the  diocese  of  Constance.  popuiar  in- 
The  resistance  to  the  ordinances  was  no  longer 
confined  to  districts  and  localities.  A general  married  6 
expectation  that  king  Henry  would  soon  re-  clergy- 
appear  among  them  sustained  their  courage  and  sti- 
mulated resistance.  “The  bishops,”  says  the  hostile 
annalist,  “strained  their  throats  in  vituperation  of 
the  usurper  Rodolf,  and  bawled  themselves  hoarse  in 
praises  of  Henry:  these  strains  were  echoed  by  the 
whole  rabble  of  incorrigible  heretics,  unchristian  pastors, 
dependent  clerks,  canons,  monks,  and  rural  priests ; and 
these  again  imposed  upon  the  vulgar  herd  by  the  most 
barefaced  falsehoods.”*  The  ordinances  were  frankly 
ignored,  or  set  at  naught ; and  the  banished  king  was  by 
this  time  regarded  as  the  champion  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  indications  in  the 
history  of  the  period  that  the  rising  against  Henry  IY. 


T Paul.  Bernried.  Vifc.  &c.  c.  xcviii. 
ubi  sup. ; Bruno , de  BelL  Sax.  cc.  xciL 
xciii.  ubi  sup.  p.  366;  Bemold.  Anual. 
an.  1077,  ubi  sup.  p.  433;  Berthold. 
Annal.  an.  1077,  ap.  Perte,  y.  p.  293. 
According  to  the  last-named  annalist, 
the  bishop  of  Constance  was  in  the 
habit  of  restoring  the  clergy  evicted  for 
simony  or  incontinence  (matrimony)  to 
their  livings;  probably  upon  evidence  of 
conformity  or  satisfaction.  This  prac- 
tice the  legates  denounced,  upon  the 


ground  that  those  offences  were  heresy, 
which  when  once  established  against  a 
clerk  vitiated  his  orders  and  rendered 
him  incapable  of  re-habilitation,  except 
by  the  act  of  the  pope.  A bishop,  they 
contended,  had  no  power  to  restore  a 
convicted  heretic;  the  case  belonged  to 
the  majores  causce  reserved  to  the  pope. 
Con£  Grat.  Decret.  p.  ii.  c.  i.  q.  1. 

* Berthold.  Annal.  an.  1077,  ubi  sup. 
294. 
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was,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saxon  provinces,  generally 
unpopular.  The  attachment  of  the  masses  to  their  king 
and  clergy  had  not  yielded  to  the  fear  of  the  pope.  The 
anti-papal  churchmen  adhered  to  the  hereditary  sovereign; 
they  continued  to  resent  the  cruel  decrees  which  deprived 
them  of  their  wives,  separated  them  from  their  children, 
tarnished  their  personal  honour,  and  wounded  their  con- 
sciences. With  these  personal  grievances  they  connected 
the  obvious  intent  of  the  papal  party  to  lay  the  national 
church  at  the  feet  of  a foreign  power,  and  looked  upon 
the  new  king  as  the  passive  instrument  of  an  anti-national 
movement.  In  Lombardy  and  Northern  Italy  the  same 
injuries  and  jealousies  had  produced  the  same  effects. 
The  king  had  succeeded  in  recovering  his  popularity  by 
assuming  the  character  of  champion  of  popular  rights 
against  wanton  insult  and  oppression. 

In  Rome,  however,  and  Southern  Italy,  the  popula- 
Ascendency  of  Gregory  VII.  had  suffered  no  diminu- 
°inGRomey  imperial  party,  though  alive  and 

ome’  active,  was  for  the  present  incapable  of  effect- 
ing any  diversion  in  favour  of  their  friends  in  the  north. 
The  abortive  Cenci  conspiracy  had  brought  the  imperial- 
ists into  discredit,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  pope. 
Thus,  when  the  papal  prefect  of  Rome  was  murdered  by 
Stephen,  the  brother  of  the  conspirator,  the  homicide 
was  imputed  to  the  instigation  of  Henry.a  The  enraged 
populace  stormed  the  castle  of  the  culprit,  struck  off  his 
head  and  hands,  and  gibbeted  the  carcass  within  the  en- 
closure of  St.  Peter’s  church.  The  body  of  the  deceased 
prefect  was  at  the  same  time  conveyed  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  during  the 
ceremony  was  believed  to  have  performed  many  surpris- 
ing miracles.5 


a Bemold.  Annal.  an.  1077,  ubi  sup. 
p.  431. . This  annalist  tells  us  that  he 
was  slain  “ a quodam  Henrici  fautore.” 
J*  Bonizo , ad  Amic.  ubi  sup.  p.  816. 
Miracles,  either  in  proof  of  beatification 
or  reprobation,  were  ever  at  hand  when 
wanted.  All  who  happened  to  come  by 
their  death  in  the  service  of  the  pope 
were  endowed  with  thaumaturgic 
powers:  thus  Ariald,  Herlimbald, 


Cenci  the  prefect,  and  others.  Miracles 
in  attestation  of  the  eternal  reprobation 
of  the  pope’s  enemies  are  even  more 
numerous  : witness  the  damnation  of 
William  bishop  of  Utrecht,  the  blas- 
phemer of  the  pope  (Lamb,  Schaffn.  an. 
1077);  that  of  the  bishop  ofVercelli, 
for  endeavouring  to  set  up  an  antipope 
( Bernold . an.  1077,  ubi  sup.  p.  434);  of 
Imbrico,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  for  com- 
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Intelligence  of  the  election  of  Rodolf  and  of  the  doings 
of  the  legates  at  Forchheim  reached  the  king  at  King  Henry 
Pavia.  Though  he  was  well  informed  as  to  the  siP““utheof 
pope’s  share  in  the  transaction,  he  thought  it  ex-  Gregory  to 
pedient  to  put  his  intentions  to  a more  positive  the  test- 
test.  With  that  view,  he  hastened  to  present  to  the  pope, 
still  the  guest  of  his  friend  the  countess  Mathilda,  a very 
humble  petition  to  put  the  usurper  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
church.  The  assent  of  Gregory  to  the  proposal  would, 
he  thought,  be  the  ruin  of  his  competitor ; while  a refusal 
would  go  far  to  prove  the  pope  a party  to  a measure 
which  must,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  unfit  him  to  be  his 
judge,  and  afford  a valid  excuse  for  declining  a tribunal 
by  which,  upon  no  supposition,  the  stipulated  measure  of 
justice  could  be  dealt  out  to  him.'  Gregory,  aware  of 
the  ambiguity  of  his  own  position,  returned  an  evasive 
answer.  “ If,”  he  said,  “ after  due  inquiry,  Rodolf 
should  be  found  unable  to  assign  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  the  step  he  had  taken,  he  should  be  ready  to 
accede  to  the  king’s  request ; but  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  canons,  he  could  condemn  no  man  before  trial.”  But 
Henry  knew  his  adversary  too  well  to  believe  that  if, 
with  official  information  of  the  proceedings  at  Forchheim 
before  him,  with  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  the  pope 
had  disapproved  of  the  election  of  Rodolf,  he  would 
have  hesitated  for  an  instant  to  act  upon  that  knowledge. 
The  subterfuge,  therefore,  was  properly  regarded  by 
Henry  as  susceptible  of  but  one  construction.  Coupled 


municating  with  Henry  and  breaking 
his  engagements  to  Rodolf  (id.  ibid, 
and  Berthold.  ubi  sup.  pp.  295,  296) ; 
of  Siegebert  of  Aquileia  (ibid.)  ; and 
others,  all  of  whom  perished  by  the  vi- 
sible judgment  of  God  for  their  trans- 
gressions against  God  and  the  pope. 
The  opposite  party,  having  at  this  mo- 
ment no  pope  of  its  own,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  match  these  marvels;  and 
thus  the  canonisation  of  the  pope's 
friends  was,  with  good  effect,  contrasted 
without  contradiction  with  the  judicial 
damnation  of  his  adversaries.  The  trick 
fell  in  well  with  the  popular  taste;  ac- 
customed as  it  was,  in  ignorance  of  any 
better  mode  of  getting  at  the  truth,  to 


look  for  such  extraordinary  interposi- 
tion for  the  solution  of  popular  doubts 
and  difficulties. 

c If  Gregory  either  procured  or  ap- 
proved the  election  of  Rodolf,  he  could 
not,  in  the  case  of  acquittal,  have  res- 
tored the  kingdom  to  Henry.  By  the 
mere  presence  of  his  legates  at  Forch- 
heim, but  more  especially  by  their  ac- 
tive participation  in  framing  the  act  of 
election,  the  cause  of  the  defendant  was, 
before  trial , and  by  the  act  of  the  judge 
himself,  irretrievably  damaged.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  moral  obligation  to  submit  to 
a tribunal  so  constituted  was  altogether 
cancelled. 
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with  the  participation  of  the  legates  of  the  pope  in  the 
act  of  election,  and  their  continued  residence  at  the  court 
of  the  usurper,  the  reply  of  Gregory  left  upon  the  mind 
ot  Henry  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  was  irrevocably  bent 
ru*n  5 that  his  humiliation  at  Canossa  had  been 
a fruitless  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  honour ; and  that  the 
problem  of  his  fortunes  could  now  only  be  solved  bv  the 
sword.d  J ' 


Relying  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  Italian  subjects, 
Henry  again  probably  informed  of  the  indifferent  support 
m ermany.  afforded  to  his  competitor  and  his  own  growing 
popularit}^  Henry  resolved  to  transfer  the  struggle  to 
the  soil  of  Germany.  On  the  9th  of  April  1077  he  re- 
moved his  quarters  from  Pavia  to  Verona.  Here  he  took 
leave  of  his  Lombard  vassals,  after  conferring  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Italy  upon  the  bishops  Tedaldus  of  Milan  and 
Dionysius  of  Piacenza;  and,  under  escort  of  a gallant 
^ na^ve  subjects,  supported  by  earl  Luithold 

of  Carinthia,  he  threw  himself  into  the  heart  of  Bavaria.® 
Ihe  departure  of  Henry  left  the  pope  at  liberty  to  quit 
his  post  of  observation  at  Canossa.  There  was  now  no 
impediment,  if  there  ever  had  been  any,  to  a change  of 
quarters  at  his  perfect  leisure  from  Canossa  to  Carpi,  to 
Florence,  to  Sienna,  and  to  Rome,  successively.  At  all 
these  places  his  reception  by  the  citizens  and  people  is 
described  to  us  as  enthusiastic.  On  the  other  hand,  .his 
adversary  was  welcomed  with  at  least  equal  cordiality  by 
the  townsfolk  of  Ratisbon,  where  he  took  up  his  first 
headquarters.  Within  four  short  months  of  the  humili- 
atmg  scene  at  Canossa,  the  gale  of  popular  favour  had 
veered  round  to  the  opposite  quarter.  In  perfect  con- 
empt  of  the  papal  thunders,  the  vassals  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  provinces  rallied  round  his  banner.  Duke 
Wratislaus  of  Bohemia,  Luithold  of  Carinthia,  the  mark- 
grave  of  Vohburg,  the  earls-palatine  Conrad  and  Her- 
manr^  the  bishops  of  Strasburg,  Augsburg,  Constance, 
and  Basle,  the  Burgundian  vassals  in  a body — among 


* Conf.  Bomzo,  ad  Amic.  ubi  sup.  p.  e Arnulph.  Mediol.  lib.  v.  c.  x.  p.  45. 
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them  many  of  Rodolfs  family  connections  and  former 
friends, — now  swelled  the  rants  of  his  enemy/ 

The  popularity  of  Henry  was,  however,  in  man}'  re- 
spects or  an  ambiguous  and  delicate  character.  Defections 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  attachment  from  Ro- 
of the  commonalty  in  general,  and  the  great  d^aaend 
bulk  of  the  inferior  and  parochial  clergy,  was 
sincere  and  hearty.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  papal 
annalists,  however  invidiously  stated,  is  probably  correct 
in  the  main.  Thus,  we  learn  from  abbot  Paul  Bernried 
that  Rodolf^  in  compliance  with  his  promise  to  the  pope, 
was  no  sooner  seated  upon  the  throne  than  he  took  the 
most  effectual  steps  to  eject  u all  the  simoniacal  and  Ni- 
colaitan  clergy,”8  without  distinction  and  without  formal 
inquiry.  “ These  vigorous  measures,”  he  says,  “ drew 
upon  him  the  bitter  resentment  of  all  the  friends  of  cor- 
ruption, and  brought  him  into  discredit  with  that  party 
from  the  very  day  of  his  election.”11  The  sudden  desertion, 
on  the  part  of  the  great  vassals,  of  the  cause  they  had 
embraced  so  recently  and  with  so  much  zeal,  was,  in 
most  cases,  prompted  by  less  creditable  motives.  Some 
changed  sides  because  they  were  disappointed  by  the  in- 
ability or  reluctance  of  Rudolf  to  gratify  their  cupidity ; 
others,  because  they  hoped  for  better  things  from  the 
known  liberality  of  Henry.  Some  there  were  who  had 
deserted  the  usurper’s  cause  from  disgust  at  his  ecclesi- 
astical innovations;  a few  who  acted  from  motives  of 
pure  loyalty,  and  from  aversion  for  the  daily  treasons 
going  on  around  them.1  Anxious,  if  possible,  to  gratify 
all  classes  of  his  supporters,  Henry  summoned  a high 
court  of  justice  at  Ulm  in  Swabia,  and  procured  capital 
convictions,  attended,  conformably  to  the  provincial  law 
of  that  division  of  the  empire,  with  forfeiture  of  honour 
and  estate,  against  his  great  adversaries  Rodolf,  Welf, 
and  Berthold.  These  persons,  and  others  with  them,  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  their  rich  forfeitures  were  with- 

f Paul.  Bernr.V it.  &c.  c.  xcviii.  p 303.  h Paul.  Bernr.  ubi  sup. 

« Those  who  had  obtained  their  pre-  1 Berthold.  AnnaL  an.  1077,  ap.  Pertz, 

ferment  by  lay  investiture,  or  had  v.  pp.  294,  295. 
taken  wives. 
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out  delay  distributed  among1  the  host  of  greedy  expect- 
ants who  paraded  their  loyalty  under  the  eye  of  the 
king\j 

Gregory  now  found  it  no  easy  task  to  gather  up  the 
Gregory  in-  broken  threads  of  his  complex  policy.  He  was, 
terposes  as  however,  firmly  resolved  not  to  abandon  any 

nrhifipi*  np.  / •/ 

tween  the  advantage  that  might  still  be  derivable  from 
rival  kings,  convention  of  Canossa  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  his  recent  understanding  with  the  usurper  on 
the  other.  An  opening  soon  presented  itself,  the  skilful 
use  of  which  might  still  enable  him  to  preserve  such  a 
balance  between  the  parties  as  should  retain  both  in 
dependence  upon  himself.  In  Germany  the  warfare 
between  the  two  factions  had  assumed  a character  so  fero- 
cious and  cruel  as  to  produce  a reaction  on  the  public 
mind,  not  unlike  that  which  followed  the  massacre  of 
Hohenberg.1  Though  Rodolf  and  his  confederates  still 
boasted  of  a superiority  of  numbers,  Henry  had,  with  an 
inferior  force,  managed  to  confine  the  dukes  Berthold 
and  Welf  to  a part  of  Swabia,  and  to  throw  Rodolf  him- 
self back  upon  Saxony.  These  successes  and  the  king’s 
indefatigable  activity  threatened  to  overthrow  the  desired 
equilibrium  ; it  was  therefore  time  to  take  some  measures 
to  arrest  his  progress ; and  Gregory  stepped  forth  in  the 
respectable  character  of  the  herald  of  peace  and  good- 
will. He  instructed  his  legates  to  interpose  between 
the  belligerents,  and,  in  his  name,  to  prohibit  all  plot- 
tings, conspirings,  and  breaches  of  the  public  peace.  But 
the  stubbornness  of  his  nature  belied  the  assumed  cha- 
racter: he  interdicted  all  the  customary  honours,  obe- 
dience, and  services  to  Henry  as  king,  without  extend- 
ing the  like  prohibition  to  the  adherents  of  his  com- 
petitor. The  interposition  was  therefore  treated  by  both 


i Among  these,  two  more  flagrant 
cases  of  tergiversation  and  perjury  than 
those  of  the  bishops  of  Aquileia  and 
Augsburg  could  hardly  have  occurred. 
As  princes  of  the  empire,  both  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  Henry;  they  had 
afterwards  taken  the  same  oath  to  Ro- 
dolf, and  had  violated  the  second  oath 


with  as  little  scruple  as  the  first.  Ab- 
bot Paul  sends  both  to  the  nethermost 
pit  for  the  second  offence;  the  first  was 
of  course  purged  by  the  papal  absolu- 
tion. Paul.  Bernr.  Vit.  &c.  c.  xcvii.p. 
342. 

k Conf.  Book  X.  c.  vii.  p.  348. 
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parties  with  the  indifference  it  deserved.1  The  legates 
continued  to  accompany  the  intrusive  king;  and  that 
circumstance  was  perhaps  of  itself  sufficient  to  cast 
grave  doubts  upon  their  master’s  professions  of  impar- 
tiality. A short  time  after  the  first  communication  to 
the  rival  courts,  the  legates  were  directed  to  call  upon 
both  kings,  by  common  accord,  to  open  to  him  a road 
into  Germany,  and  to  send  an  escort  composed  of  persons 
in  whom  he  could  place  implicit  confidence  to  meet  him 
at  the  frontier,  and  conduct  him  safely  to  some  eligible 
spot  for  holding  a solemn  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the 
two  pretenders  to  the  throne,  and  of  awarding  Hia  commis- 
the  crown  to  whichever  of  them  might  best  siontohis 
endure  the  tests  he  proposed  to  apply.  “It  legate8' 
is,”  he  said,  “ a matter  of  notoriety,  that  to  us  and  to  the 
apostolic  see  it  belongs  to  try  and  determine  all  ‘ majores 
causae.’1”  And  verily  the  war  which  is  now  raging  be- 
tween these  princes  is  of  such  magnitude,  and  so  full  of 
peril,  that  if  we  were  to  neglect  our  duty,  the  greatest  mis- 
chief must  occur  to  us,  to  the  princes  themselves,  and  to 
the  universal  church.  If,  therefore,  either  of  them  shall 
disobey  this  our  deliberate  precept,  you  shall  omit  no 
measures  in  your  power,  on  our  behalf,  and  by  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter,  to  bring  the  offender  to  reason, 
whether  it  be  by  removing  him  from  the  government 
altogether,  or  by  secluding  him,  his  aiders  and  abettors, 
from  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  shutting  him 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  church:  you  are  to  remind  all 
persons  that  he  who  disobeys  the  apostolic  see  is  an 
idolater;  and  that  the  holy  pope  Gregory  (the  Great) 
hath  decreed  that  all  kings  who  shall  presume  to  resist 

1 Berthold . Annal.  an.  1077,  ubi  sup.  Henry  IV:  “Eo  (Henrico)  deposito  et 
p.  297.  an&thematizato,  non  magis  Uli  aliqua 

m These  causes  were  such  as  touched  subjectio  pro  hujusmodi  juramento  (the 
the  disputes  and  crimes  of  bishops  and  civil  oath  of  allegiance)  debebatur,  quam 
the  higher  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  all  cuilibet  episcopo  a subditis  suis  obedi- 
doctrinal  questions.  It  was  the  practice  tur,  postquam  ille,  etiam  retenta  com* 
of  the  canonists  of  the  age  to  disclaim  all  munione,  deponitur.”  Thus,  according 
secular  rule  of  law  in  their  controversies  to  this  writer,  the  contests  of  rival  kings 
with  the  laity.  The  parallel  between  were  to  be  brought  under  the  highest 
a deposed  bishop  and  a deposed  king  is  class  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  there- 
accurately  expressed  by  the  monk  Ber-  fore  to  be  determined  by  canon  law. 
thold  of  Constance,  in  reference  to  the  See  Berthold !,  an.  1077,  pp.  296,  297. 
excommunication  and  deposition  of 
vol  iv.  H H 
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the  commands  of  that  see,  do  thereby  fall  from  their 
place  and  dignity.”  But  unto  whichever  of  them  shall 
give  due  obedience  to  these  our  commands,  you  shall 
gfive  all  aid  and  assistance,  confirming  him  on  our  behalf 
in  the  royal  dignity,  and  commanding  all  bishops  and 
abbots,  clergy  and  laity  of  the  kingdom,  to  obey  him 
faithfully  as  their  lord  and  king.”0 

With  a view  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  legates, 
The  pope  wrote  under  the  same  date  to  the  common- 
the  judge  of  alty  of  Germany,  expressing  his  profound  grief 
princes.  anJj  anxiety  for  the  state  of  their  church  and 
country : both  princes,  he  said,  had  appealed  to  him;  and 
he  was  now  determined,  by  the  advice  of  the  “ friends  of 
the  church,”  to  decide  in  person  to  which  of  the  competi- 
tors the  kingdom  rightfully  belonged:  if,  therefore,  those 
competitors,  or  either  of  them,  were  to  decline  his  tribu- 
nal, they,  were  thereby  required  and  commanded  to  for- 
sake ana  disobey  him ; and,  without  delay,  to  execute  the 
sentence  in  that  case  to  be  given  by  his  legates,  and  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  him  who  should  be  found  faith- 
ful to  the  precepts  of  the  holy  see.p 

The  many  misstatements  these  imperious  mandates 
Groundless  comprehended  could  hardly  escape  the  discern- 
pretensions  ment  of  the  rival  princes.  It  was  not  true  that, 
of  Gregory.  un(jer  existing*  circumstances,  Henry  had  sub- 
mitted his  title  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  pope.  He  had 
not  covenanted  to  try  his  right  against  that  of  a rival 
candidate.  This  novel  position  entirely  changed  the 
question  referred.  The  king  was  to  be  heard,  not  now 
upon  the  merits  of  his  own  cause,  but  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  adverse  pretensions  raised  up  by  the  con- 
nivance, if  not  by  the  direct  instructions,  of  the  pope 
himself.  Under  the  covenants  of  Canossaq  the  latter  had 
acquired  no  such  jurisdiction ; nor  could  he  disavow  the 
complicity  of  his  legates  in  the  election  of  Rodolf  at 


n The  decree  here  alluded  to  is  the 
notorious  forgery  or  interpolation  in 
the  charter  of  St.  Medardus.  See  Bar- 
ron. ad  ann.  593  § 35.  The  more  cri- 
tical Pagi  will  not  vouch  its  genuine- 
ness. Modern  critics,  both  papist  and 
protestant,  have  rejected  it  as  a monkish 


fabrication. 

0 JRegist.  lib.  iv.  ep.  xxiii.  p.  400— 
dated  Carpinatse,  May  31st,  1077. 

p Ibid.  lib.  iv.  ep.  xxiv.  p.  401; 
Berthold.  Annal.  an.  1077,  p.  299. 

<*  See  Book  X.  c.  viii.  p.  418  of  this 
work. 
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Forchheim.  The  intrusive  king1  might  therefore  reason- 
ably question  the  right  of  the  pope  to  retract  his  adhesion, 
and  to  treat  his  right  to  the  crown  as  still  an  open  ques- 
tion. It  was  not  true  in  any  sense  that  he  had  sub- 
mitted his  claim  to  the  pontifical  arbitrament.  He  had, 
indeed,  consulted  the  pope  at  almost  every  step  of  his 
advance;  he  had  accepted  the  advice  tendered  by  the 
legates,  and  had  thereby  acquired  a full  right  to  con- 
clude that  his  election  had  been  approved  and  recognised 
by  the  holy  see.  Now,  however,  he  was  coolly  told  that 
he  was  to  be  again  weighed  in  the  pontifical  balance, 
and  that,  if  found  wanting,  he  must  be  prepared  to  yield 
up  his  throne  to  the  enemy  who  had  so  recently  con- 
demned him  to  the  loss  of  life,  honour,  and  worldly 
estate. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  either  party  placed  any  reliance  upon  j^aious 
the  justice  or  the  integrity  of  Gregory.  But  character  of 
Gregory  probably  cared  very  little  for  these  hls  proposa1, 
distrusts.  Rodolf  he  knew  could  not  afford  to  throw  off 
his  alliance;  and  he  might  calculate,  both  for  himself 
and  his  client,  upon  the  prompt  rejection  of  the  proposed 
arbitration  by  Henry.  Rodolf  would  thus  become  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  alternative  left  with  the  legates, 
and  might  confidently  demand  the  formal  rejection  of  his 
opponent,  and  the  fullest  recognition  of  his  own  right  and 
title  to  the  crown  of  Germany.  These  anticipations  were 
realised  almost  as  soon  as  they  could  have  found  entrance 
into  the  minds  of  the  parties.  Henry  frankly  unsheathed 
the  sword.  His  officer  earl  Ulrich  occupied  the  Alpine 
passes  with  a view  to  intercept  the  communication  of  the 
confederates  with  the  pope,  and  prevent  the  circulation 
of  papal  briefs  and  rescripts  in  the  kingdom.  Worse, 
perhaps,  than  all  these  misdeeds — the  earl  was  fortunate 
enough  to  capture  the  papal  agent  Bernhard,  abbot  of 
Marseilles,  on  his  attempt  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  to  place 
him  in  safe  custody  in  his  castle  of  Lenzburg/ 

Meanwhile  the  war  had  been  carried  on  in  Germany 

r Berthold.  Annal.  an.  1077,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  pp.  297, 298.  Conf.  p.  454  of  this  chap. 
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The  civil  war  with  unexampled  ferocity  on  both  sides.  The 

m Germany.  Jn(Jecigive  resu^g  Qf  ^ campaig*n^  and  the 

flagitious  misconduct  of  the  belligerents,  promised  to 
serve  the  pope’s  turn  more  effectually  than  the  pro- 
foundest  diplomacy.  A majority  of  the  adherents  on 
both  sides  seceded  from  the  conflict,  and  came  to  an 
understanding,  that  both  princes  should  be  compelled  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  to  the  papal  arbitration. 
But  unity  and  firmness  of  purpose  were  wanting  to  carry 
this  pacific  resolution  into  execution ; neither  of  these  re- 
quisites was  to  be*  found  among  the  seceders,  and  the  only 
result  of  the  experiment  was,  to  rid  the  king  of  a pressure 
which  had  almost  weighed  him  to  the  earth.  When,  in 
conformity  with  their  agreement,  the  new  confederates 
retired  from  the  contest,  the  king,  with  a force  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  mercenaries,  living  at  free  quarters, 
and  supported  by  his  steady  friend  the  duke  of  Bohemia, 
kept  the  field;  he  ravaged  the  estates  of  the  Swabian 
rebels  without  mercy,  and  found  himself  powerful  enough 
to  expel  the  prior  occupants,  and  to  fill  the  sees  of  Augs- 
burg and  Aquileia,  and  the  wealthy  abbey  of  St.  Goll, 
with  his  own  friends.  The  same  process  was  carried  on 
in  other  quarters;  the  prelates  of  both  parties  reciprocally 
expelled  and  supplanted  each  other;  so  that  it  was  a 
common  spectacle  to  see  two  bishops  of  the  same  see,  two 
abbots  of  the  same  religious  house,  buckle  on  their  armour 
and  fight  out  their  own  and  their  masters7  quarrels  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  adherents  among  the  tenants 
and  vassals  of  the  estate,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  districts 
in  which  this  kind  of  warfare  was  carried  on.8 

The  cardinal-legate  Bernhard,  it  will  be  remembered, 
The  papal  b/id  been  furnished1  by  Gregory  with  discre- 
leSm££^m ‘tiQ1?ary  power  to  proceed  to  any  extremity, 
and  formally  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  pacification 
Henry!  ^ermany*  But  the  papal  agent  was  now 
. cu^  off  from  all  communication  with  his  prin- 

cipal;  at  the  same  time  nothing  could  be  more  manifest 
than  that  the  secession  of  the  peace-party  had  not  only 

’ By Wkoftt  SUt  oF'May.  ^ PP<  454  “d  465  °f ' thU  ***' 
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failed  to  bring1  the  king  to  terms,  but  had  contributed  to 
strengthen  his  hands,  and  to  enhance  the  confusion  of 
public  affairs.  In  this  extremity  Bernhard  considered 
himself  justified  in  bringing  the  full  powers  of  his  com- 
mission into  operation.11  On  the  12th  of  November  he 
accordingly  assembled  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  estates 
of  Saxony  at  Goslar ; he  solemnly,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  pontiff,  excommunicated  Henry,  and  deposed  him 
from  the  crown  and  government,  which  he  had  presumed 
to  usurp  in  defiance  of  the  pope’s  prohibition  and  his  own 
oath;  and  by  like  authority  proclaimed  Rodolf  king, 
commanding,  on  the  part  of  the  holy  see,  princes,  nobi- 
lity, and  people  thenceforward  to  acknowledge  and  obey 
him  as  their  sovereign.” 

It  may  he  questioned  whether  this  step  of  the  legate 
suited  the  policy  of  Gregory  at  this  precise  point  Ambiguoua 
of  time.  The  prospects  of  the  pope  did  not  policy  of  the 
just  now  wear  so  promising  an  aspect  as  to  pope- 
embolden  him  altogether  to  cast  aside  the  mediatorial 
character  he  had  hitherto  sustained,  and  to  commit  him- 
self irretrievably7  to  either  party.  He  therefore  neither 
adopted  nor  repudiated  the  act  of  his  legate ; and  if  we 
may  draw  an  inference  from  his  subsequent  language, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  merely  delegated  or  contingent 
powers,  however  full  and  positive,  might,  in  virtue  of  the 
Petrine  prerogative,  be  ignored  or  adopted  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  holy  see. 

In  the  mean  time  the  hostility  of  the  Lombard  pre- 
lacy had  gone  on  increasing  in  bitterness  andBmbttrrMsing 
intensity.  A synod  had  been  resolved  upon  for  position  of 
the  purpose  of  deposing  pope  Gregory,  and  Gregory' 
electing  a successor.  The  meeting  was  delayed  by  the 
death  of  Henry’s  chancellor  for  Italy,  the  archbishop 
Tedaldus  of  Milan.  Yet  we  learn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  pontiff  himself,  that  he  had  scarcely  a friend  left  in 
Northern  Italy.*  The  sleepless  vigilance  of  Henry  and 

a Conf.  the  pope’s  brief  of  the  31st  of  28th  January  1078,  in  which  he  treats 
May  1077,  p.  466  of  this  chapter.  all  the  bishops  of  the  two  great  pro- 

T Berthda.  Annal.  an.  1077,  ap.  Pertz,  vinces  of  Ravenna  and  Milan  as  enemies 
v.7p.  303.  of  the  holy  see. 

w Regist.  lib.  v.  ep.  xiil  p.  416,  dated 
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his  Italian  confederates  had  so  completely  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  papal  party  in  Germany,  that 
no  consistent  instructions  could  be  conveyed  to  his  le- 
gates or  friends  in  that  country;  no  authentic  intelli- 
gence could  reach  him  of  the  position  and' prospects  of 
the  parties.  Thus,  between  the  return  of  Henry  to 
Germany  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  close  of  the 
year  1077,  his  communications  had  to  be  kept  up  by 
chance  travellers,  or  messengers  who  might  be  lucky 
enough  to  escape  the  Lombard  scouts  on  the  southern, 
and  Henry’s  rangers  on  the  northern,  side  of  the  Alps. 
Thus  it  happened,  that  between  the  31st  of  May,  the 
date  of  the  full  powers,  and  the  30th  of  August,  a period 
of  three  entire  months,  the  pope  still  remained  in  un- 
certainty whether  his  legates  had  received  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  the  former  of  these  briefs.  On  the 
latter  date  he  therefore  reiterated  his  directions  in  a 
letter  to  Udo  archbishop  of  Treves,  commanding  both 
princes  to  provide  an  escort  to  attend  him  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  for  the  solemn  inquiry  which  was  to  determine 
their  respective  claims  to  the  crown:  these  injunctions 
he  required  the  archbishop  to  publish  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  to  make  every  effort  for  their  punctual 
execution.* 

But  at  what  precise  point  of  time  within  a period  of 
Remon.  more  than  five  months  from  the  date  or  the  first 
the™"'  6 °f  °^^iese  briefs  they  were  received  by  the  legates 
t e axons.  cann0£  now  },e  ascertained.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  difficulty  of  communication  with  Italy,  that  the  pro- 
test with  which  they  were  met  by  the  Saxons  did  not 
reach  the  papal  ear  till  after  the  excommunication  of 
Henry  by  the  legates,  though  they  probably  bore  date 
some  time  prior  to  that  transaction.  Within  that  period 
the  discontent  of  the  confederates  had  been  expressed  in 
terms  of  bitter  complaint  to  the  pope ; yet  it  is  a matter 
of  equal  uncertainty  whether  their  letters  ever  came  into 
his  hands.  It  is  probable  that  the  sentiments  to  which 
these  indignant  appeals  gave  utterance  impelled  the  le- 
gate into  the  decided  course  of  conduct  he  adopted. 

* Begirt  lib.  v.  ep.  vii.  p.  412,  dated  30th  August  1077. 
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“They  had/’  they  said,  in  their  memorial,  “sacrificed 
their  lives,  ruined  their  fortunes,  and  exposed  themselves 
and  their  families  to  penury  and  famine  solely  in  sub- 
mission to  the  commands  of  the  pope,  and  from  fear  of 
the  awful  penalties  of  disobedience:  but  now  he  (the 
pope)  had  triumphed — he  had  cast  down  his  enemy  at 
his  feet — he  had  reaped  glory  and  honour — they,  ruin 
and  disgrace.  He  had,  behind  their  backs,  and  without 
their  knowledge,  absolved  and  dismissed  unharmed  the 
enemy  whom  he  himself  had  raised  up  against  them : he 
was  not,  forsooth,  to  be  restored  to  the  government ; but 
the  power  which  removed  might  one  day  restore ; and 
then  how  would  the  pope  deal  with  the  oaths  from  which 
he  had  absolved  them,  in  virtue  of  which  absolution  they 
had  elected  a new  king,  and  pledged  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  him ? Yet  the  pope  now  talked  of ( two  kings’ 
— two  kings  of  one  kingdom ! He  spoke  of  sending 
legates  to  ‘ both  kings,’  and  even  gave  precedence  to  the 
name  of  the  outcast  Henry ! He  had  asked  him  for  an 
escort — he  had  expressed  his  intention  of  inquiring  into 
his  claims,  thereby  recognising  him  as  a reigning  king, 
or  at  least  as  a meritorious  claimant  of  the  throne : but 
to  what  end  all  this,  after  the  whole  question  had  been 
solemnly,  disposed  of  by  a great  national  synod/  whose 
judgment  had  received  the  confirmation  of  the  pontifical 
legates,  and  another  king  had  been  elected  in  the  place  of 
the  ejected  and  deposed  tyrant?  "We  cannot  conceive,” 
they  continued,  “ why,  after  persuading  us  to  persevere 
firmly  in  the  course  you  yourself  marked  out  for  us — why 
you  should  now,  both  by  word  and  deed,  hold  out  hope 
to  our  enemy.  But  it  is  reported  to  us  that  you  re- 
ceive his  envoys  with  favour ; that  you  send  them  away 
with  honours  and  rewards,  that  they  may  laugh  at  our 
miseries,  and  make  their  game  of  our  simplicity  ! More- 
over, you  chide  us  for  not  sending  messengers  and  letters 
to  you,  as  if  it  were  not  notorious  that  we  are  prevented 
by  him  who  thus  adds  to  his  guilt  by  the  breach  of  that 
among  other  solemn  oaths,  not  to  obstruct  our  intercourse 
with  you.  We  trust,  indeed,  dearest  lord,  that  you  do 

* At  Forchheim. 
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all  these  things  with  good  intent,  and  from  certain  subtle 
reasons,  which  you  keep  to  yourself ; yet  we  simple  folk 
are  unable  to  rathom  your  purpose,  and  therefore  now 
frankly  lay  before  you  the  visible  results  of  the  contra- 
dictory prospects  you  think  fit  to  hold  out  to  both  parties ; 
these  results  are — civil  war,  inhuman  butcheries,  plun- 
derings, burnings,  immeasurable  oppression  of  the  poor, 
sacrileges  heretofore  unheard  of,  hopeless  failure  of  law 
and  justice  in  the  land — lastly,  such  a dissipation  of  the 
crown-estate  by  the  rivals  you  have  set  up,  that  hereafter 
our  kings  will  have  to  subsist  by  plundering  their  sub- 
jects rather  than  upon  their  own  proper  revenue.  All 
these  evils  we  are  persuaded  might  have  been  averted  by 
a straightforward  policy  on  your  part : it  may  be  difficult 
to  abide  by  such  a policy,  but  we  cannot  think  it  honest 
to  depart  from  it.  If  you  think  it  too  dangerous  to  speak 
out  in  our  favour,  abstain  at  least  from  undoing  what 
you  have  done ; for  if  your  own  most  public  and  solemn 
acts  are,  to  suit  a temporary  convenience,  to  he  buried 
in  silence  as  if  they  had  never  been  done,  we  can  in  no 
wise  comprehend  what  we  are  hereafter  to  regard  as 
really  done  and  concluded  in  your  counsels:  all  these 
things  we  lay  before  your  holiness,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
vain  murmuring,  but  in  the  bitterness  of  our  hearts ; for 
surely  there  is  no  grief  like  unto  our  grief,  if  for  our 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  shepherd  we  be  flung  into 
the  jaws  of  the  wolf.  Surely  we  are  of  all  men  the  most 
miserable,  that  we  should  now  be  driven  to  defend  our- 
selves against  our  chosen  pastor." 

These  complaints  were  reasonable  \ the  ambiguous 
Gregory  dealings  of  the  pope  had  taken  the  life  and  spirit 
8thedact  ofn  out  tk®  confederate  party.  Gregory  was  sus- 
reference  of  pected  of  an  intention  to  step  aside  from  the  act 
oth  parties.  0f  his  legate  at  Goslar,  as  he  had  already  done 
trom  those  of  his  legates  at  Forchheim;  and  the  sequel 
proved  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  conjecture. 
Hut  the  act  of  secession  in  Germany,  by  which  the  whole 
questaon  between  the  rival  kings  was  referred  to  him, 
anorded  certainly  a more  legitimate  and  specious  ground 
or  proceeding  than  the  imputed  sins  of  the  king  and  his 
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party;  Gregory  resolved  to  avail  hims6lf  of  the  submission, 
without  relinquishing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  errors  and  misdemeanors  of  Henry  or  his  supporters. 
The  sentence  of  the  9th  of  November  was  therefore  not 
to  be  reversed  even  pending  the  reference ; it  was  simply 
not  immediately  to  he  acted  upon,  but  to  remain  suspended 
over  his  head  until  removed  by  a plenary  acceptance  of 
the  papal  decision.  Some  advantage  too  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  state  of  exhaustion  to  which  both  parties 
were  reduced  by  this  unhappy  warfare ; and  with  these 
views  he  convoked  a great  council  to  meet  at  Rome  in 
the  first  week  in  the  following  Lent,  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  upon  and  promulgating  his  own  plan  of  paci- 
fication and  organising  the  tribunal  which  was  eventually 
to  set  the  whole  controversy  at  rest.  Other  matters  there 
were  behind,  upon  which  the  mind  of  Gregory  was  not 
less  firmly  bent  than  upon  his  scheme  for  converting  the 
crown  of  Germany  into  an  article  of  papal  patronage : 
matters,  indeed,  by  the  attainment  of  which  alone  the 
advantages  of  victory  could  be  secured. 

On  the  third  day  of  March  in  the  year  1078,  a nu- 
merous council  met  at  Rome.  The  assembly  Greatgynod 
was  composed  of  one  hundred  prelates  of  all  at  Some, 
ranks,  besides  many  abbots,  and  clerks,  and  AJ>- 1078‘ 
laymen  of  distinction.*  As  ambassadors  of  king  Henry, 
appeared  the  bishops  Benno  of  Osnabriick  and  Theoderick 
of  Verdun.  These  able  men,  we  are  told,  pleaded  the 
cause  of  their  master  with  so  much  eloquence  and  address, 
that  Gregory  himself  was  for  the  moment  shaken ; many 
of  the  prelates  present  declared  openly  in  his  favour,  and 
solicited  the  pope  at  once  to  pronounce  sentence  of  an- 
athema upon  tne  rebel  and  usurper  Rodolf.  Setting 
aside  the  manifest  extravagance  of  this  demand,  the  pope 
must,  by  acceding  to  it,  have  abandoned  his  character  of 
judge,  and  forfeited  every  advantage  hitherto  obtained.11 


* Berthold , ubi  sup.  p.  306;  Goncil. 
tom.  xii.  pp.  614,  615. 

a Berthold  insinuates  that  the  pope 
had  no  authentic  intelligence  of  tne 
excommunication  pronounced  by  his 
legate  at  Goslar  in  the  preceding  month 
of  November;  an  allegation  utterly  in- 


credible, and  probably  thrown  out  to 
shield  him  from  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency in  dealing  with  Henry  as  king  de 
facto.  But  the  envoys  of  Rodolf,  then 
actually  present,  could  not  have  failed 
to  acquaint  him  minutely  with  all  the 
details  of  the  excommunication,  if  it  had 
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indecision  of  He  declared  that,  after  listening*  with  the  ut- 
the  pope,  most  attention  and  solicitude  to  the  pleadings 
on  both  sides,  he  could  not  as  yet  see  his  way  so  clearly  as 
to  dispense  with  further  reflection  before  he  pronounced 
upon  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  He  therefore  deferred 
his  decision  till  the  following  Lord’s-day,  and  in  the  mean 
time  directed  the  attention  of  the  synod  to  “ certain  other 
important  matters.”5 

Accordingly,  on  the  1 1th  of  March  he  made  known 
. ,.  . his  decision,  and  published  his  decree  of  paci- 

and  decree  of  fication,  to  the  effect  that  u the  pontiff  himself, 
pacification.  01,  proper  legates  to  be  appointed  by  him,  should 
repair  to  Germany,  and  at  a suitable  time  and  place  con- 
vene before  them  the c two  kings/  the  bishops,  the  princes, 
nobility,  and  learned  of  the  realm  in  open  council;  and 
after  hearing  both  sides,  and  thoroughly  sifting  the  causes 
of  both,  arrive  at  an  irrefragable  conclusion  as  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom,  and  the  causes  to  which,  the  lamentable 
state  of  confusion,  perjury,  and  schism  with  which  the 
kingdom  was  now  afflicted  was  to  be  imputed,  and  to 
determine  upon  such  measures  as  should  be  necessary 
for  the  reestablishment  and  consolidation  of  God’s  peace. 
A solemn  anathema  was  denounced  against  all  persons, 
whether  kings  or  princes,  dukes,  bishops,  or  clerks,  who 
should  by  any  art  or  cunning,  or  by  any  machination  or 
procurement  whatever,  obstruct  the  pope  or  his  legates 
on  their  journey  to  the  place  of  meeting,  or  should  after- 
wards disobey  or  gainsay  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced 
by  common  consent  touching  the  matters  in  hand.”  The 
ceremony  of  promulgation  concluded  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  torches,  in  token  of  the  doom  which  awaited  the 
disobedient  or  the  refractory.  After  this,  we  are  in- 
formed, the  pope  strictly  enjoined  the  envoys  of  Henry 
to  keep  the  peace  towards  his  adversaries  until  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  should  be  made  known  ;c  he  wrote,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  Germans,  devoutly  calling  down  the 

suited  him  to  take  any  notice  of  the  act 
of  his  legate. 

b Berthold , ubi  sup. 
c Ejusd . Annal.  an.  1078,  ubi  sup. 


pp.  306-308.  We  suppose  the  pope 
thought  he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend 
any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Ko- 
dolfine  party  to  break  the  truce. 
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divine  vengeance  upon  all  who  should  directly  or  in- 
directly throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  proposed 
meeting.'1  And  he  charged  archbishop  Udo  or  Treves, 
on  the  part  of  king  Henry,  and  another  prelate  of  the 
Rodolfine  faction,  with  the  choice  of  the  time  and  place 
for  holding  the  solemn  inquest. 

But  Gregory  was  awake  to  the  inconveniences  attend- 
ing the  course  he  had  adopted  ; and  with  a view  Queati0nabie 
to  tranquillise  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ger-  impartiality 
many,  he  wrote  them  a supplementary  letter,  ofGre8OI7- 
assuring  them  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions ; hinting 
that  he  had  received  intimation  that  certain  u enemies  of 
God”  and  u sons  of  the  devil”  would  attempt  to  frustrate 
the  proposed  synod,  and  warning  them  against  their 
machinations.  Remembering,  however,  that  he  had  all 
along  acquitted  the  Rodolfine  party  of  every  sinister 
act  or  intention,  the  “ sons  of  Satan”  in  question  could 
be  no  other  than  the  king’s  party ; thus  giving  the  for- 
mer pretty  clearly  to  understand  against  whom  his  mea- 
sures were  really  levelled.'  But  the  pope’s  policy  was  too 
profound  for  the  confederates.  All  they  could  see  in  the 
proposed  inquiry  was,  that  the  king  of  their  choice  was  to 
be  put  upon  his  trial ; and  that  the  charge  of  usurpation 
and  rebellion  on  his  part  was  to  be  gone  into  as  fully  as 
if  the  pope  had  from  the  outset  of  the  contest  maintained 
the  most  rigid  neutrality  between  him  and  his  rival.  But 
if  the  Germans  could  have  taken  the  hint,  they  might 
have  formed  a tolerably  correct  judgment  of  the  pope’s 
professions  of  impartiality  at  the  forthcoming  trial  by 
his  harsh  proceedings  against  the  Henrician  party  in 
Italy.  In  this  very  synod  of  the  3d  of  March  he  caused 
sentence  of  anathema  to  be  recorded  against  archbishop 

d He  prayed  that  they  might  feel  the  archbishops,  bishops,  clergy,  princes, 
vengeance  of  Almighty  God  in  soul  and  dukes,  greater  and  lesser  barons  of  the 
in  body,  in  their  families,  their  estates,  kingdom.”  Regist.  lib.  v.  ep.  xv.  p.  418. 
their  worldly  affairs,  and  in  all  things  e “ Sed  quia  pervenit  ad  nos  quod 
belonging  to  them : that  in  the  conflict  inimici  Dei  et  filii  diaboli  quidam  apud 
of  battle  their  strength  might  fail  them,  vos  contra  interdictum  apostolicae  sedis 
so  that  in  life  they  might  enjoy  no  tri-  con ven turn  procurarent  in  irritum  du- 
umph;  and  that,  being  thus  reduced  to  cere,  &c.  monemus  yos  . . . . ut  talibus 
disgrace  and  wretchedness  here  below,  nullum  adjutorium  praebeatis,  neque 
they  might  at  the  last  be  brought  to  illis  communicetis.”  Regist.  lib.  vi.  ep. 
repentance.  This  brief  is  dated  the  9th  i.  ad  Germanos,  p.  425. 

March  1078,  and  is  addressed  to  “ all 
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Wibert  of  Ravenna  and  the  bishops  of  Cremona  and 
Treviso  ; renewing1,  at  the  same  time,  his  denunciations 
against  the  so-called  “Simonians”  and  “ Nicolaitans 
notoriously  only  other  names  for  the  class  of  churchmen 
who  now  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Henrician  party. 

But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  intentions  of  Gre- 
Soiemn  de  §'orv  as  t^ie  u^imate  disposal  of  the  crown 
creeagainst  of  Germany,  it  was  his  fixed  purpose  to  strip 
lay  ture sti"  ^ ^ts  mos*  important  prerogatives,  so  that 
’ the  successful  candidate  should  succeed  to  a 
throne  divested  of  its  best  defence  against  the  autocratic 
pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Among  those  u other 
matters*’  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  assembled 
fathers,  while  he  was  deliberating  upon  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Henrician  deputies,  was  that  of  lay  investiture. 
And  it  was  thereupon  decreed,  that  u if  any  ecclesiastic, 
whatever  his  rank,  from  the  patriarch  to  the  parish  priest, 
shall  accept  from  any  layman  bishopric,  abbey,  jurisdic- 
tion, church,  tithe,  or  other  spiritual  preferment;  or  if 
any  layman,  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the  meanest 
subject,  shall  confer  any  such  preferment — all  such  offices, 
benefices,  and  possessions  being  by  ancient  canonical  and 
legitimate  tradition  the  sole  property  of  almighty  God, 
and  wholly  devoted  to  His  service,  consequently  incapable 
of  parsing  through  lay  hands  like  other  property — he 
shall  be  accursed.”  The  pope  then  dismissed  the  envoys 
of  the  rival  princes.  Henry’s  bishops  were  sent  away 
without  the  pontifical  blessing,  upon  the  ground  of  their 
master’s  equivocal  position.'  The  emissaries  ofRodolf, 
it  is  true,  received  no  more  public  token  of  the  papal  fa- 
vour ; but  Gregory  took  care  to  send  for  them  privately 
and  with  the  utmost  caution,  to  assure  them  that  they 
carried  with  them  his  best  wishes ; desiring  them  to  con- 
vey to  their  master  his  high  approval  of  his  devout  at- 
tachment to  the  holy  see,  with  the  apostolical  indulgence 
and  benediction  to  nim  and  all  who  should  persevere  in 
the  path  of  obedience  and  duty. 

f Namely,  the  doubt  as  to  the  effect  under  no  doubt  at  all. 
of  the  excommunication  by  the  legate  g Berthold.  Annal.  an.  1078,  ap .Pertz, 

Bernhard,  about  which  the  pope  was  v.  p.  309.  The  annalist  mentions  this 
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As  soon  as  they  were  dismissed,  the  envoys  of  Henry 
made  all  haste  to  rejoin  their  master,  who  was  Equivocal 
at  that  moment  engaged  in  military  operations  conduct  of 
in  eastern  Bavaria.  The  pope  at  the  same  time  y ' 
appointed  nuncios  to  the  court  of  Henry,  and  sent  them 
away  with  instructions  to  expedite  the  execution  of  his 
commands.  The  subsequent  proceedings  of  Henry  are 
involved  in  obscurity.  As  soon  as  he  received  the  report 
of  his  ambassadors,  he  is  said  to  have  immediately  sus- 
pended all  warfare:  hastening  to  the  Rhinelands,  he 
there  met  the  papal  nuncios,  but  caused  them  to  be  closely 
guarded,  in  order  that  the  message  they  brought  with 
them  might  not  get  wind.  By  this  artifice,  we  are  told, 
he  was  enabled  to  exhibit  the  presence  of  papal  legates 
at  his  court  as  proof  of  reconciliation  and  accord  with 
the  pope,h  consequently  of  the  nullity  of  the  excommuni- 
cation fulminated  ag*ainst  him  by  the  legate  Bernhard  at 
Goslar.  The  Saxon  envoys,  it  seems,  had  met  with  de- 
lays upon  the  road,  and  Kodolf  was  as  yet  uninformed 
of  the  pope’s  ultimatum.  Availing  himself  of  their  ignor- 
ance,1 the  king  proposed  a conference  to  the  Saxons,  at 
which  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  there  was  now 
no  difference  between  him  and  the  pope,  and  that  he  was 
thenceforward  acting  in  good  understanding  with  him 
for  the  restoration  of  peace.  This  communication  pro- 
duced—as,  we  are  informed,  it  was  intended  to  do — a 
great  excitement  in  the  minds  of  the  Saxons,  and  dis- 
posed them  to  look  upon  the  pontiff  as  ill  disposed  to 
their  cause.  But  the  arrival  of  their  messengers  soon 
afterwards  revealed  to  them  the  real  purport  of  the  papal 
commission,  and  a deputation  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
Henry  to  fix  the  time  and  the  place  for  holding  the  pro- 
posed congTess.  But  upon  their  arrival  they  were  coolly 
sent  back  by  the  king,  with  the  intimation  that  although 
he  had,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  pope,  granted  a free 
pardon  to  all  rebels  who  should  without  delay  tender 
their  submission,  he  could  not  permit  any  interference 


incident  as  no  impeachment  upon  the  h Berthold.  Annal.  an.  1078,  ubi  sup. 

good  faith  of  the  pope,  or  as  at  all  in-  1 Which  the  annalist  insinuates  was 

consistent  with  his  Taunted  imparti-  caused  by  Henry  himself, 
ality. 
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with  his  prerogative  in  fixing  when  and  where  a general 
diet  of  the  empire  should  be  held.j 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  duplicity  imputed 
Renewal  of  *°  Henry  in  this  narrative  proceeds  from  the 
the  civil  war  pen  of  a declared  adversary.  It  is  strange, 
m Germany.  ^ ]eag^  ^at  jn  whole  transaction  not  an- 
other word  is  said  about  the  papal  legates  at  the  court, 
or  what  they  were  doing  while  the  king  was  carrying 
on  this  game  of  deceit.  At  all  events,  the  Saxons  re- 
garded the  reply  of  Henry  to  their  messengers  as  a 
denunciation  of  the  truce  which  had,  up  to  that  time, 
been  tolerably  well  observed  on  both  sides.  They  pro- 
claimed Henry  an  excommunicated  traitor  and  rebel 
against  the  papal  authority,  and  plunged  into  civil  war 
with  passions  inflamed  by  the  insults  and  disappointments 
sustained  at  the  hands  both  of  the  king  and  the  pope. 
Between  the  months  of  M ay  and  November  of  the  current 
year,  besides  a general  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Streu,  in  which  both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  many 
minor  actions  were  fought;  murder  and  devastation, 
robbery  and  violence,  stalked  with  impunity  through  the 
land.  Towns,  villages,  monasteries,  churches  were  pil- 
laged and  destroyed,  and  the  wail  of  anguish  and  distress 
was  heard  throughout  the  central  districts  of  Germany. 
In  the  interim  both  kings  made  incessant  appeals  to  the 
pope ; they  plied  him  with  highly-coloured  accounts  of 
their  successes,  and  vied  with  each  other  which  should 
bid  highest  for  his  countenance  and  support.  If  he  be- 
lieved the  charge  of  fraud  and  double-dealing  against 
Henry — and  of  this  the  pope  could  hardly  have  been  kept 
in  ignorance  by  his  legates  in  Germany — it  is  impossible 
to  discern  any  ground  for  hesitation  on  his  part.  It  is 
therefore  not  unreasonable  to  suspect  that  the  public 
duties  of  the  legates  either  differed  from,  or  were  modified 
by,  private  instructions.  It  is  at  all  events  clear  that 
they  did  nothing  to  forward  the  ostensible  objects  of  their 
mission.  The  pope  continued  all  this  time  to  interpose 
delays,  and  to  issue  solemn  exhortations  to  peace  and 


J Bert  hold.  an.  1078,  pp.  310,  311. 
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confidence  in  his  good  intentions ; till  the  Saxon  party, 
heartsick  with  hopes  deferred,  and  worn  down  with  the 
miseries  the  papal  policy  was  bringing  upon  them,  de- 
termined to  insist  peremptorily  upon  the  papal  ratifica- 
tion of  the  sentence  against  their  enemy  pronounced  by 
his  legate  at  Goslar  on  the  9th  of  the  preceding  month 
of  November. 

That  the  Saxons  believed  themselves  to  have  been 
unfairly  dealt  with,  is  transparent  in  the  indig-  The  Saxons 
nant  memorial  they  addressed  to  the  pope  to-  c*>aHenge  the 
wards  the  close  of  the  year  1078.  They  told  the^eposttion 
him  plainly  that  they  suspected  him  of  dealing  ofHenry- 
with  their  enemy,  while  he  was  bolding  out  encourage- 
ment to  themselves  to  persevere  in  their  opposition.  “ He 
had,”  they  said,  “ given  no  credit  to  their  representations : 
in  the  vain  hope  of  cajoling  their  enemy,  he  had  inter- 
posed killing  delays  and  procrastinations:  but  let  him 
be  assured  that  he  might  go  on  negotiating  and  asking 
for  safe-conducts  from  Henry  till  doomsday:  he  would 
never  obtain  them  from  the  tyrant : no  road  would  ever, 
with  his  consent,  be  opened  to  him  into  Germany : the 
contest  could  now  be  determined  by  the  sword  alone: 
they  therefore  demanded  that  he  should  once  and  for 
ever  cast  aside  all  further  trimming’s  and  procrastina- 
tions, and  without  more,  by  his  own  living  voice  and 
authority,  ratify  the  act  done  in  his  name  by  his  le- 
gate ; so  that  they  might  know  upon  what  ground  they 
stood,  and  what  hopes  they  might  entertain  of  a remedy 
for  the  existing  schism  in  church  and  state.”  In  conclu- 
sion, they  affirmed  that,  “ if  that  course  had  been  adopted 
at  the  outset,  their  adversary’s  strength  would  long  since 
have  departed  from  him ; while  the  actual  policy  of  the 

Se  had  afforded  lamentable  proof  of  the  futility  of  a 
3me  which  had  extended  to  them  just  so  much  of 
favour  and  support  as  might  not  be  altogether  fatal  to 
their  enemy.” k 

Though  averse  from  encumbering  the  narrative  with 

k Bruno , de  Bell.  &c.  c.  cx.  ubi  sup.  August  1078,  as  mention  is  made  in  it 
p.  373.  This  letter,  of  which  we  have  of  successes  obtained  against  Henry 
given  only  a meagre  abstract,  must  IV.  in  that  month.  Conf.  Barthold, 
have  been  written  after  the  month  of  Annal.  an.  1078,  ubi  sup.  p.  312. 
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The  remon  ^eta^s  w^ich  seem  rather  to  relate  to  the  civil 
stranees°of'  history  of  Germany  than  to  the  subject  of  this 
the®“xon  work,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate 
par  7‘  opinion  of  the  policy  of  Gregory  VII.  without 
some  notice  of  the  just  complaints  of  the  Saxon  party  at 
this  point  of  time.1  In  one  of  the  earlier  of  these  letters 
— written  probably  in  the  winter  of  1078  and  1079 — 
they  laid  before  the  pope  a very  complete  synopsis  of 
the  misdoing-s  of  Henry,  and  of  the  measures  he  had 
thereupon  adopted ; and  they  rightly  contended  that,  after 
that,  any  doubt  he  might  entertain  as  to  the  operative 
effect  oi  the  excommunication  of  the  9th  of  November 
by  his  legate  Bernhard  must  be  dissipated.  They  re- 
hearsed the  proceedings  taken  against  Henry  from  the 
moment  of  his  first  excommunication  in  December  of 
1076  to  that  of  Goslar  in  November  1077  : the  absolu- 
tion at  Canossa,  they  said  truly,  was  conditional:  he 
had  promised  obedience  to  the  pope:  he  had  solemnly 
covenanted  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  government:  he 
had  engaged  to  desist  from  impeding  communication 
with  the  holy  see,  and  from  obstructing  pilgrims,  mes- 
sengers, legates,  and  other  persons  travelling  to  or  from 
Home.  All  these  conditions  he  had  successively  broken 
and  set  at  naught:  he  had  intercepted  correspondence, 
and  robbed  the  bearers  of  their  despatches:  he  had 
shamefully  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  as  if  the 
papal  interdict  had  been  an  empty  letter:  he  had,  in 
short,  falsified  every  oath,  and  broken  every  promise,  upon 
which  he  had  obtained  his  absolution.  For  these  offences 
the  cardinal-legate  Bernhard  had,  by  express  apostolical 
authority,  again  driven  him  out  of  the  fold  of  the  church; 
since  which  time  his  conduct  had  been  more  flagitious 
than  ever:  he  had  plundered  churches  and  monasteries 
to  support  his  mercenaries : the  excuses  of  his  advocates, 
that  he  could  in  no  other  manner  provide  funds  to  pay 


1 Bruno , to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  whole  correspondence,  has  been  at  no 
pains  to  note  the  chronology  of  events; 
and  hence  we  have  found  it  difficult  to 
determine  the  occasions  on  which  the 
four  or  five  letters  he  inserts  in  his 
history  were  written.  We  think,  upon 


the  whole,  that  two  of  them  at  least 
were  in  reply  to  the  papal  letters  in  the 
Reghtrum , lib.  v.  ep.  xxv.  and  lib.  vi.  ep. 
i. — the  former  dated  from  Rome,  on  the 
9 th  of  March ; and  the  second  from 
Capua,  on  the  1st  of  June  1078. 
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his  mercenaries,  was  an  aggravation  of  his  offence,  rather 
than  an  apology  for  it:  whether  personally  guilty  of 
these  crimes  or  not,  he  is  still  the  patron  and  instigator 
of  the  enormities  committed  in  his  name,  and  for  his 
benefit:  thus  he  had  put  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tian communion:  and  therefore  the  archbishop-primate 
and  the  bishop  of  Wurzburg,  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  cardinal-legate,  had  published  the  sentence 
against  him  in  several  provincial  synods : after  all  this, 
could  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  he  was,  both 
in  law  and  in  fact,  an  outcast  from  the  church?  Upon 
these  grounds  they  peremptorily  insisted  that  the  sentence 
should  be  ratified  by  the  pope,  and  that  all  his  former 
subjects  should  be  prohibited  from  holding  any  communi- 
cation with  him,  either  as  a king  or  a Christian.10 

Some  time  afterwards  the  Saxons  expressed  their 
view  of  the  policy  of  Gregory  VII.  still  more  Indignatloil 
plainly.  “When  we,”  said  they,  “your  poor  of  the 
sheep,  go  astray,  you  are  ready  enough  to  ductofthe 
make  us  feel  the  rigour  of  apostolical  autho-  PaPal  «ni*- 
rity ; but  when  the  wolf’s  turn  comes,  you  dis-  sanes' 
play  a marvellous  .forbearance  and  lenity : surely  you 
ought  to  be  more  mindful  of  honesty ; you  ought  to  have 
the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes — not,  it  may  be,  for 
our  sates,  but  that  you  may  discharge  your  own  con- 
science from  the  load  of  remorse  for  all  the  bloodshed 
which,  if  not  prevented  by  you,  must  for  ever  lie  at  your 
door.”  “ Thus,”  says  the  indignant  annalist,  “ the  whole 
year  (1078)  passed  away ; nothing  memorable  was  done 
in  our  parts,  except  perhaps  that  the  pope’s  legates 
travelled  to  and  fro  between  both  parties,  now  promising 
us,  and  now  our  adversaries,  the  favour  of  the  apostolic 
see,”  and  carrying  away  with  them,  according  to  Roman 
custom,  all  the  money  they  could  extort  from  both 
parties.”0 

But  at  this  time  the  factions  in  Germany  and  Italy 
were  too  nicety  balanced  to  hazard  any  step  that  might 


“ Bruno , ubi  sup.  along  acting  under  secret  instructions 

n This  intimation  strengthens  our  from  the  pope, 
suspicion  that  the  legate  had  been  all  0 Bruno , ubi  sup. 
vol.  iv.  I I 
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November  endanger  the  great  object  of  pope  Gregory, 
synod  of  Decrees  against  lay  investiture  there  were  in 
1078'  store ; but  no  sign  of  submission,  either  in  theory 
or  in  practice,  was  as  yet  apparent.  Yet  while  the  liti- 
gants were  thus  bidding  one  against  the  other  for  his 
support,  the  time  might  not  be  far  distant,  when,  by  a 
dextrous  use  of  the  advantages  of  his  present  position, 
he  might  make  a reliable  bargain,  or'  perhaps  extort 
from  both  that  absolute  renunciation  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage  to  which  he  had  for  years  past  looked  forward 
as  the  consummation  of  his  most  earnest  hopes.  In  the 
month  of  November  1078  he  met  the  usual  autumnal 
synod  at  Rome.  The  ambassadors  of  the  rival  kings 
were  in  attendance,  each  of  them  clamorously  calling 
down  the  papal  ban  upon  the  other,  and  each  casting 
the  crime  of  obstructing  the  congress  of  pacification  upon 
his  adversary,  both  swearing  manfully  to  the  innocence 
of  their  respective  parties,  and  vaunting  their  fervent 
desire,  their  firm  determination  to  remove  every  obstacle 
which  might  prevent  the  immediate  convocation  of  the 
congress.1*  The  pope  heard  both  sides,  but  took  no  step 
in  favour  of  either.  His  thoughts,  indeed,  appeared  ab- 
. sorbed  by  the  immediate  object  of  the  session. 
decree6  With  a view  to  give  the  greatest  possible  pub- 
mvestiture  and  effect  to  the  prior  decree  against  lay 

‘ investiture,  he  reiterated  the  ordinance  in  a 
stricter  and  closer  form  of  words.  In  the  first  place,  he 
prohibited,  under  penalty  of  anathema,  all  laymen  from 
becoming  possessed,  by  investiture  or  infeoffment  of  any 
kind,  of  ecclesiastical  estate,  whether  it  were  from  prince, 
bishop,  or  prelate.  Reciting  and  reprobating  the  prac- 
tice of  lay  persons  conferring  ecclesiastical  privilege 
and  estate  by  manual  homage,  he  decreed  that  no  clerk 
should  thenceforward  accept  investiture,  whether  of  bish- 
opric, abbey,  church,  or  preferment,  from  the  hands 
of  emperor  or  king,  or  any  other  lay  person ; declaring, 
all  such  proceeding  altogether  unlawful,  and  subjecting 
both  giver  and  receiver  to  the  pains  of  excommunication: 


p Paul . Bernried . Vit.  Greg.  VII.  c.  cii.  ap.  Murat,  iii.  p.  844. 
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and  it  was  added,  that  all  institution  to  ecclesiastical 
estate  or  office,  not  made  by  the  joint  act  and  consent  of 
the  clergy  and  people  canonically  expressed,  or  without 
the  ratification  of  the  superior  .to  whom  it  belonged  of 
right  to  confirm  and  consecrate,  should  be  deemed  unlaw- 
ful, and  be  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  By  the 
same  act  all  laymen  were  forbidden,  under  the  usual 
penalty,  from  holding1  any  church-tithe,  whether  by 
grant  of  churchman,  king,  prince,  or  any  other  person 
whatsoever;  and  all  offenders  against  that  ordinance, 
unless  they  should  make  immediate  restitution,  were  to 
be  deemed  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  forfeit  every  benefit 
of  the  Christian  covenant.’ 

Concil.  tom.  xii.  pp.  620-622.  The 
12th  art.  of  the  decree  is  remarkable. 

“ Omnes  Christiani  procurent  ad  mis- 
sarum  solemnia  allquid  Deo  offerre;  et 
ducant  ad  memoriam  quod  Deus  per 


Moysen  dixit,  * Non  apparebis  in  con- 
spectu  meo  vacuus.’  Etenim  in  Col- 
lectis  Ss  Patrum  liquido  apparet,  quod 
omnes  Christiani  offerre  aliquid  Deo 
ex  usu  Ss.  Patrum  debent.” 
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FINAL  EXCOMMUNICATION  AND  DEPOSITION  OF  HENRY  IV.  BY 
GREGOBY  VII. 

Censure  of  pope  Gregory’s  policy — he  demands  unreasoning  confidence— Ex- 
haustion of  the  parties,  and  revived  scheme  for  a congress  of  pacification 
— He  excommunicates  the  king’s  friends — Preliminary  demands  for  the  con- 
gress— Insincerity  of  the  parties — Negotiation  with  the  Saxons — The  case 
of  Henry  against  the  confederates — Case  of  Gregory  against  Henry — Merits 
of  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  p6pe — Papal  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the 
rebel  prelates — ignored  by  the  legates — Equivocal  conduct  of  the  legates — 
King  Rodolf  proposes  a prolongation  of  the  existing  truce — General  agree- 
ment for  a truce  — Gregory  suspects  the  integrity  of  his  legates  — Henry 
takes  the  field  against  the  Saxons ; and  is  defeated  at  Flarchheim — His  posi- 
tion after  the  battle — General  state  of  parties  in  Germany  and  Italy — The 
judgment  of  God — State  of  papal  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1080 — 
Last  remonstrance  against  the  papal  vacillations — Moral  merits  of  the  me- 
morial— Gregory  adopts  a more  decided  policy — Impeachment  of  king  Henry 
IV . before  the  pope  in  council — Treatment  of  the  king’s  envoys  to  the  council 
— Object  of  this  treatment — Second  excommunication  and  final  deposition  of 
Henry — Superb  declaration  of  papal  prerogative — Diplomatic  character  of  the 
act  of  excommunication,  &c. — Severe  decree  against  lay  investiture— Ordi- 
nance for  the  election  of  bishops,  See.  — Moral  aspect  of  pope  Gregory  s 
policy — Probable  intent  of  pope  Gregory — Character  and  position  of  king 
Henry  IV. 

The  preceding'  chapter  was  brought  to  a close  rather 
Censure  of  with  a view  to  a pause  in  a long  and  somewhat 
Gr«*  monotonous  narrative,  than  to  mark  any  special 
crisis  or  point  of  departure  from  which  subse- 
quent events  might  be  said  to  flow.  Throughout  the 
whole  administration  of  Gregory  VII.  since  the  conven- 
tion of  Canossa,  there  is  nothing  positive  but  th$  decrees 
against  investitures ; all  the  rest  was  dilatory  or  negative; 
it  was  a halting  policy,  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  fruits 
of  his  great  victory,  yet  not  knowing  well  how  best  to 
improve  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  unintelligible  or 
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vexatious  than  his  dealing’s  with  his  confederates ; nothing 
in  the  end  more  advantageous  to  the  enemy  he  anxiously 
desired  to  crush.  His  uncertainty  as  to  the  dispositions 
of  his  allies,  the  paucity  of  intelligence,  and  the  vigilance 
or  cunning  of  his  adversary,  had  in  a great  degree  de- 
prived him  of  the  means  of  forming  a correct  judgment 
of  the  steps  necessary  to  reduce  both  parties  to  the  re- 
quired degree  of  resignation  to  his  will,  or  to  enable  him 
to  ascertain  with  which  of  the  two  he  might  strike  the 
most  advantageous  bargain.  The  great  problem  of  his 
life  was,  how  to  set  about  rearranging  the  relations  be- 
tween church  and  state  in  such  wise  as  so  wholly  to 
master  the  former,  that,  with  it  as  an  instrument,  he 
might  shape  the  latter  to  the  purposes  of  the  spiritual 
autocracy,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight.  It  surprises  us 
to  find  him  paying  so  little  attention  to  the  well-founded 
assurances  of  the  Saxon  party,  that  any  compact  with 
Henry  IV.  likely  to  answer  his  purpose  was  altogether 
impracticable.  Yet  he  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  holding 
the  king  to  the  promises  extorted  from  him  at  Canossa, 
though  he  himself  had  altered  the  most  material  of  the 
conditions  under  which  those  promises  were  given.  This 
course,  however,  he  continued  to  pursue  for  full  two  years 
longer,  till  driven  from  it  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
he  felt  himself  no  longer  able  to  control. 

And  these  circumstances  were  no  other  than  those 
he  had  had  all  along  to  contend  with ; namely,  He  demands 
the  impracticable  nature  of  the  obligations  im-  unreasoning 
posed  upon  the  king ; the  spasmodic  twistings  confidence* 
and  doublings  of  Henry  to  elude  them,  and  provide  for 
his  personal  safety  and  that  of  his  friends ; and,  lastly, 
the  difficulty  of  persuading  the  long-suffering  Saxons 
that  the  miseries  they  endured  were  all  for  the  best.  We 
do  not  find  among  his  extant  correspondence  any  direct 
replies  to  the  Rodolfine  memorials.  But  on  the  30th  of 
December  1078  he  wrote  to  duke  Welf  of  Bavaria  in  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct,  as  far  as  he  thought  such  expla- 
nation consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see.  u His 
ways,”  he  said,  u were  not  the  ways  of  man,  hut  of  God 
and  the  blessed  Peter , by  whose  spirit  of  rigid  impar- 
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tiality  and  even-handed  justice  the  holy  see  was  always 
governed : the  Germans  were  therefore  not  to  murmur 
because  they  did  not  at  once  see  his  drift,  or  comprehend 
the  whole  scope  of  his  conduct ; for  only  they  who  with 
a simple  and  candid  mind  should  put  their  trust  in  him, 
could  claim  to  be  his  friends ; but  if  they  looted  to  him 
to  promote  their  own  selfish  projects,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  regard  them  as  disloyal  to  the  cause  of  God  and 
St.  Peter.”* 

Perhaps  Gregory  trusted  that  the  mutual  exhaustion 
Exhaustion  of  the  belligerents  in  Germany  would  at  length 
and  renewed  kring  them  to  the  submissive  state  of  mind  he 
scheme  for  a desired  to  produce.  And,  in  fact,  such  was  the 
congress,  weakness  to  which  both  parties  were  reduced 
by  their  preternatural  exertions,  as  to  drive  them  to  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
the  year  1079.  A council  was  held  at  Rome  in  the 
month  of  February  of  that  year,  attended  by  the  envoys 
of  both  kings : the  pope  at  length  permitted  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Rodolfine  memorials,  and  heard  the  mutual 
complaints  and  recriminations  of  the  two  parties  with 
patience  and  attention.  In  these  there  was  nothing  new 
on  either  side.  The  confederates  flung  the  whole  blame 
of  impeding  the  congress  of  pacification  upon  Henry: 
the  latter  retorted  the  charge,  and  protested  that  hitherto 
the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  rebels  had  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  provide  for  his  own  defence,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  a proper  escort  for  the  pope : yet  now 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  perform  his  engagement,  he 
promised  without  delay  to  send  the  requisite  force  for  the 
protection  of  the  pontiff  on  his  journey,  and  in  all  things 
to  give  due  obedience  to  the  papal  commands.  Upon 
these  assurances,  Gregory  gave  the  king  till  Ascension- 
day  (Sd  May)  foi^  the  performance  of  his  promise,  and 
republished  with  increased  emphasis  the  curse  upon  all 
who  should  in  any  manner  obstruct  the  assembling  of 
the  proposed  congress. 

But  the  judicial  robe  sat  awkwardly  and  uncomfort- 

* legist,  lib.  vi.  ep.  xiv.  p.  438:  “Ad  Welfonem  ducem.” 
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ably  upon  pope  Gregory  VII.  He  knew  not  well  how 
to  adapt  the  secret  “ways  of  God  and  theHeexcommu_ 
blessed  Peter”  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  that  nicatesthe 
“even-handed  impartiality  and  justice”  by kingsfnend8‘ 
which  he  professed  to  be  guided.  Instead  of  that  quies- 
cent demeanour  which  his  assumed  character  demanded 
until  the  time  of  judicial  action  should  arrive,  he  once 
more  assailed  the  king  in  the  persons  of  his  ministers 
and  friends : thus,  he  excommunicated  duke  Dietrich  of 
Lorraine,  earl  Folmar  of  Metz,  and  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  recent  expulsion  of  archbishop  Siegfried  of 
Maintz  and  Hermann  of  Metz,  though  it  was  notorious 
that  these  acts  were  done  in  the  king’s  service,  with  his 
knowledge,  and  as  military  measures  of  essential  import- 
ance to  his  defence.b  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  return 
of  the  legate  Bernhard  from  Germany  had  brought  him 
more  perfect  intelligence  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that 
country,  and  infused  irritating  doubts  into  his  mind  of 
the  expediency  of  pursuing  much  longer  the  dilatory  sys- 
tem upon  which  he  had  hitherto  relied.  Yet  before  he 
discarded  the  long-cherished  vision  which  the  glories  of 
Canossa  had  conjured  up  in  his  mind,  he  determined  upon 
a last  attempt  to  organise  a congress  of  pacifi-  preiiminary 
tion  upon  his  own  plan,  and  for  that  purpose  demands  for 
he  despatched  the  bishops  Henry  of  Aquileia, thecongress- 
Peter  of  Alba,  and  Ulrich  of  Padua,  to  the  court  of 
Henry,  with  instructions  to  lay  before  the  king  a com- 
plete programme  of  the  steps  he  was  expected  to  adopt  for 
the  convocation  of  the  congress ; leaving  only  the  time 
and  the  place  to  his  discretion.  As  conditions  precedent, 
and  to  which  the  pope  would  listen  to  no  objection,  the 
king  was  required— (1)  faithfully  to  observe  the  existing* 

b Berthold.  Annal.  an.  1079,  ap.  Pertz,  and  travellers  within  the  demesne  of  the 
v.  pp.  316,  317.  The  terms  of  the  ex-  excommunicated,  to  accept  alms,  and 
communication  were  general ; but  as  by  to  purchase  from  them  the  necessaries 
throwing  the  net  of  Peter  too  wide  he  of  life : and  he  even  directed  that  if  any 
might  enclose  too  many  fish  at  a time,  one  so  disposed  should  administer  to  the 
he  generously  excepted  from  the  ex-  bodily  necessities  of  the  criminals,  with- 
treme  penalties  the  wives,  children,  out  intent  to  support  or  comfort  them 
serfs  male  and  female,  household  ser-  in  their  contumacy,  but  simply  from 
vants  and  others  belonging  to  the  es-  motives  of  humanity,  he  should  not  be 
tablishments  of  the  delinquents ; and  affected  by  the  curse.  Berthold,  ubi 
gave  liberty  to  all  labourers,  strangers,  sup.  p.  318. 
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truce  till  the  determination  of  his  cause ; (2)  to  reinstate 
without  delay  all  the  bishops  whom  he  had  expelled,  and 
to  restore  to  them  the  undisturbed  disposal  of  their  funds 
and  revenues ; and  (3)  before  the  time  appointed  for  the 
opening  of  the  congress,  to  send  to  Home  seven  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  in  his  state  and  court,  who  should,  upon 
their  oaths,  give  security  for  the  safety  of  the  legates  in 
going  to  the  place  of  meeting,  for  the  free  execution  of  their 
duties  there,  and  a safe  return  home  at  their  conclusion.1 

The  insincerity  of  both  parties  was  by  this  time  clear 
insincerity  of  as  the  light  of  day.  The  demand  for  the  resto- 
the  parties.  ratjon  of  the  rebel  bishops  could  appear  to  the 
king  in  no  other  shape  than  as  an  attempt  to  disarm  him 
before  trial ; while  the  pope  on  his  part  was  so  little  soli- 
citous to  conceal  his  rancorous  hostility,  that  he  permitted 
the  cardinal  Bernhard  to  publish  to  the  world  the  full 
particulars  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  and  de- 
position, which,  under  the  delegated  powers  of  the  holy 
see,  he  had  fulminated  a year  and  a half  before  against  the 
king  at  Goslar.d  In  fact  the  pope  had  been  singularly 
unfortunate,  or  palpably  imprudent,  in  the  selection  of 
his  legates.  The  patriarch  of  Aquileia  and  the  bishop  of 
Padua  are  depicted  to  us  as  traitors  to  the  papal  cause ; 
Peter  of  Albano  as  a pious  simpleton,  without  influence 
or  control  over  his  colleagues.'  The  patriarch  made  all 
haste  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  terms  of  the  papal 
message,  and  delayed  his  own  journey  to  enable  him  to 
take  measures  to  defeat  its  objects.  As  if  ignorant  of  the 
approaching  legation,  Henry  hastened  to  send  messengers 
to  Rome,  so  as  to  arrive  before  the  2d  of  May,  to  assure 
the  pope  that  he  was  now  prepared  to  receive  him  with 
every  honour,  and  to  redeem  all  his  engagements.  So 
far,  however,  from  any  intention  to  disarm,  he  filled  up 
the  vacancy  of  the  great  duchy  of  Swabia,  created  by  the 


c Berthold,  ubi  sup.  pp.  318,  319;  Re- 
gist.  lib.  vii.  ep.  iii.  p.  458.  Hugo  of  Fla- 
vigny  (Chron.  ap.  Pertz,  viii.  p.  450) 
does  not  mention  the  clause  respecting 
the  warranty  of  safe-conduct;  so  nei- 
ther Bonizo , nor  Paul  Bernried.  Conf. 
Concil.  xiii.  p.  457. 
d Berthola,  ubi  sup.  p.  318. 


e Henry  of  Aquileia  had  been  invested 
by  king  Henry  by  delivery  of  ring  and 
crosier,  but  had  obtained  the  papal  dis- 
ensation by  taking  an  oath  that  when 
e accepted  institution  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  papal  decree  against  lay  investi- 
ture. Berthold , ubi  sup.  p.  317. 
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forfeiture  of  Rodolf,  by  appointing1  his  friend  Frederic  of 
Hohenstauffen — ancestor  of  that  great  line  of  princes  who 
afterwards  occupied  the  imperial  throne  for  one  whole  cen- 
tury. But,  more  than  this,  he  gave  away  the  rich  abbey 
of  Reichenau  to  Ulrich,  the  Henrician  abbot  of  St.  Gall,' 
— offences  which,  when  known  at  Rome,  could  not  but 
open  the  eyes  of  the  pope  to  the  improbability  of  success 
in  binding  the  hands  of  Henry  by  further  conditions. 

After  some  needless  delays,  the  legates  reached  the 
court  at  Ratisbon.  Henry  received  them  with  Negotiation 
all  due  ceremony,  and  consented — though  with  with  the 
some  reluctance — to  negotiate  with  his  enemies  Saxons' 
for  a prolongation  of  the  existing  truce.  After  some 
further  procrastination — the  blame  of  which  is  cast  by  our 
informants  upon  the  king — a meeting  was  agreed  upon 
to  take  place  at  Fritzlar,  a town  between  Frankfort  and 
Cassell,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  preliminaries  of  a 
general  diet  of  the  realm,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  rights 
of  both  parties,  to  be  held  under  the  personal  presidency 
of  the  pope.  That  the  king  did  not  intend  honestly  to 
submit  his  title  to  the  crown  to  the  proposed  tribunal  must 
have  been  well  known  to  the  legates ; yet  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  form  in  which  the  matter  was  presented  by 
them  to  the  Saxons.  On  the  appointed  day  deputies  of 
the  Rodolfine  party  appeared  at  Fritzlar.  The  Saxons 
insisted  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  in  Henry’s  pro- 
mises, and  that  an  exchange  of  hostages  was  essential  to 
their  security ; the  legates,  after  some  hesitation,  engaged 
that  their  request  should  be  granted  by  the  king ; andlhe 
deputies  in  turn  promised,  on  behalf  of  Rodolf  and  the 
confederates,  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  hostages,  they 
would-  appear,  and  abide  by  the  papal  decision.  But 
though  pliant  even  to  fawning  in  his  communications 
with  the  pope,  neither  threats  nor  arguments  could  in- 
duce him  to  yield  an  inch  to  his  rebel  subjects.  In  reply 
to  the  demand  of  hostages,  he  declared  that,  though  he 
had  from  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  pope  agreed  to 

r The  resources  military  and  financial  cause  that  they  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  these  two  great  abbeys  were  equal  of  friends,  as  it  was  that  the  duchy  of 
to  those  of  many  principalities.  It  was  Swabia  should  no  longer  be  held  by  his 
of  as  great  importance  to  the  king’s  rival  Rodolf. 
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extend  the  amnesty  to  all  who  should  without  delay  or 
reserve  return  to  their  allegiance,  yet  that  he  had  always 
made  that  submission  a sine  quel  nbn  of  negotiation,  and 
was  not  minded  now  to  depart  from  it.g 

The  ideas  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  annalists  of 

The  case  of  the  flow  in  80  turbid  a channel,  that  it  is 
Henry  very  difficult  to  reduce  their  diplomacy  to  any 
confederat^.  Prec^®e  bases  or  issues.  If  Henry  had  at  this 
moment  possessed  a minister  capable  of  putting 
his  cause  upon  its  natural  grounds,  it  must  have  run  thus : 
u True  it  is  I have  engaged  to  defend  my  crown  and 
honour  before  the  pope  as  my  judg*e  for  certain  offences 
of  which  my  enemies  have  accused  me  before  him ; but  I 
did  not  promise  to  stake  my  cause  against  that  of  a rival 
potentate  to  the  throne.  By  treating*  Rodolf  of  Swabia 
as  king,  my  judge  has  altered  the  terms  of  my  submission 
to  my  disadvantage : neither  that  submission,  nor  any  en- 
gagements I may  have  subsequently  entered  into,  compel 
me  to  acknowledge  open  traitors  and  rebels  as  parties  to 
the  existing*  compacts  between  me  and  the  holy  see ; and 
although  I am  ready  to  meet  them  at  the  proposed  con- 
gress as  my  accusers,  they  must  come  in  the  character  of 
ag*grieved  subjects,  and  not  as  rebels  and  traitors.” 

We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  case  which,  upon 
CaseofGre-  *be  facts  before  us,  might  have  been  made  on 
gor&en^ainst  bebalf  °f  pope  Gregory.  u It  is  true,”  he  could 
enry*  allege,  “ that  the  terms  of  the  reference  to  my  ' 
arbitrament  have  been  changed — not,  indeed,  by  me,  but 
by  .you,  Henry ; you  have  broken  every  one  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  you  obtained  absolution.  You  have 
yourself  put  an  end  to  the  treaty  of  Canossa ; and  have, 
both  before  and  after  I entered  into  communication  with 
your  rival,  acknowledged  me  as  your  judge,  and  promised 
to  submit  to  such  terms  as  I should  determine  for  bring- 
uig  you  before  a competent  court  of  inquiry,  and  to  abide 
by  my  decision  afterwards,  though  even  it  might  cost 
you  your  crown.  My  communications  with  your  adver- 
sary then  became  a necessary  part  of  the  duty  devolving 


* Berthold , ubi  sup.  an.  1079,  pp.  318,  319,  320. 
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upon  me  by  the  consent  of  both  parties ; for  how  other- 
wise could  I bring  about  the  proposed  congress,  or  hope 
to  take  my  proper  place  as  judge  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed  ? I have  proved  my  impartiality  by  treating 
both  you  and  your  rival  as  kings  de  facto,  leaving  it  open, 
as  I had  a foil  right  to  do,  to  myself  to  say  who  should 
be  king  de  jure.  By  refusing  the  necessary  securities 
to  your  adversaries,  and  declining  to  meet  them  upon 
equal  terms  before  me,  you  have  in  fact,  though,  it  may 
be,  not  in  words,  repudiated  me  as  your  judge ; and  in 
so  doing  have  falsified  the  last  of  all  the  oaths  you  had 
not  previously  broken.” 

An  argument,  we  say,  of  this  kind  might  have  been 
constructed  out  of  the  materials  before  us  on 
behalf  of  pope  Gregory.  But  the  fact  was,  that  caseon  be-* 
he  had  all  alone:  held  on  by  treaty  of  Canossa.  half  of  the 
The  several  submissions  of  the  king  to  the  ar- 
bitrament of  the  pope  were  regarded  both  by  king  and 
pope  as  the  natural  consequences  of  a continuing  obliga- 
tion, and  not  as  a new  compact,  or  the  results  of  inde- 
pendent negotiation.  Since  the  humiliating  scenes  at 
Canossa,  there  had  been  no  such  negotiation  between  the 
king  and  the  pope ; all  the  efforts  of  the  latter  had  been 
directed  to  the  means  of  compelling  Henry  to  abide  the 
trial  there  proposed  and  agreed  upon.  But  in  the  in- 
terim Gregory  had  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity 
of  weakening  the  king’s  powers  of  resistance  to  domestic 
treason  and  rebellion:  he  had  encouraged  his  enemies; 
he  had  kept  up  their  spirits  by  exhortations  and  pro- 
mises ; he  had  entertained  a resident  legate  at  the  court 
of  his  rival ; he  had  excommunicated  his  friends ; and 
lastly,  he  had  insisted  upon  the  reinstatement  of  the  bit- 
terest of  his  foes  in  offices  of  the  highest  military  and 
financial  importance : a stipulation  which  could  have  had 
no  other  object  than  to  drag  him  in  fetters  to  the  judg- 
ment-seat, and  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  those  enemies 
whom  he  (the  pope)  had  all  along  treated  as  friends; 
whose  conduct  he  had  eulogised;  whose  complaints  he 
had  entertained ; whose  envoys  he  had  caressed ; whose 
cause  he  had,  in  short,  espoused  in  all  but  in  name.  Gre- 
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g*ory  had  therefore  no  claim  to  the  character  for  imparti- 
ality he  so  loudly  demanded  for  himself.  His  acknowledg- 
ment of  Rodolf  as  king*  was  an  infractioq  of  the  original 
treaty.  And  if  the  prior  disregard  of  his  oaths  had  dis- 
entitled Henry  to  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  of  Canossa  as 
it  stood,  the  pontiff  had  equally  disqualified  himself  to 
assume  the  character  of  judge  under  an  altered  state  of 
circumstances  brought  about;  in  a great  degree,  by  his 
own  procurement. 

But  it  was  the  fate  of  this  vigorous  pontiff*  as  it  had 
Papal  demand  been of  some  of  his  ablest  predecessors,  to  be 
s^rationof  ^differently  served  by  his  agents  abroad, 
the  rebel  To  this  misfortune  we  may  in  part  ascribe  the 
preates,  vacillation  in  his  policy  which  disgusted  his 
friends,  and  placed  him  in  that  false  position,  retreat  from 
which  must  bring  with  it  the  abandonment  of  his  most 
cherished  plans,  and  perseverance  involve  the  perpetuation 
of  those  civil  broils  from  which  alone  he  could  hope  for 
any  chance  of  success.  Of  the  three  legates  sent  into 
Germany  for  the  pacification  of  that  troubled  realm,  two 
had,  it  was  believed,  sold  themselves  to  king  Henry.  Thus 
the  summer  of  the  jrear  1079  was  wasted  in  fruitless  le- 
ga tine  journeys  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  rival 
courts ; u making,”  says  the  annalist,11  u fine  promises 
to  both,  and  carrying  away  with  them  as  much  money 
as  they  could  scrape  together”  The  pope  had  heard  of 
these  misdoings,  but  declined  to  g*ive  credit  to  the  com- 
plaints which  reached  him  from  several  quarters  at  once.1 
-Nevertheless  he  directed  them  to  endeavour  with  the  ut- 
most  earnestness  to  impress  upon  both  parties  how  rigidly 
he  had  resolved  to  show  no  partiality,  or  to  extend  undue 
favour  to  either;  but,  with  singular  inconsistency, in  the 
same  breath  he  commanded  them  to  insist  upon  the  im- 
mediate reinstatement  of  Henry’s  capital  enemy  Eggen- 
ard,  the  exiled  abbot  of  Reichenau,  in  possession  of  that 


h Bruno , de  Bell.  &c. 

1 “ Sunt  multi , quibus  tamen  non  cre- 
dimus,  qui  de  legatione  vestra” — thus 
he  writes  to  the  legates  themselves — • 
raurmurare  ineipiunt,  suspicantes  vos 
aliter  veUe  mcedere  quam  a nobis  pr»- 


ceptum  est;  et  alterum  vestrum  (Peter 
of  Albano)  nimis  simplieiter,  alterum 
vero  non  adeo  simplieiter  acturum  esse 
causantur.”  Hugo  Flavin.  Chron.  ap. 
Pertz,  viii.  p.  450.  This  letter  is  not  in 
the  Registrum. 
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abbey  and  all  its  immense  possessions  and  resources. 
“ For,”  said  he,  u no  man  shall  sit  in  judgment  upon  one 
whom  I have  consecrated.”J  But,  inasmuch  as  ignored  by 
it  was  obvious  that  as  long  as  any  hope  could  the  legates, 
be  entertained  of  Henry’s  concurrence  in  the  papal  pro- 
ject of  pacification,  such  a demand  must  dissipate  it  al- 
together, the  legates  wisely  gave  the  go-by  to  this  article 
of  their  instructions.  The  Rodolfine  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  imputed  this  forbearance  to  corruption ; and  such 
was  their  suspicion  of  the  integrity  of  the  legates,  that  a 
rumour  got  afloat,  that  they  had,  on  the  part  of  the  pope, 
confirmed  Henry’s  title  to  the  throne,  and  cut  off  Rodolf 
from  communion  as  a traitor  and  usurper.11  Gregory, 
however,  persevered  in  defending  his  legates  against  all 
inculpations : he  excused  whatever  might  appear  amiss 
or  ambiguous  in  their  conduct,  partly  on  the  ground  of 
the  difficulty  of  their  position,  and  partly  on  that  of  the 
deceit  and  falsehood  which  had  been  practised  upon  them 
“ If  they  had  done  any  thing  contrary  to  his  precepts,  he 
was  sorry ; he  could  not  approve  ;m  but  such  errors  ought 
not  to  shake  their  confidence  in  his  justice  and  imparti- 
ality, or  make  them  swerve  from  their  profound  love  and 
reverence  for  God  and  St.  Peter,  remembering  always 
that  only  he  that  persevereth  unto  the  end  shall  be 
saved.”0 

Appearances,  however,  told  too  strongly  against  the 
legates  not  to  warrant  the  most  serious  appre-  EquiTocal 
hensions.  They  had,  it  seems,  adjourned  the  conduct  of 
meeting  at  Fritzlar  to  Wurzburg,  a city  devoted  the  le6ate8, 
to  Henry,  and  then  actually  under  the  interdict  for  the 
expulsion  of  their  bishop.  No  Rodolfine  deputy  would 
of  course  venture  upon  such  dangerous  ground  since  the 

castles  and  hill-forts  along  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  and  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  duchy  of  Swabia. 

k Id,.,  ubi  sup.  This  annalist  gives 
the  report  as  a fact.  But  he  is  clearly 
in  error. 

1 “ Turn  violenter  coacti,  turn  dolo 
decepti  fuerunt.”  Regist.  lib.  vii.  ep.  iii. 
“ “ Dolemus,  non  laudamus.” 

■ Hugo  Flavin,  ubi  sup.  p.  451.  This 
brief  is  dated  1st  Oct.  1079. 


1 Hugo  Flavin,  ubi  sup.  The  abbey 
of  Reichenau  was  built  upon  a fertile 
island  in  the  lake  of  Constance,  and 
was  at  this  period,  and  for  many  ages 
afterwards,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  ecclesiastical  foundations 
of  the  empire.  The  abbey  possessed 
widely-spread  domains,  both  in  the 
shape  of  original  endowment  and  of 
feudal  grant,  commanding  a martial 
vassalage,  and  occupying  numerous 
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refusal  of  the  safe-conduct  to  their  envoys.  Henry,  how- 
ever, presuming1  upon  the  default  of  his  rival,  called  upon 
the  legates  to  excommunicate  the  latter  for  contumacy  and 
disobedience.  The  legates,  however,  replied  that  they  had 
no  power  to  deal  out  the  censures  of  the  church  against 
either  party ; and  that  their  functions  were  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  duties  of  keeping  the  peace,  and  settling  the 
day  and  place  for  the  great  congress  of  pacification,  pre- 
paratory to  the  arrival  of  other  legates,  or  of  the  pontiff 
in  person,  to  inquire  into  the  respective  causes,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  existing  commotions  and  civil  wars.® 

The  ex  parte  meeting  at  Wurzburg  had  been  held  on 
King  Rodoif  the  15th  of  August.  The  legates  had  by  this 
proposes  a time  forfeited  the  confidence  of  all  but  the  king 
of  the  exist-  and  those  who  were  behind  the  scenes.  But 
ing  truce,  that  which  they  had  been  unable  or  unwilling 
to  bring  to  pass  was  accomplished  by  the  good  sense 
and  humanity  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides.  Trusting 
to  the  g-eneral  sentiment  in  favour  of  a prolongation  of 
the  truce,  Rodoif  appealed  to  Henry  and  the  belligerents 
on  both  sides  against  the  iniquity  of  civil  bloodshed,  and 
the  inexpiable  guilt  of  neglecting  any  possible  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  unutterable  miseries  under  which 
the  country  had  so  long  laboured.  He  protested  that  he 
was  personally  resolved  to  submit  to  any  sacrifice  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  end,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  give 
unreserved  obedience  to  whatever  decision  the  pope  might 
pronounce;  This  disposition  on  his  part,  he  contended, 
entitled  him  to  demand  the  like  on  that  of  his  adversary; 
and  he  denounced  all  gainsayers  as  enemies  of  God  and 
man — as  outcasts,  and  rebels  against  the  sacred  cause  of 
justice  and  humanity. 

In  the  mind  of  Henry  these  considerations  had  little 
General  or  no  weight.  He  was  eager  to  avail  himself 
arrangement  of  the  exhaustion  of  his  enemies  to  push  on 
for  a truce.  war,  and  to  end  it  at  a blow.  The  bishops 
of  his  party,  always  less  under  the  influence  of  spiritual 
alarm  than  the  laity,  urged  him  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
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ecclesiastical  censures,  which  to  them  had  few  terrors, 
excepting1  as  they  might  affect  their  temporal  interests. 
But  the  lay  members  of  the  king’s  councils,  by  whom  al- 
most the  whole  burden  of  the  war  had  been  borne,  firmly 
insisted  upon  the  king’s  acquiescence  in  the  proposal  for 
a further  prolongation  of  the  truce.  The  papal  legates 
in  some  degree  retrieved  their  character  by  unreservedly 
falling  in  with  the  general  wish : they  denounced  all  who 
should  be  guilty  of  infringing  the  truce  when  concluded, 
and  established  an  understanding  between  the  leading 
members  of  both  parties,  that  it  should  extend  to  any 
period  to  which  the  negotiations  for  the  congress  of  pacifi- 
cation might  be  drawn  out ; and  lastly,  that  both  should 
ultimately  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign  him  who  by 
the  award  of  the  assembly  should  be  declared  entitled  to 
the  crown.p 

Henry,  however,  and  a considerable  party  among  his 
more  intimate  courtiers  and  friends — his  bish- 
ops in  particular,  most  of  whom  were  chafing  8uspS7he 
under  papal  censures — had  kept  aloof  from  this  integrity  of 
arrangement.  Ot  the  rest,  many  persons  of 
rank  had  taken  part  in  the  agreement,  less  from  any  de- 
sire for  peace,  than  from  the  want  of  a little  breathing- 
time to  recruit  their  exhausted  forces.  Henry  had  been 
compelled  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  these  barons 
for  a term,  but  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  them 
a promise  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  at  a short 
notice  to  rejoin  his  banner.  Meanwhile  the  legates,  ex- 
ulting in  their  unexpected  success,  and  unwilling  to  let 
that  opportunity  pass  them  to  set  themselves  right  with 
the  pope,  sent  forward  the  legate  Ulrich  of  Padua  to 
Rome,  with  a highly-coloured  account  of  the  result  of 
their  mission,  enlarging  more  especially  upon  the  sub- 
missive spirit,  the  good  faith,  and  truly  filial  disposition 
of  king  Henry  towards  the  holy  see.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  both  king  and  legates,  the  Saxon  party  had 
despatched  a counter-report  to  the  pope,  teeming  with 
proofs  of  what  they  deemed  the  treacheries  of  Henry, 
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set  forth  in  a tone  of  vituperative  eloquence,  which  in 
that  age  was  currently  allowed  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
truth  and  argument.  When  confronted  with  the  legate, 
the  Saxon  envoy  gave  the  lie  to  all  his  allegations.  The 
pope,  in  his  perplexity  between  the  two  reports,  sent 
for  the  simple  Peter  of  Albano,  the  colleague  of  Ulrich, 
to  Rome,  and  from  that  inexpert  but  truthful  observer 
collected  enough  to  convince  him  of  the  unfaithfulness  or 
partiality  of  the  bishop  of  Padua’s  representations.  It 
was,  however,  inexpedient  to  relinquish  the  advantage 
obtained,  such  as  it  was,  from  mere  resentment  of  the 
dishonesty  of  his  agents ; he  therefore  wrote  to  Rodolf 
expressing  his  sincere  regret  at  much  that  had  occurred ; 
he  did  not  conceal  his  doubts  as  to  the  result  of  his  efforts, 
but  protested  before  God  against  any  inference  preju- 
dicial to  his  own  impartiality  and  integrity  that  might 
be  drawn  from  the  misconduct  of  his  agents.q 

Henry  himself  hastened  to  verify  the  worst  appre- 
Henry  takes  of  Gregory,  and  practically  to  give 

the  field  the  lie  to  the  eulogies  of  the  legates.  With  a 
aj Saxons*?6  Vew  *°  defeat  the  project  of  his  rival  to  gain 
time,  he  took  the  field  in  mid- winter  of  the  year 
1080,  with  a formidable  force,  numbering  among  its  best 
troops  several  seceders  from  the  confederate  cause,  and 
not  a few  native  Saxon  barons.  But,  though  superior  in 
numbers,  the  composition  of  his  army  was  unfavourable 
to  combined  operations  or  steadiness  in  the  field.  The 
spirits  of  his  host  were  unsupported  by  that  strong  na- 
tional feeling  which  (upon  his  own  soil)  animated  every 
Saxon  combatant.  The  armies  encountered  each  other 
at  a spot  called  Flarchheim,  not  far  from  Miihlhausen, 
and  is  in  the  heart  of  Saxony ; and  here  king  Henry 
defeated,  sustained  the  severest  defeat  that  had  ever  be- 
fallen him  throughout  his  vexed  career/  But  the  winter 
season  impeded  the  advance  of  the  enemy;  and  the  un- 


ubi  sup.  p.  323;  Stenzel 
(if  rank.  Kais.)  thinks  this  letter  was 
identical  with  No.  3 of  the  vii*  book 
of  the  Begistrum,  and  dated  1st  Oct. 
1079.  But  Pertz , in  his  note  to  the 
passage  of  Berthold,  we  think  more 


correctly,  regards  it  as  an  independent 
communication,  not  inserted  in  the  Be- 
gistrum. 

r The  battle  of  Flarchheim  was  fought 
on  the  27th  Jan.  1080. 
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daunted  spirit  and  activity  of  the  king  soon  placed  him 
once  more  at  the  head  of  a force  strong  enough  to  check 
any  important  movement  of  his  adversary.  The  struggle 
continued  much  in  the  same  state  throughout  the  winter. 
But  at  Rome  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  victory  of 
Rodolf  had  materially  .altered  the  king’s  position ; and 
that,  though  upon  his  own  ground  he  still  stood  uncon- 
quered and  erect,  his  cause,  as  far  as  it  depended  upon 
tne  disposition  of  the  pope,  was  already  lost. 

The  earliest  effect  of  the  king’s  misfortune  was  the 
necessity  of  abandoning:  his  recently-converted 
Saxon  mends  to  the  vengeance  or  ms  rival,  after  the 
Many  of  his  adherents  cooled  in  their  zeal  for  F1^he<im 
his  service ; a still  greater  number,  disappointed 
of  the  expected  rewards  of  their  venal  loyalty,  seceded 
from  him  altogether.  The  great  municipal  cities  of  the 
empire,  though  for  the  most  part  sincerely  devoted  to  his 
cause,  could  not  materially  contribute  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  his  armies  in  the  field.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, his  available  means  for  bringing  the  war  to  a 
conclusion  by  any  decisive  operation  were  altogether  in- 
adequate. But  his  adversary  was  in  this  respect  no 
better  provided  than  himself;  and  the  contest  on  both 
sides  dwindled  into  that  petty  guerilla  warfare  which 
nothing  but  time  and  a long  period  of  suffering  could 
bring  to  close. 

The  clergy  of  the  empire — German  and  Italian — 
were  divided  into  three  distinguishable  sections : Generalstate 
the  .first,  consisting  of  devout  papists,  was  not  ofpartiesin 
perhaps  the  most  numerous.  These  persons  ^Tlta!7 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  an  y’ 
pope,  more  perhaps  from  conviction  than  from  party  mo- 
tives or  personal  interest,  submitting  themselves  to  every 
pontifical  ordinance  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  and  espousing 
the  cause  of  Rodolf  because  they  believed  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  church.  The  second  party  was 
that  which  we  venture  to  call  the  moderate  or  semi-papist 
party.  Most  of  its  members  had  declined  to  withdraw 
their  allegiance  from  king  Henry  at  the  pope’s  bidding. 
They  gave  a general  denial  to  his  assumed  power  to  ab- 

vol.  iv.  K K 
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solve  them  from  the  obligation  of  their  oaths,  or,  indeed, 
to  cancel  any  religious  promise  or  vow  whatever;  but 
they  fully  concurred  in  his  measures  for  the  abolition  of 
simony  and  clerical  marriage,  and  did  not  greatly  differ 
from  him  in  disapproving  of  lay  investiture.  This  class  of 
ecclesiastics,  anxious  to  maintain  their  personal  integrity, 
and  not  to  forfeit  their  communion  with  the  presumed 
centre  of  unity,  observed  with  serious  misgivings  the 
glaring  contradictions  between  the  king’s  professions  and 
his  practice  in  dealing  with  the  papal  decrees  upon  these 
several  topics.  The  third  party,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
that  the  most  numerous  of  ail,  rejected  those  decrees 
altogether ; some  from  motives  of  conscientious  aversion, 
others  with  more  or  less  mixed  views  of  personal  interest. 
They  denounced  the  papal  ordinances  as  perverse,  illegal, 
and  immoral ; yet  were  unable  to  give  their  whole  confi- 
dence to  the  king,  while  they  saw  him  courting  the  favour 
of  their  foe,  sending  him  embassies,  receiving  and  enter- 
taining his  legates,  and  making  professions  of  subservi- 
ency which,  though  in  contradiction  to  his  daily  practice, 
yet  still  pointed  to  a day  and  a time  when  either  his 
policy  or  his  necessities  might  fling  them  out  as  a sop  to 
the  Cerberus  of  Rome. 

Among  his  subjects  generally,  Henry’s  popularity 
Thejudg.  could  not  but  suffer  from  the  anxious  doubts 
ment  of  God.  which  the  conflicting  pretensions,  the  divided 
allegiance,  the  mutual  anathemas  of  the  contending  par- 
ties had  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  timid,  the  pious, 
and  the  superstitious.  Success  might  for  the  time  set 
such  doubts  at  rest;  but  adversity  and  failure  were  pre- 
cisely the  state  of  things  best  calculated  to  revive  and 
strengthen  them,  by  giving  to  the  mishaps  that  befel  him 
the  semblance  of  a divine  judgment  in  the  cause.  The 
contemporary  annalists  afford  abundant  proof  of  the 
propensity  of  the  age  to  discern,  in  the  more  remarkable 
events  both  , of  public  and  private  life,  an  immediate  inter- 
ference of  Providence,  rewarding  or  punishing  according 
to  the  opinion  entertained  in  the  secret  conscience  of  the 
subject  as  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  his  cause.  To 
this  prepossession  we  ascribe  the  expedient  of  ordeals  for 
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the  detection  of  guilt ; and  thus  also,  when  opposing 
parties  staked  their  fortunes  upon  the  result  of  a battle 
or  single  combat,  it  was  generally  taken  for  granted  that 
God  himself  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  winner.  We 
cannot  therefoi*e  wonder  that  the  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Flarchheim  should  have  produced  a similar  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  many  persons  of  a station  far  removed 
above  the  lowest  class. 

Gregory  VII.  was  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
pontificate;  yet  up  to  this  moment  he  had  not  state  of  papal 
accomplished  any  material  part  of  his  magni- 
ficent  scheme  of  spiritual  autocracy:  simony,  'heyear0 
in  his  sense  of  the  term,  was  still  rampant  108°- 
in  Christendom;  clerical  celibacy  had  still  to  contend 
against  general  aversion  and  resistance ; and  lay  inves- 
titure had  as  yet  hardly  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
state  or  the  hierarchy.  Hitherto  the  humiliation  of  the 
king  at  Canossa  had  been  the  culminating  point  of  Gre- 
gory’s career ; the  three  succeeding  years  showed  a de- 
cline of  power  and  influence  clearly  traceable  to  his 
descent  from  the  proud  position  of  supreme  lord  and  dis- 
poser of  mundane  affairs,  to  that  of  an  ordinary  worldly 
schemer.  In  the  former  character  he  had  triumphantly 
brought  his  adversary  to  his  feet.  But  then  came  the 
perplexing  questions,  how  much  to  ask?  how  to  secure 
the  fruits  of  his  toils?  Would  his  principle  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity  he  safer  in  the  keeping  of  a victorious  faction 
than  in  that  of  a trembling'  and  acquiescent  client? 
Would  the  successful  chief  of  the  Germanic  insurgents 
be  more  ready  to  relinquish  the  gains  and  advantages  of 
simony — to  surrender  the  patronage  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  dependencies  of  the  empire — to  in- 
cur the  odium  of  internecine  warfare  against  the  most 
powerful  instinct,  the  dearest  affections  of  human  beings 
— than  the  man  who  had  felt  the  deadly  chill  of  the 
curse  to  his  heart’s  core  ? The  replies  which  his  own 
experience  and  penetration  suggested  threw  him,  after 
all,  upon  a precarious  calculation  of  chances,  and  drove 
him  tor  refuge  into  an  ambiguous  middle  course,  irksome 
to  the  lofty  impetuosity  of  his  character,  and  injurious  to 
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the  power  of  the  spell  which  a persistent  will  and  a uni- 
form course  of  action  exercise  over  all  human  affairs. 
A character  like  that  of  Hildebrand  could  not  long  re- 
main insensible  to  an  error  which  had  alienated  so  many 
friends,  and  drawn  upon  him  the  contempt  and  derision  of 
his  adversaries.*  His  equivocal  moderation  was  ascribed 
to  the  hypocrisy  of  weakness,  his  circumspection  passed 
for  shallow  cunning,  and  his  professions  of  disinterested- 
ness for  the  common  cant  of  double  dealing.  The  anti- 
papal  clergy  of  Lombardy  and  Germany  laughed  at  his 
thunders;  while  his  Saxon  friends  were  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  their  resentment  against  that  systematic  deceit 
which,  after  plunging  them  overhead  into  all  the  miseries 
of  civil  war,  left  them  to  struggle  out  of  it  in  the  best 
way  they  could ; and  all  this,  for  the  apparent  purpose 
of  appropriating  to  himself,  without  expense  or  danger, 
all  the  advantages  they  had  purchased  for  him  with  their 
blood  and  substance.4 

The  conviction  of  the  false  position  in  which  he  stood 
Lastremon-  was  at  length  forced  upon  him  by  the  last  and 
agaTnsTthe  most  emphatic  memorial  laid  before  him  by  the 
papal  vaciiia-Rodolfine  party.  We  are  uninformed  whether 

tion'  this  remarkable  document  was  drawn  up  before 
or  after  the  battle  of  Flarchheim.  It  is  most  probable, 
however,  that  it  did  not  come  under  his  serious  consider- 
ation till  after  that  event.  At  the  semestral  synod  of 
the  month  of  March  1080,  the  pope  caused  the  memorial 
to  be  publicly  read.  It  began  with  a strong  remon- 
strance against  the  impracticable  scheme  of  a synodal 
congress  to  decide  the  right  to  the  crown  between 
Rudolf  and  his  rival.  <c  You  cannot,”  they  said,  abe 
ignorant  that  almost  all  the  bishops  of  the  empire  who 
are  still  faithful  to  the  holy  see  have  been  driven  from 
their  churches,  and  are  now  flying  before  their  perse- 
cutors, or  lurking  in  secret  places  to  evade  their  pur- 
suers. Now,  how,  we  ask  you,  can  these  persons  ever 
take  counsel  or  confer  with  their  oppressors  in  a cause 

1 The  annalists  Berthold,  Bruno , and  ridicule  exhibited  in  the  anti-papal 
Bonizo , as  well  as  the  biographer  Paul  writings  of  the  day. 

Bernried , are  beyond  measure  scandal-  * See  the  Saxon  remonstrances, 

ised  by -the  hardened  spirit  of  scoff  and  chap.  i.  p.  479  of  this  Booh. 
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on  behalf  of  which  some  of  their  colleagues  have  been 
put  to  death,  others  detained  in  dungeons,  and  the  rest 
despoiled  of  all  they  had  in  the  world?  Then,  again, 
we  are  at  a loss  to  comprehend  how  you  can  lay  upon  us 
a command  to  discuss  the  cause  of  the  man  Henry,  after 
that  the  legates  of  your  holy  see,  by  your  authority  and 
precept,  had  cast  him  and  his  associates — with  whom, 
forsooth,  we  are  now  to  consult  together — out  of  the  pale 
of  the  church?  Upon  what  grounds  can  you  ask  us,  or 
we  consent,  to  reconsider  the  question,  whether  the  man 
whom,  only  three  years  ago,  you  did  absolutely  anathe- 
matise and  dethrone,  is  entitled  to  resume  the  crown  or 
not?  Ought  not  the  inquiry  rather  to  have  preceded 
than  followed  the  judgment?  But,  in  point  of  fact,  had 
not  the  question  been  before  then  already  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed? And,  if  so,  where  can  be  the  necessity  for  a 
second  investigation?  Supposing,  however,  it  be,  as 
you  tell  us  it  is,  still  an  open  question,  how  comes  it 
that,  by  your  authority,  and  under  3Tour  order,  we  have 
been  taught  to  elect  and  obey  another  king,  before  you 
had  finally  determined  to  which  of  the  two  our  allegiance 
was  lawfully  due?u  For  that  you  did  so  separate  him 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  depose  him  from 
the  throne;  that  your  legates  did  in  your  name  esta- 
blish and  confirm  another  king,  whom  we  had  chosen, 
and  command  the  people  of  this  realm  to  obey  him  as 
king,  we  confidently  vouch  your  own  letters  and  instruc- 
tions now  in  our  possession.  Are  all  these  things  now 
to  go  for  nothing?  Yet  it  is  dear  that,  unless  the  dis- 
solution of  our  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him,  solemnly  and 
in  open  synod  pronounced,  by  you,  is  not  to  remain  a 
dead  letter,  this  man  can  never  be  our  king.v  No  one 
can  be  king  to  whom  no  allegiance  is  due : no  king  can 
rule  his  people  who  has  no  authority  to  impose  the 
oaths  requisite  for  the  administration  of  justice.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  apostolical  dispensation — which  God 
forbid — be  held  to  be  of  no  force  or  validity,  what  is  to 

“ This  is  in  allusion  to  the  construe-  v It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  ignorant 
tion  put  upon  the  conduct  of  the  papal  Saxons  had  not  yet  arrived  at  a right 
legates  at  Forchheim  and  at  Goslar.  See  understanding  of  the  power  of  the  keys, 
chap.  i.  p.  456  of  this  Book. 
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be  our  fate,  both  clergy  and  laity,  who  upon  the  faith  of 
that  dispensation  have  given  our  oaths  to  the  winds  ? Shall 
we  not  thereby  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  perjury  ? For 
if,  under  any  consideration,  or  in  any  contingency  what- 
ever, his  title  be  still  good,  they  who  have  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  their  plighted  Faith  are  evil-doers.  One  question 
remains  behind : how  are  we  to  deal  with  the  oaths  which 
we  have,  by  your  authority,  and  at  your  command, 
pledged  to  king  Rodolf?  l)oth  not  all  this  present  to 
you  a most  admired  confusion  of  conflicting  duties  and 
obligations,  all  of  your  creation  ? Look  abroad,  beloved 
lord,  and  behold  the  whole  world  is  moved  with  trouble 
and  dismay ! If  you  really  desire  to  bind  up  our  bruises, 
and  to  heal  our  wounds,  revert,  we  beseech  you,  boldly 
to  the  course  upon  which  you  started : destroy  not  your 
own  work ! But  if,  deterred  by  the  difficulties  which  still 
obstruct  the  plain  path  before  you,  you  seek  to  compass 
your  ends  by  byways,  you  will  not  only  fail  in  healing’ 
the  wounded  limbs,  but  will  infallibly  wound  the  sound; 
If,  by  reversing  now  that  which  your  authority  has  esta- 
blished, you  abandon  us  to  the  fury  of  the  storm,  to  which, 
on  your  behalf,  we  have  exposed  ourselves,  we  call  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  that  you  will  have  unjustly  con- 
signed us  to  undeserved  ruin.”" 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
Moral  merits  Saxon  confederates  had  a strict  right  to  lay 
°f  th£jemo'the  question  before  the  pope  in  this  shape.  The 
na  ’ memorial  would  lead  ub  to  imagine  that  they 
had  always  held  the  same  language — that  they  had 
entered  a standing  protest  against  the  papal  scheme  of 
pacification,  and  insisted  upon  the  finality  of  the  decrees 
of  Canossa,  of  Forchheim,  and  of  Goslar.  Yet  at  several 
stages  the  confederates  had  explicitly  adopted  that  scheme, 
and  professed  their  readiness  to  submit  the  cause  of  their 
king  to  the  supreme  arbitrament  of  the  pope.  From  this 
ostentatious  subserviency,  they  had  promised  themselves 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  dragging  their  enemy  be- 
fore a tribunal  in  which  they  should  have  the  assistance 


w Bruno , de  Bell.  &c.  c.  cxiv.  ubi  sup.  p.  376. 
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of  the  pontiff  in  excluding1  from  the  congress  all  the  king’s 
friends,*  and  thus  securing  a triumphant  majority  against 
him.  But  when,  by  his  persistent  refusal  to  acknowledge 
them  in  any  other  character  than  as  subjects,  whose  re- 
bellion was  to  be  as  much  a matter  of  inquiry  as  their 
charges  against  himself,  the  scheme  for  his  destruction 
receded  further  and  further  out  of  the  range  of  proba- 
bility, they  threw  themselves  back  upon  their  antecedent 
position,  and  invoked  the  fulfilment  of  pledges  they  had 
kept  out  of  view  as  long  as  that  course  suited  their 
ulterior  projects. 

But  since  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Flarchheim  had 
become  known  to  the  pontiff,  his  opinion  upon  Gregory 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Germany  had  taken  the  adopts  a de- 
desired  direction.  Success  had  crowned  the 0lde  polioy' 
efforts  of  his  struggling  clients:  the  judgment  of  God 
was  pronounced  in  favour  of  their  cause  by  an  event 
antecedently  so  improbable  as  the  defeat  of  Henry  ;y 
and  the  scruples  of  the  pope  appear  to  have  taken  flight 
with  the  chances  in  favour  of  his  enemy. 

The  Saxon  memorial  was,  as  before  observed,  publicly 
read  before  the  Roman  Lent-synod  of  1080,  in  impeachment 
the  presence  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  compe- 
titors.  Both  parties  had  come  loaded  with  a before  the 
budget  of  mutual  complaints  and  criminations.  p°p6- 
But  the  confederate  envoys — assuredly  not  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  pope — at  once  took  the 
offensive,  and  presented  formal  articles  of  impeachment 
against  king  Henry.  “ In  the  name,”  said  they,  “ of 
our  lord  king  Rodolf,  and  the  lords  of  his  council,  we 
do  hereby  impeach  before  God  and  St.  Peter  and  your 
paternity,  as  also  before  this  holy  synod,  the  man  Henry, 
whom  you,  by  apostolical  authority,  did  depose  from  the 
kingdom,  in  that  he  did  falsely  and  tyrannically,  and 
against  your  interdict,  usurp  the  said  kingdom ; in  that 
he  hath  desolated  the  land  with  fire  and  sword,  and  ruined 
it  by  universal  pillage ; in  that,  with  cruel  and  impious 

* All  tbe  excommunicated  bishops,  de  Bell.  &c.  c.  cxvii.  ap.  Perlz , v.  p. 
princes,  and  barons  of  the  empire.  377;  and  conf. Stenzel,  Frank.  Kais.,and 

y See  Bruno’s  account  of  the  battle,  Luden , voi.  ix.  pp.  165,  166. 
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hand,  he  did  drive  out  archbishops  and  bishops  from  their 
sees,  and  did  distribute  their  bishoprics  among  his  accom- 
plices; in  that,  by  his  procurement,  archbishop  Werner 
of  Magdeburg*,  of  pious  memory,  was  done  to  death  ;z  in 
that  he  still  detains  in  the  pains  of  captivity  Adalbert 
bishop  of  Worms/  against  the  express  mandate  of  the# 
holy  see;  in  that  he  hath  caused  and  procured  the 
slaughter  of  many  thousands  of  human  beings;  in  that  he 
hath  burnt  and  destroyed  churches  without  number ; and 
lastly,  in  that — besides  many  other  crimes  committed 
against  us  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  for  our  obedience 
to  the  apostolic  command  to  reject  him  as  our  king — he 
hath  caused  and  procured  that  your  decree  for  the  as- 
sembling of  a congress  to  inquire  into  his  cause  should 
be  and  remain  unexecuted:  for  all  which  causes  we 
humbly  beseech  your  clemency  now  to  pass  final  judg- 
ment between  us  and  the  holy  church  of  God  on  the  one 
part,  and  this  sacrilegious  robber  on  the  other  .”b 

Henry  had  selected  three  persons  of  unexceptionable 
Treatment  of  character  as  his  representatives  at  this  synod. 

Liemar,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  is  described  by 
f 8*  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg  as  a thoroughly  con- 
scientious prelate,  who,  though  zealous  for  the  liberties  of 
the  national  church,  was  averse  from  strife ; a person  of 
strict  morals,  and  an  anxious  lover  of  peace.0  His  col- 
league, Ruprecht  bishop  of  Bamberg,  had  been  instituted 
by  the  king  after  the  deposition  of  Hermann  for  malver- 
sation and  simony/  The  third  of  the  king’s  envoys  was 
the  archdeacon  Burchard,  of  whom  nothing*  more  is  re- 
corded. But  the  high  standing  and  character  of  these 
persons  could  not  rescue  them  from  the  slanderous  charge 
of  consenting  to  be  the  bearers  of  a blundering*  and  in- 
solent  message  to  the  pope,  tending*  to  precipitate  a breach, 
which,  at  that  moment,  was  any  thing  but  conducive  to 
their  master’s  interests.6  A very  different  version  of  their 


* He  had  borne  arms  in  the  battle  of 
Melnchstadt  on  the  river  Streu,  and 
was  slain  by  the  Sclavic  peasants  of  the 
country  on  his  flight  from  the  field  of 
battle,  in  August  1078.  Berhold.  an. 
1078. 

a One  of  the  most  malignant  and  ac- 


tive of  his  enemies. 
b Concil.  tom.  xii.  p.  460. 
c See  the  eulogium  of  Liemar , ap. 
Pertz,  v.  pp.  190,  210,  231. 
d Conf.  Book  X.  c.  vii.  p.  361. 
e The  implacable  Bonizo  affirms  that 
they  delivered  a message  to  the  pope  in 
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share  in  the  transactions  may  be  collected  from  a letter  of 
Theodorich  of  Yerdunf  to  pope  Gregory  VII.  From  this 
document  we  infer  that  the  German  prelacy  of  the  king’s 
party  had  complained  to  the  pope  of  the  shameful  par- 
tiality of  the  court  of  Rome  for  the  ecclesiastics  of  king 
Rodolf’s  faction.  These  persons,  they  said,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  appointed,  were  never  refused  conse- 
cration at  Rome  ; their  personal  attendance  was  even  ex- 
cused, and  their  pallia  were  sent  to  them  from  the  pope  at 
their  own  homes ; while  the  applicants  of  the  king’s  party 
were  not  only  rejected,  but  were  not  even  admitted  to  lay 
communion,  though  convicted  of  no  offence  but  that  of 
keeping  faith  with  their  sovereign,  and  entertaining  a 
conscientious  dread  of  involving  themselves  in  the  guilt 
of  perjury  : thus  it  had  happened  that  the  efforts  of  these 
ecclesiastics  for  the  reestablishment  of  peace  had  been 
frustrated ; yet,  in  the  determination  to  neglect  no  means 
that  might  contribute  to  so  desirable  a consummation, 
they  had  submitted  to  address  a supplicatory  letter  to  the 
pope,  couched  in  the  humblest  terms  of  submission;  but 
that  when  the  king’s  ministers,  to  whom  the  address  was 
intrusted  for  delivery,  arrived  in  Rome,  they  found  them- 
selves exposed  to  every  kind  of  persecution  and  insult. 
The  pope  had  refused  to  admit  them  to  an  audience ; the 
court-sycophants  had  followed  them  about  with  scur- 
rilous jests ; the  blusterers  had  threatened  them  with 
their  daggers ; and  when  present  in  council,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  inspect  and  verify  the  canons  appealed 
to  in  their  cause.8-  Regarding  this  as  the  more  probable 
report,  it  would  appear  that  the  king’s  envoys  object  of  this 
had  come  prepared  to  admit  the  jurisdiction,  treatment, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  the  real  intentions,  of  the 
pope.  But  any  regular  or  canonical  inquiry  must  have 


open  council,  to  the  effect,  “that  if 
he  (the  pope)  should,  without  further 
inquiry,  excommunicate  Rodolf,  he 
(Henry)  would  render  him  all  due  obe- 
dience; if  otherwise,  he  would  make  a 
pope  of  his  own,  who  would  do  his  plea- 
sure.” Bonizo , ad  Amic.  ap.  (Efel.  ii. 
p.  817.  The  malignant  anecdote  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  contemporary 
writer.  Yet  M.  Luden  adopts  it  with- 


out suspicion,  Gesch.  d.  Deutsch.  vol. 
ix.  p.  173.  Stenzel  takes  no  notice  of 
it.  See  Frank.  Kais.  i.  pp.  459,  460. 

f Theodorich,  or  Dietrich  of  Verdun, 
belonged  to  the  moderate  papists  among 
the  Germanic  prelacy.  Conf.  p.  497  of 
this  chapter. 

* Martens , Thesaur.  Anecdot.  tom.  i. 
p.  228. 
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involved  the  latter  in  serious  difficulties ; it  must  have 
brought  to  light  the  woful  duplicity  and  vacillation  which 
had  tainted  the  papal  diplomacy  for  the  last  three  years. 
If  Liemar  and  his  colleagues  had  called  for — as  they  had 
every  right  to  do,  and  probably  did  call  for — all  the  do- 
cuments and  correspondence  which  had  passed  between 
the  pontiff  and  the  confederates,  the  result  must  have 
been,  in  case  of  a refusal  to  produce  them,  a vehement 
suspicion  of  the  vaunted  impartiality  of  Gregory ; and  in 
case  of  compliance,  a revelation  of  double-dealing  which 
would  have  struck  the  ground  from  under  him,  and  de- 
prived him  of  all  title  to  the  character  of  an  upright  and 
impartial  judge.  The  king^s  ambassadors  were  danger- 
ous because  they  were  moderate— because  they  were 
learned,  and  because  they  knew  their  business.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  that  they  should  not  be  heard;  that 
they  should,  if  possible,  be  deterred  from  claiming  a 
hearing* ; and  with  that  view,  they  were  threatened, 
insulted,  and  obstructed ; their  adversaries  both  publicly 
and  privately  entertained  and  caressed  by  the  pope,  and 
permitted  to  present  a bill  of  pains  and  penalties  upon 
which  judgment  without  trial  or  defence  was  peremptorily 
demanded,  and  as  quickly  and  readily  granted. 

We  shall  not  encumber  our  narrative  with  the  wordy 
Second  ex-  form  of  the  renewed  excommunication ; the 
tion^ndde- ^ro^.Y  address  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
position  of  and  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God ; the  vaunting 
Henry,  description  of  his  own  preeminence  as  their 
earthly  representative ; the  malicious  spirit  in  which  every 
error,  every  calamity  which  had  resulted  from  the  rebel- 
lion in  Germany  and  the  schism  in  Italy,  was  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Henry ; the  invidious  recitai  of  his  bitter  hu- 
miliation at  Canossa,  and  the  impracticable  terms  imposed 
upon  him  ; the  pope’s  brazen  admission  that  the  insurrec- 
tion was  sanctioned  by  himself,  and  his  impudent  claim 
to  the  character  of  an  impartial  judg*e  between  parties 
thus  inequitably  dealt  with.  These  strong*  features  in  the 
act  of  excommunication  we  pass  over.  The  gravamen, 
however,  *of  the  charg*e  ag*ainst  Henry  was  his  presumed 
rejection  of  the  congress  of  pacification  proposed  by  the 
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pope,  thereby  “causing  the  death  of  myriads  of  Christians, 
the  ruin  of  churches,  and  the  desolation  of  the  realm  of 
Germany.  For  these  causes  he  bound  Henry  and  his 
accomplices  in  the  chain  of  the  anathema ; interdicted  him 
from  all  Toyal  right,  power,  and  dignity  ; prohibited  all 
persons  from  obeying  him  as  their  king ; and  released 
from  their  oaths  all  who  might  theretofore  have  sworn,  or 
should  thereafter  swear,  any  such  oath  to  him  in  respect 
of  the  government  of  the  said  realm.”  Then,  in  a strain 
of  malevolence  never  before  indulged  in  by  Roman  pontiff, 
but  soon  to  become  familiar  enough  in  the  annals  of  the 
Latin  church,  he  exclaims:  “And  may  he,  the  said 
Henry,  and  his  fellows  in  iniquity,  never  more  enjoy  any 
earthly  success ; may  their  strength  fail  them  in  battle ; 
may  no  victory  crown  them  in  this  life ! But  unto  the 
said  Rodolf  and  his  followers  ....  we  do  give,  grant, 
and  concede  absolution  from  all  their  sins  ...  for  as 
Henry  for  his  pride,  disobedience,  and  falsehood,  is  justly 
cast  down  from  the  throne,  so  hath  Rodolf,  by  his  hu- 
mility, obedience,  and  truth,  been  exalted  to  royal  dig- 
nity and  dominion.” 

The  peroration  of  this  remarkable  harangueh  must  be 
recited  in  full.  “ And  now”— so  the  pontiff 
concludes — “0  ye  princes  and  fathers,  most  rationof 
holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  deal  ye  with  us  in  prero- 
such  wise  that  all  the  world  may  know  and  un-  ga  ve' 
derstand  that  you,  having  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose 
in  heaven,  have  the  like  power  upon  earth , according  to 
men’s  merits , to  give  and  to  take  away  empires , kingdoms , 
principalities , dukedoms , marquisates , earldoms , and  all 
manner  of  human  rights  and  properties ; for  have  you  not 
oftentimes  taken  away  patriarchates,  primacies,  arch- 
bishoprics, and  bishoprics  from  the  unworthy,  and  given 
them  to  religious  men  ? And,  having  such  mighty  power 
in  spiritual  things , what  is  there  on  earth  that  may  tran- 
scend your  authority  in  temporal  things  ? And  if  you 
judge  the  angels,  who  are  high  above  the  proudest  of 
princes,  what  may  you  not  do  unto  those  beneath  them  ? 

h It  was  orally  delivered  by  the  pope  in  full  synod. 
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Let  the  king’s  and  princes  of  the  earth  know  and  feel  how 
great  you  are — how  exalted  your  power ! Let  them 
tremble  to  despise  the  commands  of  your  church  ! But 
upon  the  said  Henry  do  judgment  quickly,  that  all  men 
may  know  that  it  is  not  by  fortune  or  chance,  but  by  your 
power,  that  he  hath  fallen ! May  he  thus  be  confounded 
unto  repentance,  that  his  soul  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  l”1  • 

The  terms  of  the  papal  sentence  are  skilfully  chosen, 
Diplomatic  with  a view,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  out  or 
theact of ex-s*§^  essential  inequality  in  the  position  of 

communica-  the  two  parties — an  inequality  created  by  the 
tion,  &c.  p0ntiff  himself — which  rendered  any  impartial 
or  equitable  decision  between  them  a simple  impossibility. 
While  by  the  conditions  of  the  convention  of  Canossa 
Henry  was  reduced  to  a cipher,  denuded  of  all  kingly 
power,  and  deprived  of  every  means  of  defence  against 
the  host  of  enemies  besetting  him  on  all  sides,  his  rival 
had  been  treated  with  as  king  de  facto,  and  a new  state 
of  the  question  introduced,  which  not  only  altered  his 
relation  to  the  pope,  but  which,  had  he  adhered  strictly 
to  his  compact,  must  have  speedily  ended  in  his  total 
ruin.  This  aspect  of  the  affair  had  therefore  to  be  kept 
out  of  sight,  yet  without  abandoning-  the  advantage  de- 
rivable from  a literal  construction  of  the  treaty  of  abso- 
lution. Henry’s  perjury  was  to  be  depicted  in  glowing 
colours,  while  the  trap  which  had  been  laid  for  his  in- 
tegrity was  to  be  withdrawn  from  profane  prying,  as  a 


1 Concil.  tom.  xii.  pp.  635-639.  The 
act  is  dated  at  Rome,  the  30  th  of  March 
1080.  Conf.  Paul.  Bemried*  Vit.  &c. 
c.  evii.  ap.  Murat,  v.  pp.  346,  347; 
Bonizo , ubi  sup.  The  latter  writer  re- 
ports that  after  the  sentence,  Gregory 
added  the  words,  “Be  it  known  unto 
all  men,  that  if  between  this  time  and 
the  festival  of  St.  Peter  (Monday  the 
29th  of  June)  Henry  shall  not  have  re- 
pented, he  will  be  either  dead  or  have 
been  deposed  from  the  throne;  if  he  be 
neither,  let  no  one  hereafter  credit  my 
words — ‘ mihi  amplius  credi  non  opor- 
tet.’  ” The  event,  however,  did  not 
answer  the  prediction;  for  which  Bon- 
izo apologises;  “for,”  said  he,  “though 


this  did  not  come  true  literally , it  was 
nevertheless  fulfilled  in  a spiritual  sense; 
for  at  the  instant  he-hailed  the  antipope 
Guibert  atBrixen  (the  25th  of  June),  he 
died  the  death  of  the  soul;  and  it  was 
this  spiritual  death,  and  not  the  death 
of  the  body,  that  the  pope  predicted.” 
No  other  contemporary  writer  that  we 
know  of  notices  the  anecdote.  Stenzel 
adopts  it;  Luden  rejects  it.  It  has  pro- 
bably no  better  foundation  than  the 
story  told  by  Otto  of  Preys  ingen  (De 
Gest.  Fred.  I.  lib.  i.  c.  7)  of  the  crown 
sent  by  Gregory  VII.  to  Eodolf,  with 
the  vaunting  inscription — 

“ Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema 
Rodolpho.” 
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matter  between  God  and  the  pope,  and  falling  within 
that  inscrutable  discretion  which  he  claimed  as  the  re- 
presentative and  depositary  of  the  secret  dispensations  of 
the  Almighty.  The  vehicle  through  which  those  powers 
were  conveyed  was  cleverly  put  forward  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  personal  ambition.  The  man  Gregory  was 
nowhere : like  the  prophets  of  old,  he  was  the  involuntary 
organ  of  the  spirit,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  apostles,  the 
passive  instrument  of  a divine  dispensation:  temporal 
considerations  had  no  place  in  his  mind:  obedience,  the 
highest  of  ecclesiastical  virtues,  was  his  set  rule  and 
measure  of  merit:  Henry  was  the  disobedient,  Rodolf 
the  obedient,  son  of  the  church : the  latter  had  obeyed 
the  precept  of  pacification,  the  former  had  thwarted  the 
dictates  of  inspiration  itself : this  was  now  the  meritori- 
ous ground  for  the  rejection  of  Henry,  and,  the  accept- 
ance of  Rodolf. 

And  assuredly  the  pontiff  had  need  of  the  amplest 
fund  of  assurance,  if  he  desired  successfully  to  Severe  dccree 
carry  through  the  dashing  measure  for  which  against  lay 
this  identical  synod  was  to  be  made  the  instru-  mTestlture- 
ment.  For  now  the  true  reason  for  his  extraordinary  ap- 
preciation of  the  Rodolfine  party  came  to  light.  At  the 
opening  session  Gregory  had  again  moved  the  question 
of  lay  investiture;  and  before  its  close  the  following 
comprehensive  ordinance  was  adopted,  with  the  fullest 
concurrence  of  all  parties  present,  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  temporal : “ If  any  one  shall  take  or  accept  bishopric, 
abbey,  or  other  ecclesiastical  preferment,  from  lay  hands, 
he  shall  not  be  bishop,  abbot,  or  incumbent,  and  to  him 
no  obedience  shall  be  given  in  those  characters;  and 
such  an  one  is  hereby  shut  out  from  the  grace  of  St. 
Peter,  and  prohibited  from  putting  a foot  inside  a church 
or  sacred  building,  until  he  shall  have  repented,  and  re- 
linquished the  office  or  dignity,  which,  in  the  spirit  of 


} “ Tandem  inspirante  Deo , sicut  cre- 
do, status  in  eadem  ; vnode  . . . collo- 
quium fieri,”  &c.  Concil.  ubi  sup.  The 
obedience  of  the  Rodolfines  was  of  no 
very  steady  character,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve their  last  memorial, giving  the  pope 


to  understand  that  they  had  all  along 
regarded  his  scheme  of  pacification  as 
wholly  impracticable  and  tending  to 
their  detriment,  whatever  purpose  the 
pope  might  have  in  view  for  his  own 
advantage. 
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disobedience — which  is  idolatry — he  hath  usurped : and 
if  any  emperor,  king,  duke,  markgrave,  earl,  or  secular 
power  or  person  whatever,  shall  presume  to  give  investi- 
ture of  any  bishopric,  or  other  ecclesiastical  office,  rank, 
or  dignity,  let  him  be  bound  in  the  like  sentence  5 and 
unless  he  repent  and  restore  the  church  to  her  rightful 
liberty,  may  he  feel  the  vengeance  of  divine  wrath,  both 
in  his  body  and  in  his  worldly  fortunes,  in  order  that  at 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  he  may  save  his  soul  alive  !”k 
Subsequently  sentence  of  excommunication  and  de- 
Ordinanoe  for  P°®^on  was  republished  against  Tedaldus  of 
the  election  Milan,  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  and  Roland  of 
°f  b&c  °ps*  Treviso : the  predatory  Normans  of  Calabria 
and  the  Abruzzi  were  threatened  with  the 
severest  visitations  of  the  church  for  their  inroads  and 
depredations  upon  the  patrimony,  real  or  titular,  of  St. 
Peter ; and  in  the  last  place,  an  organic  ordinance  was 
drawn  up  and  agreed  to  for  regulating  the  election  of 
bishops  and  prelates  of  all  ranks,  in  the  following  form : 
“As  often  as  by  death  a vacancy  shall  occur  in  any 
church,  let  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  church,  at  the 
desire  of  the  visiting’  bishop,  who  shall  he  thereunto  sent 
unto  them  by  the  apostolic  see , or  from  the  metropolitan 
of  the  province,  without  any  motive  of  secular  ambition, 
fear,  or  favour,  by  and  with  the  assent  of  the  said  apos - 
tolic  see  or  the  metropolitan,  canonically  elect  a fit  and 
proper  person  in  the  room  of  the  deceased : and  if  any 
evil-minded  person  shall  contravene  this  precept,  he  shall, 
if  elected,  lose  all  benefit  of  his  appointment,  and  become 


Concil.  ubi  sup.  If  we  were  writing 
an  ecclesiastical  history,  we  should  be 
glad  to  find  that  the  monstrous  ambi- 
tion which  tainted  almost  the  whole  pub- 
lic life  of  Gregory  VII.  had  not  wholly 
quenched  the  Christian  spirit.  The  fifth 
resolution  of  this  council  indicates,  we 
wkat  would  hare  been  the  temper 
of  this  pope’s  private  ministration  had 
be  filled  an  inferior  position  in  his 
church.  This  resolution  conveys  an 
emphatic  caution  to  the  clergy  “ not  to 
accept  or  encourage  penances  in  lieu  of 
penitence;  they  are  to  remember  that 
there  is  no  unerring  mark  or  sign  of 


true  repentance  but  the  abandonment  of 
the  sin  or  vice  by  which  the  penance  was 
incurred : thus,  the  thief  must  first  re- 
store the  stolen  goods;  the  oppressor 
must  subdue  his  vindictive  passion;  the 
cheat,  the  impostor,  the  liar,  must  first 
abandon  his  evil  practices,  or  the  pen- 
ance must  be  utterly  unavailing.  The 
laity  are  at  the  same  time  cautioned  not 
to  resort  to  clerks  of  evil  lives  or  igno- 
rant minds  for  the  benefit  of  confession 
and  penance;  but  rather  to  such  as  are 
well  grounded  in  religious  truth,  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 
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ineligible  for  any  other : if  an  elector,  he  shall  forfeit  his 
privilege,  and  the  appointment  shall  lapse  to  the  apos- 
tolic see  or  to  the  metropolitan.”1 

Thus,  then,  stood  the  parties  which  divided  Christen- 
dom at  this  critical  epoch:  king  Henry  was Moral 
too  deeply  involved  with  the  sections  in  church  of  pope  Gre- 
and  state  most  hostile  to  the  pope  to  afford  gory  8 poUoy‘ 
the  remotest  prospect  of  making  him  subservient  to  the 
scheme  of  government  to  which  Gregory  VII.  had  dedi- 
cated all  his  powers  of  mind  and  body : it  might  by  this 
time  have  been  clear  to  both  parties  that  the  question  of 
lay  investiture  admitted  of  no  solution  but  that  of  the 
sword : but  it  was  not  yet  so  clear  in  his  mind,  as  it  soon 
became  in  that  of  his  successors,  that  as  the  representative 
of  St.  Peter  he  wielded  both  the  temporal  and  the  spi- 
ritual sword, m and  that  he  was  thereby  empowered  to 
avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  vicarious  agency  of  all 
who  “for  the  love  of  God  and  St.  Peter”  could  be  in- 
duced to  unsheathe  the  sword  of  the  flesh  on  his  behalf : 
the  suggestion,  indeed,  had  gone  forth  from  the  chair  of 
Peter,  “ Cursed  be  the  man  that  keepeth  back  his  sword 
from  blood  f but  though  pope  Gregory  was  not  ignorant 
that  on  one  occasion  St.  Peter  had  produced  two  swords,” 
the  real  significance  of  the  incident  remained  for  fuller 
exposition  thereafter ; for  to  him  it  had  not  yet  been  fully 
revealed.  Thus,  though  not  in  name,  yet  in  effect  this 
second  excommunication  of  Henry  was  a declaration  of 
war ; a war,  not  of  nation  against  nation,  but  of  families 
and  friends  and  kindred ; a war  which  encouraged,  if  it 
did  not  command,  men  to  shed  each  other’s  blood,  issuing 
from  the  lips  of  the  chief  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
in  His  cause  and  service.  We  gladly  believe  Probable  in_ 
that  Gregory  VII.  had  not  dared  to  look  this,  tent  of  pope 
the  natural  aspect  of  his  policy,  fairly  in-  the  Gregory' 
face.  He  was,  like  his  greater  predecessor  the  first  Gre- 

1 Concil.  xii.  p.  635.  the  weapon  with  which  he  cut  off  the 

_m  The  two  swords,  temporal  and  spi-  ear  of  Malchus  when  the  Saviour  was 
ritual,  the  latter  in  virtue  of  the  “ Tu  betrayed  by  Judas  Iscariot, 
es  Petrus,”  anti  the  former  in  virtue  of  " Luke  xxii.  38. 
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gory/  willing  to  accept,  perhaps  to  anticipate,  the  inter- 
ference of  Providence  in  furtherance  of  a scheme  he  be- 
lieved to  be  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  His  kingdom  upon  earth,  identified  as  it  was 
with  his  own  position  in  that  kingdom ; yet  it  is  probable 
that  he  wished  the  consummation  to  be  God's  work  rather 
than  his  own : and  although  he  had  boldly  proclaimed 
himself  the  organ  of  the  divine  legislator,  his  hand  trem- 
bled when  he  stretched  it  out  to  grasp  the  executive 
powers  of  providential  government. 

Over  against  him  stood,  in  ireful  mood,  the  revengeful, 
Character  unscrupulous,  the  indefatigable  king  of  the 
and  position  Germans,  supported  by  a numerical  majority  of 
Henry!  ^le  princes,  barons,  and  prelates  of  Germany 
and  Italy : a king,  u ay,  every  inch  a king,” 
exasperated  by  a series  of  trials,  humiliations,  and  insults 
such  as  no  monarch  since  the  world  began  had  been 
called  upon  to  endure,  and  yet  to  live ; injuries  followed 
up  by  a system  of  policy  so  instinct  with  duplicity  and 
deceit,  as  to  invite,  almost  to  compel,  resort  to  weapons 
of  the  same  forge  and  temper  in  his  defence : bishops  and 
clergy  struggling  with  envenomed  spirits,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  abuses  and 
sources  of  emolument  which  had  alarmed  the  public  con- 
science, and  incurred  the  censure  of  all  honest  men,  both 
in  church  and  state  j and  on  the  other,  fighting  for  the 
dearest  rights  of  man  as  a social  and  moral  being ; and 
ultimately  for  the  rescue  of  the  civil  state  from  a bondage 
which  offered  no  better  warranty  for  the  general  welfare 
of  mankind  than  could  be  found  under  the  existing’  con- 
stitution of  society,  anarchical  and  defective  as  it  was.p 


® Conf.  Book  III.  c.  vii.  p.  237  of 
this  work. 

p Philosophical  historians  have  long 
since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 


prospective  advancement  of  social  im- 
provement lay  in  the  struggle  between 
feudalism  and  priestcraft,  and  not  in 
the  success  of  either. 
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FINAL  EFFORTS  AND  DEATH  OF  GREGORY  VII. 

Results  of  the  excommunication  as  to  the  prospects  of  Gregory  Vi!. — Pope  Gre- 
gory and  the  Normans — Dangerous  extension  of  the  Norman  conquests — 
Treaty  of  Aquino  between  the  pope  and  the  Normans — Advantages  of  the 
treaty — Impressions  of  the  excommunication  in  Germany— Deposition  of  pope 
Gregory  proposed — Invective  of  Egilbert  of  Treves,  and  of  Henry  of  Speyer 
— Manifesto  of  the  Germanic  synod — Impeachment  of  Gregory  VII. — Synod 
of  Brescia — Henry  deposes  Gregory,  and  elects  Clement  IH.  (Wibert  of  Ra- 
venna)— Henry  returns  to  Germany — Defeat  of  the  king,  and  death  of  Rodolf 
in  battle — Effects  of  the  defeat — Critical  state  of  pope  Gregory’s  affairs — Plan 
of  Gregory  to  encounter  the  crisis — Energy  of  Gregory  VII. — His  instructions 
for  the  election  of  a rival  king  of  Germany — Papal  oath  to  be  taken  by  the 
new  king — he  is  to  be  the  vassal  of  the  holy  see— Object  of  his  instructions,  &c. 
— Henry  in  Italy— Gregory’s  quarrel  with  the  Capuans — Fidelity  of  the  coun- 
tess Mathilda — Embarrassment  of  Henry — relieved  by  a Byzantine  subsidy — 
He  operates  a diversion  in  favour  of  the  Byzantines — Robert  Guiscard  eva- 
cuates Epirus  — Prudent  policy  of  Henry — Fortitude  of  Gregory  — Henry’s 
treaty  with  the  Romans — Falsehood  of  Gregory — he  endeavours  to  pack  a 
synod  against  Henry — Improved  aspect  of  papal  affairs — Tergiversation  of 
the  Romans — they  desert  the  cause  of  Gregory,  and  introduce  Henry  into 
Rome — he  is  crowned  emperor  by  pope  Clement  IH.— Title  of  Henry  to  the 
empire — The  pope  delivered  by  the  Normans — Rome  plundered  and  burnt — 
The  pope  evacuates  the  city — he  retires  to  Monte  Cassino — Illness  of  Gregory 
— his  last  injunctions,  and  death — Panegyric  of  Bernold  of  Constance  upon 
Gregory  VII. — his  unbounded  self-reliance — his  views  as  to  his  successor — 
and  solicitude  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  pontifical  policy. 

The  second  excommunication  of  Henry  IV.  had  effected 
a breach  which  defied  the  healing*  powers  °fRe8ultsofthe 
time  or  circumstances.  It  was  clear  to  both  excommuni- 
combatants  that  one  of  them  must  g*o  to  the  ^prospects 
wall.  The  bitterness  of  spirit  which  this  con-  of  Gregory 
viction  engendered  can  be  imagined  only  in  that  vir* 
kind  of  warfare  in  which  the  religious  element  is  pre- 
dominant. A glance  at  the  position  of  pope  Gregory 
VII.  after  throwing  off  the  incubus  of  that  procrastinat- 
ing and  dishonest  policy  in  which  he  had  allowed  himself 

vol.  iv.  L L 
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to  be  enthralled,  reveals  advantages  which  he  himself 
had  hardly  foreseen, — advantages  of  which,  both  in  an 
ecclesiastical  and  political  point  of  view,  he  was  not  slow 
to  avail  himself.  Strong  in  head  and  heart,  and  im- 
placably bent  upon  the  overthrow  of  all  obstacles  to  the 
one  great  scheme  of  pontifical  omnipotence : armed  in  the 
full  panoply  of  decretal  lore,  and  wielding  his  weapons 
with  equal  dexterity  and  vigour : on  his  right  hand  a 
band  of  trained  canonists,  subtle  disputants,  and  devoted 
admirers,*  ready  to  do  battle  to  the  death  in  the  cause 
of  sacerdotal  ascendency : covering  his  front,  the  single- 
hearted,  the  heroic  countess  Mathilda,  commanding  the 
hearts  and  the  arms  of  the  princes  and  people  of  central 
Italy : the  intrusive  king  Kodolf  threatening  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  his  enemy,  at  the  head  of  a body  of  warriors 
fulfilled  with  wrath  against  the  reputed  author  of  all  the 
calamities  which  for  the  last  seven  years  had  desolated 
their  country,  wasted  their  strength,  and  reduced  them 
to  the  extremities  of  penury  and  distress : more  than  all 
this,  a host  of  timid,  superstitious,  or  time-serving  wa- 
verers,  who,  though  as  friends  little  trustworthy,  were  as 
little  formidable  as  enemies,  yet  very  serviceable  in  spread- 
ing alarm  in  the  ranks  and  uncertainty  in  the  movements 
of  his  adversary:  to  these  advantages  add  the  support 
derived  from  definite  principles  of  action,  an  iron  will, 
unity  of  purpose,  daring  assertion  of  authority,  confident 
in  promising,  undoubting  in  his  convictions,  and  implac- 
able in  resenting  resistance ; and  we  have  before  us,  with 
one  exception  only,  a complete  view  of  the  spirit  and 
the  attitude  in  which  Gregory  was  about  to  meet  the 
storm  he  had  raised  and  was  prepared  to  subdue. 

In  the  south  pope  Gregory  had  for  some  years  past 
Pope  Gregory8*00^  on  110  verY  friendly  terms  with  the  Nor- 
and the  yman  princes  of  Apulia  and  Campania.  The 

Normans,  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  dealing  with 
these  incorrigible  freebooters  had  demanded  sacrifices 
mortifying  to  the  pride  of  the  pope,  and  obstructive  to 
the  pontifical  projects.  With  every  confidence  in  the  de- 

a e.  g.  Anselm  of  Lucca,  Bonizo  of  Bernried,  the  monks  Berthold,  Bernold, 
Butn,  Placidus  of  Nonantula,  Paul  and  Hugo  of  Flavigny. 
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votion  of  tbe  countess  Mathilda  and  his  friends  in  central 
Italy,  he  felt  the  weakness  of  his  position  as  long  as  he 
remained  destitute  of  a safe  station  in  his  rear,  on  which 
he  could  retreat  if  overborne  by  the  united  forces  of  his 
Germanic  and  Lombard  enemies,  directed  as  they  were 
by  the  vigorous  hand  of  his  great  adversary.  To  this 
weak  point  of  his  position  his  attention  was  imperatively 
called  by  the  perils  to  which  he  foresaw  the  late  decisive 
step  might  at  any  moment  expose  him. 

It  has  been  noticed,  that,  in  the  year  1059,  the  Nor- 
man chiefs  Robert  and  Richard  had  obtained 
from  pope  Nicolas  II.  investiture  of  the  princi-  of 

palities  of  Capua,  Calabria,  and  Apulia,1*  to  hold 
them  of  the  see  of  Peter  in  chief  upon  payment  conques 
of  a quitrent,  but  unencumbered  with  any  stipulation  for 
military  service,  or  any  right  reserved  on  the  part  of 
their  new  superior  to  set  bounds  to  their  future  acquisi- 
tions, or  to  limit  their  right  to  appropriate  all  the  territory 
within  their  reach.  Not  many  years  afterwards,  Robert 
and  his  brother  Roger  had  wrested  the  island  of  Sicily 
from  the  Saracens  of  Africa.'  The  last  of  the  Greek 
possessions  in  southern  Italy  speedily  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  all  who  attempted  resistance  to  the  ever-growing 
power  of  the  Norman  chiefs.  A quarrel  which  arose  in 
the  year  1070  between  Robert  and  his  cousin  Gisulph, 
prince  of  Salerno,  ended  in  the  annexation  of  that  im- 
portant principality  to  the  already  formidable  dominions 
of  duke  Robert  (a.d.  1077).  Amalfi  followed  the  example 
of  the  capital,  and  surrendered  to  the  conqueror ; Gisulph 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Gregory;  and  the  latter 
became  seriously  alarmed  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
Norman  encroachments.  They  had,  it  appears,  presumed 
to  pursue  the  fugitive  prince  of  Salerno  into  the  heart  of 
the  Petrine  patrimony,  and  had  appropriated  a part  of 
the  march  of  Ancona.  For.  this  offence  Gregory  had 
launched  sentence  of  excommunication  against  them ; but 
in  defiance  of  his  censures  they  had  laid  siege  to  Bene- 

b See  Book  X.  c.  i.  pp.  166,  167  of  enough  included  by  pope  Nicolas  ILin 
this  work.  the  feoffment  to  Bichard  and  ^Robert, 

c This  island  had  been  cunningly  though  still  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
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veil  turn,  a city  and  territory  to  which  the  pope  laid  claim 
as  an  escheat,  after  the  death  without  issue  of  the  last 
Lombard  duke  Landulph  VI.  By  force  of  arms  the  pope 
drove  the  Normans  out  of  the  march  of  Ancona,  and 
prevailed  upon  Jordan,  son  of  Richard  of  Capua,  to  whom 
the  prosecution  of  the  siege  of  Beneventum  was  intrusted, 
to  withdraw  his  forces ; and  when  Robert  marched  to  chas- 
Treaty  of  tise  his  nephew  for  making  peace  with  Rome, 
9a?inoJ>e'  Desiderius  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  was  fortunate 
pope  and  the  enough  to  negotiate  a treaty  on  behalf  of  the 
Normans,  pope,  which,  while  it  left  the  Norman  in  pos- 
session of  the  entire  duchy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
city  of  Beneventum  itself,  was  at  this  moment  of  vital 
importance  to  Gregory.  A very  friendly  interview  was 
arranged  between  the  pontiff  and  his  refractory  vassal; 
and  the  latter  not  only  renewed  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
holy  see,  but  covenanted  to  defend  the  pope,  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter  and  its  appurtenances,  and  to  pay  a yearly 
quitrent  for  all  the  lands  and  territories  he  occupied.11 
The  act  of  enfeoffment  was,  in  fact,  a treaty  of  alliance 
Advantages  offensive  and  defensive  against  all  the  enemies 
of  the  treaty.  0f  the  church,  and  contained  an  ostensible  sur- 
render of  the  patronage  and  investiture  of  all  the  churches 
of  the  ceded  districts  to  the  holy  see.®  Both  the  pope, 
however,  and  the  duke  considered  themselves  as  gamers 
by  the  treaty  of  Aquino.  Robert  retained  the  entire 
duchy,  excepting  only  the  city  of  Beneventum,  and  was 
now  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  ambitious  project  he  had  for 


d This  treaty  was  concluded  in  tb 
month  of  June  1080.  The  Normans 
however,  refused  to  do  homage  for  tb 
territories  of  Spoleto,  Amalfi,  and  tb 
march  of  Fermo,  which  the  pop 
thought  very  hard;  but  he  granted  in 
vestiture  of  the  rest,  “ in  the  pious  hop. 
that  he  (Robert)  would  some  day  re 
pentantly  restore  to  the  church  all  th< 
territories  of  which  he  had  unjustly  de 
prived  her.”  For  the  general  facts,  *e< 
Giannone , Stor.  Civil,  di  Napoli,  lib.  x 
cc.  ii.  iii.  iv.  The  oath  and  deed  oi 
feoffment  are  set  out  in  Regist.  cone,  xii 
pp.  479,  480,  481,  bearing  date  at  Ci- 
prani,  29th  June  1080. 

• Giannone  notices  neither  the  oath 


nor  the  deed  of  feoffment.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  suppose,  however,  that 
Robert  intended  to  renounce  any  thing 
more  than  investiture  by  ring  and  cro- 
sier, without  abandoning  the  patronage 
or  right  of  presentation.  The  words 
are,  “ Omnes  quoque  ecclesias  qua  in 
mea  persistunt  dominatione,  cum  illa- 
rum  possessionibus  demittam  in  tua 
(papae)  po testate;  et  defensor  ero  illa- 
rum  ad  fidelitatem  S.  Rom.  ecclesise.’ 
The  “defensor”  or  “advocatus”  of  a 
church  was  in  that  age  most  frequently 
the  patron;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Robert,  as  patron,  engaged  for  the 
fidelity  of  those  churches  to  the  Roman 
see. 
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some  timepast  entertained  of  conquering*  the  Byzantine 
empire.  The  pope  had  got  rid  of  a formidable  enemy, 
made  a firm  friend,  and  secured  a safe  retreat  at  Bene- 
ventum,  whither,  while  under  the  protection  of  the  Nor- 
mans, it  was  not  likely  that  any  adversary  could  pursue 
him. 

The  second  excommunication  of  king  Hemy  IY.  was 
in  some  respects  attended  with  the  same  con-  impression 
sequences  as  the  first.  The  moderate  party  oftheGer- 
among  the  Germanic  prelacy  at  once  discarded  Se^xcom- 
their  scruples,  and  lent  their  undivided  sup-  munition, 
port  to  the  crown.  The  respectable  names  of  °* 
Theoderick  of  Verdun,  Henry  of  Speyer,  and  Egilbert 
of  Treves,  now  appear  among  the  foremost  of  the  pope’s 
adversaries.  For  several  years  past  this  section  of  the 
German  episcopacy  had  listened  with  silent  disgust  to 
the  haughty  accents  of  pope  Gregory.  The  king  him- 
self was  not  more  alarmed  at  his  proclaimed  intention 
to  deprive  him  of  the  rights  of  presentation  and  inves- 
titure, than  the  bishops  of  Germany  and  Italy  at  his 
pretty  obvious  intention  to  appropriate  these  rights  to 
himself/ 

King  Henry  received  the  intelligence  of  his  second 
excommunication  while  he  was  celebrating  the  Deposition  of 
Easter  festival  at  Bamberg.  He  had  long  since  pope  Gregory 
cast  off  all  conscientious  fears  of  the  papal  cen-  propo8ed* 
sures.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  late  papal  aggression 
was  not  attended  by  injury  to  his  political  interests,  he 
felt  his  spiritual  welfare — if  he  ever  thought  much  about 
the  matter — at  least  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  his  bishops 


f Conf.  the  decree  of  election  of  1080, 
ch.  ii.  p.  510  of  this  Book.  The  pass- 
ages in  italics  show  clearly  that  the 
pontifical  interference  there  provided 
for  might  transfer  at  any  time  the  in- 
stitution from  the  metropolitan  and  bi- 
shops of  the  province  to  the  pope.  But 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  summary 
or  text-book  of  papal  prerogative,  called 
the  “ Dictatus  Papse,”  was  by  this  time 
in  general  circulation.  We  only  men- 
tion here,  that  almost  every  article  of  the 


“Dictatus”  is  doctrinally  set  forth  in 
Gregory’s  letter  to  bishop  Hermann 
of  Metz,  written  one  year  only  after  the 
synod  of  1080.  See  Regist.  lib.  viii.  ep. 
xxi.  p.  497.  This  letter  is  dated  the 
15th  of  March  1081.  With  all  due  re- 
gard for  father  Pagi’s  doubts,  we  think 
the  “ Dictatus  Papse”  not  only  a faith- 
ful transcript  of  pope  Gregory’s  theory, 
but  also  that  it  was  published  with  his 
knowledge,  if  it  was  not  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  his  pen. 
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as  in  those  of  the  pope.  But  there  were  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  irritation  produced  by  the  papal 
edicts,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  improve  with  promptness 
and  effect.  Among  all  sections  of  the  imperialist  party 
there  was  now  but  one  cry:  “This  man  cannot  be  our 
pope!”  Henry  hailed  the  loyal  effusion  with  delight, 
and  called  a meeting  of  the  bishops  and  prelates  of  the 
empire  at  Maintz  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  deposing 
Gregory,  and  electing  a new  head  of  the  church  in  his 
place.  Theoderick  bishop  of  Verdun  opened  the  pro- 
posal to  the  churches  of  Germany  in  a long  and  verbose 
epistle,  addressed  both  to  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  estates 
of  the  empire:  he  proclaimed  Hildebrand  “the  author 
of  all  the  calamities  afflicting  the  commonwealth:  the 
head  of  the  church  was  her  bitterest  persecutor : his  in- 
tolerable arrogance  had  rent  in  tatters  the  fair  vesture  of 
unity : he  had  striven  to  overthrow  the  Catholic  king  and 
kingdom : he  had  perverted  the  canons  of  the  church : 
he  had  set  up  a false  king : he  had  threatened  to  ex- 
tinguish the  very  name  and  memory  of  their  free  and 
legitimate  monarch:  would  they  acknowledge  a schis- 
matic and  a heretic  as  their  pope?  would  they  accept 
as  their  father  and  their  chief  him  who  had  stolen  from 
them  their  sacerdotal  honour  ? Let  them  then  combine 
to  rid  the  world  of  the  incubus  that  oppressed  it,  and 
elect  another  pope,  who  should  vindicate  the  honour  of 
the  priesthood,  and  rescue  king  and  kingdom  from  the 
yoke  prepared  for  them.”8 

Egilbert  archbishop  of  Treves  seconded  these  exhorta- 
invective  of  tions  in  a fiery  invective,  in  which  he  rested  the 
ETre^s,°f  distinction  between  a true  and  a false  pope  upon 
the  agreement  of  his  regimen,  in  principle  and 

Eractice,  with  the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ  and 
is  apostles : “ Great  as  would  be  the  crime  of  disobey- 
ing a true  pontiff,  equally  great  were  the  guilt,  equally 
imminent  the  peril,  of  offering  no  resistance  to  the  wolf 
that  invades  the  fold  and  worries  the  sheep  \ the  man  of 
blood ! the  enemy  of  peace ! — the  fomenter  of  discord ! 


* Udalrici,  Codex  Episfc.  no.  159,  ap.  Eccard,  Corp.  Histor.  tom.  ii.  p.  169. 
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— one  who  dares  to  make  a question  of  the  bodily  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  !”h 
To  these  general  imputations  Egilbert  added  his  own 
private  grievances : the  pope  had  treated  him  with  per- 
sonal indignity ; though  freely  and  canonically  chosen 
by  the  clergy  and  people  of  Treves,  he  had  refused  him 
consecration;  and  in  spite  of  the  unanimous  remon- 
strances of  his  suffragans,  and  the  complaints  of  his 
flock,  his  church  was  still  mourning  her  widowhood: 
but  now,  setting  aside  private  considerations,  he* took  it 
upon  himself  to  declare  before  God  and  the  world  that 
he  would  never  more  obey  Hildebrand  as  pope;  nor 
should  that  person,  after  all  the  pernicious  innovations, 
the  intolerable  decrees  he  had  published,  ever  again,  with 
his  consent,  sit  upon  the  chair  of  Peter.”1 

Bishop  Henry  of  Speyer  seconded  the  king^s  mo- 
tion in  similar  terms.  That  synod,  he  said,  and  of  Henry 
had  been  convoked  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  of  sPeJer* 
kingdom,  and  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  church  and 
king:  this  could  be  in  no  other  wise  accomplished  than 
by  striking  off  the  head  of  that  pestiferous  hydra,  whose 
poisonous  breath  had  distempered  the  whole  body  of  the 
state : therefore  it  had  been  resolved,  by  common  con- 
sent, that  Hildebrand  be  thrust  out,  and  that  another  be 
elected  in  his  room,  whose  task  it  should  be  to  collect 
together  the  scattered  members,  to  bind  up  the  broken 
limbs,  and  to  chase  away  discord  from  church  and  state.j 

Early  in  the  month  of  June  1080,  nineteen  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  a numerous  assem-  Manifest0  of 
blage  of  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom,  met  in  the  Germanic 
solemn  synod  at  Maintz,  and,  without  a dis-  8ynod* 
sentient  voice,  adopted  the  proposal  of  the  court.  Hil- 
debrand was  declared  unworthy  of  the  pontifical  chair, 
and  formally  deposed ; and  bishop  Henry,  to  whom  the 


h It  was  very  commonly  believed  that 
Gregory  was  favourable  to  the  doctrine 
of  Berengarius  of  Tours,  the  denier  of 
the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist.  Conf.  Book  IX.  c.  v.  p. 
136  of  this  work.  The  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  had  taken  deeper 
root  in  the  theological  school  where  it 


was  bred  than  either  in  Rome  or  Italy. 

1 Udalr,  Cod.  Epistol.  ubi  sup.  p.  170. 
The  decrees  here  alluded  to  are  beyond 
doubt  those  against  lay  investiture  and 
upon  episcopal  elections,  enacted  in  the 
Bent  synod  of  1080.  Conf.  pp.  509, 
510  of  this  Book. 

1 Udalr . Cod.  Ep.  ubi  sup.  p.  171. 
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management  of  the  records  of  the  synod  had  been  in- 
trusted, drew  up  and  published  the  letters  patent  of  the 
council  m the  form  of  an  address  to  Hildebrand,  stating 
the  principal  grounds  on  which  his  rejection  was  founded, 
impeachment  ^*bey  knew,  it  was  said,  that  his  election  had  been 
° Gregory  defective  from  the  beginning,  and  they  excused 
^be  Pa^ence  with  which  they  had  borne  with 
mm  by  the  hope  they  had  hitherto  entertained,  that  he 
would  m some  degree  redeem  the  vices  of  his  elevation 
by  the  probity  and  justice  of  his  administration:  but 
the  lamentable  state  of  the  church,  and  the  unparalleled 
pertinacity  with  which  he  had  persevered  in  his  evil 
courses,  proclaimed  their  disappointment:  it  was  clear 
that  the  spirit  of  peace  and  charity,  with  which  the  Lord 
tadinspired  His  true  disciples,  had  no  place  in  his  bosom: 
he  had  delighted  in  making  for  himself  a great  name 
rather  than  a good  one : instead  of  establishing  peace  and 
good-will,  he  had  put  himself  forward  as  the  herald  of 
schism : he  had,  with  proud  and  cold-hearted  cruelty, 
lacerated  the  members  of  Christ’s  spiritual  body,  and 
tanned  the  flames  of  discord  in  every  church  of  Italy  and 
France  and  Spain : he  had  done  his  best  to 
7~cb  7*0m  blimps  the  sacred  powers  conferred  upon 
hem  by  the  Holy  Ghost : he  had  exposed  them  to  the 
mob-depredation,  by  denying  the  dignity  of  bishop  or 
presbyter  to  all  who  had  not  basely  begged  his  orders  or 
promotion  from  his  exorbitant  pride:  thus  he  had  de- 
prived the  episcopacy  of  life  and  vigour  as  an  apostoli- 
cal institution,  and  had  confounded  together  the  several 
par  s ot  that  harmonious  combination  so  highly  extolled 
y e great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  :k  by  his  blustering 
decrees  he  had  banished  the  name  of  Christ  from  the 
rvor  , and  filled  it  with  his  own:  by  the  breath  of  his 
nos  r s e had  blown  away  all  the  privileges  of  the  pre- 
•Jij,  or  no*  Published,  that  any  accusation  that 

r?,acb  bis  ear  against  any  one  of  their  order, 
g i were  by  a mere  rumour,  at  once  caused  all 
powers  as  bishop  to  cease,  and  devolve  upon  him- 

k In  allusion  probably  to  Ephes.  ii.  20-22. 
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self,  or  upon  any  one  to  whom  he  might  think  fit  to 
delegate  them?  To  submit  any  longer  to  such  tyranny 
appeared  to  them  as  the  worst  of  all  evils;  and  they 
therefore  now  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  permit 
him  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Peter : and,  in  fact,  he  had 
by  his  own  act  rendered  himself  incapable  of  that  hig*h 
dignity;  he  had  pledged  his  corporal  oath  to  the  em- 
peror Henry  III.,  that,  neither  in  his  lifetime  nor  in  that 
of  his  son,  the  present  king,  would  he  take  upon  him 
the  papacy,  and  that  he  would  permit  no  one  to  assume 
it  without  the  assent  of  the  said  emperor;  and  of  this 
oath  there  were  still  surviving  eye-  and  ear-witnesses : 
again,  when  certain  ambitious  cardinals  had  solicited 
votes  for  the  papac}r,  he  persuaded  them  to  desist,  in 
consideration  of  a solemn  vow  by  himself,  that  he  would 
never  solicit  that  dignity  for  his  own  person both  these 
oaths  he  had  broken : neither  could  his  election  be  sus- 
tained under  the  ordinance  of  pope  Nicolas  II., m — an 
ordinance  which,  they  alleged,  was  his  own  work : be- 
sides all  this,  he  had  brought  scandal  upon  the  church  by 
his  unseemly,  if  not  criminal,  familiarity  with  a strange 
woman:”  it  was,  in  fact,  well  known  that  the  judg- 
ments and  decrees  of  the  holy  see,  the  whole  government 
of  the  church,  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  women :° 
yet  no  complaint  of  theirs  could  adequately  describe  the 
indignities  heaped  upon  the  bishops,  whom  he  had  called 
“sons  of  whores,”  and  bespattered  with  much  other 
abuse  of  the  same  kind.  And  thus  they  conclude : “ In- 
asmuch, therefore,  as  your  entrance  into  the  fold  was 
polluted  by  perjury,  and  the  church  of  God  has  ever 
since  been  imperilled  by  storms  which  your  unprincipled 
innovations  have  evoked;  and  inasmuch  as  you  have 
disgraced  your  life  and  conversation  by  so  many  infa- 
mies ; we  do  hereby  renounce  that  obedience  to  which  we 


1 This  allegation  is  in  some  degree 
countenanced  by  the  pains  which  Gre  - 
gory VII.  took  to  persuade  the  world 
mat  his  acceptance  of  the  papacy  was 
altogether  involuntary — that  he  was,  in 
fact,  compelled  by  force  to  mount  the 
papal  chair.  See  our  account  of  his 


elevation,  Book  X.  c.  iv.  p.  250. 
m Conf.  Book  X.  c.  i.  p.  161. 

" The  countess  Mathilda. 

° Alluding  probably  to  the  intimate 
friendship  in  which  Gregory  had  lived 
with  Mathilda,  Adelaide  of  Susa,  and 
the  dowager  empress  Agnes. 
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were  never  lawfully  bound,  and  are  henceforth  resolved 
never  again  to  pay : finally,  as  you  have  openly  declared 
that  you  hold  no  one  among*  us  to  be  true  bishops,  so 
shall  you  never  be  to  us  a true  pope/,p 

Armed  with  this  important  document,  the  bishop  of 
Synod  of  Speyer,  at  the  representation  of  the  Germanic 
H^nryde-  Vre^acYy  presented  himself  before  a numerous 
poses  Gre-  synod  of  the  provinces  of  Milan  and  Ravenna 
gekctend  assembled  at  Brescia.q  King*  Henry  himsetf 
Clement  in.  followed  his  emissary  on  the  heel;  and  the  party 
(Wibert).  0f  thg  discontented  in  Rome  sent  their  deputies 
to  the  meeting.  The  proceedings  of  the  preparatory 
synod  at  Maintz  were  unanimously  adopted : it  was  re- 
solved that  pope  Gregory  had  usurped  the  holy  see  by 
open  bribery  and  corruption ; that  he  had  set  ecclesias- 
tical law  and  order  at  defiance,  harassed  the  civil  state, 
compassed  and  imagined  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
death  of  the  king,  defended  the  intrusive  and  perjured 
pretender  Rodolf^  favoured  the  heresy  of  Berengarius, 
and  polluted  himself  with  the  guilt  of  sorcery : finally, 
that  unless  he  should  repent,  and  descend  from  his  usurped 
throne,  he  should  be  smitten  with  the  curse  of  the  ana- 
thema. After  this,  they  proceeded,  at  the  king’s  sugges- 
tion, without  more  ado  to  elect  a new  pope,  and  raised 
the  archbishop-patriarch  of  Ravenna,  Wibert,  to  the  holy 
see  by  the  name  of  Clement  III. ; they  excommunicated 
king  Rodolf,  and  Welf  duke  of  Barvaia;  and  took  a 
solemn  engagement  to  accompany  the  king  to  Rome, 
there  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  the 
new  pope.  But  Henry  was  recalled  into  Germany  by  the 
urgency  of  political  affairs  in  that  country,  and  the  Ro- 
man expedition  was  postponed  to  the  following  year/ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  articles  of  impeachment 


p Udalr.  Cod.  Epist.  no.  172,  ubi  su 
pp.  171-173. 

* Both  Stenzel  (i.  p.  462)  and  Lud 
(ix.  p.  177)  erroneously  transfer  tl 
synod  to  Brixen,  a German  town  of  tl 
■ySiv  at  °f  the  Brenner  pas 

Chron.  Ursperyens.  in  Concii.  xi 
pp.  645, 646.  Conrad,  abbot  of  Ur; 
Pe.rS\  the  author  of  these  annals,  is  tl 
principal  authority  for  the  earlier  perk 


of  the  history  of  the  Hohenstauffen  or 
Swabian  dynasty.  He  was  the  friend  of 
the  great  emperor  Frederic  Redbeard, 
and  was  regarded  as  a schismatic  by 
the  papal  party.  Conf.  also  Bonizo , 
ubi  sup.  p.  817;  Bernold.  an.  1080; 
PertZy  y.  436:  but  Bernold  reverses  the 
order  of  the  two  synods  of  Maintz  and 
Brescia. 
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exhibited  at  the  imperialist  synods  of  1080  are  Henry 
almost  literal  transcripts  of  those  of  Worms  returns  to 
and  Pavia  in  the  year  1076.8  With  some  va-  German^* 
riance  in  point  of  order,  the  same  charges  are  repeated 
almost  in  the  same  words.  Some  clauses  only  are 
added,  barely  marking  the  altered  position  of  the  parties.4 
Henry,  after  once  more  indulging  his  humour  in  a letter 
of  vulgar  invective  addressed  to  the  pope  personally," 
wended  his  way  back  to  Germany,  leaving  his  natural 
son  Henry  behind  him,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lom- 
bard estates,  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  new  pope 
in  Italy. 

By  extraordinary  exertions  the  king  had  assembled 
a numerous  but  miscellaneous  force  on  the  Defeat  of 
Saxon  borders,  with  which  he  again  penetrated  a”d 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  two  armies  Rodoif° in 
encountered  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  river  battle- 
Elster.  Here  again  the  Saxons  remained  masters  of  the 
field ; but  Henry’s  losses  were  amply  compensated  by 
the  fall  of  his  rival  Rodolf  in  the  battle.  His  death 
spread  dismay  and  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
federates. The  king,  whose  indomitable  spirit  no  reverse 
could  depress,  soon  succeeded  in  rallying  the  dispersed 
remnants  of  his  army,  and  restoring,  in  some  degree,  the 
courage  of  his  supporters.  Counting  upon  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  Saxon  chiefs,  he  entered  into  separate 
negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the  now  headless  faction ; 
he  plied  them  with  promises,  and  inflamed  their  mutual 
suspicions  by  opening  prospects  equally  agreeable  to 
some,  and  fatal  to  the  ambition  of  others,  more  espe- 
cially to  the  notorious  pretensions  of  Otto  of  Nordheim 
to  the  throne  vacated  by  the  fall  of  Rodolf. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  the  battle  of  the  Elster  had 
no  further  detrimental  influence  on  the  king’s  Effects  0f 
affairs  than  to  disable  him  from  pursuing  his  the  defeat. 


8 See  Book  X.  c.  viii.  pp.  378, 379  of 
this  volume. 

1 Chiefly  the  accusations  of  favouring 
the  heresy  of  Berengarius  of  Tours, 
and  patronising  the  intrusive  king. 

u It  is  doubtful  whether  the  letter  in 
the  Cod.  Epist.  of  Udalrich,  p.  173,  is  to 


be  referred  to  this  occasion,  or  to  the 
preceding  epoch  of  1075.  Conf.  the 
corresponding  document  in  Bruno , de 
Bell.  &c.  c.  Ixvii.  The  German  his- 
torians generally  refer  it  to  the  prior 
occasion. 
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scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  revolted  provinces.  The 
death  of  Rodolf,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Saxon  forgG 
which  followed  that  event,  relieved  him  for  the  present 
from  all  apprehension  of  offensive  operations  on  their 
part,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  with  a view  to  the  expulsion  of 
his  great  enemy  from  Rome,  the  installation  of  pope 
Clement  III.  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  his  own  imperial 
coronation  in  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world. 

At  this  point  of  time  the  position  of  pope  Gregory 

Critical  state  ^ad  become  critical.  The  alliance  so 
of  pope  lately  concluded  with  duke  Robert  of  Apulia 
Gaffik?8  ^ad  not  produced  the  advantages  he  had  pro- 
mised himself  from  it.  The  bishops  of  his  own 
party  showed  little  activity  on  his  behalf;  the  Normans 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  stir ; to  add  to  his  difficulties, 
the  king’s  son  Henry  had  defeated  an  army  collected  by 
the  countess  Mathilda  at  Volta  near  Mantua, v on  the 
selfsame  day  on  which  the  pope’s  great  client  Rodolf  lost 
his  life  in  the  battle  of  the  Elster.  The  latter  of  these 
mishaps  had  disconcerted  all  his  plans  for  detaining  Henry 
at  a distance;  the  election  of  Clement  III.  had  placed 
a chief  at  the  head  of  his  ecclesiastical  opponents ; the 
defeat  of  Mathilda,  and  the  coolness  of  her  subjects  in  his 
interests,  had  proved  to  the  pope  that  no  present  assistance 
from  that  quarter  could  be  relied  upon.  These  consider- 
ations—as  obvious  to  the  friends  and  advisers  around  him 
as  to  himself — introduced  despondency  into  his  counsels, 
and  the  unanimous  advice  tendered  to  him  was  to  avail 
himself  of  Rodolf’s  death  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could 
with  Henry.  They  urged  the  notorious  fact,  that  almost 
all  Italy  was  at  the  king’s  feet;  that  as  for  the  Ger- 
mans, he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  them  at  this  junc- 
ture; and  that  the  countess  Mathilda  could  now  offer 
no  effectual  resistance,  and  must  either  make  her  sub- 
mission to  the  king,  or  abandon  her  estates, — unless, 
mdeed,  military  aid  could  be  immediately  afforded,  of 
which,  however,  there  was  at  present  no  prospect. 

v On  the  15th  Oct.  1080;  Bernold.  an.  1080,  ubi  sup. 
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In  reply  to  these  sinister  prognostics,  Gregory  frankly 
admitted  the  facts  before  them ; but  with  great  plan 
calmness  assured  his  friends  that  any  sacrifice  Gregory  to 
was,  in  his  and  their  position,  better  than  a sa-  et^°^®r 
orifice  of  principle:  the  adoption  of  the  course 
they  recommended  would  amount  to  an  abandonment  of 
the  cause  of  God  and  His  church,  merely  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  a temporal  and  momentary  danger : with  his 
accustomed  clearness  and  vigour  of  intellect,  he  pointed 
out  the  measures  necessary  to  encounter  or  to  divert  the 
danger ; among  which,  however,  he  did  not  mean  to  in- 
clude the  smallest  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  ecclesi- 
astical government,  or  the  most  insignificant  compromise 
of  the  papal  prerogative.  His  eye  rested  upon  duke 
Welf  of  Bavaria  as  his  champion  in  Germany;  and, 
with  a viewr  to  ascertain  his  fitness  for  that  post  of  dan- 
ger, he  instructed  his  agents,  Altmann  bishop  of  Passau 
and  William  abbot  of  Hirschau,  to  remind  him  of  a pro- 
mise said  to  have  been  witnessed  by  the  empress  Agnes 
and  the  bishop  of  Como,  whereby  he  engaged  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  holy  see  for  the  fiefs  which  had  fallen  to 
him  by  the  death  of  his  father .w  “ We  desire,”  said 
Gregory,  u to  gain  him  over  wholly  to  the  cause  ^of  St. 
Peter,  and  to  stir  up  his  whole  soul  in  his  service;  if, 
therefore,  you  shall  observe  in  him  and  other  persons  in 
authority  such  good  dispositions , in  the  love  of  St.  Peter, 
and  for  the  absolution  of  their  sins , you  will  do  your 
utmost  to  give  effect  thereunto,  and  to  inform  us  as  soon 
as  possible  of  your  success.”* 

But  the  views  disclosed  in  this  remarkable  letter  in- 
dicate a far  wider  project  than  the  mere  relief  Energy  of 
from  present  danger.  The  primary  object  was,  Gresory  VIL 
no  doubt,  to  create  a diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  king, 
which  should  cripple  his  operations  in  Italy,  if  it  might 
not  detain  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  It  was, 
however,  a remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  this 
pontiff,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  political  atmosphere 

w It  is  not  said  whether  these  fiefs  homage  to  a stranger  would  in  either 
lay  in  Germany  or  Italy.  But  that  case  be  equally  flagrant, 
would  make  no  difference  in  the  cha-  x Regist.  Greg.  V II.  lib.  ix.  ep.  iii.  p. 

racter  of  the  act;  the  treason  of  doing  508. 
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darkened  around  him,  his  own  view  expanded,  and  his 
powers  of  discernment  became  clearer  and  more  definite; 
Ihe  mighty  plan  of  universal  dominion  which  filled  his 
sou , and  identified  itself  with  his  whole  being,  became 
more  and  more  vivid  as  the  difficulties  of  the  execution 
nm  lplied  around  him ; and  thus,  at  the  very  moment 
w en  his  fate  seemed  to  depend  upon  a nice  balance  of 
chances,  he  was  engaged — regardless  of  the  extreme  peril 
oi  his  position  in  a daring  scheme  for  sweeping  all  the 
constituencies  of  the  empire  into  the  ecclesiastical  net. 

in  explanation  of  his  plan  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  he 
His  instruc-  his  agents  in  Germany  to  watch  nar- 

fiW^fortphe  ro.wv  tbe  proceedings  of  the  electoral  body 
rivai°king.a  w^en  they  should  take  in  hand  the  choice  of 
another  king  in  place  of  the  deceased  Rodolf: 
u ey  were  instructed  to  take  special  care  that  the  electors 
^ were  not  swayed  by  motives  of  personal  interest,  and 
at  they  should  place  upon  their  throne  no  one  whose 
pi  maples  and  dispositions  might  not  be  thoroughly  relied 
upon  for  the  defence  and  nurture  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Kather  than  that  in  their  haste  they  should  choose 
one  who  might  not  answer  this  description,  he  advised 
elay,  as  the  least  of  two  evils : “the  devil,”  he  said,  “is 
a ways  m a hurry ; the  church,  always  deliberate un- 
ess,  ererore,  the  new  king  should  turn  out  as  obedient 
an  as  humbly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  pope  as  every 
fls  ought  to  be,  and  as  the  deceased  Rodolf, 

6.  “v®d,  promised  to  become,  let  him  be  fully 

f U1  e , hoJy  church  would  not  only  show  him  no 
. . together  discard  and  cast  him  oiit. 
j Pi  f subsisting  engagements  between  the  empire 
m„f+,  e ..  °y,  se.e’  be  reminded  them  of  certain  secret 
th2f  had  Pafsed  between  the  late  king  (Rodolf) 
acmiaini^  Wj^  *be_ nature  of  which  they  were  fully 
tbpir  • aUC^  €nj°jned  them  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
st  important  duties  to  impress  upon  the  emperor- 

oportet  inesse,  a^sriniemfJr  °T  t^le  “ Christian  religion”  and  of  the 

religion  is  defensionTeTcurAH  'T  ho1^  8ee  »*•  always  Identified  in  the 
ent*  Remembering  thatThe  interests  ““  °f  Gre^  ^ 
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elect,  that  in  such  times  as  these,  and,  indeed,  at  all  times, 
nothing  less  would  be  accepted. 

Though  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  the  u secret 
matters”  in  question  should  not  be  prematurely  Papaloatllto 
divulged,  yet  their  nature  is  clearly  revealed  in  be  taken  by 
the  appendix  or  schedule  annexed  to  this  im-thenewkins; 
portant  brief:  “ In  order,”  saith  the  pope,  “ to  clear  away 
all  difficulties,  or  ambiguities,  we  send  you  herewith  the 
form  of  the  oath  you  are  to  tender  to  the  new  king.” 
The  formula  ran  thus : u I do  swear  that  from  this  hour 
I will  hear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  the  blessed  apos- 
tle Peter  and  his  vicar  pope  Gregory,  who  is  now  in  the 
flesh : whatever  the  said  pope  shall  command  by  the  words 
and  in  the  form  6 by  thy  true  obedience 9 (per  veram  obe- 
dientiam),  I will  faithfully  observe  and  perform : as  con- 
cerning the  appointment  to  churches  and  the  territories, 
renders  and  revenues  heretofore  given  by  the  emperors 
Constantine  (the  Great)  ( ! ) and  Charles  (Charlemagne), 
or  by  any  other  person  or  potentate  whatsoever,  be  he 
man  or  woman,  at  any  time,  unto  the  holy  see,  and  which 
either  have  now  fallen,  or  may  hereafter  fall,  into  my 
possession,  I will  come  to  such  agreement  with  the  pope 
that  I may  not  incur  the  peril  of  sacrilege  and  eternal 
damnation;  and  that  I may  thereby,  and  by  Christ’s 
assistance,  requite  unto  God  and  St.  Peter  all  the  honour 
and  service  due  to  them : and  I do  swear  that,  upon  the 
very  first  occasion  of  my  coming  into  the  pre-  to  be  the 
sence  of  the  pope,  I will  by  my  hands  faith-  vassal  (miles) 
fully  engage  and  profess  myself  the  vassal  qf0/^^8™' 
the  blessed  Peter  and  the  pope”2 

The  object  of  these  instructions  was,  in  the  first  place, 
to  constitute  the  pope  the  judge  of  the  personal  0b.ect  of 
qualifications  of  the  candidate  for  the  throne,  these  mstruc- 
and  thus  to  make  himself  master  of  the  election ; tion8, 
and  in  the  next,  to  convert  the  emperor-elect  into  the 
professed  vassal  of  the  holy  see.  Law  and  custom  had 

* “Et  eo  die  quando  ilium  (papam)  The  word  “miles”  in  this  conjunction 
primitus  videro,  fideliter.  per  manus  bears  always  the  sense  of  vassalage. 
mbas  miles  S.  Petri  et  t7/n»(papse)  effi-  See  Ducange , Gloss.,  voc.  “ miles”  and 
ciar” — the  well-known  form  of  doing  “militia.” 
homage  by  the  vassal  to  his  liege  lord. 
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impressed  upon  the  words  “ true  obedience/'  as  used  in 
the  common  oath  of  fealty,  a definite  meaning*,  denoting 
the  legal  relation  between  lord  and  vassal.  jBut  in  the 
code  of  Rome  all  limitation  of  secular  law  was  stiffly  re- 

i ' an(^  P°Pe  became  the  sole  judge  of  what 
should  amount  to  “true  obedience"  on  the  part  of  the 
vassal.  Gregory  himself  had  taken  great  pains  to  assure 
*riW#°r  ^ ^a^  n?^ing  short  of  implicit  submission  to  his 
will,  m reg*ard  either  to  the  temporal  or  the  religious  in- 
terests of  the  holy  see,  would  satisfy  those  terms  in  his 
acceptation.  If  further  evidence  were  required  of  the 
unlimited  nature  of  the  submission  claimed,  we  should 
r n ^ Preg*nant  allusion  to  the  fictitious  donation 

°rr^nS|ail^ne  ^rea^  and  to  the  vague  concessions 
°i  Charlemagne/  as  much  as  in  the  implied  abandonment 
ot  all  ecclesiastical  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  temporal 
vassal  to  his  spiritual  superior  by  the  act  of  homage  itself. 
It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  Gregory  should 
ave  selected  this  the  most  perilous  crisis  of  his  fortunes 
o expose  stark  naked  to  the  world  the  full  proportions 
° t? sc^em?  UP011  which  he  had  staked  labour,  life,  and 
worldly  credit.  A mandate  “per  veram  obedientiam'' 
was  to  supersede  all  political  action  disagreeable  to  Rome; 
every  plan  and  purpose  of  secular  government  must  be 
submitted  to  the  pope,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  its  con- 
gruity  with  papal  intent  or  interest;  and  every  order 
om  Rome,  consistent  or  otherwise  with  the  wishes  or 


aavantage  ot  government  or  people,  must  be  complied 
wi  , onpam  of  damnation.  In  this  way  the  princes  of 
,musJ:^ecoine  the  passive  agents  and  ministers 
e ishop  ofRome;  and  states  and  nations  be  reduced 
o e condition  of  obedient  subjects  of  a scheme  of  polity 
i , ? f 6 011  y merit  lay,  not  in  its  inherent  capacity  for  the 
f government  of  the  world's  affairs,  but  in  its  theo- 
\ an  Poetical  antagonism  to  many  of  the  existing 
ev,l8  by  which  that  world  was  afflicted. 

-out  neither  these  instructions  nor  the  efforts  of  the 
HitSy.in  P°P?  8 emissaries  in  Germany  were  of  any  avail 
against  the  apathy  or  the  disorganisation  of  the 

* 866  200,1  W-  PP-  313-317  of  this  work. 
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confederate  party  in  that  country.  Early  in  the  spring 
king  Henry  was  enabled  to  visit  Italy,  and  to  establish 
his  head-quarters  at  Ravenna.  Gregory  took  the  alarm, 
and  desired  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  to  sound 
Robert  Guiscard’s  disposition  to  fulfil  his  feudal  duty, 
and  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  holy  see,  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  fiefs;  but  if  he  should  find  him  disin- 
clined, he  commanded  the  abbot  to  take  the  field  in  per- 
son, and  to  urge  Robert  at  least  to  send  such  a body  of 
men  as  should  suffice  for  the  personal  defence  of  his  liege 
lord,  and  the  security  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.b 
Before  he  could  receive  a reply  to  these  overtures,  in- 
telligence arrived  from  the  countess  Mathilda  that  Ro- 
bert was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  secret  negotiation 
with  Henry ; that  it  had  been  agreed  that  Henry’s  son 
Conrad  should  marry  a daughter  of  Robert,  and  that  the 
March  of  Ancona  should  be  ceded  to  the  latter  as  the 
price  of  his  alliance.  It  had,  however,  been  at  the  same 
time  ascertained  that  the  king’s  military  powers  were  in- 
sufficient to  hazard  any  forward  movement ; and  the  pope 
had  collected  around  him  a compact  body  of  dependents 
and  mercenaries,  strong  enough  to  secure  him  against  a 
surprise.  In  this  attitude  he  awaited  the  attack  of  his 
enemy,  with  the  firm  resolution,  as  he  expressed  it, 
a rather  to  perish  than  yield  to  the  impious  demands  of 
God’s  enemies,  or  to  swerve  a hair’s-breadth  from  the 
path  of  righteousness.”' 

But  the  rumour  of  a hostile  compact  between  Henry 
and  Robert  of  Apulia  turned  out  a false  alarm.  Gregory.g 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  attempt  at  ne-  quarrel  with 
gotiation  had  been  made,  and  that  the  wily the  Capuans' 
Norman  may  have  been  made  sensible  of  the  danger  of 
establishing  so  formidable  a neighbour  as  Henry  on  the 
frontier  of  his  own  states.  The  duke  was  at  this  moment 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  with  the  intent  of  placing  a pretender 
upon  the  throne  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  and 
had  actually  embarked  with  his  army  for  the  coast  of 
Epirus.  The  king,  however,  had  found  Jordanes,  prince 

b Begist.  lib.  ix.  ep.  iv.  pp.  509,  510.  e Ibid.,  lib.  ix.  ep.  xi.  p.  515. 

vol.  iv.  M M 
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of  Capua,  open  to  solicitation.  Not  long1  before  this,  Gre- 
gory had,  for  some  offence  that  does  not  very  clearly 
appear,  excluded  him  from  communion,  and  directed  the 
archbishop  of  Naples  to  renounce  his  obedience ; at  the 
same  time  interdicting  all  his  subjects,  including  more  es- 
pecially the  magistrates  and  militia  of  the  city  of  Naples, 
from  rendering  him  service  as  their  sovereign,  under 
penalty  of  the  severest  visitations  of  the  wrath-divine  in 
case  of  neglect  or  disobedience/  Jordanes  and,  fol- 
lowing his  example,  the  prince  of  Salerno  turned  over 
incontinently  to  the  king.  Meanwhile  the  bishops  of 
Lombardy,  and  many  of  the  superior  clergy  within  the 
dominions  of  the  countess  Mathilda  herself,  met  in 
synod  at  Pavia,  where  they  solemnly  recognised  Cle- 
ment III.  as  pope,  and  repeated  their  abjuration  of  Gre- 
Fideiity  of  g*01*^*  The  heroic  countess  stood  alone  with 
Mathilda88  un8“a^en  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  her  friend, 

a a*  although  her  principal  cities  of  Pisa,  Lucca, 
Sienna,  Arezzo,  Pistoia,  and  others,  had  declared  in  favour 
of  Henry.  She  herself  took  refuge  in  her  strongholds 
among  the  Apennines,  and  supplied  from  thence  the  ex- 
hausted exchequer  of  the  pope  with  the  contents  of  her 
own  treasury,  and  every  ounce  of  gold,  silver,  or  salable 
commodity  she  could  collect  from  friends,  or  from  the 
religious  establishments  still  under  her  influence.®  In 
these  fastnesses  she  attached  to  her  service  every  German 
or  Italian  who  had  incurred  the  king’s  displeasure ; and 
in  this  way  supplied  her  castles  with  numerous  and  zeal- 
ous garrisons.  The  king  was  detained  in  central  Italy 
by  ineffectual  attempts  to  reduce  the  hill-forts  of  Tus- 
cany,  and,  after  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time,  was 
compelled  to  pass  on,  leaving  a numerous  and  vigilant 
enemy  in  his  rear. 

Gregory  had  diligently  improved  the  time  afforded 
Embarrass-  by  the  gallant  resistance  of  his  Tuscan  ally* 
Bfenryf  When  Henry  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Rome, 
he  waited  in  vain  for  the  performance  of  the 


d Regist,  lib.  ix.  ep.  xxvi.  p.  525. 

• JWo,  Yit.  MathUd.  lib.  ii.  c.  ii., 
ap.  Murat  v.  p.  368;  Hugo'El av.  Chron. 


lib.  ii.,  ap.  Pertz,  viii.  p.  462.  Conf. 
Stenzel,  i.  p.  475,  note  (40). 
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promises  of  his  friends  within  the  city.  The  gates  re- 
mained closed  against  him,  and  he  found  to  his  dismay 
that  the  treasures  of  Mathilda  had  supplied  the  pope  with 
that  kind  of  argument  to  which  the  Roman  capitani  and 
militia  were  never  known  to  turn  a deaf  ear.  He  was 
unprovided  with  the  materials  or  the  machinery  necessary 
for  a siege,  and  justly  dreaded  the  deleterious  effects  of 
the  summer-heats  of  the  Campagna  upon  the  northern 
constitution.  Accordingly  he  withdrew  his  forces  lei- 
surely to  the  hill-country,  and  busied  himself  for  a time 
in  the  fruitless  siege  of  Florence.  But  many  principal 
towns,  won  by  liberal  gifts,  and  by  grants  of  corporate 
privileges,  declared  in  his  favour.  The  bishops  and 
clergy  of  course  shared  largely  in  the  royal  bounty,  and 
Henry’s  popularity  swelled  in  the  exact  proportion  as  his 
treasures  dwindled.  How  long  this  game  could  have 
been  carried  on,  we  cannot  conjecture ; but  the  king  was 
enabled  to  play  it  out  by  a seasonable  supply  which  acci- 
dent threw  in  his  way. 

After  a successful  battle,  Robert  Guiscard  had  en- 
dered  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Durazzo  on  relieved  by  a 
the  coast  of  Epirus ; and  the  emperor  Alexius  Byzantine 
Comnenus  found  himself  at  the  same  moment  subs,dy' 
hard  pressed  by  the  Normans  on  the  western,  and  the 
Turks  on  the  eastern,  frontiers  of  his  dominions.  He  had, 
however,  by  liberal  subsidies,  engaged  a few  of  the  in- 
dependent barons  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  to  harass  the 
lieutenants  of  Robert  in  those  countries;  but  he  per- 
ceived the  far  greater  importance  of  purchasing  a diver- 
sion from  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Germany ; and  it  was 
speedily  agreed  between  them  that  the  emperor  should 
immediately  disburse  the  sum  of  143,000  golden  bezants, 
with  a future  payment  of 216,000  more  as  soon  as  Henry 
should  have  invaded  Calabria,  and  operated  an  effectual 
diversion  in  his  favour/  The  king  hastened  to  He  0 eratea 
profit  by  this  seasonable  supply;  and  in  theadirerslon1n 
month  of  March  1082  he  again  appeared  before  f|TOur  <!fthe 
the  walls  of  Rome.  But  the  resources  of  the  yzan  mes‘ 
countess  Mathilda  were  not  yet  exhausted,  and  again  she 

f Gibbon , DecL  and  Fall,  yoL  vii.  p.  127,  from  Anna  Comnena. 
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found  the  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  to 
their  spiritual  interests.  The  wealthy  convent  of  Canossa, 
at  her  solicitation,  emptied  its  treasury  of  the  last  rem- 
nant of  its  vast  hoards ; yet  nine  pounds  of  gold  and 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  silver  was  all  she  could  draw 
from  this  source.  For  the  present,  however,  it  proved 
sufficient  to  detain  the  new  converts  under  the  papal  ban- 
ners. Henry  made  no  progress  in  the  favour  of  his  late 
partisans  within  the  walls ; and  it  soon  became  of  ex- 
ceeding importance  to  him  to  earn  the  additional  subsidy 
promised  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  Uniting  his  forces 
with  those  of  the  Tusculan  nobles — the  constant  enemies 
of  the  reigning  pontiff,  whoever  he  might  be  he  invaded 
Apulia,  destroyed  many  of  duke  Robert’s  castles,  ravaged 
the  open  country,  and  received  the  homage  of  several  ot 
his  cities  and  towns.  At  the  same  time  the  mercenary 
archbishop  of  Naples  and  the  prince  of  Capua  had  tasted 
the  sweets  of  the  Byzantine  connection ; among  Robert  s 
barons  dangerous  symptoms  of  disaffection,  arising  eithei 
from  their  insubordinate  habits,  or  the  hope  of  pronting 
by  the  like  windfalls,  became  apparent;  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  rural  districts,  inflamed  by  the  bitterest 
animosity  against  their  merciless  tyrants,  flew  to  arms; 
and  many  of  the  more  powerful  Norman  chiefs  among 
them,  more  especially  prince  Jordanes  of  Capua,  appre- 
hensive of  the  total  loss  of  their  hold  upon  the  country, 
openly  renounced  the  papal  connection,  did  homage  to  the 
king,  and  threw  themselves  upon  his  protection  against 
these  formidable  domestic  enemies.®  . 

Meanwhile  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Byzantines  by 
Robert  the  Normans  at  Durazzo  had  laid  open  the 
Guiscard  provinces  of  the  empire  to  the  very  gates  ol 
toevacuate  Constantinople.  But  the  intelligence  of  the 
Epirus,  disastrous  events  which  had  occurred  in  his 
Italian  provinces  arrested  Robert  in  the  full  career  of 
victory.  Not  a moment  was  to  be  lost  in  facing  and 

* Bernold.  Annal.  an.  1084,  ap.  Pertz,  with  still  more  advantageous 
v.  440.  Bernold  postdates  the  treaty  of  the  early  part  of  1082,  after  t 
subsidy  between  Alexius  Comnenus  and  of  the  battle  of  Durazzo.  oten  b 
Henry  IV.  It  was  probably  concluded  p.  478. 
in  the  month  of  July  1081,  and  renewed 
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repelling'  the  dangers  which  beset  him  at  home  ; leaving 
behind  him  his  gallant  son  Boemund  to  retain  and,  if 
possible,  to  extend  his  conquests  in  Epirus  and  Thrace, 
lie  hastily  retraced  his  steps  into  Italy;  and,  with  his 
accustomed  vigour  and  the  weight  of  his  great  name, 
was  enabled  to  retrieve  his  position  and  reestablish  his 
authority.  But  the  invasion  of  the  Germans  had  disap- 
pointed Robert’s  hopes  of  foreign  conquest ; the  Greek 
empire  was  saved,  and  Boemund,  deserted  by  his  father’s 
faithless  barons,  many  of  whom  had  taken  service  with 
the  Greeks,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  coast,  whence 
he  succeeded  in  rejoining  his  father  in  Apulia.11 

After  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  with  the  By- 
zantines, no  further  purpose  was  to  be  answered  prU(lent 
by  braving  the  dangers  of  war  and  climate  in  policy  of 
southern  Italy.  Henry  prudently  withdrew  Henry‘ 
during  the  summer  montns  to  the  more  salubrious  valleys 
of  the  Apennines,  and  employed  his  troops  in  checking 
the  sallies  and  besieging  the  castles  of  the  countess  Ma- 
thilda. During  the  winter  and  the  early  spring  of  the 
year  1082  his  partisans  had,  under  his  superintendence, 
blockaded  the  city  of  Rome,  intercepting  its  supplies  and 
plundering  the  property  of  the  pope’s  friends.  While 
Henry  was  thus  patiently  awaiting  the  result  of  his  ope- 
rations, the  Romans’  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  pope  was 
gradually  cooling  down ; and  a judicious  distribution  of 
the  Greek  subsidy  speedily  made  him  master  of  the  Leo- 
nine city.  Gregory  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo, and  kept  possession  of  the  quarters  lying  on  the 
left  or  southern  bank  of  the  Tiber.  But  by  this  time 
the  Romans  were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  a contest 
in  which  they  were  the  only  sufferers.1  Henry,  at  the 
same  time,  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  open 
to  negotiation,  and  might  still  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  Gregory  : as  to  his 
pope  Clement  III.,  he  might  be  easily  disposed  of,  when  • 
the  proper  moment  for  his  exit  should  arrive.  The  re- 

h Henry  had  thus  amply  redeemed  that  the  stipulated  arrears  of  the  sub- 
his  engagement  with  the  Greeks ; and,  sidy  were  paid. 

in  the  absence  of  all  complaint  to  the  1 Bemola.  Annal.  an.  1083,  ap .Pertz, 
contrary,  we  have  a right  to  conclude  v.  p.  438. 
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port  of  these  pacific  dispositions  sorely  perplexed  the 
pontiff,  alienated  his  friends,  and  increased  the  popular 
Fortitude  discontents.  Gregory  was  made  to  appear  as 
of  pope  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  public 
regory.  tranquillity : on  the  king’s  behalf  it  was  urged 
that  so  self-denying  a proposal  imperatively  called  upon 
the  pope  to  meet  him  half-way  on  the  path  of  reconcilia- 
tion: laity  and  clergy,  bishops  and  abbots,  "monks  and 
populace,  vociferously  importuned  him  to  put  an  end  to 
the  public  calamities,  and  to  come  to  terms  with  the  king 
upon  the  basis  proposed.  The  moment  was  critical : the 
pope  did  not  disguise  from  himself  that,  in  every  worldly 
point  of  view,  he  had  involved  himself  in  an  unequal  con- 
test. Yet  no  hesitation  appeared  in  his  conduct  as  to 
the  course  it  behoved  him  to  pursue : his  warfare  was 
systematic;  he  fought  not  for  himself;  he  lived,  it  is 
true,  and  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own  creation; 
but  within  that  atmosphere  no  man  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dern times  entertained  a clearer,  a larger,  or  a nobler 
view  of  his  own  destination.  The  spiritual  ground  he 
had  taken  up  was  the  key  of  his  position,  political  and 
religious ; and  rigid  consistency,  whether  in  prosperity 
or  adversity — in  the  latter  case  more  emphatically  than 
in  the  former — was  the  only  mode  of  successfully  defend- 
ing it.  To  quit  that  ground,  though  but  for  a moment, 
from  personal  considerations,  or  even  in  the  interests  of 
his  temporal  power — important  as  that  power  was  to  the 
external  strength  of  the  sacerdotal  scheme — involved  a 
sacrifice  of  principle  fatal  to  the  character  he  had  as- 
sumed : it  gave  the  lie  to  his  reiterated  pledges  and  de- 
clarations, and  degraded  the  immutable  dispensation  he 
professed  to  represent  to  a level  with  the  vulgar  and 
ephemeral  powers  he  was  accustomed  to  identify  with 
kingdom  of  Satan  in  this  world.  Thus,  unmoved 
by  the  menaces,  the  supplications,  the  tears  of  his  friends, 
he  returned  the  short  reply : ct  Between  Henry  and  the 
pope  there  can  be  no  communication  until  he  shall,  by  a 
public  penance,  have  relieved  himself  from  the  curse  of 
the  church.”j 

} Bonizoy  ap.  CE/el.  ii.  p.  818. 
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This  imperturbable  adhesion  to  the  principles  by 
which  his  life  and  government  had  been  inva-  Henry.s 
riably  regulated,  had  more  than  once  turned  treaty  with 
'the  tide  in  his  favour:  his  will  had  appeared the Bomans- 
as  the  will  of  God ; his  commands  immutable  as  the  di- 
vine decrees.  But  as,  in  viewing  some  broad  and  dash- 
ing production  of  the  artist’s  pencil,  the  general  effect  is 
injured  by  Coo  close  an  inspection,  so  also  in  Rome  pope 
Gregory  was  too  closely  and  constantly  under  the  public 
eye  to  permit  the  coarser  aspect  of  the  work  in  hand  to 
pass  unobserved.  The  godlike  attributes,  so  strikingly 
delineated  in  the  distant  prospect,  sank  into  the  meaner 
expedients  of  an  astute  policy;  and  the  respect  which 
the  Romans  entertained  for  the  character  of  their  bishop 
rarely  inclined  them  to  an  active  sympathy  with  his  spi- 
ritual claims,  or  induced  them  to  lose  sight  of  their  own 
interests  in  deference  to  those  of  the  vicar  of  Christ.  In 
this  juncture,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  Gre- 
gory, they  still  relied  upon  external  pressure  to  bring 
him  to  reason;  they  promised  the  king  that,  when  the 
semestral  synod  should  meet  in  the  November  following, 
they  would  either  by  persuasion  or  force  prevail  upon 
the  pope  to  come  to  a settlement  of  existing  disputes ; 
and  they  assured  him  that  he  should  receive  the  imperial 
crown,  either  from  the  hand  of  Gregory  himself,  or  if  the 
pope  proved  intractable,  they  would  elect  another  pontiff 
who  should  perform  that  ceremony  for  him.  On  his  part 
the  king  engaged  to  afford  effectual  protection  to  men  of 
all  parties  in  going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  synod. 
Forty  hostages  were  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Romans 
for  the  performance  of  their  promise ; and  Henry,  after 
building  a strong  fort  within  tne  walls  to  keep  the  ground 
already  won,  and  to  watch  the  pope  and  the  garrison  of 
St.  Angelo,  removed  his  troops  into  Tuscany,  and  again 
amused  himself  during  the  summer  months  in  besieging 
the  castles  of  the  countess  Mathilda,  and  visiting  her 
vassals  and  adherents  with  fire  and  sword.  That  prin- 
cess, though  much  reduced  by  the  loss  of  many  defensible 
points,  and  the  ruin  of  almost  all  her  funds,  still  sustained 
with  an  undaunted  spirit  the  assaults  of  her  enemy.  As- 
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sisted  by  the  civil  and  military,  talents  of  Anselm  bishop 
of  Lucca,  whom  Gregory  had  placed  by  her  side,  she 
never  relaxed  her  exertions,  or  lost  her  confidence  in  the 
final  triumph  of  her  spiritual  friend  and  director.11 

Anxious  at  this  critical  moment  not  to  appear  to  the 
Falsehood  world  in  the  light  of  a wilful  disturber  of  the 
of  Gregory,  public  peace,  Gregory  instructed  his  agents  to 
assure  his  friends  throughout  Christendom  that  he  was 
not  the  author  of  the  political  schism  in  Germany.  He 
took  God  to  witness  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  election 
of  Rodolf,  whom  the  Germans  had  chosen  for  their  king; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  expressly  and  publicly 
declared,  that  unless  the  prelates  who  had  crowned  him 
could  show  good  grounds  for  what  they  had  done,  he  had 
determined  to  punish  them,  and  to  depose  the  said  Rodolf 
himself.1  But  that  this  was  in  every  view  of  the  assertion 
a deliberate  falsehood  could  be  unknown  to  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  instructions  of  the  pope  to  his  legates, 
and  their  conduct  throughout  the  transaction  in  question, 
ouch  an  assurance  could  not,  therefore,  restore  the  pope 
to  the  eminence  to  which  he  aspired  in  the  opinion  of  t le 
The  pope  world  j and  it  became  essential  to  resort  to  the 
TopackT  yi%ar  expedients  of  a packed  synod,  which 
8JDi£n?ain8t  s^ou^  have  no  other  duty  than  to  do  his  bid- 
enry*  ding.  In  defiance  of  the  understanding  that 
all  parties  should  be  freely  represented  in  the  ensuing 
assembly,  Gregory  restricted  his  citations  to  his  own 
partisans ; treating  the  king’s  adherents,  prelates  and 
c ergy , as  ecclesiastical  nonentities.  Such  a mode  of  con- 
vocation put  an  end  to  all  prospect  of  compromise  or  ac- 
commodation, and  the  king  naturally  regarded  himself 
as  discharged  from  his  obligation  to  extend  his  protection 
o a meeting  composed  exclusively  of  enemies."1  The 


D 43 K T?'  ^ a?-  1083’  ubi  sup. 

C^DTZ0;  Vlt-  MathJW.  lib.  ii.  c. 
J;  n-  Arnselm'  cont-  Wibert.  lib.  i. 
ap^  Cams.  Lect.  Antiq.  tom.  iii.  c.  i.  p. 

"1  ?e9¥-  lib-  ix.  ep.  xxviii.  p.  526 
Ad  umvereosj  fideles.”  The  date  of 

doubt.  Jaffa  Regist.  Pont.  Kom.  p.  440, 


dates  it  with  diffidence  in  the  year  1082. 

01  Bernold . ubi  sup.  p.  438.  The  an- 
nalist of  course  contends  that  the  synod 
was  convoked  in  conformity  with  the 
previous  understanding;  and  that  Hen- 
ry, finding  he  could  not  obtain  a ma- 
jority, treacherously  withdrew  his  safe- 
conduct,  and  prevented  the  attendance 
of  the  pope’s  friends. 
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envoys  of  the  German  confederates  were  accordingly 
arrested  before  they  reached  Viterbo,  and  plundered  of 
money  and  baggage;  many  prelates  and  monks  were 
captured  on  their  road  to  Rome ; and,  although  a few 
bishops  from  France  reached  their  destination,  all  the 
most  devoted  of  the  pope’s  adherents,  and  many  whose 
counsels  and  support  he  most  desired— more  especially 
those  of  Hugh  archbishop  of  Lyons,  Anselm  of  Lucca, 
and  Reginald  of  Como — were  either  stopped  on  the  road 
or  warned  off  by  the  king’s  patrols. 

A synod,  indeed,  was  collected,  but  in  such  insigni- 
ficant numbers  and  depressed  spirits,  that  no  xmpr0Tea 
advantage  could  be  derived  from  its  labours,  aspect  of 
Gregory  alone  appeared  unimpressed  by  the  un-  papal  affiurs* 
promising  state  of  affairs.  He  moved  the  renewal  of  the 
excommunication  against  Henry ; but  the  proposal  met 
with  no  echo  in  the  breast  of  the  meeting;  an  almost 
unanimous  distaste  for  extreme  measures  was  manifested ; 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  pope  procured 
their  assent  to  a general  vote  of  censure  against  all  who 
had  up  to  this  time,  or  should  thereafter,  prevent  or  ob- 
struct intercourse  with  Rome  and  the  pontiff.  But  the 
fathers  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  excommunicate 
any  one  by  name ; a reticence  which  deprived  the  censure 
of  all  force  and  effect.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  conceived  some  discontent  with  the  existing  relation 
between  themselves  and  the  king ; and  the  pope  had,  by 
the  tardy  liberality  of  Robert  Guiscard,  been  supplied 
with  the  means  of  gratifying  their  appetite  for  gain.” 
They  accordingly  intimated  that  their  engagement  with 
Henry  did  not  imply  that  he  (Gregory)  should  be  com- 

Eelled  with  his  own  hand  to  place  the  crown  upon  the 
ead  of  the  king’,  but  simply  that  u he  should  give  him 
the  crown so  that  the  act  might,  u if  it  pleased  him,” 
be  accompanied  with  the  papal  benediction ; but  if  that 
were  impracticable,  with  the  curse.  Seizing  on  Tergiversa. 
the  quibble,  Gregory  adopted  the  expedient  tiouofthe 
suggested ; and  the  Romans  sent  word  to  the  Eomans' 


“ Stenzel , i.  p.  484. 
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Icings  that  he  might  now,  if  he  liked,  come  and  take  the 
crown ; nay,  that,  if  so  disposed,  he  might  be  reconciled 
with  the  pope,  and  be  crowned  by  him;  otherwise  he 
might  still  obtain  it,  but  that  it  would  be  handed  down 
to  him  from  the  ramparts  of  St.  Angelo  at  the  end  of  a 
rod  or  pole.0  Henry  rejected  the  contemptible  compro- 
mise with  becoming  indignation ; and  the  Romans,  pro- 
testing that  they  had  now  redeemed  their  engagements, 
declared  openly  against  the  king.  The  garrison  he  had 
left  to  keep  possession  of  the  Leonine  city  was  by  this 
time  reduced  by  sickness  to  incapacity ; the  surviving 
remnant  quitted  their  post ; the  castle  itself  was  speedily 
razed  to  the  ground ; and  the  entire  city  was  once  more 
cleared  of  the  pope’s  enemies.1* 

But  the  funds  so  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the 
They  desert  citizens  in  good  humour  soon  began  to  fail; 

Gregory,  the  old  discontents  reappeared ; and  within  six 
months  they  had  again  changed  their  minds.  Mean- 
while the  king’s  fast  friends,  the  counts  of  Tusculum  and 
Galera,  had  established  a strict  blockade  upon  every  road 
leading  to  the  city,  and  intercepted  the  supplies  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  Reduced  to  ex- 
tremity by  distress  and  famine,  the  hungry  multitude 
once  more  appealed  to  king  Henry  for  relief;  they  sig- 
nified their  submission,  and  invited  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  city  in  the  full  assurance  of  their  future  fidelity. 
No  one  was  more  surprised  than  Henry  himself  at  this 
sudden  change  in  the  current  of  affairs.  His  position  m 
Italy  was  not  at  this  moment  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
outweigh  the  imperative  demands  for  his  presence  winch 
reached  him  from  Germany,  where  the  deadliest  strife  ot 
political  and  religious  faction  was  fast  consuming  every 
element  of  national  prosperity.  At  that  moment,  indeed, 
he  wa3  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  his  camp  and  retir- 
ing from  Italy.  But  the  unexpected  offer  of  surrender 
arrested  his  retreat,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  making  his 
and  introduce triumphant  entry  into  Rome,  where  he  was  ro- 

Henry  into  ceived  as  a deliverer  by  the  versatile  populace. 

Eome.  rjijie  wk0]e  circuit  of  the  walls,  excepting  only 

0 Bernold.  ubi  sup.  p.  438.  p Ibid,,  ubi  sup. 
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the  impregnable  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  occupied  by 
his  troops ; his  pope,  Clement  III.,  was  hastily  summoned 
to  Rome,  and  installed  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran.q  A 
synod  assembled  at  a pinch  ratified  the  election  of  Cle- 
ment by  the  synod  of  Brescia ; he  was  thereupon  solemnly 
consecrated  pope  by  the  bishops  of  Arezzo  and  Modena ; 
and  on  the  self-same  day  Henry  himself  was  He  is  crowned 
anointed  and  crowned  emperor  by  the  restored  emperor, 
pontiff/ 

It  was  not  until  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign 
that  Henry  IV.  arrived  at  the  summit  of  right-  Title  of 
ful  ambition.  He  was  now  in  the  thirty-fifth  Henry  to  the 
year  of  his  age,  and  within  that  period  had  empire' 
undergone  more  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  by  the  mere 
force  of  character  extricated  himself  from  greater  diffi- 
culties, than  had  hitherto  befallen  any  sovereign  within 
the  purview  of  European  history.  He  was  now  in  his 
own  right  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Like  his  predeces- 
sors, the  crown  of  empire  had,  at  his  command,  been 
placed  upon  his  brows  by  a pope  of  his  own  nomination ; 
and  no  one  among  his  contemporaries,  friend  or  foe,  was 
found  to  dispute  his  title.  The  simple  fact  that  he  had 
been  crowned  at  Rome  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  satis- 
fied public  opinion.  The  nations  of  Europe  had  yet  to 
learn  that  imperial  and  royal  crowns  were  in  the  gift  and 
disposal  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter.  Rome — like  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  Rheims,  in  a subsequent  age — was  the 


9 See  Henry’s  letter  to  bishop  Theo- 
dorick  of  Verdun,  in  the  Gesta  Treviro- 
rwm,  ap.  Perte,  viii.  p.  185. 

r Benzonis  Panegyricon  in  Hen.  in. 
(IV.)  lib.  vii.,  ap.  Mencken , Ss.  Rr. 
Germ.  tom.  i.  p.  1059.  It  is  difficult 
to  extract  any  precise  facts  from  this 
stupid  and  furious  declaimer.  Nor  can 
much  reliance  be  placed  upon  the  facts 
he  speaks  to,  though  probably  an  eye- 
and  ear-witness  of  the  transactions  of 
the  period.  Prom  his  account  it  would 
appear  that  the  imperial  synod  pro- 
ceeded to  summon  Gregory  into  their 
presence  to  defend  himself,  and  that 
they  affected  to  wait  three  entire  days 
for  his  appearance.  The  Codex  Epis- 
tolaris  of  Udalric  (ap.  Eccard.  Corp. 
Histor.  Med.  iEvi,  ii.  p.  181)  informs  us 


that  the  Hildebrandine  prelates  were 
summoned  in  the  same  form,  and  upon 
their  non-appearance  were  condemned 
for  contumacy ; that  pope  Clement 
forthwith  issued  letters  monitory  repro- 
bating a variety  of  heresies  which  had 
crept  in  under  the  mal-administration  of 
Hildebrand;  chiefly  the  encouragement 
of  perjury  by  pretending  to  relieve  sub- 
jects from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  the 
excommunication  of  kings  and  empe- 
rors; the  condemnation  and  deposition 
of  bishops  without  canonical  trial;  and 
some  others  relating  to  the  eucharist 
(probably  the  so-called  Berengarian 
heresy),  to  baptism,  and  confirmation. 
For  the  facts  stated  in  the  text,  see 
Bemold.  an.  1084,  ubi  sup.  p.  440. 
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locality  to  which  the  prerogative  of  crowning  the  sove- 
reign attached.  As  emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  citizens 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  possessed  the  customary 
right  to  place  the  crown  upon  his  head.  The  pope,  in- 
deed, performed  the  ceremony,  but  the  citizens  saluted 
and  proclaimed  him.  The  act  was,  in  its  nature,  a civil 
proceeding,  though,  like  marriage,  regarded  as  incom- 
plete without  the  blessing  of  the  church ; yet  even  if  it 
were  admitted  that  Henry’s  title  was  in  this  respect 
theoretically  defective,  still  it  possessed  all  that,  in  the 
popular  sense,  was  essential  to  its  validity.  Henry  IV. 
stood  before  the  world  as  emperor  and  patrician.  The 
citizens,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  famine,  and  weary 
of  that  pontifical  government  from  which  they  saw  no 
prospect  of  further  advantage,  and  every  chance  of  total 
ruin,  turned  to  their  new  monarch  with  a cordiality  of 
attachment  they  had  rarely  displayed  for  any  govern- 
ment since  the  time  of  the  great  consul  Alberic. 

These  advantages,  however,  constituted  the  whole 
The  pope  de-amount  °f  the  new  emperor’s  gains.  Gregory 
livered  by  VII.  defended  himself  with  unabated  courage 
the  Normans.  jn  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Besides  this  im- 
pregnable fort,  he  held  the  Septizonium  Severi,  a forti- 
fied post  upon  the  Palatine  hill,  from  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  hold  out  his  hand  to  his  ally  Robert  of  Apulia. 
.The  emperor  lost  much  precious  time  in  the  fruitless 
siege  of  these  strongholds;  Robert  became  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  an  adversary  who  had  already  inflicted 
upon  him  an  irreparable  injury,  and  tardily  prepared  to 
ward  off  the  apprehended  danger.  His  nominal  depend- 
ence upon  the  holy  see  gave  him  neither  trouble  nor 
anxiety ; but  if  he  permitted  the  emperor  to  acquire  a 
firm  footing  in  Italy,  he  would  not  only  fix  a limit  to  his 
prospects  of  further  acquisition,  but  impose  upon  himself 
the  disagreeable  alternative,  either  of  fighting  a hard 
battle  for  what  he  already  possessed,  or  of  submitting  to 
a superior  little  inclined  to  put  up  with  the  lax  perform- 
ance of  the  feudal  duties  which  the  weakness  of  his  eccle- 
siastical suzerain  compelled  him  to  tolerate.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  disperse  the  approaching  storm  before  it 
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should  burst  upon  him,  he  collected  a force  of  30,000 
irregular  infantry  and  6,000  Norman  cavalry,  and  put 
them  in  march  for  Borne.  Meanwhile  Desiderius  abbot 
of  Monte  Cassino,  who  had  hitherto  played  a trimming 
game  on  his  own  behalf  between  the  emperor,  the  pope, 
and  the  Normans,  had  given  Henry  timely  notice  of  the 
movements  of  Bobert,  and  at  the  same  time  conveyed  to 
the  pope  an  intimation  of  his  approaching  deliverance.8 
After  nis  failure  in  expelling  Gregory  from  Borne,  the 
emperor  felt  his  inability  to  maintain  the  city  against 
the  overwhelming  force  moving  to  the  relief  of  the  be- 
leaguered forts.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  forces,  and 
took  up  a strong  post  of  observation  at  Civita  Castellana, 
about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Borne.  The  Bomans, 
equally  unprepared  for  their  defence,  hardly  made  a 
show  of  resistance;  the  gate  of  St.  Lawrence  was 
speedily  forced,  and  the  pontiff  was  released  from  his 
long  confinement  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  For  this 
service  the  Norman  host  received  the  pontifical  Eome  p]un. 
thanks  and  solemn  blessing.  Thus  edified,  they  dered  and 
spread  themselves  over  every  quarter  of  the  burnt' 
city,  plundered  the  houses,  and  violated  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  citizens,  without  distinction  of  friend  or 
foe.  Made  aware  too  late  of  the  calamity  their  pusilla- 
nimity had  brought  upon  them,  the  inhabitants  flew  to 
arms,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in  overpowering  the 
plunderers,  when  the  latter  bethought  them  of  creating 
a diversion  by  setting  fire  to  the  city.  At  the  sight  of 
their  burning  homes,  the  enraged  multitude  dispersed  to 
save  what  they  might  from  the  flames ; the  Normans  now 
turned  upon  their  pursuers ; multitudes  were  slain  in  the 
streets,  and  many  prisoners  taken,  several  thousands 
of  whom  were  carried  away  into  Calabria,  or  sold  to 
eager  purchasers  as  household  slaves  by  the  way.* 

The  miserable  Bomans  hastened  now  to  make  their 


• Leo  of  Ostia  (lib.  iii.  c.  1.  ap.  Murat, 
iv.  p.  466)  gives  a not  unamosing  ac- 
count of  the  shifts  and  doubles  of  Desi- 
derius to  keep  upon  terms  with  all  the 
three  parties  at  once. 

* Leo  Ostiens.  lib.  iii.  c.  liii.  ap.  Murat . 


iv.  p.  469;  Hug.  Flav.  lib.  ii.  ap.  Pertz, 
viii.  pp.  461,  462;  Bonizo,  ubi  sup.  p. 
818;  Landulph.  Mediol.  lib.  iv.  c.  iii.  ap. 
Murat,  iv.  p.  120;  Bemold.  an.  1084, 
ap.  Pertz , v.  pp.  440,441. 
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The  pope  Peace  with  the  pope,  were  it  only  in  the  hope 
eRometea  £aillinS  a ^le  breathing-time.  To  that  end 
ome‘  they  entered  into  a treaty  with  Gregory,  and 
the  murderous  hordes  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his 
escape.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  not  known ; but  no 
one  was  better  acquainted  than  the  pope  with  the  value 
of  Homan  oaths  or  treaties,  their  habitual  disregard  of 
engagements,  their  sordid  avarice,  and  that  secret  dis- 
affection for  the  pontifical  government  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  ancestors,  stimulated  as  these  pro- 

Eensities  now  were  by  a burning  thirst  for  revenge  upon 
imself  and  the  ruffians  to  whom  he  had  sacrificed  them. 
No  special  sympathy,  therefore,  for  his  suffering  flock 
withdrew  the  attention  of  Gregory  from  the  advantages 
of  the  present  contingency.  Placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  duke  Robert’s  bands,  he  issued  forth  against  the  out- 
lying estates  of  the  capitani  and  suburban  nobility,  the 
bitterest  and  most  persistent  enemies  of  the  pontifical 

government;  he  ravaged  their  lands,  destroyed  their 
ouses;  and,  on  his  return  from  these  pontifical  excur- 
sions, busied  himself  in  strengthening  and  multiplying 
his  fortified  posts  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  hope, 
however,  of  keeping  military  possession  of  the  city  after 
the  departure  of  his  Norman  allies  was  too  faint  to  en- 
courage him  a second  time  to  risk  his  person  and  fortunes 
within  the  ramparts  of  St.  Angelo.  After  throwing 
strong  garrisons  into  the  castle  and  other  defensible 
points,  and  carrying  away  forty  hostages,  selected  from 
the  principal  families  of  the  city,  for  the  future  submis- 
Retires  to  sion  of+he  Romans,  he  accompanied  the  retir- 
Monte  ing  host  of  his  protector,  and  took  up  his  abode 
assino.  ;n  ^ conven|.  0f  ]yjonte  Cassino,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  a train  of  emigrant  cardinals  and  un- 
seated bishops,  the  residue  of  that  numerous  body  of 
ecclesiastics  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  his  lofty  pro- 
jects.u 

But  the  labours  of  Gregory,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  were  drawing  to  a close.  From  Monte  Cassino 

0 See  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  lib.  iii*  c.  liii.  ubi  sup. 
preceding  note,  particularly  Leo  Ostiens. 
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he  removed  to  Salerno,  where  he  assembled,  Last  illness 
for  the  last  time,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  his  of  Gregor- 
party  in  solemn  synod.  Here,  again,  he  repeated  the 
curse  against  the  rival  pope  Clement,  the  emperor  Henry, 
and  all  opponents/  and  took  measures  for  the  widest 
circulation  of  the  pontifical  ban  both  in  France  and 
Germany.w  His  health  had  been  declining  for  some 
time  past;  u and  now,”  says  his  friend  abbot  Hugo  of 
Flavigny,  u knowing  that  the  day  of  his  departure  was 
at  hand,  he  called  before  him  his  fellow-exiles,11  and 
foretold  to  them  the  day  and  the  hour  of  his  departure. 
After  this  he  conformed  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
church,  and  again  on  the  18th  day  of  May7  collected  his 
companions  around  his  bed,  and  charged  them  by  their 
obedience,  and  by  the  terrors  of  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment, without  reserve  to  mark  and  reprehend  whatever 
they  might  see  amiss  in  his  past  life  and  conduct : but 
they,  touched  to  the  heart,  broke  forth  in  praise  of  his 
whole  life  and  conversation,  his  excellent  discipline,  his 
holy  doctrine,  his  fervent  and  enlightened  zeal ! There- 
upon he  adjured  them  all  by  the  apostolical  His  lagt  in_ 
authority,  and  caused  each  of  them  to  pledge  junctions  and 
to  him  the  right  hand  of  promise,  never  to  re-  death' 
ceive  to  communion  the  heretical  usurper  of  the  holy 
Roman  see  (Clement  III.)  until  he  should  have  repented 
and  stripped  himself  of  all  ecclesiastical  office  and  dignity, 
and  made  a pure  confession  to  the  cardinal-bishops : as 
to  the  tyrant  and  robber  Henry,  he  commanded  them  to 
give  all  diligence  in  making  known  to  the  world  the 
sentence  of  eternal  reprobation  passed  upon  him,  until 
he  should  resign  the  crown,  and  put  off  all  the  insignia 
of  his  usurped  dignity : he  then  confirmed  the  vicarial 
authority  of  all  his  legates,  and  renewed  their  powers  to 
bind  and  to  loose  throughout  Christendom,  as  already 
conferred:  lastly,  he  absolved  from  all  their  sins  those 
who  should  persevere  unto  the  end  in  the  faith  which 


v Bernold.  an.  1084,  ubi  sup.  p.  441. 
w In  France  by  his  legate  Peter  of  Al- 
bano ; and  in  Germany  by  Otho  bishop 
of  Ostia. 


x “ Concaptivos.” 

y The  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter, 
a.d.  1085. 
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he  had  preached ; and  surrendering  his  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  he  departed  this  life,  a martyr  and 
a confessor  of  the  faith.”* 

To  this  account  of  the  last  moments  of  the  extra- 
Panegyric  0f  ordinary  man  who  has  engaged  so  large  a share 

Constance^  our  the  monk  Bemold  of  Con- 

ons  nee. stance  adds  some  important  particulars.  “And 

now,”  he  observes,  u it  pleased  almighty  God  to  remove 
his  servant  from  the  pains  and  labours  of  this  life  to  his 
eternal  reward.  For  some  time  past  he  had  suffered 
from  bodily  infirmities;  but  his  mind  remained  clear 
and  firm  as  ever,  even  unto  the  death  he  was  to  suffer 
in  the  cause  of  righteousness.  He  was  taken  away  on 
the  31st  of  May  in  the  year  1085 ; and  was  interred  at 
Salerno,  in  the  church  of  St.  Matthew,  which  he  had 
himself  consecrated  that  same  year.  His  death  was 
mourned  by  the  religious  of  all  ranks  and  sexes,  but 
chiefly  by  the  poor.  For  he  was  a fervent  preacher  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  a most  strenuous  champion  of  ec- 
clesiastical liberty.  It  was,  indeed,  his  fxed  purpose 
that  the  orders  of  the  church  should  no  lonqer  he  subject 
to  lay  control,  but  that  they  should  be  exalted  above  the 
laity  both  by  the  holiness  of  their  lives  and  the  dignity 
of  their  rank  • and  of  this  his  intention  no  one  who  dili- 
gently reads  and  considers  his  collected  epistles  can  en- 
tertain any  doubt.”* 

The  short  eulogium  of  Bernold  sums  up  in  the  fewest 
His  un-  words  the  entire  scope  and  purport  of  Gregory’s 
life-long  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  assures 
anoe'  us  that  it  was  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
by  his  followers.  The  steps  necessary  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate  that  policy  occupied  his  thoughts  even  in  the 
hour  of  death,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  personal  con- 


Hug*  Flavin.  lib.  ii.,  ap.  Pertz , viii 
p.  466.  Hugo  of  Flavigny  begins  hii 
chronicle  at  the  Nativity,  and  brings  i 
down  to  the  year  1090.  He  was  a con 
temporary,  if  not  an  intimate,  of  Gre 
gory  VII. 

* -Nerno/d.  an.  1085,  ubi  sup.  pp.  443 
444  Bernold  lived  and  wrote  during 
the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  century 
and  was  a contemporary  of  all  the  evenu 


he  narrates.  His  chronicle  commences 
in  the  year  1055,  or  perhaps  more  pro- 

Eerly  in  1073,  with  transactions  within 
is  personal  knowledge,  and  closes  with 
the  year  1100  See  the  pref.  of 
v.  p.  385.  The  letters  of  Gregory  v II. 
must  therefore  have  been  collected  and 
published  not  many  years  after  his 
death. 
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sideration.  The  scheme  that  had  engrossed  his  mind 
throughout  his  whole  life  appeared  to  him  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  an  immortality  of  its  own ; it  could  not  die  with 
him;  it  was  his  law  and  his  righteousness;  and  in  its 
imputed  merits  he  trusted  with, a fulness  of  conviction 
that  left  no  room  for  conscientious  doubt  or  misgiving. 
The  firm  persuasion  that  he  was  the  chosen  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God  to  deliver  His  church  from  the  cor- 
ruptions contracted  in  its  unhallowed  contact  with  the 
world  and  the  princes  of  the  world,  accompanied  him  to 
the  tomb ; neither  did  he  in  that  solemn  hour  look  back 
upon  his  past  life  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  enable 
him  to  sum  up  in  his  mind  what  had  been  done,  nor  for- 
ward to  the  future  but  to  ascertain  what  had  still  to  be 
done,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  great  object 
of  his  existence.  The  first  step  was  to  designate  a suc- 
cessor who  should  give  a practical  perpetuity  to  the 
principle  of  sacerdotal  ascendency — a person  devoted  to 
the  propagation  of  the  religion  of  his  own  life.  With 
that  view,  we  are  informed  by  his  friend  Leo  of  Ostia, h 
that  when,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  was  con-  Hig  Ticws  M 
suited  by  his  friends  as  to  whom  he  would  re-  to  his  suc- 
commend  to  them  as  his  successor,  he  pointed  ce880r> 
out  Desiderius  of  Monte  Cassino  as,  upon  the  whole,  the 
fittest ; but  if  he  should  decline  the  office,  they  could  not 
do  wrong  in  electing  either  Hugo  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
bishop  Anselm  of  Lucca,  or  Otto  bishop  of  Ostia ; at  all 
events,  they  ought  not  to  lose  an  instant  in  filling  the 
vacant  throne.'  His  recommendations,  therefore,  in- 
cluded some  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  decretal 
school.  A second  step  was  the  perpetuation  of  &nd 
the  legatine  scheme,  with  a view  to  that  omni-  sfo^oTthe 
present  superintendence  and  control  by  which 
he  proposed  to  keep  a strict  watch  and  a per-  ° 18 1,0  ’°y' 

b Chron.  Cassin.  lib.  iii.  c.  Ixv , ap.  derius,  he  says,  was  named  first;  and 
Murat,  iv.  p.  474.  in  case  they  should  rather  desire  a 

c Our  national  annalist,  William  of  profound  scholar  and  theologian,  Otho 
Malmesbury,  gives  a somewhat  different  bishop  of  Ostia  was  their  man.  See 
account  of  the  interview.  He  does  not  MuratorHs  note  to  the  above-quoted 
mention  either  Hugo  or  Anselm  as  in-  passage  in  the  Chron.  of  Leo  of  Monte 
eluded  in  the  recommendation.  Desi-  Cassino. 
vol.  iv.  N N 
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petual  check  upon  the  powers  of  the  world.  A last  exe- 
cutive step  was  the  final  overthrow  of  the  proudest  of 
earthly  princes — of  him  who  had  dared  to  lift  his  heel 
against  the  Lord  and  His  anointed — who  had  exercised 
sacrilegious  dominion  vgthin  the  sacred  precincts  of  St. 
Peter’s  patrimony — who  had  profanely  withdrawn  him- 
self from  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  repudiated  the 
judgment-seat  of  God’s  viceroy  upon  earth.  Unto  him, 
therefore,  the  curse  was  to  cling  inexorably,  until  he 
should  pay  the  penalty  of  his  iniquity  to  the  uttermost 
farthing.  When  thus  much  should  be  effected,  the  rest 
of  the  great  providential  scheme  would,  he  trusted,  ac- 
complish itself : the  suppression  of  simony,  the  abolition 
of  investitures,  and  of  clerical  concubinage,  would  be 
then  only  questions  of  time  and  management.  In  this 
persuasion  pope  Gregory  VII.  died  as  he  had  lived — 
the  same  vigorous,  systematic,  unflinching,  conscientious 
bigot.d 


d It  is  reported  of  him,  that  with  his 
latest  breath  he  whispered  audibly,  “ X 
have  loved  righteousness,  and  hated 
iniquity ; and  for  that  cause  I die  in 


exile.”  Where  this  last  dying  speech 
is  reported,  we  do  not  know.  Stenzel 
reports  it  from  Voigt's  Life  of  Gregory 

vn. 
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Gregory  YII.  had  died  in  the  persuasion  that  his  prin- 
ciples of  church-government  had  taken  root  Election  of 
in  the  minds  of  his  companions  and  disciples.  Victor  m- 
With  a view  to  deprive  his  adversaries  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a vacancy  of  the  holy  see,  he  recom- 
mended them  to  elect  Desiderius  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino. 
The  chair  was  therefore  promptly  offered  to  the  latter,  in 

Cference  to  three  other  candidates  whom  the  late  pontiff 
named  provisionally  as  qualified  for  the  succession. 
Desiderius,  however,  pertinaciously  declined  the  intended 
honour.  For  two  whole  years  he  continued  to  offer  the 
most  determined  resistance  to  the  supplications  of  his 
party ; but  permitted  himself  at  length,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  his  competitors,  to  be  overcome  by  the  joint 
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entreaties  of  the  Norman  princes,  the  cardinals  of  his 
party,  and  the  prefect  of  Rome,  and  to  assume  the  papacy, 
to  which  he  had  been  formally  elected  nearly  a twelve- 
month  before.®  The  new  pope  took  the  name  of  V ictor  III. 

But  the  installation  of  Victor  had  not  passed  without 
Opposition.  contradiction.  Hugh  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and 
Otto  bishop  of  Ostia — two  of  the  candidates 
named  by  Gregory  VII. — objected  to  his  elevation,  on 
the  ground  of  a previous  renunciation,  and  upon  the 

Saver  charge  of  a secret  negotiation  with  the  ex-king 
enry,  with  a view  to  help  the  latter  to  the  imperial 
crown,  and  to  introduce  him  into  the  city  of  Rome  itself. 
Otto  of  Ostia  had,  however,  deserted  his  companion,  and 
had  done  homage  to  Victor,  with  a view,  it  is  said,  not 
to  endanger  the  privilege  of  his  see  to  crown  the  new 
pontiff.  Hugh  of  Lyons  now  stood  alone  in  opposition, 
and  his  objections  fell  to  the  ground.5 

Victor  III.  was  accordingly  introduced  into  Rome 
Decrees  of  by  his  Norman  allies.  The  rival  pope  Clement 
Victor  hi.  j'jj.  was  expene(j  from  the  Vatican,  and  the 
man  of  their  choice  was  solemnly  enthroned  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  on  Ascension  Sunday,  the  9th  May  1087. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  city  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  imperialists  $ and  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Normans  Victor  was  once  more  compelled  to  seek  safety 
in  flight.  But  he  had  no  sooner  withdrawn  than  Clement 
recovered  almost  all  the  ground  he  had  lost,  and  continued 
to.  hold  it  for  more  than  a year  against  all  adversaries. 
Victor  meanwhile  had  retired  toBeneventum,  from  whence 
he  issued  sentence  of  excommunication  against  his  accuser 
Hugh  of  Lyons,  and  renewed  the  decrees  of  preceding 
pontiffs  against  investitures,  with  an  additional  clause  en- 
acting that  ajl  who  should  thereafter  communicate  with 


* On  the  21st  March  1086.  His  a< 
ceptance  is  dated  in  the  Lent  of  108! 
Xeo  Ost.  lib.  iii.  cc.  lxv.-lxvii.  pp.  476. ; 
Ber™}d-  £nnal-  an.  1087,  ap.  Pertz,  ^ 
p.  406.  Gregory  VIL  died  on  the  31g 
kay  1085.  More  than  ten  months  ha' 
therefore  elapsed  between  that  even 
a h d 6 e^ec*'l0n  Desiderius. 

See  the  lengthy  epistle  of  Hugh  o 
Lyons  to  the  countess  Mathilda*  ap 


Harduin,  Concil.  vi.  p.  1621.  Conf. 
Hugo  Flavinac.  Chron.  ap.  Pertz,  viu.  p* 
466.  Among  many  other  delinquencies, 
Hugo  charges  that  Desiderius  had  been 
for  one  whole  year  under  excommuni- 
cation by  Gregory  VII.  This  is  not  im- 
probable, but  could  weigh  little  against 
the  preferential  nomination  of  that  pre- 
late for  the  papal  chair  by  the  late  pon  * 
tiff. 
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the  simoniacal  givers  or  acceptors  of  lay  feoffment,  or  join 
in  worship  with  them,  should  incur  the  like  condemna- 
tion with  the  principal  offenders.' 

The  bodily  health  of  Victor  had,  however,  for  some 
time  past  been  declining.  After  recommending  Death  of 
Otto  of  Ostia  as  his  successor,  he  expired  at  Victor* 
Monte  Cassino,  a few  days  only  over  five  months  after 
the  date  of  his  final  acceptance  of  the  papacy.*1 

Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  times,  the  car- 
dinals present  at  the  death  of  Victor  were  in  Election  of 
no  hurry  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  Overcome  Urban  IL 
at  length  by  the  solicitations  and  remonstrances  of  their 
friends  at  Rome,  but  more  especially  of  the  zealous 
countess  Mathilda,  the  prelacy  of  Campania,  Principato, 
and  Apulia,  together  with  the  cardinal-clergy  of  the 
Gregorian  communion,  met  at  Terracina  on  the  15th  of 
March  1088,  and,  after  a decent  delay  of  three  days, 
unanimously  elected  Otto  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  forthwith 
•enthroned  him  by  the  name  of  Urban  II.' 

The  new  pope  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
disciples  of  the  Gregorian  school.  The  greats  „ , 

master  himsell  had  hardly  a more  intimate  ap-  urban ; his 
prehension  of  his  own  scheme  than  the  pupil  he  fir8sutr“ea' 
had  formed.  The  latter,  indeed,  though  not  8ures’ 
more  scrupulous,  was  more  judicious  in  the  selection  and 
application  of  the  means  for  its  accomplishment.  At  the 
outset  of  his  pontificate  he  proclaimed  to  the  l<  Catholic 
world”  his  determined  adherence  to  the  principles  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,'  more  especially  those  of  their 
late  “ blessed  father  Gregory  f adopting  all  his  opinions 
and  views  without  exception  or  qualification.*  Yet  the 
cooler  judgment  of  Urban  speedily  disclosed  to  him  the 


* Leo  08(.  lib.  iii.  c.  lxxi.  ubi  sup.  pp. 
481-483.  See  also  Hard.  Concil.  vi. 
pp.  1627, 1628.  He  recommended  that 
if  there  should  be  no  orthodox  priest  at 
hand  duly  to  administer  the  rites  of  the 
church,  the  faithful  should  “ communi- 
cate in  spirit,”  which  kind  of  commu- 
nion should  be  accepted  as  a true  sa- 
crament 

d Sunday  17th  Oct.  1087.  Leo  Ost. 
1.  iii.  c.  lxxiii.  ubi  sup.pp.  483-485;  Pet 


. Diac.  Chr.  Cassin.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  p.  491. 
e Pet  Diac . Chron.  Cassin.  lib.  iv. 
ubi  sup.  pp.  491,  492.  This  election 
seems  to  have  followed  more  closely 
the  ordinance  of  Nicolas  IL  than  any 
that  preceded  it.  Conf.  Book  X.  c.  l. 
p.  161  of  this  volume. 

( “ Omnibus  catholicis.”  See  JBemold . 
Chron.  an.  1088,  ap.  Pertz.  v.  p.  447. 

g See  the  letter,  ap.  Martene,  Coll, 
ampliss.  i.  p.  581. 
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necessity  of  relaxing*  some  of  the  ordinances  of  his  more 
impetuous  preceptor,  especially  those  which  touched  the 
treatment  of  excommunicated  persons,  and  those  who 
mig*ht  have  been  drawn  into  illicit  intercourse  with 
them.  It  was  manifest  to  him  that,  if  those  ordin- 
ances were  to  be  rigidly  insisted  upon,  there  would  be 
no  end  of  civil  and  religious  strife,  and  that  every  door 
for  pacific  negotiation  would  be  closed.  He  therefore  in- 
structed his  legates  in  Germany,  Gebhard  of  Constance, 
and  Altmann  of  Passau,  while  enforcing*  with  the  utmost 
severity  the  decrees  against  the  rival  pope,  against  lay 
investiture,  and  simonians  in  general,  to  treat  with  gen- 
tleness those  who  had  simply  defiled  themselves  by  social 
intercourse — such  as  salutations,  embracings,  converse, 
table-companionship,  or  merely  undesigned  association; 
and  to  receive  this  description  of  offenders  into  catholic 
communion  upon  the  performance  of  such  moderate  pen- 
ances as  should  suit  each  particular  case.  As  to  all  the 
clergy  who  might  have  derived  their  orders  from  lapsed 
bishops,  provided  their  orders  were  unpolluted  with  si- 
mony,  they  were,  upon  examination  into  their  past  life 
and  conduct,  to  permit  such  of  them  whom  they  should 
deem  entitled  to  mercy  to  retain  their  orders,  yet  without 
prospect  of  further  promotion  in  the  church,  except  upon 
the  ground  of  rare  or  unforeseen  necessity,  or  urgent 
expediency.11 

It  appeared  by  this  time  to  the  pope  that  the  num- 
ffis  moder-  bers  of  clergy  ordained  by  imperialist  bishops 
ation.  had  greatly  exceeded  those  who  derived  their 
orders  from  an  untainted  source ) and  inasmuch  as  all 
bishops  who  had  accepted  investiture  from  king  Henry, 
or  any  lay  patron,  came  within  the  damning  clauses 
against  simonian  heresy,  it  had  become  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  conscientious  papists  to  escape  the 
spiritual  detriments  of  heretical  communion.1  All  the 
advantages  resulting  from  this  state  of  things  had  ac- 
crued to  the  schismatic  prince,  all  the  disadvantages  to 


h Bernold.  Chron.  an.  1089,  aD  Pi 
X:  PP-  448,  449.  Hartzh.  Cone.  Ge 
ui.  p.  210.  This  decretal  bears  < 


xiv.  Kal.  Mail  (18th  April)  1089. 

1 Bernold.  Chron.  an.  1093,  ap.  Pertz, 
v.  p.  456. 
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the  pontifical  interests.  The  former,  satisfied  with  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  field,  threw  the  gates  of 
the  church  wide  open  to  all  who,  upon  any  terms,  were 
willing  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  Henry  and  his 
pope.  The  Gregorians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  closed 
them  inexorably  against  the  returning  or  hesitating  sin- 
ner, except  upon  terms  too  mortifying  to  be  embraced 
by  any  but  the  most  useless  and  most  worthless  of  the 
number.  The  ordinance  of  Urban,  though  with  a great 
parade  of  severity,  and  without  any  sacrifice  of  pontifical 
dignity,  tended  so  to  enlarge  the  Gregorian  fold,  as  not 
entirely  to  shut  out,  without  hope  of  mercy,  even  the 
blackest  sheep  of  the  truant  flock;  and,  in  fact,  the 
numbers  of  those  who,  from  any  time-serving  or  selfish 
motive,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  speedily 
justified  the  change  in  the  executive  policy  of  Rome. 

And,  indeed,  up  to  this  moment  the  affairs  of  the 
papacy  in  Germany  and  Italy  had  worn  a Affairs  of 
gloomy  aspect.  Of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  thePaPa°y- 
prelates  of  the  former  country,  only  the  five  bishops  of 
Wurzburg,  Passau,  Worms,  Constance,  and  Metz,  had 
been  able  to  maintain  possession  of  their  sees.  In  the 
south,  the  city  of  Rome  was  almost  wholty  in  the  power 
of  Clement  III. ; while  the  civil  war  which  had  broken 
out  between  Roger  and  Boemund,  sons  of  Robert  Guis- 
card,  had  deprived  Urban  of  the  only  protectors  he  could 
rely  upon  in  southern  Italy.  The  able  pontiff,  however, 
soon  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  brothers ; and  in  the 
following  year  he  recovered  some  parts  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  hitherto  occupied  by  his  adversary.  Here  the 
rival  popes  amused  themselves,  and  edified  the  spirits  of 
their  adherents,  by  hurling  anathemas  at  each  other, 
while  their  respective  clients  were  as  busily  engaged  in 
mutual  robbery  and  murder.  As  in  Rome,  so  also  in 
many  other  cities  of  Italy,  the  infuriated  factions  per- 
secuted one  another  with  merciless  cruelty.  In  the 
course  of  these  intestine  broils,  the  zealous  Bonizo  of 
Sutri — at  this  time  bishop  of  Piacenza — fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  exasperated  populace,  and  was  torn  limb 
from  bmb,  and  his  remains  cast  into  the  common  sewer. 
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With  merits,  or  rather  demerits,  so  nearly  balanced,  the 
speedy  triumph  of  one  or  the  other  party  could  not  but 
be  a gain  to  humanity .j 

In  central  Italy,  the  position  of  the  countess  Mathilda 
Marriage  of  wore  a disheartening  aspect.  Urban  was  im- 
the  countess  pressed  with  the  conviction,  that  unless  he 
Mathilda.  cou]^  strengthen  her  hands,  he  must  lose  the 
only  faithful  adherent  interposing  between  him  and  his 
ruthless  enemy  the  king  of  the  Germans.  Mathilda  was 
a widow,  and  had  lately  lost  her  trusty  minister  and 
friend  Anselm  of  Lucca,  whom  Gregory  Vi!.  had  placed 
by  her  side.  The  pope  had  the  address  to  persuade  the 
middle-aged  princess,  now  in  her  forty-third  year,  to 
unite  herself  in  matrimony  with  Welf,  the  son  of  Welf 
duke  of  Bavaria,  the  most  powerful  of  the  emperor’s 
enemies  in  Germany.  The  bridegroom  had  barely  com- 
pleted his  nineteenth  year  at  the  time  of  his  marriage; 
the  pious  and  self-denying  bride  sacrificed  her  own  in- 
clinations to  the  necessities  of  her  spiritual  father ; and, 
indeed,  it  was  high  time ; for  the  indefatigable  emperor 
was  on  the  point  of  directing  all  his  forces  upon  northern 
Italy,  with  a view  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  a single 
blow.k 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1090,  Henry,  with  a 
Expulsion  of  powerful  army,  sat  down  before  Mantua,  the 
pope  Urban  capital  of  the  countess.  The  fall  of  the  city, 
om  Rome.  aft-er  a sjeg.e  0f  eleven  months,  was  balanced 
on  the  other  side  by  the  expulsion  of  Clement  III.  from 
Borne.  Symptoms  of  weariness  of  this  interminable  and 
unprofitable  warfare  appeared  on  both  sides.  Though 
Henry  was  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  Clement,  if  he 
might  thereby  rid  himself  of  his  German  and  Italian 
enemies,  }’et  the  Clementine  bishops  easily  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  that  the  fall  of  their  pope  must,  from 
the  known  temper  of  their  adversaries,  draw  after  it  the 

j Bemold.  Chron.  an.  1089,' ubi  sup.  entid ; videlicet,  ut  tanto  virilius  sanctse 
P-  ^9.  Roman®  ecclesi®  contra  excommuni- 

iota.,  an.  1089,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  p.  449.  catos  posset  subvenire.  . . • Henncus 
Remold  characteristically  describes  this  Rex  dictus  multum  ex  pr«dicto  con- 
marriage  as  “non  tarn  pro  incontinen-  jugio  tristatur.” 

Ua,  quam  pro  Romani  pontificis  obedi- 
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ruin  of  the  clergy  of  his  party.  The  conference  for 
peace  accordingly  broke  up,  and  the  war  was  continued 
with  increased  acrimony  on  both  sides.  The  imperialists 
in  Rome,  meanwhile,  had  again  chased  Urban  out  of  the 
city,  and  reintroduced  Clement.  The  former,  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  wing  of  his  Norman  allies  at  Capua ; 
but  here  again  he  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot. 
An  insurrection  of  the  citizens  against  their  Norman 
tyrants  drove  him  from  his  asylum,  and  shut  him  up 
within  the  walls  of  the  distant  Beneventum,  whence  he 
revenged  himself  upon  his  rival  by  republishing  the  ana- 
thema of  his  predecessors,  awaiting  there  with  unabated 
courage  the  turn  which  affairs  might  take  in  the  north.1 

The  active  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  north  of 
Italy  had  reduced  the  countess  Mathilda  to  the  ^ ^ 
most  imminent  peril.  Henry  had  procured  a heroUmtf 
judicial  sentence  against  her,  by  which  all  her  ‘^aSa88 
possessions  became  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
her  lands  and  fiefs  in  Lorraine  were  handed  over  to  the 
bishops  of  the  imperial  party.”  This  blow  led  to  an  at- 
tempt at  negotiation  upon  terms  which  might  have  been 
accepted  without  discredit  to  either  party ; their  rejection 
drove  the  Germanic  confederates  to  extremities;  and 
duke  Welf  of  Bavaria  returned  to  Germany  determined 
to  set  up  another  pretender  to  the  imperial  crown  in  lieu 
of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  who  had  died  in  the  month  of 
September  1088.“  In  his  actual  position  Henry  was  not 
inclined  to  enter  into  any  compromise  with  his  adversa- 
ries. He  alienated  his  pope  Clement  III.  by  ungenerous 
and  supercilious  neglect.  He  ostentatiously  shocked  the 
prejudices  of  the  papal  party  by  publicly  investing  the 
newly-appointed  bishops  of  Prague  and  Olmiitz  with  the 
ring  and  crosier;  and  prepared  to  pursue  the  countess 
Mathilda  to  her  last  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Tuscany. 
The  princess,  driven  to  extremity  by  the  vigour  of  the 
attack,  was  upon  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  difficulties 
of  her  position,  and  the  importunities  of  her  suffering 

1 Bernold,  Chron.  an.  1091,  ubi  sup.  Stenzel , Frank.  Kais.  i.  p.  544. 
p.  451  ; Harduin , Cone.  vi.  p.  1695.  n Bernold . Chron.  an.  1091,  ubi  sup. 

Conf.  Stenzel , Frank.  Kais.  i.  p.  544.  p.  452. 

“ Calmet'8  History  of  Lorraine,  ap. 
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vassals  and  subjects,  when  at  the  moment  of  despairing 
hesitation  her  resolution  was  revived,  and  her  spirits 
strengthened,  by  the  startling  eloquence  of  a holy  eremite, 
who  placed  before  her  and  her  friends  the  deadly  nature 
oi  the  sm  they  were  about  to  commit,  in  words  of  such 
power  as  to  sweep  away  all  considerations  of  worldly 
interest,  and  to  wind  up  the  spirits  of  his  auditors  to 
a state  of  enthusiastic  resolution  fittest  to  encounter  the 
perils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  negotiation  in 
hand  was  accordingly  broken  offj  and  a resolution  to 
resist  to  the  last  extremity  was  adopted.0  • 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  forfunes  of  Henry 
Arrogance  IV . Hitherto  all  the  incidents  of  warfare  had 
aHlnryeiv°f^en  ov^  to  advantage.  But  it  was  his 
evil  destiny  never  to  have  arrived  at  a compre- 
hensive or  dispassionate  view  of  his  own  position.  His 
sanguine,  irritable,  and  self-reliant  temper  deprived  him 

°r  li6  faCu1^  Pr°fiting  by  experience,  though  it  sup- 
plied him  with  a store  of  temporary  shifts  and  expedients, 
m the  dextrous  application  of  which  he  was  surpassed  by 
no  man  of  his  age.  The  depression  of  his  adversaries  at 
this  point  of  time  had  opened  a prospect  of  accommoda- 
tion which  never  recurred.  His  pope  Clement  III.  was 
irepared  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  his  position.  Urban 
limself  in  his  exile  saw  little  prospect  of  a restoration  to 
ns  see  but.  through  w the  aid  of  a powerful  protector, 
.xome  was  in  a state  of  unutterable  anarchy ; the  Nor- 
man chiefs,  ill  at  ease  among  themselves,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  make  any  vigorous  exertion  on  his  behalf;  a 
state  of  things  in  which  it  is  incredible  that  he  should 
have  been  indisposed  to  some  compromise,  even  upon  the 
subject  of  investitures,  if  the  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
lm  ™ ff00d  faith.  At  all  events,  a breathing-time  was 
essential  to  his  interests.  Yet  all  these  advantages  were 
wantonly  thrown  away  by  his  infatuated  adversary;  and 
we  shall  have  henceforth  to  follow  him  along  a labyrinth 
o mortification,  misfortune,  and  sorrow,  such  as  few 
mortals  have  been  doomed  to  pass  through. 

Donizoy  Vit.  Mathild.  ubi  sup.  p.  373. 
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The  movements  of  the  emperor  at  this  point  of  time 
are  marked  by  an  infirmity  of  purpose  diffi-  Defeat  of 
cult  to  explain.  The  fortress  of  Montevio  was  Bianeiio. 
bravely  and  successfully  defended  by  the  vassals  of  the 
countess  Mathilda ; ana  in  an  attempt  at  a coup-de-main 
upon  the  strong  castle  of  Canossa,  the  imperial  army  was 
surprised  by  the  countess  at  Bianello,  and  suffered  a total 
a? ^rr e v g defeats  At  the  same  time  the  aspect 
of  Henry’s  affairs  in  Germany  had  become  every  day 
more  threatening.  The  citizens  of  Augsburg,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  flourishing  commercial 
cities  of  the  empire,  had  risen  upon  and  expelled  the  im- 
perial bishop  Siegfried,  and  introduced  the  papist  prelate 
Eberhard.  The  bishops  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  had 
renounced  obedience  to  the  Henrician  primate  of  Treves. 
A convention  of  the  confederate  princes  of  Germany  had 
deposed  the  emperor’s  friend  Frederick  of  Hohenstauffen, 
and  installed  his  enemy  Berthold  of  Zahringen  in  the 
great  duchy  of  Swabia.  The  new  duke  and  his  patron 
Welf  of  Bavaria  did  public  homag*e  to  the  pope,  in  the 
hands  of  the  legate  Gebhard,  for  all  their  lands  and 
honours,  and  declared  themselves  the  devoted  vassals  of 
the  holy  see.  The  estates  of  the  duchy  of  Swabia  pledged 
their  oaths  in  support  of  their  new  chief;  and  The  “truce 
the  assembly  then  unanimously  voted  that  from  of  God-” 
and  after  the  25th  of  November  next  ensuing  until  the 
Easter  festival  in  the  following  year,  there  should  be  a 
general  truce  and  suspension  of  the  right  of  private  war- 
fare. . The  proclamation  included  every  class  and  de- 
scription of  persons,  ecclesiastical  and  civil ; it  embraced 
the  interests  of  all,  and  pledged  ever3r  member  of  the 
convention  to  give  his  utmost  endeavours  to  procure  the 
largest  extension  of  the  engagement  among  their  vassals 
and  subjects.q 

Politically  this  ordinance  operated  wholly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  confederates.  It  connected  their  Conse  uences 
cause  with  the  interests  of  industry  and  com-oftheqdefeatS 
merce,  and  earned  for  them  the  lasting  grati-  ofBianell°* 

r Dottizoy  Vit.  Mathild.  ubi  sup.  p.  q Bernold.  Chron.  an.  1093,  pp.  456, 
d78*  457. 
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tilde  of  the  urban  and  mercantile  classes,  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  license  of  private  war- 
fare. At  the  same  time  it  imparted  an  impulse  to  the 
rising*  municipalities  of  Germany,  calculated  to  detach 
them  from  the  imperial  cause,  and  bring  them  into  more 
cordial  contact  with  their  benefactors  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  In  Italy,  meanwhile,  the  consequences  of  the 
defeat  of  Bianello  were  rapidly  unfolding  themselves. 
Anselm  archbishop  of  Milan  had  hastened  to  make 
his  peace  with  pope  Urban  j and  with  him  the  great 
cities  of  Milan,  Cremona,  Lodi,  and  Piacenza,  together 
with  many  other  important  places  in  Lombardy,  deserted 
the  imperial  cause.  But  a heavier  blow  than  all  these  1 
awaited  the  unfortunate  monarch.  At  the  outset  of  his 
expedition  to  Italy,  the  emperor  had  brought  with  him 
his  son  Conrad,  the  eldest  of  his  children  by  Bertha  the 
granddaughter  of  the  marchioness  Adelaide  of  Susa/ 
Prince  The  youth,  who  was  at  that  time  verging  upon 
°nrad.  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  had  been  de- 
spatched by  his  father  with  an  independent  military 
command,  to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  his 
great-grandmother,  Adelaide,  then  lately  deceased.  The 
young  prince  is  described  to  us  as  singularly  averse 
from  worldly  affairs,  devoted  to  a life  of  study  and  con- 
templation, delighting  in  acts  of  charity  and  piety, 
courteous  and  affable  to  all  men  without  distinction  of 
ranks,  and  so  given  to  chastity  that  it  is  doubted  whether, 
after  his  union  with  the  daughter  of  Roger  duke  of  Sicily, 
he  even  consummated  the  marriage.® 

Such  a character  was  peculiarly  accessible  to  the  pious 
jtebeiii°n  suggestions  of  his  father’s  enemies.  Whatever 
o onrad.  the  quarter  from  which  such  suggestions  may 


r Bertha  died  in  the  year  1087  Ie»v 
.ngseyera!  children. 

veara  oWWaSTtnhatti“e  ?bout  thirteel 

of  Berth'.  Tw  yeaP  ?fter  A®  death 
daughter  of  vtevolo^grend'duke^l 

yo“Tp  mr°7hi’8Hi^  de  Bussie- 

hear  of  in  th.  . Pnnc®88  we  shall 

names  of  AgnesTdehtid”  a^d  SEt 


dis.  j Dietrich  of  Engelhausen  (Cbron., 
ap.  Leibnitz , Rr.  Brunsw.  Ss.  ii.  1090). 
iJonizo,  in  his  Life  of  Mathilda, ^and 
Bemold  of  Constance,  call  her  Praxidis; 
while  the  monk  Dodechin  (ap.  Pistor. 
Rr.  Germ.  Ss.  i.  661)  calls  her  Ade- 
laide. 

B Ekkehard.  Chron.  Unir.  an.  1099, 
ap.  Pertz , vi.  21 1 ; Annalista  Saxo,  ibid. 
731. 
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have  proceeded,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  during  this 
temporary  absence  from  his  father’s  influence  that  the 
emissaries  of  the  papal  party  had  gained  his  ear,'  and  at 
length  persuaded  him  that,  for  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul,  as  well  as  that  of  his  misguided  parent,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  place  the  crown  of  Italy  upon  his 
own  head.u  Circumstances,  of  which  we  possess  no  inti- 
mation, had  led  the  emperor  to  suspect  his  son’s  fidelity ; 
and  he  caused  him  to  be  secretly  apprehended  and  placed 
in  confinement.  But  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Bia- 
nello,  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  attachment  of 
the  persons  surrounding  him ; and  very  shortly  after  the 
capture  of  the  young  prince,  means  were  found  for  liber- 
ating him  from  his  confinement,  and  placing  him  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  renegade  archbishop  of  Milan. 
The  immediate  effect  of  these  treasonable  proceedings 
was  the  restoration  of  the  communication  between  the 
German  and  Italian  enemies  of  Henry,  the  occupation  of 
the  Alpine  passes,  and  his  complete  isolation  between  the 
Adige,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Julian  Alps.’  The  con- 
spirators meanwhile  had  hurried  their  dupe  to 
Monza,  and  there  caused  him  to  be  crowned  tion  as  king 
king  of  Italy  by  the  hand  of  archbishop  An-  ofItttlr- 
selm.w  We  may  add  to  the  black  list  of  misfortunes 
which  befell  the  emperor  at  this  juncture  the  evasion  or 
abduction  of  his  consort  Praxidis,  who  is  reported  by  his 
enemies  to  have  taken  refuge  from  his  untamed  temper 
and  brutal  passions  at  the  court  of  the  countess  Mathilda, 


1 Auctor,  Vit.  Hen.  IV.  ap.  Maseou , 
Comment.  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  Ill,  with  the 
author's  notes. 

tt  It  appears  that  the  sinister  impres- 
sions on  the  mind  of  the  prince  were  pro- 
duced in  the  first  instance  by  doubts  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  his  father’s  preten- 
sions to  the  inheritance  of  Adelaide  of 
Susa,  there  being  then  a male  descend- 
ant of  the  counts  of  Susa  living  at  the 
papal  court,  whose  title  was  preferable 
to  that  of  his  mother  Bertha.  The  pre- 
tenderis  called  Frederic  of  Montbeliard. 
See  Bernold.  Chron.  an.  1092;  Pertz,  v. 
p.  454,  with  the  notes  to  the  passage. 
v Bernold.  Chron.  an.  1093,  ubi  sup. 
w Donizo,  the  friend  and  biographer 


of  Mathilda,  connects  this  " rebellion 
with  a long  and  very  revolting  story  of 
insults  and  cruelties  inflicted  upon  his 
consort  the  empress  Praxidis.  By  the 
procurement  of  Mathilda,  he  tells  us,  the 
injured  princess  was  enabled  to  escape 
the  brutalities  of  her  incorrigible  hus- 
band. “ And  thus,”  he  continues,  “ was 
a memorable  victory  won  for  the  cause 
of  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  for  Urban 
their  shepherd.  The  story  she  told  of 
the  wrongs  she  had  endured  excited 
universal  indignation : so  that  the  names 
of  Henry  ana  Guibcrt  (Clement  III.) 
became  bywords  of  scorn  and  detesta- 
tion ; and  the  horn  of  St.  Peter  was 
lifted  up  on  high.” 
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nf  ir./T  6 !)are.  recital  of  her  wrongs  had  raised  a storm 
ndignation  m every  manly  and  womanly  heart, 
ong  and  loud  was  the  cry  of  triumph  among  the 
Exultation  P°“^°cal  party : the  enemy  of  God  and  man 
party?*4  aad  fallen,  they  believed,  never  to  raise  his  head 
•i  . ft^ain.  “ Mathilda,”  they  said,  u had  dealt  with 

~j“  “T*  Henr^  as  Esther  had  dealt  with  Haman: 
sne  boasted  aloud  that  at  one  blow  she  had  bereft  him  of 

aT “The  pontiff  (Urban),  seeing 

that  ‘J1®  h°ur  of  victory  over  the  Canaanite  was  at 
r ■’  ,b<y  tae  dauntless  leader  of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord, 
med  to  the  presence  of  his  beloved  daughter  (Mathilda) 
.?  ombardy,  and  was  by  her  received  as  if  he  had  been 
e e®sad  Teter  in  person ; and  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
er  and  blessed  her.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  day  was  thus 
mi  en  with  the  direst  of  the  plagues  : his  firstborn  was 
,?  6i?  v° in  him ; not,  indeed,  that  he  died  the  death  of 
e ° y,  but  that  he  died  to  him ; that  living  he  might 
ecome  his  mortal  foe  because  of  his  unutterable  iniqui- 
ies.  be  and  pious  prince,  therefore,  abhorring  his 
n ? , . r righteousness’  sake,  took  shelter  under  her 

p wer  ul  wing,  and  was  received  by  her  as  a worthy  and 
very  dear  son,”  &c.y 

Upon  a deliberate  view  of  the  several  narratives  of 
Story  of  the  the  alleged  wrongs  of  the  empress  Praxidis,  no 
Praxmls.  j*0ldd:  can  rest  upon  our  mind  that  they  have 
, , be1en  much  exaggerated  by  the  malignity  of 
witbsfo  ^ ad  events,  we  are  assured  that,  not- 

fiispH  +n  ^ls  rebellion,  the  young  king  Conrad  re- 
fatW  °<F^e  f,red^  *°  the  current  slanders  against  his 
wbnlo  T?  * or’  sa^s  the  annalist  Ekkehard,  “ though  the 
woulrl  .ran  ^0ldd  rang  with  his  infamy,  yet  the  son 
be  nttor  /i  ?erJn.1*  a whisper  against  his  father’s  honour  to 
e uttered  his  presence  5 but,  on  the  contrary,  always 


vuiiftn’ JU'  Matha<l-  lib.  a 

vm.  xi.,  ap.  Murat,  y.  p.  373. 

I £°mz0’  »bi  sup. 

P • In  the  Chronicle  of  ] 


gelhaus.,  ap.  Leibnitz , Ss.  Rr.  Bruns,  n. 
1090,  we  read  a different  version  of  the 
story  of  Praxidis.  Prom  this  latter  ac- 
count it  should  seem  that  Henry  sus- 
pected his  wife’s  chastity,  and  that,  fail- 
ing to  convict  her,  he  exposed  her  to 
the  insults  of  his  courtiers. 
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spoke  of  him  with  the  utmost  deference  and  dutiful  re- 
spect.”* The  conduct  of  the  youthful  Conrad  is  not  diffi- 
cult of  explanation.  Having  once  admitted  the  Motive8  of 
idea  that  the  curse  of  the  church  must  cling  to  Conrad’s 
all  who  should  hesitate  to  sacrifice  every  tie  of  defectKm- 
duty  and  natural  affection  towards  those  upon  whom  it 
attached,  there  was  no  alternative  but  the  promptest 
renunciation  of  all  communion  of  worldly  interest,  and 
religious  or  social  intercourse.  The  sensitive  mind  of 
young  Conrad  was  peculiarly  susceptible  of  impressions 
of  this  nature ; and  this  disposition  laid  him  open  to  the 
suggestion  that  by  robbing  his  parent  of  an  earthly  king- 
dom, he  was  taking  the  best  course  to  procure  for  him 
a heavenly  crown.  He  was,  however,  anxious  to  escape 
the  conscientious  dilemma  in  which  he  was  involved. 
His  thoughts  were  strongly  bent  upon  retirement  from 
tbe  world ; but  the  entreaties  and  gentle  violence  of  his 
new  friends  diverted  him  from  his  design,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  sacrifice  all  personal  considerations  to  the 
duties  and  obligations  he  had  contracted  by  his  accept- 
ance of  the  crown. 

After  the  disaster  of  Bianello,  Henry  had  taken  re- 
fuge within  the  Paduan  territory ; and  there,  cooped  up 
in  a corner  of  the  country,  and  cut  off  from  Forl*rn 
all  his  remaining  friends  in  Germany  and  Italy,  position  of 
he  spent  the  gloomy  years  of  1094  and  1095,  Henry  Iy‘ 
u divested,”  says  the  exulting  annalist,  u of  almost  every 
sign  or  token  of  imperial  and  royal  majesty .”b  Here, 
however,  he  remained  unassailed  by  the  countless  ene- 
mies by  whom  he  was  beset.  Protected  by  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  commu- 
nities of  northern  Italy,  and  surrounded  by  a knot  of 
faithful  friends,  he  continued  to  bid  defiance  to  the  shafts 
of  his  adversaries.'  Those  adversaries,  meanwhile,  were 

a Ekkeh.  Chron.  an.  1099,  and  Annal 
Saxo , as  quoted  in  note  (s). 

b Bernold . Chron.  an.  1095,  ubi  sup. 

And  conf.  Donizo,  lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  374. 

c It  may  be  worth  considering  whe- 
ther so  much  moral  courage  as  could 


enable  Henry  to  struggle  against  such 
a “ sea  of  troubles”  is  consistent  with 
that  unfathomable  moral  corruption 
imputed  to  him  by  his  detractors.  A 
being  so  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  as  he  is  described  to  have 
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Measures  of  busy  in  strengthening  their  confederacy  and 
iusenem.es.  drawing  more  closely  the  bonds  which  con- 
nected  them  with  their  pontifical  chief.  Duke  Welf  of 
-Bavaria  had  hastened  to  present  his  homage  and  ser- 
t0  tbe  young  king  Conrad.  In  the  month  of  April 
1094,  the  duke  and  his  confederate,  Berthold  of  Swabia, 
met  the  legate  Gebhard  at  a provincial  council  held  at 
Constance.  The  synod  was  attended  by  a great  con- 
course of  clergy  and  lay  lords  of  the  Swabian  duchy. 
Ihe  anathema  against  the  wived  priesthood,  investitures, 
and  communion  with  excommunicated  ministers  and  bi- 
shops, was  republished  with  increased  severity  of  denun- 
ciation. The  story  of  the  supposed  wrongs  of  the  em- 
press Praxidis  was  rehearsed  by  the  legate  in  the  latest 
Italian  edition,  at  great  length,  with  all  possible  parti- 
cularity, and  with  every  circumstance  that  could  give 
poignancy  to  the  disgusting  narrative,  and  enlist  all  the 
antipathies  of  the  audience  against  the  presumed  enemy 
of  God  and  man.  F 


Dismissing  for  a moment  from  our  consideration  the 
The  crusad-  declining  fortunes  of  the  emperor,  we  follow 
mg  mama,  pope  Urban  II.  upon  his  eventful  progress  to 
I ranee.  While  Henry  IV.  was  lurking  in  the  remote 
districts  of  Venetia,  awaiting,  like  the  hardy  diver,  the  re- 
C01l  khe  whirlpool  which  should  sweep  him  once  more 
u sur^ace>  pontiff  had  received  news  from  France 
which  put  all  the  active  faculties  of  his  mind  in  requi- 
sition. A delirium  of  enthusiastic  religion  had  fired  the 
heart  and  brain  of  all  classes  of  society  in  that  country. 

etters  had  arrived  from  the  East  describing  in  burning 
words  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Christians  of  Palestine. 
Uthers  from  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  craved  the 
aid  of  the  churches  and  people  of  the  West  against  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  now  on  their  march  to  besiege  him 
m ms  ancient  capital.  An  opportunity  thus  presented  it- 
fe  ,°  mr-seeing  pontiff  of  gathering  up  into  his  own 
an  all  the  threads  of  a great  religious  movement,  and 


^en;.Tf>%rdl^have  retain*d  a 
gle  real  friend.  Yet  that  he  reti 


many  such,  the  course  of  our  narrative 
wiU  abundantly  prove. 
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directing  it  to  the  advancement  of  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  holy  see.  Though  his  capital  was  still  for 
the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  his  opponent,  he  had  bent 
his  whole  mind  to  the  task  of  strengthening  his  position 
in  northern  Italy,  and  completing  the  introduction  of  the 
Gregorian  scheme  into  that  countoy.  With  svnodof 
this  view  he  had  summoned  a great  synod  of  Piacenza; 
German,  French,  and  Italian  clergy  to  meet  lts  object' 
him  at  Piacenza  in  the  Lent  season  of  the  year  1095. 
The  successes  of  Mathilda  had  effected  a great  revolution 
in  the  fickle  minds  of  the  Lombard  prelacy.  In  com- 
pany with  archbishop  Anselm  of  Milan,  a majority  of 
the  prelates  of  that  important  region  had  abandoned  the 
imperial  standard,  and  made  their  peace  with  the  pope. 
Accordingly  an  unusual  concourse  of  bishops,  abbots, 
and  clergy,  to  the  number  of  no  fewer  than  four  thou- 
sand, together  with  thirty  thousand  of  the  laity  of  all 
classes,  streamed  to  Piacenza,  on  the  appointed  day.  So 
vast  was  the  multitude,  that  Urban  was  obliged  to  ad- 
journ the  meeting  to  an  open  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city.  His  first  step  was  to  hold  up  his  fallen  Tbe  em  ^ 
adversary  to  public  execration ; for  which  pur-  Praxldirre^ 
pose  he  produced  before  the  meeting  the  em-  hears!8  her 
press  iraxidis  ra  person,  and  caused  her  to 
rehearse  in  public,  and  with  a disgusting1  minuteness  of 
detail,  the  “ unspeakable  filthiness  of  fornication”  to  which 
she  had  been  subjected  by  her  satanic  husband.*1  The 
pope,  in  presence  of  the  assembly,  solemnly  endorsed  and 
authenticated  the  shameless  story ; he  absolved  her  from 
all  uncleanness,  and  remitted  every  penitential  observance, 
“ because  she  had  not  blushed  to  make  public  and  volun- 
tary confession  of  her  involuntary  transgression.”* 

Having  in  this  fashion  as  it  were  sealed  the  damna- 


d Bernold.  an.  1095,  nbi  sup.  p.  462. 

_ * ‘‘Undeetdepcenitentiaprohujusmo- 
di  flagitiis  injungendft  illain  clementer 
absolvit,  quse  et  peccatum  suum  sponte 
et  publice  confiteri  non  erubuit.”  Ber- 
nold. ubi  sup.  Making  every  allowance 
for  the  coarser  moral  habit  of  the  age, 
we  must  still  question  the  veracity,  and 

TOL.  IV.  i 


suspect  the  motives,  of  a woman  who 
could  thus  set  at  defiance  the  natural 
reserve  of  her  sex,  and  discard  every 
sentiment  of  self-respect,  not  for  her 
own  justification,  but  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  her  resentment  against  the  al- 
leged author  of  her  wrongs. 
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Acte  of  the  tion  °f  his  enemy,  Urban  proceeded  to  repub- 
oouncii  of  lish  and  confirm  the  canons  of  all  former  synods 
Piacenza,  sim0niacal  and  schismatic  ordinations. 

After  this,  the  wived  clergy — now  currently  described 
as  the  Nicolai  tan  heretics — were  condemned ; and,  in  the 
last  place,  the  capital  offender,  Wibert  of  Parma  (pope 
Clement  III.),  with  all  his  accomplices,  were  again  smit- 
ten with  the  anathema,  with  every  formality  that  could 
tend  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  enhance  the 
terrors  of  the  pontifical  thunders.  With  him  all  who  had 
heretofore  been  nominatively  excommunicated  were  in- 
cluded in  the  general  curse,  excepting  only  those  clerks 
who  had  accepted  orders  from  them  in  ignorance  of  their 
prior  reprobation.  A similar  exception  was  made  in  fa- 
vour of  those  legitimately  ordained-priests  who  had  lapsed 
into  schism ; yet  only  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  their  sin- 
cere repentance,  and  of  a fair  reputation  for  erudition  and 
purity  of  life/  It  was,  indeed,  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  pope’s  new  converts  should  be  for  the  moment  re- 
lieved from  the  apprehension  of  impending  disabilities  and 
penalties ; and  it  was  therefore  not  intended  that  these  con- 
ditions of  reconciliation  should  be  made  a matter  of  any 
great  difficulty,  or  of  any  very  minute  inquiry.  Thus  mat- 
ters were  made  to  pass  smoothly ; and  Urban  closed  the 
sittings  by  introducing*  to  the  assembly  the  envoys  ot 
the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  hearing  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Oriental  churches.  The  pope  seconded  their 
supplication  in  an  eloquent  address,  and  registered  innu- 
merable vows  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
defilement  of  the  heathen,  and  the  defence  of  the  eastern 
capital,  at  this  moment  threatened  by  the  pagan  hosts, 
who  had  advanced  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  imperial 
city.  . 

One  precaution  more  seemed  requisite  before  the  vi- 
gilant  pontiff  could  safely  quit  the  scene  of  his 
king  Conrad  late  successful  labours.  For  this  purpose  he 

urlan?  appointed  an  interview  with  the  young  king1 
Conrad  at  Cremona.  On  his  approach  to  the 
city,  the  prince  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  strictly  per- 

' Bemold.  Chron.  an.  1095,  ubi  sup.  462.  Conf.  Hard.  Concil.  vi.  p. 1711- 
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formed  the  whole  ceremonial  of  homage  and  obeisance, 
regarded  both  as  the  symbol  and  the  evidence  of  that 
supremacy  now  undisguisedly  claimed  by  the  pontiffs  of 
Borne  over  all  earthly  potentates.  At  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  pope,  Conrad  dismounted,  and  for  some  space 
walked  humbly  beside  the  palfrey  of  the  pope,  performing 
the  menial  service  of  bridlegroom  ( stratoris  officium)  to 
his  spiritual  and  temporal  lord.  A few  days  after  this 
humiliating  ceremony,  the  pious  youth  solemnly  pledged 
his  oath  to  pope  Urban',  that  he  would  faithfully  defend 
him  against  all  his  enemies ; that  he  would  in  all  emer- 
gencies be  helpful  to  him  in  the  safe  enjoyment  of  the 
Roman  pontificate ; and  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to 
recover  for  him  all  the  possessions  and  immunities  of 
the  see  of  Peter,  and  him  therein  protect  and  maintain 
against  all  manner  of  persons  ana  powers.  Upon  the 
strength  of  this  oath,  the  pope  solemnly  adopted  the 
usurper  as  the  u son  of  the  church,”  and  promised  to  aid 
and  protect  him  in  obtaining  and  holding  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  when  he  should  proceed  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  im- 
perial crown,  joyfully  to  confer  that  boon  upon  him,  and 
faithfully  to  support  him  in  all  his  affairs, — saving  always 
the  legitimate  jurisdictions  of  the  church  and  the  aposto- 
lical decretals,  more  especially  those  relating  to  the  inves- 
titure of  bishops  and  prelates .* 

While  thus  securing  his  position  in  Italy,  pope  Ur- 
ban had  been  diligently  smoothing  the  path  for  DiTOrce  and 
the  extension  of  the  papal  authority  in  France,  marriage  of 
Some  time  prior  to  the  council  of  Piacenza, 
events  had  taken  place  in  that  country  which  ° anoe‘ 
opened  brilliant  prospects  to  the  enterprising  pontiff. 
Philip  I.,  sumamed  the  u Amorous,”  had  in  his  youth 
married  Bertha,  daughter  of  earl  Florence  of  Holland. 
After  some  years  of  connubial  life,  he  had  become  deeply 
enamoured  of  Bertrada,  wife  of  Fulk  earl  of  Anjou  and 


g See  particularly  the  note  in  Perlz , 
viii.  p.  474,  ad  Chron.  Hugonis  Flavi- 
niacensis,  an.  1095.  Conf.  Bemold.  ad 
eund.  ann.  ubi  sup.  Pope  Urban  had 
further  strengthened  the  union  between 
his  Norman  allies  in  the  south  and  his 
northern  vassal  by  a marriage  between 


the  infant  daughter  of  Roger  of  Sicily 
and  the  young  King  Conrad.  Berthold . 
describes  the  bride  as  “ adhuc  admodum 
parvula,”  ad  ann.  1095,  ubi  sup.  This 
flagrant  abuse  of  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage was  not  thought  amiss  when  it 
served  the  purposes  of  the  papacy. 
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Maine,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Amaury  of  Montfort. 
The  understanding  between  the  king  and  the  lady  was 
mutual,  and  the  husband  of  the  latter  compliant.  Philip 
found  no  difficulty  in  packing  a court  of  prelates  ready 
to  pronounce  the  double  divorce  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes ; and  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
was  duly  performed  between  the  adulterous  couple.  In 
addition  to  other  impediments  to  the  canonical  legality  of 
the  union,  some  kind  of  consanguinity  was  said  to  exist 
between  the  king  and  his  new  queen ; and  upon  that,  as 
well  as  other  manifest  defects,  the  renowned  canonist 
Ivo  bishop  of  Chartres  had  put  in  and  transmitted  to  the 
pope  a vehement  protest.  In  conformity  with  this  infor- 
mation, the  latter  instructed  his  legate  in  France,  Hugh 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  to  proceed  against  the  king  and 
his  concubine  with  all  the  rigour  of  the  canon-law.  Pur- 
suant to  these  instructions,  the  legate  assembled  a nu- 
merous synod  at  Autun  in  the  month  of  October  1094. 
Upon  this  occasion  a single  broadcast  of  the  sacerdotal 
net  enclosed  in  a sweeping  anathema  the  antipope  Cle- 
ment, the  heretical  emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  the  trans- 
gressors Philip  and  Bertrada.h 

At  the  great  council  of  Piacenza,  in  the  month  of 
Urban  ii.  March  of  the  following  year,  Philip  had  thought 
m France,  ft  prudent  to  apply  to  the  pope  for  a respite  of 
the  censures  pronounced  against  him  at  Autun.  What 
was  done  upon  this  application  does  not  appear ; but  soon 
after  the  dismissal  of  the  fathers  of  Piacenza,  Urban  has- 
tened into  France  and  took  up  his  abode  in  that  country, 
under  the  protection  of  his  friend  the  earl  of  Auvergne. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  his  reputation  and  influence 
increased  by  the  newly-awakened  religious  zeal  of  the 
nation,  as  much  as  by  the  odium  of  the  crime  he  came  to 
punish  i and  he  revisited  the  land  of  his  birth1  with  the 
animating  prospect  of  placing  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of 
his  own  sovereign ; — that  sovereign  second  only  in  rank 


* an  mSr  S0DC*  vii-  P-  1711 ; Ben 
a i*  J?u4,  ubl  SUP*  P*  461‘ 

Ph  Jrn™  wa?ra  native  of  the  t0™ 

Chatil  lon-sur-Marne,  and  originaU 


Cluniac  monk.  Some,  accounts  make 
him  a person  of  humble  birth,  others 
describe  him  as  of  gentle  lineage. 
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Chap.  IV.] 

and  dignity  to  the  monarch  whom  he  had  already  hurled 
from  his  throne. 

On  the  octave  of  St.  Martin3  a numerous  council  was 
assembled  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  The  busi-  Council  of 
ness  which  was  regarded  by  all  present  as  the  Clermont, 
paramount  object  of  the  meeting,  appeared,  however,  to 
the  pope  as  a matter  of  very  secondary  importance.  The 
promised  vengeance  of  the  enemies  of  Christ ; the  libera- 
tion of  the  holy  places  from  the  polluting  presence  of  the 
heathen ; the  peace  and  pardon  looked  forward  to  by  the 
pious  pilgrim  languishing  to  cast  off  the  burden  of  his 
sins  upon  the  spot  on  which  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer 
had  been  planted, — all  these  topics  of  popular  aspiration 
were  postponed  to  the  ninth  and  last  session  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  more  urgent  matters  of  business  brought  before 
the  fathers  related  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the 
papacy.  The  ordinances  against  simony  were  Acu  of  the 
republished  ;k  kings  and  princes  were  inter-  council- 
dieted  from  giving  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  office  and 
estate,  and  all  bishops  and  abbots  who  should  accept  in- 
vestiture from  lay  hands,  or  should,  under  any  circum- 
stances, become  the  liegemen,  or  do  homage  to  a layman 
for  any  such  office  or  estate,  were  to  incur  all  the  penal- 
ties of  simony.'  The  married  clergy  in  a mass  were  placed 
under  interdict*  and  their  sons  declared  bastards  and  in- 
capable, of  orders,  or  of  holding  any  preferment  in  the 
church,™  except  it  were  as  professed  monks,  or  when 
attached  as  canons  regular  to  some  church  other  than 
that  of  the  putative  father.  The  right  of  asylum  against 
vindictive,  and  even  legal,  pursuit  was  regulated  and  en- 
larged.1 ** The  payment  of  tithes  was  strictly  enjoined; 
and  minute  ordinances  issued  for  the  protection  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  ecclesi- 
astics of  every  degree.0  Some  provision  was  made  for 


i The  18th  November  1095. 

k By  canon  vi, 

1 “For,”  says  canon  xvii.,  “shame 
it  were  that  hands  consecrated  to  God 
should  be  enclosed  between  the  profane 
hands  of  the  layman,  stained  perchance 
with  murder  or  adultery,  or  serving  the 


purpose  of  other  unatoned  and  deadly 
sins.” 

m Canons  ix.  and  xi. 

B Canons  xxix.  and  xxx.  It  was 
even  extended  to  crosses  on  the  way» 
side. 

0 Canon  xxxii. 
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the  observance  and  maintenance  of  the  “Truce  of  God” 
(Treuga  Dei)',?  and  it  was  resolved  that  no  priest  should 
assign  or  remit  any  penance  to  those  who  should  wrong- 
fiilly  possess  themselves  of  the  lands  or  chattels  of  ano- 
ther, or  should  in  any  way  overreach,  cheat,  or  deforce  a 
neighbour  or  a stranger.  The  next  business  was  the  so- 
lemn republication  of  the  anathema  against  the  rival 
pope  Clement  III.  Philip  and  his  adulterous  consort 
were  next  excommunicated,  and  in  all  due  form  con- 
signed to  Satan  and  his  angels.  Then  was  the  pope  at 
leisure  to  give  his  attention  to  that  which  had  brought 
together  the  assembled  multitude, — that  for  which  the 
expectant  laity  had  now  for  nine  whole  days  lain  patiently 
encamped  around  him,  amid  the  rains,  the  cold  and  gloom 
of  the  dreary  month  of  November. 

Urban  ascended  a lofty  pulpit  in  the  open  plain,  and 
Sermon  of  aAdressed  the  assembly  in  a discourse  of  some 
Urban  on  length,  more  remarkable  for  scholastic  and  rhe- 
bec^sadethe  l^cal  flourish  than  for  genuine  warmth  of  feel- 
ing for  the  cause  he  advocated.  In  his  ex- 
ordium he  quoted  numberless  passages  from  Scripture, 
inculcating  the  duty  of  overthrowing  and  destroying  the 
enemies  of  God  and  His  church : he  described  Palestine 
as  God’s  special  inheritance ; and  exhorted  all  present  to 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  their  persecuted  brethren  of  the  East, 
and  boldly  to  do  battle  against  the  enemies  of  the  cross, 
for  the  remission  of  their  sins.  u Go  forth,”  he  exclaimed, 
u forth,  and  the  Lord  go  with  you.  Go  forth,  and 
turn  those  weapons  you  have  hitherto  so  wantonly  dyed 
in  each  other’s  blood  against  the  enemies  of  the  name 
and  faith  of  Christ ! Redeem  the  robberies,  the  burnings, 


, p The  “ Treuga  Dei”  was  no  dou 
by  this  time  introduced  into  the  kin 
dom  of  France.  In  the  year  followii 
the  council  of  Clermont,  a general  syn< 
held  at  Rouen  decreed  its  observan 
from  the  Sunday  before  the  first  day 
Dent  (Caput  Jejunii)  until  the  Thui 
day  after  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  ai 
from  the  Thursday  before  Advent  Su: 
£ay  at  sunset  until  the  octave  oftl 
Epiphany ; also  during  every  day  in  tl 
week  from  the  sunset  of  Thursday  unt 


the  following  Tuesday  at  sunrise;  m 
such  wise  that  within  these  several  pe- 
riods no  man  should  assairit,  wound,  or 
kill  another,  or  take  from  him  hostage, 
pledge,  or  booty.  Upon  these  terms 
scarcely  a hundred  days  in  the  whole 
year  would  remain  for  the  customary 

adjustment  of  private  disputes  between 

gentlemen.  Conf.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ap. 
Z>.  JBouq.  Hist,  des  Gaules,  xii.  p-  662, 
note  (a);  and  Hard.  Concil.  vi.  p.  1743. 
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the  rapines,  the  homicides,  the  unnumbered  crimes  you 
have  committed,  by  that  obedience  which  is  so  well  pleas- 
ing1 in  the  sight  of  almighty  God ; so  that  by  this  pious 
work,  and  through  the  mediation  of  the  blessed  saints, 
you  may  merit  the  pardon  of  all  those  sins  whereby  you 
have  so  justly  provoked  His  wrath  and  indignation.  . . . 
And  now  we,  trusting  in  Him,  and  by  the  full  power 
and  authority  given  unto  us,  and  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  do  hereby 
remit  unto  all  pious  Christians  who  shall  take  up  arjns 
against  these  pagan  outcasts,  and  shall  freely  take  upon 
themselves  the  yoke  of  this  great  enterprise,  all  the  in- 
finite penances  and  penalties  they  have  incurred  by  their 
past  sins.  Therefore  let  all  who,  in  a spirit  of  true  con- 
trition and  penitence,  shall  go  forth  in  this  great  cause, 
entertain  no  manner  of  doubt  that  they  shall  General  ab_ 
obtain  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins  here  below,  solution  of 
and  reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  eternal  reward  81“8, 
hereafter : and  as  to  all  such  who  shall  so  go  forth,  we 
do  hereby  take  them  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  blessed  Peter  and  Paul  and  of  the  holy  church ; so 
that,  while  thus  engaged,  they  may  have  perfect  security 
against  all  loss  or  molestation,  as  well  of  their  persons  as 
of  their  worldly  estate  and  property ; and  so  we  receive 
them  as  the  faithful  children  of  obedience;  and  if  any 
one  be  found  daring  enough  to  do  them  wrong  or  injury, 
let  him  be  stricken  with  the  ban  of  anathema  until  he 


shall  make  full  restitution  and  amends  for  the  things 
taken  or  stolen,  with  all  due  compensation  for  their  loss 
or  privation  to  the  proprietors.”q 

The  promised  settlement  of  accounts  between  the 
almighty  creditor  and  the  host  of  insolvent  Useofthe 
debtors  who  surrounded  the  pontifical  pardoner,  -Truce  of  . 
and  the  covenanted  security  to  all  whom  they  Go^’rbJnpope 
should  leave  behind  them,  excited  the  profound.-  r 
est  sentiments  of  gratitude  in  all  hearts.  The  next  step 
of  the  pope  was  to  give  additional  security  to  the  pilgrims, 


q Hard.  Cone.  vi.  p.  1724;  Orderic . 
Vit.  ubi  sup.  xii.  p.  661.  The  iid  canon, 
respecting  the  holy  war,  runs  thus: 
“Quicunque  pro  soht  devotione,  non 


pro  honore  aut  pecuniae  adeptione,  ad 
liberandam  ecclesiam  Dei,  Jerusalem 
profectus  fuerit,  iter  illud  pro  omni 
poenitentia  ei  reputatur.” 
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by  Pacing*  their  wives  and  children,  together  with  all 
their  estate  and  effects,  under  the  protection  of  the  u Truce 
of  God,”  until  their  return  from  the  crusade/  But  this 
proceeding  had  a further  and  far  more  comprehensive 
object.  After  blessing  and  despatching  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  brothers  Baldwin 
and  Eustace,  pope  Urban  entered  with  his  habitual  ac- 
tivity  into  all  the  minutiae  of  ecclesiastical  management/ 
A synod  assembled  at  Rouen  under  his  auspices  rehearsed 
and  confirmed  the  ordinances  of  Clermont;  it  extended 
the  protection  of  the  u Truce  of  God”  to  every  imaginable 
interest  of  the  crusaders,  whether  clergy  or  laity : it  was 
ordained  that  every  male  above  the  age  of  twelve  years 
should  take  an  oath  to  observe  the  truce  in  all  points  as 
defined  by  the  council :*  they  were  required  to  swear  that 
they  would  be  ready  at  all  times  with  arms  in  their 
hands , at  the  command  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his 
archdeacon , to  coerce  and  punish  every  one  who  should 
decline  the  oath  or  break  the  truce : the  open  times  for 
the  indulgence  of  private  feuds  were  taken  away  on  be- 
half of  all  who  should  have  taken  the  cross : all  trans- 
gressors were  to  be  punished  by  excommunication  and 
interdict,  and  all  priests  to  be  prohibited  from  adminis- 
tering to  them  the  rites  of  religion  in  life  or  in  death. 

A further  step  in  advance,  taking  advantage  of  this 
Encroach-  8^ng‘#u^ar  juncture,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  at- 
ments  of  the  tentive  student  of  sacerdotal  history.  The  synod 
clecature”dl’  °f  R°uen  decreed  the  same  penalties  against 
civil  crimes,  such  as  coining,  the  utterance  of 
base  money,  highway  robbery,  receiving  of  stolen  goods, 
&c.,  as  well  as  against  all  who  should  follow  the  camp 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder  j and  all  leaders  and  captains 
who  should  afford  countenance  and  shelter  to  such  vaga- 
bonds in  their  tents  or  quarters.*1  In  this  wise  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  u Truce  of  God”  was  not  only  taken 
exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  but  that  which 


r Baron . an.  1095,  S 1.  p.  31.  Cc 
Sismondi,  H.  de  Fr.  iv.  p.  534.  ^ 

ordinance  dates  from  the  city  of  Arl 
where  Urban  had  taken  up  his  wini 
quarters.  r 


■ Hard.  Cone.  vi.  pp.  1741-1744. 

1 See  the  formula  of  the  oath,  ap. 
Hard.  Cone,  ubi  sup. 

“ Ord.  Vit  ubi  sup.  p.  662,  note  (a). 
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was  in  its  nature  a pure  matter  of  police  was  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  the  ecclesiastical  judicature.  A court  was 
thus  constituted , with  bishops  and  priests  as  judges ; and  a 
vast  bevy  of  runners  and  bailiffs  was  sworn  in,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  carry  out  their  judgments  by  all  the  ordinary  me- 
thods of  military  execution.  An  innovation  of  this  descrip- 
tion tended  perceptibly  to  obliterate  in  the  minds  of  men 
the  limits  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  judicatures  j 
and  to  that  extent  to  countenance  the  Gregorian  theory 
of  the  u regimen  universale,”  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
presenting  to  the  world  every  permissive  or  occasional 
encroachment  upon  the  civil  power  as  a practical  acknow- 
ledgment of  a preestablished  principle  of  public  law.  And, 
in  fact,  the  obvious  intent  of  these  regulations  did  not 
wholly  escape  the  censure  of  the  more  liberal  members 
of  the  Gallic  hierarchy.  Gerard  bishop  of  Cambray  ob- 
jected, that  they  tended  to  confound  the  royal  and  the 
sacerdotal  powers : that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to 
avoid  meddling  with  arms  or  armed  interventions,  or 
with 'warfare  in  any  shape : they  were  to  offer  up  prayer 
to  God  for  the  success  of  the  good  cause  and  on  behalf 
of  those  who  should  fight  for  it:  but  that  it  was  the 
king’s  business  to  suppress  seditions,  to  punish  crime, 
and  reestablish  peace  in  his  realm : that  the  decree  was 
therefore  a dangerous  device,  manifestly  intended  either 
to  involve  the  subject  in  the  censures  off  the  church,  or  to 
compromise  him  with  his  sovereign.  But  though  Gerard, 
it  seems,  was  satisfied  with  a simple  statement  of  his 
apprehensions,  the  event  but  too  surely  justified  his  cen- 
sure, inasmuch  as  in  the  result  very  few  persons  escaped 
the  defilement  of  perjury .v 

After  the  council  of  Clermont,  pope  Urban  succes- 
sively visited  almost  every  district  of  France,  Activity  of 
holding  synods,  consecrating  churches,  deciding  P°Pe  Urban, 
disputes  between  the  conventual  bodies,  enforcing  ecclesi- 
astical ordinances,  and  preaching  the  crusade  with  zeal 
and  success.  He  received  the  submission  of  Einhard,  the 
schismatical  bishop  of  Wurzburg,  and  restored  the  peni- 

T The  anecdote  of  Gerard’s  opposi-  accurate  authority  of  Ducange , Gloss, 
tion  is  adopted  upon  the  learned  and  ad  voc.  “ Treuga  Dei.” 
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tent  Otto  of  Strasburg1  to  communion  on  easy  terms* 
At  a council  held  at  Tours  in  the  year  1096,  the  ordi- 
nances of  Clermont  were  republished  and  widely  circu- 
lated ; and  in  the  following*  July  in  the  same  year  he 
assembled  a numerous  synod  of  Gallican  prelates  at 
Nismes  for  the  regulation  of  the  monastic  bodies.  The 
cupidity  of  the  bishops,  who,  as  ordinaries  and  visitors, 
claimed  an  exorbitant  share  of  the  tithes  and  other  profits 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  general  enthusiasm  for 
crusading  adventure,  had  begun  to  flow  into  the  coffers 
of  the  monks,  was  seasonably  rebuked  and  redressed.1 
The  doubt  whether  monks  could  canonically  be  admitted 
to  priests*  orders  was  decided  in  their  favour/  The 
ordinances  of  Clermont  and  Tours,  for  the  protection  of 
the  persons  and  estate  of  the  clergy,  and  the  payment  of 
tithes  by  the  laity,2  were  republished ; and  by  the  seventh 
canon  all  manner  of  persons  were  prohibited,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  from  claiming  or  possessing  any 
ecclesiastical  estate  or  land  as  of  hereditary  right ; and  all 
such  claims  and  holdings  were  declared  absolutely  void. 
In  connection  with  this  ordinance  stand  the  reiterated 
prohibition  of  lay  investiture,  and  the  remarkable  provi- 
sion that  no  one,  upon  any  pretence,  should  be  entitled  to 
reclaim  or  repossess  himself  of  any  benefice  once  collated 
to  any  church  or  monastery,  whether  by  himself  or  his 
ancestor ; and  that  no  lay  lord  should  compel  any  clerk  in 
orders , or  any  monk,  to  appear  and  answer  before  his  tri- 
bunal ; “for  that/*  says  the  canon,  “ were  mere  robbery 
and  sacrilege.**2 

This  last  canon  is,  we  believe,  the  first  statutory 
statutory  ordinance  establishing  the  exemption  of  the 
ofTh^eley  c^erg*y  from  the  lay  jurisdiction,  civil  or  crimi- 
fromiayjudi-nal.  From  the  pontifical  decretals,  no  doubt, 
eaturo.  abundance  of  authority  for  this  innovation 
might  be  produced.  It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that 


w Bemold . an.  1096,  ap.  Pertz  \ 
464;  Hard . Cone.  vi.  p.  1740.  * 

* See  the  “ Can  ones  Nemaucensi 
can.  1.;  Hard.  Cone.  vi.  p.  1749 

1 canons  ii.  and  iii.  ubi  sup. 

* Canons  iv.  v.  and  vi. 

a Canones  Nemaucenses,  can.  : 


Canons  x.  andxii.  shortly  refer  to  sub- 
sisting ordinances  respecting  marriages 
between  blood-relations,  adultery,  and 
clerical  marriage.  The  xiiilh  canon 
directs  that  no  girl  shall  marry  under 
twelve  years  of  age. 
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Ivo  of  Chartres,  the  great  canonist  of  his  age,  was  present 
at  this  council.  His  works  are  in  a great  measure  com- 
piled from  such  materials, b and  it  is  therefore  not  impro- 
bable that  the  fourteenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Nismes 
was  suggested  by  him.  Periods,  indeed,  of  that  epidemic 
enthusiasm  in  which  the  whole  interest  and  attention  of 
the  people  are  engrossed  by  a single  absorbing  idea  or 
pursuit,  are  the  harvest-time  of  the  systematic  schemer ; 
and  more  especially  favourable  to  the  unobserved  intro- 
duction of  principles,  at  variance  with  the  general  in- 
terest of  society,  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  contrivers. 
When  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  sold  their  estates, 
alienated  their  patrimonies,  abandoned  wives,  children, 
and  every  domestic  duty,  and  relinquished  all  the  beaten 
paths  of  ambition,  in  the  headlong  pursuit  of  an  object  . 
which  derived  no  little  of  its  charm  from  its  hazy  remote- 
ness and  romantic  perils,  the  cooler  brains  of  the  stay- 
at-homes  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  nor  scruple  to  avail 
themselves  of,  the  advantage.  Thus  bishops,  abbots,  and 
religious  bodies  expended  their  accumulated  treasures  in 
advances,  upon  good  security,  to  the  needy  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  or  exchanged  them  for  their  broad  lands,  strong 
castles,  and  lucrative  feudal  rights.  The  Jews,  and  the 
wealthier  laity  who  had  escaped  the  general  contagion, 
bought  up,  for  inconsiderable  sums,  from  their  infatuated 
superiors  and  neighbours,  new  lordships,  more  ample 
fiefs,  and  extended  privileges.  The  citizens  of  the  greater 
towns  profited  more  particularly  by  this  kind  of  barter, 
and  purchased  from  their  lords  charters  of  privilege, 
a firmer  and  more  formal  title  for  their  hitherto  precarious 
and  unsanctioned  customs  and  immunities.' 

The  removal  of  so  great  a number  of  the  most  intract- 
able and  turbulent  spirits  among  the  aristo- 
cracy to  a distant  and  perilous  scene  of  warfare,  th  energy  ° 
in  some  degree  relieved  society  from  that  be-  from  t,he 

q aj  cm  slide 

numbing’  pressure  which  paralysed  industry, 


b See  Book  VI.  c.  viii.  p.  217  of  this 
work. 

c Many  instances  of  the  like  sales 
and  purchases  are  noticed  in  Vaissette, 


Hist,  de  Languedoc;  see  particularly 
vol.  ii.  lib.  xy.  pp.  290,  291,  295,  296, 
335,  &c.  Conf.  Sismondij  H.  des  Fr. 
iv.  p.  542. 
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depressed  the  public  spirit,  and  threatened  the  West  of 
Jliurope  with  tne  same  kind  of  moral  asphyxia  as  that 
under  which  the  Byzantine  empire  was  at  this  moment 
labouring1,  and  to  which  we  attribute  the  downfall  of  that 
of  ancient  Borne.  Though  all  classes  in  a measure  pro- 
nted  by  the  movement,  the  clergy  and  the  rising  munici- 
palities were  the  greatest  gainers.  To  the  former  it  pre- 
sented an  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  their  territorial 
wealth,  which,  in  an  age  in  which  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  men  to  distinguish  between  the  influence  acquired  and 
the  power  necessary  to  maintain  it,  could  not  be  over- 
looked. When  religion  is  made  to  rest  rather  upon  the 
fears  than  the  hopes  of  its  subjects,  those  who  hold  the 
reins  of  the  public  conscience  must  possess  the  physical 
powers  requisite  to  give  effect  to  their  admonitions,  or 
they  must  abandon  their  position.  But  that  object  was 
now  accomplished  by  adroitly  mastering  and  stimulating* 
the  spirit  of  crusade.  From  this  point  of  time  step  after 
step  was  gained  upon  the  domain  of  temporal  government 
and  local  police.  By  ordinances  having  all  the  force  of 
civil  law,  the  priesthood  lifted  itself  out  of  the  reach  of 
temporal  responsibility,  and  were  enabled  to  assert,  with 
a boldness  beyond  that  of  any  former  period,  the  right  of 
coercive  superintendence  over  the  moral  and  religious 
conduct  of  the  world. 

In  this  disposition  the  clergy  affected  to  treat  de- 
Deaimgs  of  of  all  descriptions,  without  distinc- 

p°th  ^°n  rank  or  dignity,  by  the  invariable  rule 
ofErance?  °f  canon  law — a rule  wholly  independent  and  ir- 
respective of  civil  legislation.  And  by  that  law 
pope  Urban  now  proposed  to  deal  with  the  royal  culprit 
llip  of  France.  In  his  case  there  was  every  induce- 
ment  to  the  most  daring  experiments  against  the  power 
° e prince  of  this  world,”  and  his  presumed  repre- 
sentative,  the  ruler  of  France.  The  moral  influence  of 
• W eJnD  the  circumscribed  domain  in  which  he 
mwlit  still  plav  the  tyrant,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  But 
e . . assumed  that  kind  of  passive  or  strictly  defensive 
m°oL- 10^  u?on  w^ich  the  pontifical  artillery  was  likely  to 

e e *eas*  impression.  Without  any  unbecoming 
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show  of  irritation,  he  permitted  the  thunders  of  the  papal 
legate  to  die  away  of  themselves.  At  that  moment, 
indeed,  the  sound  was  almost  drowned  in  the  tumult  of 
martial  preparation,  the  gathering  of  the  armed  multi- 
tudes, and  the  shouts  of  the  fanatical  throng  pressing 
forward  to  earn  the  promised  pardon,  and  to  repeat  in  an 
aggravated  form  the  very  crimes  it  was  to  wipe  away. 
Philip  neither  sued  for  mercy,  nor  parted  with  his  royal 
concubine ; but  he  affected  a seeming  deference  to  the 
papal  authority,  and,  in  token  of  compunctious  humility, 
discontinued  the  use  of  the  crown  and  the  royal  robes. 
But  Urban  did  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  king  as  his- 
predecessor  Gregory  VII.  had  dealt  with  Henry  of  Ger- 
many.*1 He  professed  to  accept  for  the  present  the  in- 
stalment of  submission  tendered,  and  affected  to  treat  the 
truant  with  that  kind  of  paternal  forbearance  through 
which  a naughty  child  is  often  reclaimed  by  a tender  and 
judicious  parent.  He  is  even  believed  to  have  addressed 
Philip  as  a his  dear  son.”  Although  the  priesthood  was 
instructed  in  every  town  in  which  he  might  sojourn  to 
suspend  divine  service,  and  as  long  as  he  remained  there 
to  silence  the  bells  in  all  the  churches,  yet  he  allowed 
masses  to  be  sung  before  him  in  his  private  chapel — an 
indulgence  which  gave  serious  offence  to  the  more  rigid 
canonists  of  the  Gregorian  school.' 

But  the  pope  had,  it  seems,  imposed  upon  himself  a 
somew  hat  delicate  task.  A party  in  the  Gallican  Submission  of 
church  was  deeply  offended  by  the  humiliating  Pha’P  *• 
spectacle  of  a sovereign  of  France  excommunicated  hy 
a foreign  prelate  within  his  own  dominions;  and  they 
threatened,  by  their  own  pastoral  authority,  to  absolve 
the  king  from  the  papal  ban.  Urban  replied  that  it  had 
been  unanimously  agreed  by  their  brethren  in  council  that 
no  bishop  had  power  to  loose  one  whom  the  holy  see  had 
bound ; and  he  summoned  the  objectors  to  meet  him  at 
Nismes,  in  the  following  July/  to  sustain  their  remon- 


d Conf,  Book  X.  c.  viii.  p.  416  et  sqq  tom.  iv. 
of  this  work.  t a.  d.  1096.  Jaffe,  Regist.  &c.  p. 

e Hugo  Flauiniac.  Chron.,  ap.  Pertz,  467.  Conf.  Art de  v&r.  &c.,  and  Vaissetle, 
viii.  p.  493.  Conf.  Sismondi , H.  des  Er.  H.  de  Langued.  liv.  xv.  p.  294. 
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strance.  Whether  they  came  or  not,  does  not  appear; 
but  some  steps  were  in  the  mean  time  taken  by  Philip  to 
appease  the  pope.  It  is  said  that  he  signified  his  resolu- 
tion to  abandon  his  concubine,  and  recall  his  legitimate 
consort ; and  that,  upon  this  assurance,  Urban  granted 
the  desired  absolution.  But  whether  granted  or  not,8 
Urban  saw  the  necessity  of  temporising  with  his  incor- 
rigible penitent.  He  professed  himself  for  the  present 
satisfied  with  the  verbal  submission  of  the  king  to  the 
corrective  authority  of  the  holy  see.  The  triumph  of  the 
pontifical  power,  though  less  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
'case  of  Philip  of  France,  was  quite  as  effectual  as  would 
have  been  a repetition  of  the  scene  at  Canossa,  and  was 
unattended  by  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  which  that 
mortifying  ceremony*  had  drawn  after  it. 

The  labours  of  pope  Urban  in  France  were  coming 
Labours  of  to  a dose,  and  he  was  preparing  to  retrace  his 
i>ope  Urban  steps  into  Italy,  after  a laborious  sojourn  in 
u France.  t]jat  country  0f  thirteen  months,11  during  which 
period  he  had  successively  visited  almost  every  province; 
consecrated  many  churches,  and  inaugurated  many  new 
altars  and  images  of  worship ; he  had  heard  and  deter- 
mined numerous  ecclesiastical  causes;’  settled  disputed 
limits,  jurisdictions,  and  duties  between  the  conventual 
bodies  and  their  bishops,  and  in  some  cases  exempted  the 
former  from  episcopal  visitation,  and  taken  them  under 
the  direct  government  and  protection  of  the  holy  see ; he 
had  granted  new,  and  confirmed  ancient,  privileges  to 
forty  monasteries  and  religious  houses;  he  had  raised 
munificent  subscriptions  for  new  churches;  issued  a 
countless  number  of  monitions  and  censures  for  offences 
against  discipline,  and  the  security  of  church-estate 
against  encroachments  and  false  claims;  he  had  holden 

* IX  Vaissette,  ubi  sup.  thinks  that  the  onnais,  Bourbonnais,  Maine,  Touraine, 
absolution  was  not  actually  expedited  Anjou,  Poitou,  Saintonges,  and  Le 
till  the  commencement  of  the  following  Mans;  more  especially  from  the  cities 
year.  and  districts  of  Valence  Adige,  Taras- 

h From  July  1095  to  Sept.  1096.  con,  Tricontin,  Ma§on,  Cluny,  Souvig- 
His  numerous  acts,  diplomas,  charters,  ny,  Clermont,  Aurillac,  Bordeaux,  Tou- 
&o.  are  dated  from  towns  and  monas-  louse,  Carcassonne,  the  Isle  Mague- 
teries  in  the  provinces  of  Dauphine,  lonnes,  &c. 

Provence,  Auvergne,  Languedoc,  Ly- 
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three  great  national  synods,  and  rigidly  and  successfully 
enforced  the  attendance  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of 
France  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  the  Burgundian  and 
Arelatian  kingdoms.  In  addition  to  all  these  labours,  he 
had  preached  to  unnumbered  audiences  assembled  from 
the  most  distant  quarters  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
chief  pastor  of  Christendom,*  while  he  exhorted  them  to 
repent  of  their  sins,  and  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their 
conversion  by  dyeing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  as  many 
of  the  enemies  of  Christ  as  they  could  bring  within 
reach  of  their  swords. 

The  homeward  progress  of  Urban  resembled  rather  a 
triumphal  procession  than  the  return  of  a Chris-  of 
tian  pastor  to  his  forsaken  fold.  Surrounded  by  pope  Urban 
a bevy  of  princes  and  prelates,  he  repassed  the  *°  Rome' 
Alps,  and  made  his  first  halt  in  Italy  at  the  town  of  Mor- 
tara,  where  he  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  Elevation  of 
the  Cross  with  vast  pomp  and  show.  On  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  he  found  the  city  almost  wholly  in  possession  of  his 
friends,  and  was  enabled  to  preside  with  more  than  the 
accustomed  magnificence  at  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  .j 

1 For  the  particulars  of.  this  para-  J “ Cum  magno  tripudio.”  Bemold. 
graph,  see  Jaffe , Regist.  &c.  pp.  463  an.  1096,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  p.  464. 
to  470. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

LAST  STRUGGLE  AND  DEATH  OF  HENRY  IV. 

The  Crusades — Return  of  HenrylV.  to  Germany — Popular  measures  of  Henry  IV. 
— Resentment  of  the  papal  party — Henry  IV.  causes  his  son  Henry  to  be 
crowned  king — Deaths  of  king  Conrad,  Urban  II.,  and  Clement  IIL— Schism; 
Sylvester  IV.  antipope — Pope  Pascal  II.  and  Robert  of  Flanders— Papal 
theory  of  persecution,  as  applied  to  the  clergy  of  Liege — Remonstrance  of 
Siegebert  of  Gemblours — Reforms  of  Henry  IV.,  and  consequent  discontents— 
Complaints  of  the  nobles — The  emperor  excommunicated  by  pope  Pascal  H. — 
Decree  against  indififerentism — Position  of  Henry,  and  pontifical  intrigue — 
Popular  excesses,  how  improved  by  the  conspirators — Murder  of  earl  Sige- 
hard — The  emperor’s  projected  crusade — how  treated  by  the  papal  party — Se- 
duction of  the  young  king  Henry — Pascal  absolves  Henry  the  younger  from 
his  oath,  &c. — Convention  of  Nordhausen — Hypocrisy  of  Henry  the  younger 
—Treason  of  Henry  the  younger — Dispersion  of  the  two  armies  on  the  Regen 
— Consequences  of  the  dispersion — Betrayal  of  the  emperor  by  his  son— Im- 
prisonment of  the  emperor — Diet  of  Maintz  adjourned  to  Ingelheim — Resigna- 
tion of  Henry  IV. — Henry’s  confession — Escape  of  the  emperor — Exultation 
and  bigotry  of  the  papal  party — Improved  prospects  of  the  emperor — Battle 
and  victory  of  Viset — The  emperor  proposes  a congress  of  reconciliation — 
Henry’s  proposal  rejected  by  the  papists — their  counter-proposal — Insulting 
message — Death  of  Henry  IV.— Popular  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror— Burial  and  exhumation  of  the  body  of  Henry — Removal  of  the  body  to 
Speyer — Second  disinterment  of  the  remains  of  Henry  IV. — Reaction  in  the 
public  mind. 

While  Urban  was  pursuing*  his  successful  career  in 
The  Crusades.  France,  the  king*dom  of  Germany  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  severest  calamities.  During  the 
years  1095  and  1096  that  country  had  been  the  high 
road  for  the  earlier  crusading  movements.  Numberless 
hordes  of  licensed  rabble  had  spread  rapine  and  murder 
through  the  midland  and  southern  circles.  Massacre 
and  robbery  of  an  aggravated  character  had  converted 
some  of  the  richest  districts  on  the  line  of  march  to 
dreary  wastes.  In  the  Bhenish  cities,  and  others  that 
lay  in  their  path,  many  thousand  Jews  had  been 
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slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  This  wanton  and  improvi- 
dent devastation  had  reduced  the  pilgrims  themselves  to 
subsist  by  multiplied  rohbery  and  murder,  as  their  last 
refuge  from  the  extremity  of  famine.  But  of  all  the 
earlier  offsets  of  this  barbarous  fanaticism,  few  survived 
to  tell  the  tale  of  their  crimes  and  sufferings.  Many 
wisely  abandoned  their  companions  before  it  was  too 
late;  others  perished  before  they  reached  the  eastern 
confines  of  Germany.  For  the  rest,  as  they  moved  on- 
wards, difficulties  of  all  kinds  increased;  still  violence 
and  rapine  were  the  order  of  the  day ; without  a sem- 
blance of  discipline,  and  destitute  of  confidence  in  their 
leaders,  they  fell  by  thousands  beneath  the  blows  of  the 
exasperated  landfolk  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria;  the 
remnant  dispersed  in  all  directions;  and  of  the  multi- 
tudes which  joined  the  earlier  crusading  expeditions,  a 
few  only  of  the  hardier  and  more  provident  were  after- 
wards picked  up  by  the  disciplined  hosts  which,  in  the 
month  of  August  1096,  followed  the  banners  of  the  noble 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  gallant  companions  on  the 
same  desperate  errand.* 

The  rude  shock  which  this  inundation  of  ferocious 


banditti  inflicted  upon  Germany  had  unhinged  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  in  that  country.  Henry  iv.  to 
Internal  intercourse  had  ceased,  commerce  was  Germany' 
suspended,  and  internal  life  and  movement  were  paralysed. 
The  pope,  it  is  true,  had  gained  some  converts  from  among 
the  Henriciari  prelacy ; but  he  had  not  dreamt  that  the 
encouragement  held  out  to  the  crusading  mania  might 
open  to  his  adversary  the  road  to  his  native  country  and 
dominion.  Yet  so  it  was ; the  results  of  the  utter  terror 
and  confusion  into  which  the  empire  had  been  thrown 
had  diverted  attention  from  the  almost  forgotten  enemy ; 
and  Henry  promptly  seized  the  opportunity  to  plant  his 
foot  once  more  upon  the  soil  from  which  he  had  been  so 
ignominiously  driven.  The  man  whom  his  enemies  de- 
scribed as  without  a friend  in  the  world — he  upon  whom 
guile  and  treachery,  rebellion  and  slander,  had  done  their 


s See  Ekkehard,  Chron.  Uniy.  an.  1096,  ap.  Pertz,  vi.  p.  208. 
YOL.  IV.  P P 
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worst — now  returned  without  let  or  hindrance  through 
the  mountain  - passes  that  had  been  hitherto  closed 
against  him,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Ratisbon,  about  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  1097.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
faithful  citizens  there  and  at  Niimberg,  he  tarried  until 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  removed  thence  once  more 
to  the  shelter  of  the  friendly  walls  of  the  loyal  burghers 
of  Worms.b 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
Popular  Henry  in  Germany,  by  which  he  succeeded 
measures  of  within  a few  years  in  retrieving  the  lost  con- 
Henry  iv.  g^ence  0f  jjjg  people.  But,  with  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  episodic  narrative  as  much  as  possible  before 
our  eyes,  we  call  the  reader's  attention  to  but  a few  of 
the  leading  incidents  which  led  to  that  result.  During 
an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years  great  changes  had 
taken  place,  both  in  the  political  and  religious  state  of 
the  country.  The  supporters  of  the  papal  pretension 
had  every  where  lost  ground.  The  champion  of  the  pon- 
tificate, Welf  duke  of  Bavaria,  had  become  disgusted 
with  the  part  assigned  to  him  as  the  consort  of  Mathilda, 
and  maintained  a neutral  position  in  every  way  favour- 
able to  the  emperor.  Berthold  duke  of  Swabia,  a man 
in  whose  bosom  the  warmth  of  genuine  patriotism  still 

f lowed,  resigned  his  duchy  in  favour  of  the  gallant  Fre- 
erick  of  Hohenstauffen,  a stanch  friend  of  the  emperor ; 
and  Welf  himself  at  length  condescended  to  accept  the 
imperial  feoffment  or  confirmation  of  his  duchy  of  Ba- 
varia. Throughout  these  transactions  nothing  was  said 
— probably  little  was  thought — about  the  papal  anathema; 
ana  affairs  seemed  to  slide  back  naturally  and  noiselessly 
into  their  accustomed  channel.  The  humane  interference 
of  Henry  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  and  plundered  Jews 
had  indeed  offended  the  aristocratic  and  clerical  free- 
booters who  had  most  largely  partaken  of  the  profits  of 
robbery  and  slaughter,  and  in  some  measure  impaired  his 
popularity.  His  advocacy  of  the  miserable  remnant  of 
that  ill-used  race,  and  his  resumption  of  their  plunder, 


b Bernold,  Chron.  an.  1097,  ap.  Pertz , ubi  sup.  p.  465. 
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drew  down  upon  him  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  lay 
and  episcopal  ruffians  who  had  hoped  to  retain  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  crimes  they  had  encouraged  or  connived  at. 
Buthard  archbishop  of  Maintz,  whose  city  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  most  frightful  enormities  against  the  Jews, 
had  obstinately  resisted  all  inquiry  into  these  terrible 
crimes,  and  was  believed  to  have  partaken  most  largely 
of  the  booty.  For  the  present,  however,  Henry  was 
too  firmly  seated  to  be  seriously  disturbed  by  his  machi- 
nations. The  popularity  of  the  emperor  was  augmented 
bv  some  acts  of  military  vigour  and  administrative 
ability,  which  proved  that  he  had  not  passed  without 
profit  through  the  school  of  adversity.  He  had  caused 
the  “ truce  of  God”  to  be  universally  adopted  and  sworn 
to  throughout  the  realm,  under  the  severest  penalties 
against  transgressors.  “And  now,”  his  biographer  as- 
sures us,  “ the  navigator  of  the  rivers  glided  in  safety 
by  the,  dungeons  of  the  robber-chiefs,  who  had  hitherto 
fattened  upon  his  spoils:  the  roads  were  no  longer  in- 
fested by  marauding  bands;  the  forests  afforded  no 
shelter  to  the  lurking  brigand ; the  highways  were  laid 
open  to  the  trader  and  the  wayfarer  to  pass  on  their  way 
in  peace;  and  the  professional  depredators  themselves 
were  reduced  to  that  beggary  and  penury  they  had  so 
long  inflicted  upon  others  r ....  u the  peasant,  the 
artisan,  the  merchant,  blessed  the  name  of  the  prince  to 
whose  generous  efforts  they  owed  this  precious  immu- 
nity ; for  now  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  industrious  handi- 
craftsman, the  careful  citizen,  might  look  forward  with 
some  certainty  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  toils.”' 
The  advantages  of  restored  order,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  crusade,  which  had  by  this  time  spread  Resentment 
through  every  part  of  Europe,  had  drowned  of  the  papal 
the  sound  of  the  papal  anathema.  The  ban  of  party‘ 
the  church  had  for  the  moment  lost  its  terrors,  and  the 
zealous  papists  now  complained  that  even  religious  men, 
and  those  who  till  then  had  been  the  most  forward  in  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  faith,  had  strayed  away  from  the 

c See  the  passage  at  length,  ap.  Sten-  and  Luden,  Gesch.  der  Deutsch.  vol.  ix. 
zel , Frank.  Kaiser,  i.  p.  576,  note  (55),  p.  616,  ex  Vit.  Hen.  IV. 
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fold,  and,  without  fear  of  the  penalty,  had  sought  profit 
and  promotion  in  the  ranks  of  the  reprobate  :d  then,  to  fill 
to  the  brim  the  measure  of  iniquity,  Henry  had  con- 
tinued without  shame  or  remorse  to  grant  investiture 
of  ecclesiastical  estate  in  the  proscribed  form.  “But,” 
writes  the  fervid  annalist,  “holy  church  was  not  to  be 
moved  from  her  resolution  to  tolerate  no  departure  from 
the  course  she  had  dictated  towards  the  accursed ; there- 
in following*  the  example  of  the  apostles,  who,  after  the 
treason  of  J udas,  only  stood  the  more  firmly  by  their 
Lord.”6  Henry  could  not,  in  fact,  have  struck  out  a 
course  of  policy  more  fatal  to  the  pontifical  scheme  than 
the  steady  pursuit  of  a conciliatory  internal  administra- 
tion. The  papal  party  thoroughly  comprehended  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  a pacification  founded  on 
a growing  indifferentism  among  all  classes;  and  from 
this  moment  all  their  faculties  were  bent  upon  the  safest 
means  of  shaking  that  loyalty  of  feeling  which  paralysed 
the  nerve  of  the  pontifical  influence,  and  substituted 
material  for  sacerdotal  interests.  And,  in  fact,  a future 
too  full  of  promise  lay  before  them  to  tempt  them  to  any 
precipitate  measures  to  recover  their  lost  ground.  With 
a view  to  secure  the  crown  in  his  family,  since  the  defec- 
tion and  forfeiture  of  his  eldest  son  Conrad,  he  had  pre- 
vailed  upon  the  estates  of  Germany  to  crown 
sonaHenry1Stothe  younger  Henry  as  his  colleague  and  suc- 
bekinWned  cessor*  Under  the  strange  delusion,  that  an 
mg*  oath  would  secure  him  against  a repetition  of 
that  filial  rebellion  which  had  already  so  deeply  afflicted 
him,  he  caused  the  young  prince  to  swear  in  the  most 
binding  form  that,  during  his  father’s  lifetime,  he  would 
take  no  part  in  the  government,  nor  interfere  in  any  man- 
ner with  the  private  or  public  domain  and  revenue  of  the 
crown.  This  oath  was  taken  without  reserve  or  scruple; 
and  on  the  6th  of  J anuary  1099,  the  prince  was  crowned 
king  of  the  Germans,  and  emperor-elect,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle/ 


^Bernold.  Chron.  an.  1100,  ubi  sup. 

* Ibid.,  ubi  sup.  We  read  the  story 
rather  differently:  “Then  all  the  dis- 


ciples forsook  him  and  fled.”  Matt. 
xxvi.  56. 

r Ekkehard.  Chron.  Univ.  an.  1099, 
ap.  Pertzy  vi.  p.  210. 
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In  Italy,  meanwhile,  the  weak  and  amiable  Conrad 
had  fallen  helplessly  into  the  hands  of  the  coun-  Deaths  of 
tess  Mathilda  and  the  papal  party.  His  death kufb^°n;ad’ 
at  Florence,  in  the  year  1101,  relieved  his  pa-  andciement 
trons  from  a useless  and  expensive  encumbrance.*  nL 

In  the  month  of  July  1099  pope  Urban  II.  preceded  him 
to  the  tomb,  and  the  cardinals  of  his  party  proceeded  to 
elect  Earner,  or  Renier,  a monk  of  Clugny,  and  an  ad- 
vanced disciple  of  the  Gregorian  school,  to  succeed  him 
by  the  name  of  Pascal  II.  Later  in  the  same  year  died 
the  imperialist  pope  Clement  III.  Weary  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  part  he  had  been  made  to  play  in  it,  he  quitted 
this  life  with  the  reputation  of  a man  of  integrity  and 
piety,  and  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries  for 
the  gentleness  and  dignity  of  his  carriage.11  But  now 
all  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  privilege  of  marriage, 
or  clung  to  the  traditions  of  the  empire,  or  still  enter- 
tained any  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  connection 
with  Germany,  foresaw  the  ruin  of  their  prospects  if 
they  should  be  left  without  a head  to  encounter  the  shafts 
of  the  papists.  The  imperialist  clergy  of  Rome  Schism. 
were  the  foremost  in  the  race  of  schism.  With  Sylvester  iv. 
the  usual  sacerdotal  instinct,  they  began  ope-"  antipope‘ 
rations  by  spreading  rumours  of  marvellous  appearances  . 
and  miraculous  cures  performed  at  the  tomb  of  their 
departed  pontiff.1  They  advanced  charges  of  simony  and 
other  misdemeanors  against  Pascal  II. ; and  consum- 
mated their  labours  by  electing  Maginfred,  cardinal  arch- 
priest of  the  Roman  church,  pope,  by  the  title  of  Syl- 
vester IV.j 

Notwithstanding  the  asseverations  of  his  enemies, 


* His  death  is  noticed  by  the  Anna - 
lista  Saxo , Bernold  of  Constance,  Lan - 
dulph  jun.,  and  Donizo , with  varying 
circumstances.  Landulph  (ap.  Murat . 
v.  c.  i.  p.  472)  says  he  died  of  poison; 
Donizo  (Vit.  Mathild.  lib.  ii.  c.  ix.  p. 
374),  that  he  died  of  a fever  in  the  third 
year  after  the  death  of  Urban  II.  Of 
course  he  left  no  issue. 

h Ekkeh.  Chron.  an.  1100,  ubi  sup. 
p.  210.  Ekkehard  affirms  that  he  never 
took  the  title  of  “ apostolicus.” 


1 Treatise  “De  miraculis  Wiberti 
Papse,  qui  et  Clemens  dicitur,”  in  the 
Codex  Epistolaris  of  Udalric , ep.  no. 
173,  ap.  Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  Med.  Mv. 
ii.  p.  194.  A strange  medley  of  fictions, 
invented  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a fac- 
tion. 

J Dodechin . Chron.  an.  1099,  ap.  Pis • 
tor.  ubi  sup.  i.  p.  664;  but  principally 
Siegebert  of  Gemblours,  an.  1105,  ap. 
Pertz,  vi.  p.  368.  Conf.  Ekkeh.  an. 
1102,  ubi  sup. 
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Pope  Pascal  th®re  is  no  S’00*1  ground  to  believe  that  the 
n.  and  emperor  Henry  had  any  share  in  this  trans- 
PUmdersf  ac^on*k  Pope  Pascal  meantime  had  hit  upon 
an  expedient  for  effectually  disturbing1  Henry’s 
government  in  Germany.  Robert  earl  of  Flanders  had 
returned  from  the  holy  wars  boiling  with  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  God  and  the  pope.  His  first  business  was  to 
assail  the  imperialist  bishop  of  Cambray  with  a view  to 
detach  him  from  heretical  communion.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Pascal  he  caried  fire  and  sword  into  the  territories 
of  the  bishop ; and  for  this  service  he  was  rewarded  by  a 
letter  of  thanks  in  the  warmest  terms  of  pious  approval. 
u Though/’  said  Pascal,  u you  have  but  this  moment  re- 
turned from  the  far  distant  earthly  Jerusalem,  you  have 
again  set  forward  on  your  way  to  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem : and  this  is  the  righteous  warfare , that  a man  do 

Eursue  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  enemies  of  his 
eavenly  sovereign : therefore  we  bless  and  render  thanks 
unto  you  that  you  have  not  delayed  to  execute  our  pre- 
cept in  respect  of  the  diocese  of  Cambray : we  now  de- 
sire you  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  the  pseudo-clergy  of 
Li6ge;  for  it  is  just  that  they  who  wantonly  separate 
themselves  from  the  Catholic  church  should  be  put  out  of 
the  protection  of  that  church  : yet  not  only  in  those  parts, 
but  m all  others  within  the  reach  of  your  arms,  it  is  your 
duty  to  persecute  Henry , the  chief  of  heretics , and  his  ac- 
complices : neither  can  you  offer  unto  God  a more  accept- 
able sacrifice  than  by  doing  battle  manfully  against  him 
who  exalteth  his  horn  above  the  Lord  of  hosts — against 
him  who  striveth  to  wrest  the  kingdom  of  God  out  of 
the  hands  of  His  priests , and  setteth  up  the  idol  of  Simon 
Magus  in  the  holy  places,  — agaihst  him  whom  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  God,  the  holy  apostles  and  their 
vicars  on  earth,  have  driven  out  of  His  temple : and  these 
things  we  command  you  and  your  companions  to  do  for 
the  remission  of  you/r  sins)  and  the  maintenance  of  your 
membership  of  the  household  of  the  holy  see ; so  that  by 

sud  (phron.  an*  ^P2*  .ubi  friends  in  Italy,  and  the  charge  must 

But  TTpnT-.r  ^ bls  Participation.  rest  upon  a supposed  concurrence  on 

had  an  v not  at.  .8  t*me  bave  his  part  in  any  act  done  in  his  name  and 

naa  any  direct  communication  with  his  for  his  presumed  benefit. 
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such  labours  and  triumphs  you  may  in  the  end  arrive  at 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.”1 

Gregory  VII.  himself  had  not  yet  raised  rapine  and 
carnage  into  meritorious  services,  or  specific  Papal 
remedies  for  sin.  But  the  opinion  that  pardon  theory  of 
might  be  obtained  by  shedding  the  blood  0f  persecution, 
God’s  enemies  had  become  familiar  to  men’s  minds  by 
the  preaching  and  practice  of  the  crusade,  and  naturally 
led  to  this  further  advance  in  the  theory  of  persecution. 
The  ecclesiastical  logician  speedily  learnt  to  disallow  any 
distinction  between  the  infidel  and  the  heretic  in  the  list 
of  “ God’s  enemies and  the  merit  and  the  duty  of  de- 
stroying all  who  came  within  either  description  was  in 
all  cases  the  same.  Nay,  they  taught — and,  from  their 
point  of  view,  with  reason — that  the  pagan  and  the  Jew 
were  far  less  formidable  enemies  of  God  than  the  heretic ; 
for  wretches  of  the  former  class  sinned  rather  from 
ignorance  than  from  malice ; whereas  the  latter  rebelled 
against  the  light  of  truth  in  their  hearts,  doing  despite  to 
Christ  Himself  in  the  person  of  the  standard-bearer  of 
His  gospel : such  crimes  they  believed  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  personal  suggestions  of  the  devil,  and  surely  no  doubt 
could  remain  on  the  minds  of  the  faithful  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  unsheathing  the  sword  of  the  flesh  against  the 
instruments  and  organs  of  satanic  agency  in  the  world. 

The  moderate  course  hitherto  pursued  by  the  clergy 
of  Liege  had  rendered  them  especially  odious  to  „ appUed  to 
pope  Pascal.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  excel-  the  cjergy  of 
lent  Siegebert  of  Gemblours,  they  had  avoided  Llege' 
the  appearance  of  siding  with  either  party  in  these  un- 
happy disputes.  They  had  kept  faith  with  their  temporal 
sovereign  without  pledging  themselves  to  the  propriety 
or  lawfulness  of  his  acts;  nor  were  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  blind  to  the  many  vices  both  in  the  doctrine  and 
the  practice  of  the  Gregorian  fanatics.  They  had  never- 
theless discountenanced  the  schisms  of  Cadalo  andWibert, 
and  had  given  canonical  obedience  to  popes  Gregory,  Vic- 
tor, and  Urban : but  they  had  declined  to  sacrifice  their 

1 Annal.  Leodiens . an,  1102;  Pertz,  iv.  p.  29.  Udalr . Cod.  Epist.,  ap.  Ec- 
cardf  ubi  sup. 
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honour  and  their  oaths,-  or  to  dip  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  pope’s  enemies ; and  for  this  pope  Pascal 
condemned  them  as  heretics,  and  ordered  them  for  im- 
mediate execution. 

The  enlightened  and  heart-stirring  remonstrance  in- 
Remon  dited  on  behalf  of  his  brethren  by  the  eloquent 
strancT’of  Siegebert  against  this  impious  decree,  denies  to 

GemMours f au^or  claim  or  title  to  be  the  u father 

ours,  of  jjj8  cjjUrc}j  and  people he  denounces  the 

instrumentality  of  carnal  weapons  as  an  outrage  upon 
the  sacerdotal  character,  and  a breach  of  the  plain  com- 
mands of  God.  “ Can  any  one,”  he  exclaims,  “ by  such 
means  as  these,  expect  to  arrive  at  the  ( heavenly  Jeru- 
salem’ ? It  may  be,  indeed,  that  by  agents  like  those  to 
whom  the  1 father  of  Christendom’  intrusts  his  bloody 
work,  God  is  sometimes  pleased  to  punish  the  sins  of 
men;  but  are  they  therefore  entitled  to  any  reward? 
May  they  claim  any  merit?  Nay,  rather  shall  not  re- 
probation and  punishment  be  their  portion  ? Yet,  saith 
this  pope  to  his  headsman  Robert  of  Flanders,  ‘ we  ren- 
der thanks  to  your  wisdom  for  the  execution  done  on  the 
lands  of  Cambray’ ! But  what  was  this  execution  but 
the  destruction  of  the  guiltless,  the  ruin  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  unbounded  robbery  and  rapine,  the  pro- 
miscuous massacre  of  good  and  bad?  All  this  by  the 
command  of  God — by  the  hand  of  His  ministers— by 
apostolical  precept!  None  would  believe  this  except 
he  had  seen  it  under  the  hand  of  the  ‘ shepherd  of  the 
flock  of  Christ.’  ....  But  this  we  know,  that  no  pope 
hath  the  power  to  repeal  the  laws  of  God , or  to  curse 
any  Christian  man  for  obeying  the  Gospel  commandment 
to  ‘ honour  the  king,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  powers 
that  be.’  Neither  can  any  pope  absolve  us  from  owr 
oaths , nor  devote  us  to  destruction  for  observing  them. 
We  are,  forsooth,  accused  of  simony;  but  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  charge  is  a fiction : our  real  offence  is, 
that  we  are  determined  to  be  guided  by  Scripture,  and 
to  abide  by  the  ancient  usages  of  our  church.  Therefore 
we  pay  no  regard  to  those  vagrant  legates  a latere  of  his, 
who,  going  forth  from  Rome,  run  up  and  down,  filling 
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their  pockets  with  ill-gotten  pelf  , exhorting  to  bloodshed, 
and  plundering  the  church  of  God!  ....  Hitherto  we 
believed  ourselves  safe  under  the  wing  of  apostles,  evan- 

f elists,  and  prophets ; but  this  letter  throws  us  off  our 
alance ; we  know  not  what  to  say,  or  how  to  answer. 
For,  if  we  were  to  turn  over  a whole  library  of  comment- 
ary upon  holy  Scripture,  nowhere  should  we  find  a trace 
of  any  promise  of  reward  for  shedding  human  blood.” 
None  but  a Hildebrand  could  have  tacked  on  such  a 
matter  to  the  sacred  canons ; as  when  he  instructed  Ma- 
thilda to  make  war  upon  the  emperor  Henry.  Whence, 
then,  this  new  authority  to  grant  remission  of  sins  with- 
out confession  or  penance  ? Whence  this  novel  preten- 
sion to  hold  out  encouragement  and  reward  for  the  repe- 
tition of  the  foulest  of  sins?  See  what  a door  is  here 
opened  for  the  admission  of  evil  in  all  its  malignity  1 
May  the  Lord  deliver  thee,  0 our  mother,  from  such  a 
calamity  as  this ! May  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  now 
and  ever  the  only  door ; He  the  only  doorkeeper  of  His 
kingdom ! May  He  deliver  thee  and  thy  chief  pastor 
from  those  who  are  the  seducers  of  God’s  people,  .... 
who,  while  they  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace,  proclaim 
war  against  all,  and  hallow  the  shedders  of  the  blood  of 
all  who  will  not  echo  their  song.”“ 

Unhappily,  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  for  such 
menasSiegebertof  Gemblours;  and  if  the  church  Reforms  of 
for  which  he  spoke  so  boldly  and  so  well  had  Henry  rv., 
not  had  arms  of  a different  temper  for  her  de-  qnent°dis- 
fence,  the  threats  of  the  papal  cut-throat  would  content- 
have  been  too  surely  verified.  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
position  of  Henry  in  Germany  had  become  irksome  and 
perplexing.  The  pope  and  his  party  were  fully  alive  to 
the  danger  proceeding  from  that  quiescence  which  was 
gradually  creeping  over  the  public  mind  by  the  reaction 
of  the  stormy  passions  which  had  for  so  long  a time 
agitated  society.  They  perceived  that  a few  years  of 
undisturbed  pursuit  of  the  salutary  measures  inaugurated 
by  Henry  would  place  his  popularity  upon  a foundation 

m A hazardous  proposition.  Epist.  no.  234,  ap.  Ekkehard,  Corp. 

n See  the  original,  ap.  Udalric . Cod.  Histor.  L p.  238. 
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it  might  be  difficult  to  shake.  True  it  was,  he  had 
succeeded  in  checking  the  extortions  of  the  officers  of  the 
crown ; he  had  brought  his  dukes,  earls,  military  go- 
vernors, but  more  especially  the  rapacious  advocates  or 
patrons  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations,  within  the  reach 
of  the  law  ; he  had  introduced  regulations  for  improving 
the  administration  of  justice;  the  commonalty  were  learn- 
ing to  look  up  to  him  for  relief  from  some  of  the  worst 
evils  of  feudal  oppression ; and  the  merchant  and  mechanic 
anticipated  a new  era  of  safety  and  prosperity.  But  the 
measures  which  brought  peace  to  the  doors  of  the  peasant, 
the  burgess,  and  the  trader,  were  a sore  grievance  to 
that  whole  class  with  whom  the  military  power  of  the 
country  rested.  By  this  time  that  class  had  become  so 
inured  to  a life  of  rapine  and  extortion,  that  any  attempt 
to  withdraw  their  victims  from  their  grasp  passed  for  an 
unpardonable  invasion  of  their  rights.  They  accused  the 
emperor  of  a contempt  of  his  hereditary  counsellors;  he 
had  conspired,  they  said,  with  the  vulgar  herd  of  citizens 
and  serfs  against  the  peers  of  his  realm.  What  though  the 
commonwealth  was  reviving,  and  the  industrious  classes 
beginning  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour ; the  noble 
baron  had  been  gradually  reduced  to  wear  more  scurvy 
apparel,  to  eat  coarser  food,  or  even  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
hunger ; his  armour  was  rusting  on  the  walls,  his  gar- 
ments were  waxing  shabby ; his  gay  retinue  had  disap- 
peared : it  was  manifest  that  a few  years  of  such  fatal 
tranquillity  must  reduce  him  to  a level  with  his  own  serfs.0 

There  was  the  same  character  of  heedless  impetuosity 
Complaints  of  in  the  virtues  as  in  the  vices  of  this  unfortunate 
the  nobles,  monarch*  It  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
had  pursued  his  projects  of  reform  with  little  regard  to 
the  impediments  that  might  be  thrown  in  his  path  by  his 
lay  as  well  as  his  ghostly  enemies,  or  reflection  upon  the 
consequences  to  himself  that  might  result  from  them. 
I he  complaints  of  the  military  class  became  every  day 
louder  and  more  bitter.  Unprepared  as  yet  for  open  re- 
bellion, u they  put  on  a false  face”  of  loyalty,  and  secretly 

ris*  '•  "•  *"■ — (!su““a 
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plotted  to  undermine  his  newly-acquired  popularity  by 
covert  defamation ; by  aggravated  repetitions  of  the  ob- 
solete stories  of  bis  youthful  vices,  and  general  charges 
of  maladministration  and  neglect  of  public  duty.  In 
allusion  to  his  vigorous  and  successful  expedition  against 
the  rebel  earls  of  Flanders  and  Limburg,  they  accused  him 
of  destroying  the  cities  and  towns  of  his  subjects,  and  of 
conciliating  the  rabble  by  a systematic  impoverishment  of 
his  princes  and  lieges.p  His  conscientious  enforcement  of 
the  u truce  of  God”  gave  infinite  offence  to  the  numbers 
who  lived  by  plunder ; and  their  resiafcmce  but  too  fre- 
quently baffled  his  power,  and  exasperated  the  passions  of 
the  delinquents  themselves. 

Though  the  emperor’s  mind  rarely  showed  itself  cap- 
able of  grasping  more  than  one  object  at  a time,  _ 

. Si  t*  i J 1 The  emperor 

yet  amid  all  his  popular  reforms  we  cannot  excommuni- 
suppose  him  to  have  been  quite  blind  to  theca^c^f°P® 
dangers  which  surrounded  him.  The  ephemeral 
pope  Sylvester  IY.  had  disappeared  noiselessly  from  the 
stage.q  In  Italy,  pope  Pascal  reigned  without  a balance 
or  a rival.  -In  Germany,  Henry  was  assailed  with  im- 
portunities to  resume  negotiation  with  Home ; and  it  be- 
came obvious  that,  at  whatever  risk,  some  steps  must  be 
taken  to  content  the  complainants.  He  had  yielded  some- 
thing to  the  prejudices  of  the  papal  party  by  permitting 
his  bishops  to  apply  for  the  papal  confirmation  of  their 
appointments  ;r  and  had  thought  proper  to  evince  a desire 
for  religious  peace  by  publishing  his  intention  to  proceed 
to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  there  holding  a great  council 
for  the  impartial  examination  and  reconciliation  of  all 
differences  and  mutual  causes  of  alienation  between  him- 
self and  the  holy  see.5  The  pope  was,  however,  not 
disposed  to  afford  his  opponent  any  facility  for  the  pro- 
posed visit.  He  knew  that  the  road  into  Italy  was 
barred  by  the  forces  of  the  countess  Mathilda,  and  that, 
from  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed,  Henry  would  be 

p Annal.  Hildesk,  an.  1 103,  ap.  Pertz,  Udalric.  Cod.  Epist.  ubi  sup.  no.  227, 
iii.  p.  107.  p.  231. 

« JDodechin.  an.  1099,  ap.  Pistor.  i.  p.  • Ekkehard,  Chron.  an.  1102,  ubi  sup. 
664.  p.  223. 

r As  in  the  case  of  Otto  of  Bamberg, 
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unable  to  give  the  promised  attendance.  But  the  notifi- 
cation afforded  pope  Pascal  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
the  supposed  duplicity  of  the  emperor,  and  of  imputing'  to 
him  a fraudulent  attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his 
judges ; for  in  that  light  he  wished  it  to  he  understood 
that  the  proposed  assembly  was  regarded  by  the  ex-king 
of  Germany  and  his  accomplices.  Shortly  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  emperor's  notice,  a numerous  synod  was 
assembled  at  Rome/  The  failure  of  Henry  to  appear 
before  his  self-constituted  judges  was  construed  as  a 
criminal  breach  4f£his  engagement.  Upon  this  ground, 
as  well  as  upon  the  (probably  unfounded)  imputation  of 
having  participated  in  the  intrusion  or  the  anti-pope 
Sylvester,  with  numberless  other  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors— more  especially  his  repeated  excommunica- 
tions by  the  holy  popes  Gregory  and  Urban-^he  was 
now  finally  and  irretrievably  consigned  to  the  pains  of 
the  perpetual  anathema  both  here  and  hereafter.11  The 
council  at  the  same  time  took  under  consideration  that 
Decree  dangerous  quiescence  of  the  public  conscience 
agamst  m-  which  had  so  seriously  alarmed  the  pontifical 
i erentism.  ^ ^ ^ All  persons  who  should  thereafter  desire 
reconciliation  with  the  church  were  to  be  required  to 
anathematise  all  heresy,  more  particularly  that  deadliest 
of  heresies  which  taught  that  the  anathema  of  the  church 
might  be  evaded  or  set  at  naught , or  her  binding  power 
be  disregarded ; and  they  were  to  swear  unconditional 
obedience  to  pope  Pascal  and  his  successors/ 

The  indefatigable  industry  of  the  pontiff  and  his 
Position  of  ^en(^8  Germany  had  by  this  time  succeeded 
Henry,  and  in  bringing  all  the  machinery  for  the  ruin  of 
fntrigue!1  ^eir  enemy  into  tolerable  working  order.  The 
mental  resources  of  one  man  were  probably  in- 
capable of  encountering  successfully  so  many  elements  of 
mischief  as  were  now  brought  together  against  the  em- 
peror. His  general  policy  was  at  this  moment  ill  adapted 


'The  notice  expired  on  the  Is 

i } l°?vaild  synod  was  held 
the  loth  March  in  that  year. 

0 Ekkehard.  Chron  an.  1102,  ubi  e 
pp.  223,  224.  Conf.  Pagi9  Crit.  ad  eu 


ann.  p,  140. 

v Hard.  Cone.  vi.  pp.  1861-1864; 
Ekkehard.  Chron.  ubi  sup.;  Dodechm. 
ubi  sup.  ap.  Pistor . i.  p.  664. 
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to  prop  up  his  reputation  as  a ruler  of  men.w  But  while 
he  Kept  a single  engrossing  object  in  view,  his  eyes  were 
often  closed  against  the  obstacles  and  dangers  which  at- 
tended this  position.  Thus  the  intrigues  of  the  papal 
legates,  the  revival  of  the  foul  charges  which  encumbered 
his  past  life,  the  hostility  of  the  great  body  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  the  ominous  insolence  of  the  pope — all  these 
menacing  circumstances  made  little  impression  upon  him 
as  long  as  he  could  bask  in  the  applause  of  the  admiring 
multitude.  Driven  as  he  was  into  the  arms  of  the  com- 


monalty by  the  scarcely  dissembled  disaffection  of  the  su- 
perior orders,  he  had  bent  all  his  energies  upon  those  re- 
forms which  might,  he  thought,  best  tend  to  secure  him 
a refuge  in  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  mass  of  his 
subjects.  But  he  had  built  his  house  upon  the  sand.  In 
the  elements  of  his  popularity  there  was  neither  substance 
nor  cohesion  capable  of  balancing  the  organised  tyranny 
of  feudalism ; and  the  love  of  his  people  was  one  danger 
more  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  perils  which  surrounded 
him.  Gebhard,  the  legate  of  pope  Pascal  in  Germany, 
stimulated  the  prevailing  discontents  by  alternate  coax- 
ings and  threatenings,  as  well  as  by  frequent  messages 
and  addresses ; and  this,  with  such  still  and  secrecy,  that 
the  emperor  obtained  no  information  of  the  intrigue  till  it 
was  ripe  for  execution.  The  hopes  of  the  conspirators, 
indeed,  rested  upon  producing  a general  persuasion  on  the 
mind  of  the  feudal  constituency  that  the  popular  measures 
of  the  emperor  were  in  reality  only  a mask  to  cover 
a treacherous  plot,  in  alliance  with  burghers,  hucksters, 
the  rabble  of  the  towns  and  villain  populace,  to  impoverish 
and  ruin  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  realm/ 

But  it  was  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  conspirators 
to  precipitate  an  outbreak.  Sacerdotal  plotters  popular  ex- 
are  habitually  patient.  The  diapter  of  ac-  •ces8re08’e^°?r 
cidents,  when  duly  improved,  is  an  excellent  mthe°con-* y 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a vigilant  and  saga-  sPirators* 
cious  enemy.  Henry  IY.  was  a child  in  the  manage- 


* He  had  offended  his  hitherto  steady  Cosmos  Pragens.  an.  1101,  ap.  Pertz . 
allies  the  Bohemians  by  his  vacillating  * Vit.  Hen.  IV.  ap.  Ludep,  and  Sten- 
policy  in  reference  to  the  rival  claim-  zel.  ubi  sup. 
ants  of  that  important  dependency.  See 
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ment  of  great  national  interests  and  prejudices.  His 
adversaries  were  scarcely  ever  at  fault  in  anticipating 
errors  that  must,  with  their  aid,  defeat  his  best  inten- 
tions, and  enable  them  to  array  against  him  a mass  of 
obloquy  fatal  to  his  character  and  credit  in  the  world. 
The  effect  of  the  late  liberal  measures  had  been,  in  some 
instances,  to  stimulate  the  indignation  of  the  suffering 
classes  against  their  oppressors,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  take  personal  vengeance  upon  their  tyrants.7  Every 
incident  of  this  kind  was  added  to  the  list  of  proofs  of 
the  revolutionary  intentions  of  the  emperor.  The  severe 
measures  he  had  adopted  against  the  tyrannies  and  pecu- 
lations of  the  lay  advocates  of  monastic  and  ecclesiastical 
bodies*  had  given  mortal  offence  to  many  greater  and 
lesser  barons  who  had  hitherto  participated  in  the  plun- 
der of  church-lands.  With  that  exuberance  of  insubor- 
dination, inconceivable  in  any  other  state  of  society, 
Murder  of  earl  Sigehard,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
earl  Sigehard.  these  “ Schutzvogte,”  or  advocates,  boldly  rode 
into  Ratisbon,  where  Henry  held  his  court,  at  the  head 
of  a numerous  escort,  and  for  a time  hade  defiance  to 
the  sovereign.  Thither  he  was  pursued  by  many  of  the 
sufferers  by  his  tyranny,  clamorously  craving  justice  at 
the  hands  of  the  monarch.  Henry  temporised ; Sigehard 
was  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  the  citizens  of  Ratisbon, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  petitioners  from  the  country, 
suddenly  attacked  the  house  in  which  their  enemy  had 
barricaded  himself,  dragged  their  victim  into  the  public 
place,  and,  allowing  only  a few  minutes  for  confession 
and  viaticum,  struck  his  head  from  his  shoulders.4 

The  murder  of  Sigehard,  and  others  of  a similar 
Henry’s  character  which  occurred  about  the  same  time,* 
projected  were  all  laid  at  the  door  of  the  emperor;  this 
crusade;  jag^.  un(jer  circumstances  which  might  impart 


y Ekkeh,  ChroD.  ubi  sup.  p.  225. 

1 As  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
so-called  “ Advocatio,”  see  Eichhorn, 
Deutsch.  Staats-  u.  Rechtsalterthiimer, 
§ 343,  vol.  ii.  p.  485.  Conf.  Ducange , 
Gloss,  sub.  voce  “ Advocatio.” 

* Ekkehard*  ubi  sup.  p.  225 ; Annal. 
Hildesh.  an.  1 104,  ibid.  in.  p.  107. 


b Thus  about  the  year  1102  the  pea- 
santry of  Friesland,  maddened  by  the 
tyranny  of  their  earl  Henry,  had  risen 
upon  and  slain  him.  Again,  in  1103, 
his  brother  earl  Cuno,  though  a person 
of  a gentle  and  humane  disposition,  had 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  obscure  assas- 
sin. Ekkehard,  as  above. 
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a shade  of  probability  to  the  charge.  He  might,  it  was 
said,  have  prevented  the  crime,  had  he  been  so  disposed. 
The  relatives  of  Sigehard,  and  others  who  had  grievances 
similar  to  those  for  the  redress  of  which  he  had  sacrificed 
his  life,  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Henry  was 
the  secret  instigator  of  the  murder.0  But  every  act  of 
the  emperor,  whether  in  his  public  or  domestic  character, 
was  open  to  the  most  inveterate  misconstruction.  At 
the  Christmas  of  the  year  1103  he  had — with  what  view 
it  is  perhaps  not  very  difficult  to  imagine — announced 
his  intention  to  commit  the  reins  of  government  to  his 
son  king  Henry,  and  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre  for  the 
remission  of  his  sins.  If  intended  to  divert  attention 
from  existing  discontents,  the  proclamation  for  the  mo- 
ment answered  the  purpose.  The  conspirators  were  not 
a little  alarmed  at  the  alacrity  with  which  a large  num- 
ber of  the  nobility  prepared  to  follow  their  sovereign 
upon  the  holy  expedition.  The  assembled  notables  of 
the  empire  cheerfully  engaged  to  prolong  and  strictly 
maintain  the  “ truce  of  God”  for  a period  of  four  years, 
the  emperor  engaging  meanwhile  to  spare  no  effort  in  re- 
establishing concord  between  the  empire  and  the  church. 
Henry,  however,  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  de- 
parture of  the  expedition  must  depend  upon  his  success 
in  this  respect.  The  alarm  of  the  papal  party  subsided : 
it  was  clearly  foreseen  that  a considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  the  requisite  preparations  could  how  tTeated 
be  completed : it  was,  moreover,  manifestly  in  by  the  papal 
their  power  to  protract  the  period  of  reconcili-  party' 
ation  to  any  length  it  might  please  them : Henry  had 
named  no  day,  nor  taken  any  definite  measures  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  vow : all  was  vague  and  ambi- 
guous in  the  whole  project.  How  it  could  have  been 
otherwise  at  that  stage  of  the  affair,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive ; but  appearances  were  as  they  represented  them ; 
and  this  was  enough  to  give  a colour  to  their  inculpa- 
tions. The  whole  proposal,  they  said,  was  a manifest 
deception : it  never  had  been  the  emperor’s  intention  to 

c Conf.  Stenzel , i.  p.  583,  note  (8).  the  murder  would  have  answered  to  the 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  purpose  emperor. 
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do  more  than  amuse  the  people  by  empty  promises,  with 
a view  to  detain  them  at  home  in  idleness,  to  ruin  their 
fortunes  by  useless  expense,  and  in  the  end  to  render 
himself  independent  of  their  constitutional  control.11 

By  this  time  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  were  ap- 
SeductionofPr0aching'  to  maturity.  All  that  was  wanted 

the  young  was  a fit  and  proper  instrument  to  head  the 
king  Henry.  movement  an(j  t0  gjve  the  required  impetus. 
And  for  this  purpose  effectual  steps  had  been  for  some 
time  in  preparation.  The  young  king  Henry  was  un- 
endowed by  nature  with  any  strong  moral  instincts.  To 
this  son,  now  the  last  male  scion  of  his  house,  the  em- 
peror was  fondly  attached ; but,  in  that  heedless  spirit 
of  indulgence  which  had  so  seriously  impaired  his  own 
character  and  conduct  in  life,  he  had  exposed  him  to  the 
seductions  of  the  flatterers  and  sycophants  of  the  court. 
He  had  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  utmost  freedom  of 
intercourse  with  the  junior  members  of  those  noble  fami- 
lies whose  disaffection  was  hardly  a secret  from  any  but 
himself.  Instructed  by  their  elders,  these  noble  youths 
easily  succeeded  in  alienating  him  from  his  father ; they 
involved  him  in  licentious  pleasures,  and  at  length  esta- 
blished that  companionship  of  vicious  indulgences  which 
rendered  the  task  of  suggesting  the  last  crime  to  the 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  youth  of  easy  accomplish- 
ment. The  flagitious  thought  once  entertained,  all  that 
remained  was  to  release  his  facile  conscience  from  any 
scruples  his  coronation  oath  might  still  whisper  in  his 
ear.  But  in  this  there  was  little  difficulty.  K Had  not,” 
the  seducer  urged,  u the  church  long  since  rejected  and 
condemned  his  reprobate  parent?  Had  not  the  mag- 
nates of  the  empire  in  their  hearts  repudiated  him  ? He 
(the  king)  was  not  bound  to  observe  the  oath  he  had 
ignorantly  and  incautiously  sworn ; nay,  it  was  by  boldly 
breaking  with  the  excommunicated  heretic  that  fie  would 
take  the  surest  means  of  sanctifying  his  own  cause.”* 

Fortified  by  these  assurances,  the  prince  entered 

d Ekkehard . Chron.  an.  1 103,  ubi  sup.  si  juramentum  excommunicato  juratum 
P*  225;  Annal.  ffildesh.  ad  eund.  ann.  irritum  faceret.”  Vit.  Hen.  IV.  ap. 
ubi  sup.  p.  107.  Stenzel  ii.  p.  588. 

e lmmo  turn  demum  se  sanctificasse 
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eagerly  into  the  parricidal  plot.  Taking  ad-  pascal  ad- 
vantage of  an  expedition  of  the  emperor  for8°,TesHenry 
the  suppression  or  certain  disturbances  m from  his 
Saxony,  he  secretly  quitted  the  host,  and  oath»&c- 
joined  the  friends  of  the  murdered  earl  Sigehard.  He 
was  welcomed  as  the  avenger  of  blood,  the  champion  of 
aristocratic  rights,  the  hope  and  trust  of  the  noble  ex- 
tortioner, the  golden-spurred  robber.  To  the  frequent 
messages  and  remonstrances  of  his  distressed  father  he 
replied  with  cold  contempt,  and  dismissed  the  bearers 
with  the  intimation,  that  he  could  hold  no  communica- 
tion with  one  who  still  laboured  under  the  curse  of  the 
church/  Upon  this  point  the  prince,  or  his  ghostly  ad- 
visers, had  taken  care  to  procure  ample  assurance.  As 
early  as  the  Christmas  of  the  year  1104,  a secret  mission 
to  Rome  brought  back  the  reply  of  the  pope  to  the  in- 
quiry, whether,  notwithstanding  his  coronation-oath,  the 
young  king  might  take  upon  himself  the  government  of 
the  empire.  “ The  pontiff,”  we  are  told,  “believing  that 
the  rising  dissension  between  parent  and  child  was  of 
divine  appointment , sent  in  return  the  apostolic  benedic- 
tion, promising  him  absolution  from  the  bond  of  his  oath 
at  the  judgment  to  come,  provided  he  should  approve 
himself  a just  king  and  a righteous  defender  of  the 
church,  and  thereby  compensate  to  her  the  injuries  she 
had  sustained  from  the  crimes  of  his  father.”® 

The  young  king  hastened  to  assure  the  pope  of  his 
unconditional  obedience  to  the  papal  precepts,  convention  of 
A general  synod  of  his  party  was  convoked  atN“rd^"8en* 
Nordhausen;  and  “there,”  says  the  friendly 0f Jienry  The 
annalist,  “ he,  with  many  tears,  protested  that  y°unger- 
he  desired  not  to  usurp  ms  father’s  kingdom,  or  to  deprive 
him  of  his  throne ; but  rather  to  evince  his  commiseration 
for  that  blind  obstinacy  and  disobedience  which  had  been 
his  ruin ; declaring  at  the  same  time  that  if  he  repented, 
he  would  gladly  replace  the  government  in  his  hands,  and 
be  unto  him  as  a hired  servant.”  “ This  declaration,”  our 

f Ekkehard.  an.  1105,  ap.  Pertz , vi.  IV.  ubi  sup.  p.  585. 
pp.  226,  227;  Annal.  Hildesh . an.  1104,  e Annal.  Hildesh.  an.  1105,  ubi  sup. 
1105;  ibid.  iii.  pp.  107,  108;  Vit.  Hen.  vi.  pp.  107,  108. 
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informant  adds, cc  was  received  by  the  audience  with  tears 
of  pleasure,  and  the  loudest  applause ; the  whole  assem- 
bly joining  in  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the  parent, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  son.”  The  zeal  of  the  synod 
next  displayed  itself  in  the  formal  deposition  of  the  Hen- 
rician  prelates ; the  exhumation  of  the  bones  of  deceased 
heretics;  the  reordaining  of  those  priests  who  had  re- 
ceived their  orders  from  schismatic  bishops ; the  absolute 
exclusion  of  the  wived  clergy  from  all  divine  offices ; and 
the  deposition  and  ejection  of  those  who  had  incurred  the 
guilt  of  simony  .”h 

With  the  papal  discharge  from  every  duty  of  natural 
Treason  of  affecti°n  and  allegiance  in  his  pocket,  little  credit 
Hen^^he  is  due  to  the  young  traitor’s  protestations  of 
younger,  attachment  to  his  erring  father.  There 

can  be,  indeed,  no  doubt  that,  if  deceit  and  intrigue  should 
fail  to  deliver  his  victim  into  his  hands,  he  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  commit  the  decision  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword.  Dismissing  the  synod  of  Nordhausen,  he  set  for- 
ward in  company  with  the  Saxon  chiefs  towards  Maintz, 
where  the  emperor  at  that  moment  resided.1  He  was, 
however,  foiled  by  the  removal  of  all  the  boats  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  left.  Retracing  his  steps, 
king  Henry  laid  siege  to  and  took  the  city  of  Niirnberg. 
Some  time  was  lost  in  fruitless  negotiations ; the  emperor, 
by  a rapid  movement,  recovered  possession  of  that  im- 
portant place,  and  the  rebel  son  retreated  upon  a strong 
reinforcement  then  advancing  to  his  support.  Severa 
sanguinary  encounters  took  place  on  the  river  Regen,  no 
far  from  Ratisbon,  where  the  two  armies  stood  oppose 
to  each  other,  prepared,  as  it  seemed,  for  mortal  striie. 
But,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  one  night  both  parties 
vanished  from  each  other’s  presence  without  striking  a 
blow.  As  on  the  famous  u field  of  lies,”  where  sacerdota 
deceit  and  filial  treason  had  accomplished  the  downfall  o 
the  pious  son  of  Charlemagne/  so,  in  this  case,  the  rami- 
fications of  conspiracy  had  spread  from  the  camp  of  the 

h Ekkeh.  ubi  sup.  j Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  v.  p.  143  of  this 

1 Annal.  Hildesn . an.  1105,  ubi  sup.  work, 
p.  108. 
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confederates  to  that  of  the  emperor.  While  encamped 
over  against  each  other,  secret  communications  between 
the  chiefs  of  the  two  armies  had  ended  in  a resolution 
that  no  advantage  on  either  side  could  compensate  for 
the  miseries  to  arise  from  a continuance  of  this  fratricidal 
warfare,  and  that  the  unnatural  strife  between  father  and 
son  was  not  entitled  to  the  national  countenance  and  sup- 
port. The  duke  of  Bohemia  undertook  to  communicate 
the  common  sentiment  of  both  parties  to  the  emperor, 
and  the  latter  retreated  in  haste  to  his  prior  asylum 
within  the  friendly  walls  of  Maintz.k 

The  dispersion  of  the  contending  armies  was  probably 
due  to  a movement  of  genuine  patriotism jret  Djs 
no  event  could  have  been  more  advantageous  to  0“£etwo 
the  papal  party,  or  more  fatal  to  that  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  understood  that  the  Henrician  e s*n' 
forces  had  withdrawn  from  the  field  with  intent  to  avoid 
the  effusion  of  blood,  but  with  no  desire  to  promote  the 
views  of  the  confederates,  or  to  prejudice  the  emperor’s 
cause  further  than  to  disappoint  him  of  a possible  victory 
they  had  no  mind  he  should  purchase  at  their  expense. 
They  were  not  disposed  to  deliver  the  sovereign  a prisoner 
into  the  hands  of  his  son ; and  that  son  himself  was  for 
a time  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  holding  so  sinister 
a pledge.  But  the  triumph  of  the  papal  party  was 
brought  as  near  as  possible  to  completion : the  Henrician 
prelates  were  dispossessed,  and  their  own  friends  restored : 
the  papal  ban  was  no  longer  the  a brutum  fulmen”  so 
feelingly  lamented  by  pope  Pascal:  facts  enough  there 
were  to  appeal  to,  to  confound  “ the  enemies  of  Congequences 
God  and  His  church,”  and  to  strengthen  the  of  the  disper- 
impression  that  the  “judgment  of  God”  had  810n- 
gone  forth  on  behalf  of  His  flock  and  their  shepherd.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  some  impression  of  thip  kind  may 
have  found  a place  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor  himself. 
Few  men  are  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the  ordinary 
modes  of  contemplating  the  events  of  life  common  to  their 

k Ekkeh.  Chron.  an.  1 105,  ap.  Pertz,  slaughter  committed  at  Hohenberg 
vi.  p.  228.  • might  be  in  the  recollection  of  many. 

1 The  remorse  engendered  by  the  Conf.  Book  X.  e.  vii.  p.  349. 
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day  and  generation.  Henry  IV.  had,  at  this  crisis  of 
his  affairs,  entered  his  fifty-fifth  year.  But  his  constitu- 
tion, both  of  mind  and  body,  was  broken  down  by  the 
exhausting  activity  of  a life  of  toil  and  disappointment, 
and  latterly  by  the  anguish  of  wounded  affections.  His 
actual  condition,  therefore,  opened  tc  his  pontifical  ad- 
versaries a prospect  of  driving  him  to  that  moral  and 
political  suicide  which  they  regarded  as  the  appropriate 
doom  of  the  heretic  and  the  blasphemer,  and  of  basing 
the  power  of  their  chief  upon  the  spiritual  prostration 
and  the  temporal  degradation  of  their  victim.  Such  an 
example  exhibited  in  the  person  of  the  first  monarch  of 
Christendom  was  an  object  worthy  of  the  utmost  efforts 
of  their  skill — a rich  compensation  for  any  sacrifice  of 
truth,  justice,  or  religion.  At  the  moment  the  peculiar 
dangers  of  this  rude  experiment  upon  the  “ corpus  vile” 
of  the  lay  estate  had  not  crossed  their  minds ; ffor  was  it 
likely  to  occur  to  them  till  they  perceived  that  the  pupil 
they  had  trained  to  their  purpose  already  surpassed  his 
instructors  in  the  craft  and  readiness  of  the  execu- 
tion. 

We  spare  our  reader  the  dreary  narrative  of  the 
treacher}'  and  intrigues  by  which  the  harassed  and  dis- 
pirited prince  was  lured  into  the  toils  of  his  enemies.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  character  of 
pontifical  management  at  this  stage  of  papal  history,  to 
notice  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  tragedy  which 
speedily  brought  its  victim  to  the  grave,  and  placed  upon 
the  throne  of  Germany  one  who,  as  they  soon  discovered 
to  their  dismay,  had  not  failed  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of 
his  sacerdotal  instructors. 

The  dispersion  of  the  armies  on  the  Regen  had  not 
Betrayal  of  left  the  emperor  so  wholly  destitute  of  resources 
tb6  JKT  as  P^ace  him  in  a more  forlorn  position  than 
y 0 ’ that  in  which  he  had  found  himself  prior  to  his 
adventurous  journey  into  Italy  in  the  terrible  winter  of 
the  year  1077.  He  was  still  surrounded  by  a faithful 
band  of  personal  friends  and  clients,  and  supported  by 
the  attachment  of  his  people.  . But  at  this  juncture  his 
mental  resources  suddenly  deserted  him ; his  faculties 
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were  benumbed  by  adversity  and  bodily  infirmity:  his 
spirit  was  too  deeply  wounded  by  the  perfidy  of  an  only 
son  to  recover  that  elasticity  which  had  supported  him 
through  the  sea  of  troubles  which  had  so  often  threatened 
to  engulf  him  during  his  stormy  voyage  of  life.  Among 
the  many  vices  and  errors  of  his  past  life  treachery  had 
never  found  a place ; nor  could  he  now  bring  himself  to 
believe  it  to  exist  in  so  perfect  a measure  in  the  heart  of 

k-ik  w w“om  he  had  loyed  and  cherished  from  his 
birth,  -forgetful  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Regen,  Henry 
P himself  to  be  enticed  into  a personal  interview 

with  his  son,  at  which  no  pains  was  spared  by  the  amiable 
youth  to  persuade  his  father  of  the  sincerity  of  his  desire 
for  his  restoration  to  favour,  and  his  disinterested  anxiety 
o work  with  him  for  the  peace  of  church  and  empire. 
Ihe  emperor  listened  to  the  flattering  prospect  with  eager 
creduhty.  Under  the  most  sacred  promises  of  personal 
safety,  he  was  induced  to  separate  from  his  friends,  and 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  faithless  prince.  In 
the  course  of  the  ominous  journey  from  Bingen  on  the 
Jttoine,  where  the  first  interview  took  place,  towards 
Maintz,  no  protestations  of  affectionate  attachment  were 
spared  by  the  yoiinger  Henry  to  lull  the  elder  into  false 
security,  till,  under  pretence  of  care  for  his  safety,  the  lat- 
ter was  induced  to  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  in 
the  strong  castle  ofBuckelheim,  not  far  from  Kreutznach. 
“ad scarcely  entered  the  gate  when  the  portcullis 
1 behind  him ; he  found  himself  cut  off  from  his  retinue, 
and  a close  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Gebhard  bishop  of 
®PeZ®r;  on®  of  the  bitterest  of  his  foes. 

The  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  extort  from 
their  captive  a resignation  of  the  crown,  and  a T • 
formal  surrender  0f  the  symbols  of  the  imperial  mXrn8 
dignity  into  the  hands  of  the  young  king.  To  emperor- 
e“d^is  episcopal  jailer  had,  by  way  of  penance, 
reduced  the  diet  of  his  already  exhausted  prisoner  to  a 
lnimum,  and,  m his  character  of  an  excommunicated 
e inquent,  deprived  him  of  the  consolations  of  religion 
urrng  the  Christmas  festival.  After  these  enfeebling 
exercises,  a rude  soldier,  named  Weibert,  was  introduced 
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to  his  cell,  with  a peremptory  demand  for  the  immediate 
delivery,  on  pain  of  death  without  confession  or  absolu- 
tion, of  the  crown,  the  sacred  lance,  the  cross,  and  the 
sword  of  empire.  The  demand  was  complied  with,  and 
the  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  symbols  formally  signed 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  messenger  by  the  prisoner, 
with  the  single  request  that  he  might  be  brought  before 
the  assembled  diet,  and  be  allowed  to  defend  his  life 
and  honour  as  he  best  might. 

That  assembly  then  sitting  at  Maintz  had  been  con- 
Dietof  voked  prior  to  the  emperor’s  imprisonment,  and 
burned8*1  PreParatory  to  that  event,  and  was  attended  by 
ingejheim.  the  bishops  of  Albano  and  Constance  as  the 
o?Henrativ  PaPa^  legates.  Their  first  care  was  to  rehearse 
enry  ' before  the  meeting  and  to  republish  the  several 
anathemas  issued  ag’ainst  the  emperor  by  the  present  and 
former  pontiffs.  But,  from  the  well-known  attachment  of 
the  citizens  of  Maintz  to  his  person  and  government,  it 
was  thought  dangerous  to  admit  him,  even  as  a prisoner, 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  legates  therefore  ad- 
journed the  diet  to  Ingelheim,  a village  some  miles  west 
of  Maintz,  where  they  directed  their  captive  to  be 
brought  before  them.  Under  the  persuasion  that  no- 
thing short  of  unqualified  submission  to  the  will  of  his 
captors  would  save  his  life,  he  prostrated  himself  before 
the  papal  legates : he  confessed  that  he  had  too  long 
laboured  under  the  curse  of  the  church ; that  he  had  set 
up  two  anti-popes;  that  he  had  suffered  the  affairs  of 
the  empire  to  go  to  ruin ; that  he  had  been  justly  con- 
victed of  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  every  other  offence 
his  judges  might  think  fit  to  impute,  excepting  only  the 
crime  of  idolatry.  In  so  desperate  a predicament,  he 
admitted  that  he  was  no  longer  worthy  of  crown  and 
empire,  and  resigned  both  into  the  hands  of  the  states.” 

mA  careful  examination  of  the  evi-  tion.  But  when  we  take  into  consider- 
aence  on  both  sides  can,  we  think,  leave  ation,  that  the  report  of  what  occurred 
little^  doubt  that  the  confession  and  ab-  at  Ingelheim  proceeds  from  the  pens  of 
dication  were  made  under  immediate  the  most  malignant  of  his  enemies,  we 
apprehension  of  a violent  death.  In  cannot  doubt  that  the  account  of  the 
the  Apology  which  Henry  IV.  subse-  transaction  is  in  a high  degree  over- 

quently  published,  he  neither  admits  charged.  We  borrow  our  sketch  of  the 
nor  denies  the  confession  and  abdica*  whole  affair  from  the  several  writings  of 
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Allowing  for  the  colouring  which  party  prejudice 
and  religious  rancour  may  have  imparted  Henry’s  con. 
to  the  picture  transmitted  to  us  of  this  piti-  fe38ion- 
able  scene,  our  sketch  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  we 
think,  comes  as  near  to  the  truth  as  the  conflicting  ac- 
counts will  warrant.  From  the  manifesto  of  the  em- 
peror, subsequently  published,  we  learn  that  the  legate 
plainly  informed  him  that  he  could  expect  no  mercy  but 
by  and  through  a plenary  confession  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge : that  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  legate,  and 
barely  claimed  the  common  privilege  of  a fair  trial  by 
his  peers : that  he  was  assured  by  the  legate,  in  reply, 
that  the  confession  could  be  delayed  by  no  formality — 
that  it  must  be  plenary,  immediate,  unconditional.  “ But,” 
asked  the  disconsolate  prince,  u if  I confess  all  that  is  de- 
manded of  me,  will  that  act  be  followed  by  immediate  ab- 
solution?” “ In  no  wise,”  replied  the  legate : “none  but 
the  pope  hath  power  to  absolve  so  great  an  offender : yet 
if  you  really  desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  anathema,  you 
have  only  to  hasten  to  Rome,  and  there  give  due  satis- 
faction to  him,  from  whom  alone  pardon  for  so  heinous  a 
trespasser  can  flow.” 

After  extorting  the  degrading  confession  and  abdica- 
tion, it  should  almost  seem  that  the  conspirators  Escape  of  the 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  their  captive.  At  emperor- 
all  events,  the  wardship  under  which  he  was  kept  was  of 
so  loose  a kind  as  to  make  it  not  very  difficult  to  'effect  his 
escape.  He  still  retained  some  friends  a mong  his  captors 
themselves ; others,  we  may  readily  conjecture,  could  not 
witness  the  insolent  treatment  of  the  chief  of  the  empire 
by  the  agents  of  a foreign  power  with  indifference : these 
persons,  no  doubt,  shared  in  the  emperor’s  apprehensions 
of  danger  to  his  life : immediate  steps  for  his  rescue  were 
adopted;  and  Henry  was  enabled  to  evade  his  guards, 
and  to  find  refuge  within  the  friendly  walls  of  Cologne ; 

Ekkehard  (Chron.  Univ.  ap.  Pert *,  vi.  Epistle  of  Henry  to  k.  Philip  of  France 
pp.  230, 231) ; and  the  Annates  Hildeskei - (ap.  Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  Med.  ii. 
menses  (an.  1104,  1105,  1106,  ibid.  iiL  p.  222);  Epistle  of  Hen.  IV.  to  the  ab- 
pp.  109-111).  On  the  Henrician  side  we  Dot  of  Cluny  (ap.  D’Achery,  Spicileg. 
have  consulted  Vita  Hen.  IV.  (ap.  Urs-  iii.  p.  441);  Siegebert  of  Gemblours,  an. 
titium,  Ss.  Rr.  Germ.  p.  396);  the  1105,1106  (ap. Peris,  vi.  p.  369  etsqq.). 
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whence,  after  a short  rest,  he  removed  to  Li%e,  under 
the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  that  city,  and  of  his  steady 
friend  Henry  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine. 

The  sacerdotal  conspirators  and  their  friends  were 

and'bigotry  ?ot  5’'®*%  disturbed  by  the  evasion  of  Henry, 
of  the  L*  fhe  full  persuasion  of  the  completeness  of 
papists,  their  victory,  they  sat  down  to  compute  their 
gams.  After  the  abdication  of  Henry  the  elder.”  says 
e monk  of  Aurach,  u the  diet  despatched  a solemn  em- 
assy  to  itome,  with  full  instructions  to  take  the  pope’s 
commands  as  to  the  steps  necessary  for  the  correction  of 
he  inveterate  evils  which  afflicted  the  church  of  Germany, 
and,  to  that  end,  to  move  him  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  by 
is  presence  to  give  countenance  and  direction  to  the 
IUe^S^reS  ^vants  • and  of  a truth,  the  sun  of 

orthodoxy,  for  so  many  years  overclouded  in  this  our 
atmosphere,  had  begun  to  shine  out  more  fully  and 
c early.  Following*  fast  upon  conviction,  an  enlarge- 
an(l  purification  of  our  church  had  been  accom- 
plished : the  mere  savour  of  false  doctrine  was  spewed 
out  oi  the  mouth  of  men : the  Wibertine  and  Henrician 
eresiesn  were  effectually  condemned  and  repudiated  by 
e resignation  and  expulsion  of  the  heretics  themselves, 
an  the  substitution  of  Catholic  bishops  in  their  room 
' • yeaj  Gie  pious  zeal  for  the  divine  law  so  boiled  over, 
a even  the  dead  bodies  of  the  false  bishops  were  dug 
up  and  cast  out  of  the  churches,  and  those  who  had  re- 
ceived ordination  from  them  were  suspended  till  further 
V i hy  divine  dispensation,  was  the  horn 

o e holy  Roman  church  lifted  up  on  high ; and  ter- 
ror was  stricken  into  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient,  by 
causmg  the  fou!  carcass  of  the  false  pope  Wibert,  the 
nh»  aiL*  c^1.e^_Qf  the  schism,  to  be  cast  out  of  the  sepul- 
ere  ^ had  lain  for  the  last  six  years,  and  by 

aanr*i8m^  a ^ls  ac^  as  the  acts  of  a false  pretender  and 
sacrilegious  usurper.’70  r 

ex^tation  of  the  papal  party  was  premature, 
ovement  in  Germany,  they  ought  to  have  known, 

ad vo^acy^of  la i nv^sti t n ’ and  fche  ° Ekkeh'  Chron-  Univ*  an-  1106» ubi 

j umre.  sup.  p 233. 
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was  far  more  of  a political  than  a religious 
character.  The  majority  of  the  estates,  with  the  prospect*  of 
young  king  Henry  at  their  head,  cared  little the  emPeror- 
for  the  papal  interests,  any  further  than  as  they  fell  in 
with  their  own.  A spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  was 
still  alive,  incapable  of  submission  to  the  benumbing 
pressure  of  religious  despotism.  The  narrative  of  his 
sufferings,  which  the  emperor  had  taken  care  to  circu- 
late in  multiplied  copies  throughout  Christendom,  did 
him  good  service.p  The  sneers  of  the  monks,  and  the 
maledictions  of  their  masters,  were  drowned  by  a sense 
of  the  enormous  guile  and  treachery  by  which  the  friend 
and  father  of  the  people  had  been  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Under  the  influence  of  duke 
Henry  of  Lorraine,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
an  army  capable  at  least  of  holding  its  ground,  and  well 
disposed  to  strike  a blow  in  his  defence.  A strong  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  hostile  forces,  under  the  command 
of  king  Henry  the  younger,  sustained  a bloody  defeat  at ' 
the  bridge  of  Viset  on  the  Maas;  this  mishap  Battle  and 
compelled  him  to  beat  a precipitate  retreat  to  victory  of 
the  Rhine ; and  the  vifctory  left  the  emperor  in  Viaet‘ 
unmolested  possession  of  the  Transrhenane  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  spirits  of  his  party  rose ; victory  had  once 
more  waited  upon  his  standard,  and  hope  once  more 
cheered  his  fainting  heart.  Relieved  from  the  presence 
of  his  persecutors,  he  revisited  his  faithful  city  of  Cologne. 
To  a man  the  citizens  swore  to  avenge  him  of  his  enemies, 
and  to  shed  their  blood  to  the  last  drop  in  his  defence. 
In  proof  of  their  zealous  attachment,  they  wrought  night 
and  day,  and  expended  their  substance  upon  the  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  of  their  fortifications.  These 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  King  Henry  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault  with  a numerous  army.  The 
citizens  repelled  the  storming  parties  of  the  besiegers 
with  great  loss,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a body  of . 
mercenaries  thrown  into  the  place  by  the  duke  of  Lor- 

p See  the  document  itself,  ap.  Eccard.  of  Ekkehard , ibid. 

Corp.  Hist.  &c.  ii.  p.  222,  and  the  sneers 
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raine,  compelled  the  young1  king  to  abandon  the  siege 
after  three  weeks  of  sanguinary  and  unsuccessful  as- 
saults.11 

Still  the  infatuated  sovereign  refused  to  abandon  the 
The  emperor  hope  of  a reconciliation  with  his  rebel  son  and 
TO™P°es9  of  8u°jects-  While  his  enemies  were  wasting  their 
r^oneiUa-  strength  before  the  impregnable  walls  of  Co- 
tion-  logne,  Henry  made  a last  effort  to  awaken 
feelings  of  honour  and  duty  in  the  hearts  of  the  besieging 
host.  “ Confiding,”  he  said  in  his  address,  ato  the  hon- 
our of  the  country,  pledged  to  him  by  those  in  whose 
veracity  he  had  every  reason  to  rely,  he  had  been  be- 
trayed, ill-treated,  robbed,  and  finally  deposed:  by  threats 
of  instant  death  the  insignia  of  empire  had  been  extorted 
from  his  unwilling  hand  ; and  an  abdication  from  which 
his  heart  and  conscience  revolted  had  been  drawn  from 
him  by  lawless  violence:  some  redress  for  these  injuries 
was  surely  due  to  him  : he  therefore  implored  his  lieges 
to  point  out  to  him  without  reserve  how  he  might  obtain 
justice  for  these  enormous  wrongs;  they  would  find  him 
ready  to  compensate  richly  all  who  might  have  suffered 
wrong  or  injury  at  his  hands ; he  was  prepared  to  give 
all  due  satisfaction  and  obediencd  to  the  pope,  and  to 
concur  in  any  proposals  they  might  make  for  the  good 
estate  of  church  and  empire : but  if  his  son  should  still 
persist  in  his  late  career  of  persecution  and  rebellion,— 
if  this  last  appeal  should  prove  ineffectual  to  restrain  him 
and  them  from  pursuing  the  dictates  of  that  base  am- 
bition which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  church  and  state,— 
then  he  should  put  in  his  solemn  appeal  to  the  ponhlf 
and  the  assembled  church-catholic  against  this  flagrant 
denial  of  justice.”  ...  • 

But  any  settlement  of  existing  disputes  upon  a basis 
proposed  by  Henry  by  no  means  suited  the 
proposia  papal  party.  With  the  dethroned  and  accursed' 
rejected  by  heretic  there  could  be  no  negotiation,  no  treaty. 
* t e papists.  >pjie  emperor’s  protest  was  therefore  treated  as 


1 Annal.  Hildesh.  an.  1106,  ubi  sup. 
Ekkeh . Chron.  &c.  an.  1106,  ubi  sup. 

The  whining  cant  of  these  writers 
over  the  inexplicable  obstinacy  of  the 


emperor,  and  his  undutiful  behaviour 
to  his  excellent  son,  is  inexpressibly 
disagreeable. 
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an  additional  proof  of  that  “ Protean  system  of  subter- 
fuge and  deceit”  by  which  he  had  so  often  deluded  the 
world.  The  reply,  drawn  up  by  the  archbishop  of  Mag- 
deburg in  the  name  of  the  confederates,  recited  in  exag- 
gerated terms  all  the  evils  which  his  misgovernment  had 
Drought  upon  the  empire : it  laid  to  his  sole  charge  the 
whole  mass  of  slaughters,  sacrileges,  murders,  perjuries, 
robberies,  and  burnings  which,  they  alleged,  had  trans- 
formed the  realm  into  a howling  wilderness ; which  had 
fostered  apostasy  from  the  catholic  faith,  and  reduced 
the  world  to  a state  of  pagan  darkness  : but  now  that  it 
had  pleased  the  divine  clemency  once  more  to  look  down 
upon  His  disconsolate  church,  they,  her  devout  sons,  had, 
through  the  working  of  His  spirit  within  them,  rejected 
and  degraded  the  head  and  chief  cause  of  all  these  evils ; 
they  had  deposed  Henry,  who  still  styled  himself  em- 
peror, and  elected  in  his  place  a catholic  king,  though  he 
be  of  the  seed  of  the  reprobate : yet  now  the  said  Henry 
vainly  pretendeth  that  this  his  voluntary  abdication  and 
absolute  renunciation,  witnessed  by  the  spontaneous  sur- 
render of  the  imperial  regalia  into  the  hands  of  his  son, 
was  extorted  from  him  by  violence : thus,  instead  of  ob- 
serving his  solemn  covenant  to  renounce  all  earthly  rank 
or  dignity,  and  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  the  care 
of  his  perishing  soul,  they  now  beheld  him  resorting  to 
all  his  bygone  subtleties  and  intrigues;  disseminating 
among  aliens  and  foreigners — French,  English,  Danes, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations  — drawling  complaints 
of  imaginary  wrongs,  with  the  obvious  intent  to  excite 
these  strangers  to  take  up  his  defence,  and  to  plunge 
their  swords  into  the  bosom  of  his  country : this  re- 
monstrance, therefore,  was  only  another  attempt  to  intro- 
duce discord  into  the  camp  of  the  Lord — to  disarm  the 
army  of  Christ,  and,  like  some  wild  beast,  again  to  lay 
waste  that  vineyard  of  God  now  just  beginning  to  put 
forth  leaves : thus  he  would  again  let  loose  upon  them 
that  herd  of  wolves,  those  priests  of  Belial, r which  follow 
in  his  train : again  he  would  bring  back  upon  them  the 


r The  Henrician  bishops,  to  wit 
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curse  of  the  anathema,  and  crucify  afresh  in  all  their 
hearts  that  Saviour  who  had  but  just  risen  again  in  His 
church. 

Yet  they  professed  themselves  willing,  if  such  were 
Counter-  his  wish,  to  permit  him  to  come  before  them, 
proposal,  but  only  in  the  character  of  a condemned  male- 
factor appearing  before  his  judges,  to  hear  his  offences 
rehearsed,  and  with  liberty  to  urge  what  he  might  think 
fit  in  mitigation  of  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced : and 
this,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  promptly  and  without 
delay ; lest,  in  conformity  with  his  ordinary  practice,  he 
should  take  that  occasion  to  agitate  the  country,  and 
create  fresh  disturbance  by  vexatious  controversies  and 
disputes.*  In  this  form,  if  any  inquiry  were  possible, 
it  must  have  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  course  of 
Henry’s  life ; and  the  prosecution  and  the  defence  would 
have  required  nearly  an  equal  period  of  time.  It  is  there- 
fore improbable  that  he  would  have  submitted  to  such  an 
inquest.  But  it  might  suit  his  accusers  to  misrepresent 
his  non-compliance ; and  the  mode  they  adopted  of  com- 
municating the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  probably 
insulting  intended  to  produce  the  desired  refusal.  Two 
message,  ecclesiastics  of  the  meaner  sort,  accompanied  by 
some  others  disguised  as  laymen,  were  selected  to  con- 
vey the  reply  of  the  estates  to  the  emperor’s  head-quarters. 
On  their  arrival  the  deputation  refused  to  hold  anjr  pub- 
lic communication  with  the  deposed  and  excommunicated 
prince,  and  their  letters  were  of  course  rejected  as  unau- 
thenticated documents.  The  emissaries  were  then  dis- 
missed with  the  intimation  that  thenceforward  no  nego- 
tiations would  be  entertained  with  any  but  accredited 
agents  of  a lawfully  assembled  diet  of  the  empire. 

Messages,  however,  still  continued  to  pass  between 
Death  of  the  father  and  the  son,  as  if  the  latter  desired 
Henry  iv.  ^at  the  acts  of  the  'ecclesiastical  faction  should 

• It  was  indeed  allowed  that  “ all  the  tion,  if,  as  proposed,  the  whole  courseof 
causes  of  strife  from  the  beginning  of  Henry’s  life  and  administration  shou 
the  schism  were  to  be  thoroughly  and  have  to  be  investigated.  But  it  is 
impartially  sifted;”  but  this  was  an  ob-  ly  possible  to  convey  a just  1 en- 
vious impossibility  if  the  needful  time  the  profound  hypocrisy  of  this 
for  the  inquiry  was  denied.  The  “prompt  ment  without  rehearsing  it  in  ex 
decision”  required  was  out  of  the  ques- 
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not  pass  for  his  own.  But  these  symptoms  of  approxi- 
mation led  to  no  result ; the  young  king  continued  the 
war  with  unabated  activity,  and  during  the  summer  of 
the  year  1106  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  heart  of 
the  duchy  of  Lorraine ; the  imperial  and  rebel  hosts  ap- 
proached each  other,  and  a general  action  was  impending ; 
when  movements  on  both  sides  were  suspended  by  the 
news  that  the  emperor  had  expired  suddenly  at  Li 6ge  on 
the  7th  of  August  in  the  latter  year.  The  intelligence 
spread  consternation  among  the  imperialists,  and  was  a 
source  of  boundless  exultation  to  the  insurgent  priests 
and  barons.  Not  many  hours  after  his  death,  the  impe- 
rial chamberlain  Erkenbald  arrived  in  the  young  king’s 
quarters,  bearing  the  diadem  and  the  sword — the  only 
symbols  of  his  dignity  still  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch 
— with  his  dying  orders  to  deliver  them  into  those  of  his 
successor,  accompanied  by  the  simple  request,  that  his 
son  would  extend  the  royal  pardon  to  all  those  who 
had  supported  him  in  his  adversity,  and  that  he  would 
cause  his  body  to  be  deposited  with  those  of  his  ancestors 
in  the  imperial  sepulchre  beneath  the  great  church  of 
Speyer.4 

Few  princes  have  descended  to  the  tomb  under  such 
a load  of  obloquy  as  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 

During  his  lifetime  he  was  charged  by  his  ad- moumingfor 
versaries  with  every  crime  in  the  vast  registry  death  ot 

c , . n . , » ° i . V the  emperor. 

ot  human  inhrmities,  against  many  ot  which 
his  friends — and  he  had  many  friends — have  found  it  a 
difficult  task  to  defend  him.  His  best  defence  may,  after 
all,  be  most,  successfully  sought  in  the  malignity  of  his 
enemies.  If  we  were  to  believe  one-half  of  their  inculpa- 
tions, so  worthless  a being  must  have  been  an  outlaw 
from  human  sympathy  and  society.  We  adopt,  with 
some  misgiving,  even  the  half  that  might  fairly  be  writ- 
ten to  his  account,  because  we  hardly  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  which  is  provably  false  in  the 
reports  of  his  enemies.  Yet,  branded  as  he  was  by  the 
church  with  the  mark  of  the  Beast,  and  hated  by  the  no- 


1 Anna l Hildesh.  ubi  sup. 
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bility  of  the  empire  as  a traitor  to  his  order,  he  stilj  found 
an  asylum  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  At  the  tidings  of 
his  death  their  love  overflowed  in  deep  and  bitter  lamen- 
tations. “ A gTeat  cry  was  heard  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  Li6ge ; the  court  and  the  people,  the  widows  and 
the  orphans,  the  multit  ude  of  the  poor  and  indigent  of  the 
city  and  country  flocked  to  the  obsequies  of  their  sove- 
reign,  their  friend,  their  benefactor.  With  uplifted  voices 
they  bewailed  the  loss  of  their  father ; dissolved  in  tears, 
they  kissed  the  cold  rough  hand ; they  embraced  the  in- 
animate limbs,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to 
give  place  to  the  attendants  in  waiting  to  prepare  the 
body  for  burial.  Nay,  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to 
quit  the  tomb ; but  for  many  days  relieved  each  other 
day  and  night  to  watch  and  pray  beside  the  place  where 
they  had  laid  him.”u 

At  the  news  of  these  funereal  honours  performed  to 
Burial  and  body  of  the  deceased  outcast  of  the  church, 
exhumation  the  wrath  of  the  papal  agents  at  the  court  of 
°ofHenryf  Henry  V.  boiled  over.  “ If,”  said  they,  “the 
king  permits  the  body  of  the  heretic  to  receive 
Christian  sepulture,  he  shall  surely  draw  down  upon  his 
own  head  the  curse  under  which  his  impious  parent  hath 
already  perished : therefore  let  the  accursed  remains  be 
exhumed,  and  for  the  present  deposited  in  some  unconse- 
crated spot ; then,  if  such  a proceeding  be  possible,  let  the 
pope  be  applied  to  for  a post-mortem  absolution.”  It  was, 
indeed,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  legates  and  their 
friends  that  the  papal  anathema  should  at  this  juncture 
lose  nothing  of  its  terrors,  and  that  execution  should  be 
done  to  the  letter  upon  the  body  of  the  deceased  sinner,  as 
it  had  already  been  done  upon  his  soul.  Bishop  Albert  of 
Li6ge  was  commanded  with  his  own  hand  to  disinter  the 
body  which  that  hand  had  contumaciously  consigned  to  a 
resting-place  among  the  faithful.  The  stone  sarcophagus 
containing  the  remains  was  accordingly  removed  to  an 
island  in  the  Maas  j the  usual  services  were  discontinued ; 
the  mourning  crowd  which  followed  were  chased  from 

u Vit.  Hen.  IV.  ap.  Stenzel,  L p.  606. 
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the  spot,  and  a single  chance  pilgrim  from  Palestine  per- 
mitted to  abide  near  the  spot,  reciting  psalms  and  litanies 
day  and  night  for  several  days  successively/ 

It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  the  legates  and  their 
friends  had  overshot  the  mark.  The  young  RemovaI  of 


king  could  not  be  brought  to  stomach  tamely  the  body  to 
this  spiritual  terrorism.  He  had  already  freely  Speyer- 
forgiven  and  received  his  father’s  friends  into  favour,  and 
thus  far  fulfilled  the  first  of  that  father’s  dying  requests ; 
and  he  now  resolved  to  fulfil  the  rest.  By  his  order  the 
body  was  removed  to  Speyer,  and  solemnly  deposited  in 
the  tomb  of  his  ancestors."  The  clergy,  the  citizens,  and 
the  whole  population  of  the  city — at  that  time  One  of  the 
most  considerable  in  Germany — accompanied  the  proces- 
sion to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  Henry 
himself  had  built  and  richly  endowed.  The  service  for 


the  dead  was  performed  with  every  ceremony  and  honour 
usual  on  such  occasions.  All  this  was  done  in  the  ab- 


sence of  bishop  Gebhard,  the  temporary  jailer,  and  always 
one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  late  emperor’s  persecutors. 

The  news  of  the  profanation  of  his  church  brought 
him  in  all  haste  to  Speyer : he  caused  the  body  gecond 
to  be  forthwith  exhumed,  and  conveyed  to  an  intementof 
unconsecrated  chapel  beyond  the  precinct  of  the  ‘J?®  rem“!£ 
cathedral;  and  interdicted  all  services  in  the°  enry 
church  until  it  should  have  been  duly  purified  from  the 
pollution  contracted  by  the  presence  of  the  unhallowed 
remains.  But  the  voice  of  affectionate  regret  could  not 
be  silenced  here,  as  it  had  been  at  Liege.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  in  a body  attended  the  corpse  to  it  rest- 
ing-place with  loud  lamentations  ; u for,”  said  they,  “ he 
loved  our  city  and  our  people  above  all  others.’’  For 
several  years  neither  the  menaces  of  the  priesthood  nor 
the  power  of  their  bishop  could  deter  them  from  frequent 
visits  to  the  spot  where  the  dishonoured  remains  of  their 
lost  friend  and  patron  were  deposited. 

The  fact  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  severities  of 
sacerdotal  management  had  been  carried  too  far,  and 


v Annal.  HUdesh . an.  1106,  ap.  Pertz , iii.  pp.  110,  111. 
w Sept.  3,  1106. 
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Reaction  in  that  a gradual  reaction  was  taking*  glace  in 
the  public  the  public  mind.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
mm<i  memory  of  Henry  IV.  was  cherished  by  a large 
class — a class  every  year  rising-  in  wealth  and  import- 
ance— among-  his  subjects.  The  clever  youth  now  at  the 
head  of  the  empire  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the 
inexorable  hierarchs  who  had  persecuted  his  father  to  his 
death,  and  even  in  his  grave,  might  not  be  more  manage- 
able in  his  own  hands ; and  their  broad  hints,  that  in 
their  dealings  with  him  nothing  less  than  that  subjection 
they  had  required  from  his  father  would  satisfy  them,  had 
not  been  lost  upon  him.  The  results  of  this  incipient  mis- 
understanding will  appear  in  the  following  chapter.1 


* For  these  particulars,  see  Annal. 
Rildesh.  ubi  sup.,  but  chiefly  the  work 
of  the  monk  Ekkehard  of  Aurach.  In 
this  work  we  detect  a singular  anomaly, 
illustrative  of  the  unscrupulous  charac- 
ter of  the  monastic  writers  of  the  day — 
excepting,  always,  from  this  general 
censure,  the  honest  Lambert  of  Aschaf- 
fenburg,  and  the  pious  and  learned 
monk  Siegebert  of  Gemblours.  Two  edi- 
tions of  the  work  of  Ekkehard  are  ex- 
tant. In  the  prior  edition  the  author 
writes  under  the  influence  of  the  papal 
party;  the  second  was  drawn  up  sub- 
sequently to  the  restoration  of  peace 
between  the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  the 
pope.  In  the  first  he  rakes  up  all  the 
filthy  stories  of  the  youthful  profligacy 
of  the  father  propagated  by  the  ponti- 
fical party ; in  the  second,  all  these  tales 
disappear;  the  admirable  qualities  and 
the  pious  death  of  the  late  emperor  are 
described  with  wonderful  unction;  all 
mention  of  the  exultation  of  the  papal 
party  at  his  death  is  omitted ; not  a 
word  is  said  about  the  subsequent  ex- 
humation of  the  body,  or  its  ejection 
from  the  cathedral  of  Speyer;  the  loy- 


alty of  the  people  of  Liege  is  lauded; 
he  observes  that  the  emperor  Henry, 
when  at  peace  with  the  pope,  showed  a 
pious  respect  for  the  pontiff  and  the 
Roman  clergy;  but  admits  that  when 
they  became  troublesome,  and  endea- 
voured to  humble  the  kingdom  of  Germany , 
he  was  compelled  to  oppose  them.  See 
the  two  editions  in  parallel  columns,  ap. 
Pertz , vi.  pp.  238,  239.  The  change  of 
tone  in  the  later  edition,  from  unquali- 
fied vituperation  to  almost  equally  en- 
thusiastic eulogium,  may  perhaps  be 
taken  as  a recantation  of  his  earlier 
censures;  or,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
slanders  by  which  the  papists  justified 
their  severities  had  so  lost  all  credit 
that  they  would  not  bear  repetition. 
Even  the  zealous  Dodechin , one  of  the 
bitterest  of  Henry's  detractors,  bears 
strong  testimony  to  his  generous  and 
placable  temper.  See  his  Contin.  Chron. 
Mariani  Seoti,  ubi  sup.  There  are  few 
histories  in  which  we  encounter  greater 
difficulties  in  distinguishing  the  true 
from  the  false  than  in  that  of  the  empe- 
ror Henry  IV. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SEQUEL  OP  THE  PONTIFICATE  OP  POPE  PASCAL  II. 

Donation  of  the  countess  Mathilda — Political  state  of  Rome — Disaffection  of  the 
Romans;  its  causes — Antipopes  Theoderick,  Albert,  Maginulph*— Mutual  sus- 
picions of  Pascal  and  Henry  V. — Synod  of  Guastalla — Pascal  consecrates 
bishops  without  election  or  license — Indignation  of  the  Germans — Pope  Pascal 
in  France — Rapture  between  Henry  Y.  and  pope  Pascal — Pope  Pascal  against 
investiture — Council  of  Troyes — Anarchical  state  of  Rome — Henry  V.  claims 
the  imperial  crown — Expedition  of  Henry  V.  into  Italy — his  proclamation  to 
the  Romans — Negotiation — Mutual  renunciations  proposed — Treaty  upon  the 
basis  of  these  renunciations — Crafty  policy  of  Henry  Y. — Insolence  of  pope 
Pascal — Henry’s  reception  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter — Rejection  of  the  treaty — 
Pope  Pascal  a prisoner — Henry  retreats  with  his  prisoners — Pope  Pascal  re- 
nounces the  treaty — New  treaty  of  Ponte-Mammolo — Coronation  of  Henry — 
The  Gregorians  repudiate  the  treaty  of  Ponte-Mammolo— Pascal  apologises  for 
the  treaty — Insufficiency  of  pope  Pascal’s  excuses— His  correspondence  with  the 
emperor — Synod  of  Vienne,  and  excommunication  of  the  emperor — Objection 
of  the  moderate  party  in  France — untenable — Their  remonstrance  rejected — 
Henry  V.  performs  the  obsequies  of  his  father — his  dangerous  policy — Con- 
spiracy-Outbreak of  the  conspiracy — Civil  war — Efforts  of  the  papal  party 
to  give  effect  to  their  excommunications— Albert  archbishop  of  Maintz;  his 
imprisonment,  and  release — Henry  again  in  Italy — Synod  of  Rome — Pascal 
directly  implicated  in  the  acts  of  his  legates — The  anathema  proclaimed — Do- 
mestic troubles — Pacific  dispositions — Mysterious  correspondence  between  the 
pope  and  the  emperor — The  emperor  in  Rome — His  management  of  the  Ro- 
mans— Retreat  of  the  emperor — Restoration  and  death  of  pope  Pascal. 

Though  out  of  the  precise  chronological  order,  we  must 
notice  fll  this  place  a few  particulars  requisite  to  the  better 
comprehension  of  the  papal  policy,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  holy  see,  since  the  death 
of  Gregory  VII. 

The  county,  marquisate,  or  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  an 
ancient  fief  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  domi-  Donation  0f 
niurn  supremum  of  which  was  vested  in  the  king  the  countess 
as  lord  of  the  fee,  and  was  by  feudal  law  inaliena-  at  a' 
ble  by  any  act  of  the  tenant.  By  such  act,  or  any  other  of 

vol.  rv.  R R 
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a nature  to  prejudice  the  prerogative  of  the  superior  lord, 
he  acquired  an  immediate  right  of  reentry  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  attached 
to  the  fief.  Yet  on  the  17  th  of  November  in  the  year 
1102  the  countess  Mathilda  executed  an  absolute  deed 
of  donation  of  all  her  fiefs  and  possessions  to  pope  Pascal 
for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  holy  see,  discharged 
from  all  prior  obligations  or  conditions ; so  that  thereafter 
thev  might  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  estate  oj  me 
Boman  church,  to  he  dealt  with  by  that  church  at  plea- 
sure, without  reserve  on  her  part,  or  that  of  any  one  claim- 
inq  under  or  through  her .*  It  was  by  this  tame  a well- 
understood  principle  of  pontifical  law,  that  every  acces- 
sion to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  however  acquired, 
passed  absolutely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lord  or  grantor 
into  those  of  the  pope.  It  was  an  equally  clear  provision 
of  feudal  law  that  all  such  transfers  were  in  the  nature 
of  treason,  and  operated  a forfeiture  of  the  lands  so  trans- 
ferred or  demised.  But  at  this  moment  Henry  1 V . was, 
even  if  he  had  had  notice  of  the  transaction,  in  no  condi- 
tion to  put  in  his  protest,  or  to  take  any  steps  to  resen 
the  insult  to  his  crown. 

But  no  accession  of  outward  dominion  or  influence 
Political  state  could  convert  the  city  of  Borne  into  an  endur - 
of  Borne,  ble  residence  for  the  pope.  Since  the  extinctio 
of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  neither  pope  nor  papacy  had  bee^ 
properly  domiciled  in  the  capital.  The  aut  y 
hound  other  nations  to  the  papacy  was  stifled  in  Borne 
itself  by  the  never-ending  conflicts  of  faction,  ft 

and  intrigue,  which  furnish  the  materials  of  y 

throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  “lddle,^®®\  tlie 
theory,  the  emperor  was  still  the  sovereign,  and  Borne  tb 


a See  the  document  ap.  Leibnitz , Rr. 
Brunsw.  Ss.  L pp.  687,  688.  The  con- 
veyance is  described  as  an  “ offertio 
and  “ oblatio,”  words  borrowed  from 
the  Levitical  law,  denoting  an  absolute 
appropriation  and  dedication  of  the 
thing  offered;  a gift  irrespective  of  and 
superseding  all  other  rights;  and,  like 
the  offering  on  the  altar,  in  its  nature 


unreserved  and  unconditional.  ^ ^ ^ 
moreover,  said  to  be  an  oflfen  g 
tearum”  i*.  for  and  on  behalf  ot tne 
entirety  or  totality  of  the  thing J 
TTr»rm  the  Germanic  law  on  tne  sura*** 
Sffi  Sienation 

Deutsche  Staats-  u.  Rechts-Geschicnie, 

ii.  §§  301,  365,  356,  and  364. 
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capital  of  the  empire.  A constructive  allegiance,  at  least, 
was  due  to  him,  which  might  be  claimed  as  a privilege,  or 
adopted  as  a convenient  pretence.  Though  no  de  facto 
connection  existed,  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  might  be  set  against  each  other  to  suit  a par- 
ticular purpose.  Such  a state  of  things  was  inconsistent 
with  regular  government.  The  character  of  the  consti- 
tuency of  the  republic  rendered  any  concurrence  of  the 
parts  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  almost  impossible,  ex- 
cept when  an  accidental  equipoise  of  parties,  or  a pre- 
ponderant pressure  from  without,  afforded  a breathing 
time  to  the  agitated  elements  of  government.  The  prin- 
cipal families  (capitani,  consular!,  nobili)  claimed  a cus- 
tomary right  to  the  superior  magistracies,  and  formed 
a species  of  senate,  under  the  presidency  or  control  of  the 
pope.  They  regarded  themselves  as  entitled  by  virtue 
of  their  rank  to  all  the  richer  prizes  in  the  gift  of  the 
church ; they  retained  a lively  recollection  how  that  in  by- 

f one  times  they  had  made  popes,  cardinals,  bishops ; and 
ad  monopolised  the  honours  of  church  and  state.  The 
reforms  of  Gregory  VII.  had  inspired  this  powerful  class 
with  unmitigated  disgust.  The  popes  of  the  Gregorian 
school,  dating  from  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IX.,  had 
thrown  open  the  gates  of  preferment  to  all  who  dwelt 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Foreign  ecclesiastics  flocked  to  Rome ; and 
the  encouragement  which  zeal  and  talent  in  the  service 
of  the  church  met  with,  amply  compensated  the  popes 
for  the  disfavour  of  their  native  subjects ; while  it  tended 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  which  connected  them  with  the 
great  outlying  body  of  the  Latin  clergy.  A cordon  of 
nations  was,  as  it  were,  drawn  roundthe  discontented 
native  priesthood;  and  a fulcrum  of  support  provided, 
which  the  latter  could  only  shake  by  irregular  and  dis- 
creditable  brawls,  generally  ending  in  defeat. 

Yet  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  the  nobili 
and  gentry  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  when  Disaffection 
at  variance  with  the  popes,  could  always  com-  0f  the 
mand  a formidable  party  among  the  rabble  of 
the  city,  and  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  among 
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the  urban  and  rural  clergy,  who  had  suffered  most 
severely  by  the  reforms  of  Nicolas,  Alexander,  and 
Gregory.  With  their  aid  it  was  never  very  difficult  to 
excite  the  populace  to  sedition  and  violence.  It  hap- 
pened occasionally  when  the  pontiffs,  either  by  their  own 
vigorous  policy,  or  by  the  aid  of  their  friends  abroad, 
were  in  the  ascendant,  that  they  too  came  in  for  their 
share  of  mob-favour.  In  such  cases,  as  in  most  others, 
the  game  of  seduction  and  bribery  was  earned  on  with 
equal  assiduity  on  both  sides.  When  the  pope  was  popular 
the  nobili  and  their  clerical  adherents  were  induced  to 
side  with  the  enemies  of  the  papacy  abroad,  with  a view 
to  keep  open  a prospect  of  recovering  those  sources  of 
influence,  emolument,  and  domestic  comfort,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Gregorian  reforms.  Op- 
portunities of  this  kind  were  abundantly  supplied  by  the 
rupture  between  the  empire  and  the  pontificate.  The 
nobles  looked  forward  to  the  restoration  of  their  former 
power  and  glory ; the  priesthood  to  relief  from  the  bur- 
den of  celibac}r,  and  the  recovery  of  those  profits  and 
advantages  upon  which,  till  recently,  they  had  thriven 
and  fattened.11 

The  popes  Victor,  Urban,  and  Pascal,  had  suffered 
. . much  from  this  faction.  After  the  death  of 
Theofenck,  Wibert  (Clement  III.)  in  the  year  1099,  the 
Albert,  n0bili  and  imperialist  clergy  had  elected  The- 
agmu  p . ocjerjcj^  cardinal -bishop  or  St.  Rufina,  and 
enthroned  him  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  But,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  in  attempting  to  escape  to  the  court 
of  the  emperor,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  rival,  and 
was  shut  up  in  a remote  monastery  in  Apulia.'  In  the 
year  1102,  the  same  party  started  a second  pretender  in 
the  person  of  Albert,  cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina.  This 
election  was  promoted  by  Johannes  Ocdolinus,  a leader 
of  the  imperialist  party ; the  autipope  took  refuge  from  the 
attacks  of  a pontifical  mob  in  the  church  of  St.  Marcellus ; 
but  Pascal  found  means  to  bribe  Ocdolinus  to  betray 


b Conf.  Anncdes  Romani , ap.  Periz,  v.  this  age.  9 p 

pp.  468-480  ; a valuable  contribution  to  c Ann.  Rom.  ubi  sup.  P;..477;-_- 
the  domestic  history  of  the  papacy  in  dulph.  Pisanus , ap.  Murat  m.  P-  30  • 
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his  client ; Albert  was  dragged  from  the  altar,  and  with 
every  mark  of  contumely  consigned,  like  his  predecessor, 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Within  less  than  three  years 
after  this  failure,  a third  pretender  appeared  in  the  per- 
son of  Maginulph,  cardinal-archpriest  of  the  Roman 
church.  This  pretender  proved  more  dangerous  than 
either  of  his  predecessors.  Under  the  patronage  of  Oc- 
dolinus,  he  persuaded  the  populace  that  Pascal  was  a 
simonian  heretic:  Maginulph  was  supported  by  a con- 
federacy of  the  nobili  and  consular  families  bent  on  as- 
serting their  right  to  elect  their  pontiff ; and  with  the  aid 
of  Werner,  the  imperialist  markgrave  of  Ancona,  and  a 
body  of  German  soldiers,  he  was  put  into  possession  of  the 
Lateran,  and  there  consecrated  by  the  name  of  Sylvester 
IV.  But,  instructed  by  the  fate  of  Albert,  he  soon  saw 
reason  to  suspect  his  Roman  supporters,  and  retired  with 
his  friend  Werner  to  Ancona,  where  he  lived  unmolested 
for  several  years,  pretending  to  no  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  and  contentedly  resigning  his  equi- 
vocal dignity  at  the  appearance  of  Henry  V.  in  Italy  in 
the  year  llll.d  But  tne  troubles  of  Pascal  did  not  end 
here.  He  had  still  to  maintain  a precarious  warfare 
against  Corsi,  Colonna,  Ocdolini,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  imperial  faction,  within  the  walls  of  Rome  itself. 
Stephen  Corsi  had  possessed  himself  of  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  and  from  the  sanctuary  as  his  headquarters  dis- 
tributed his  banditti  over  every  part  of  the  city,  to  the 
total  interruption  of  all  civil  occupations  and  business  of 
life.  Pascal,  indeed,  succeeded  in  dislodging  him,  though 
with  difficulty,  and  not  without  bloodshed.  But  with  all 
this,  Rome  was  an  uncomfortable  abode,  and  he  betook 
himself  to  the  protection  of  his  friend  the  countess  Ma- 
thilda, until,  by  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  he  was  called 
to  that  new  field  of  pontifical  activity  to  which  our  at- 
tention must  now  be  directed.' 


d Annal.  Rom.  ubi  sup. ; Pand.  Pisan. 
inVit.  Pascal.  IL  ubi  sup.  p.  355 ; Ekke - 
hard,  Annal.  an.  1102,  ubi  sup.  p.  224; 
Annal.  Leodiens.  ap.  Pertz , iv.  p.  29 ; 
Siegebert  Gembl.  Chron.  ibid.  vi.  p.  368. 


The  deed  by  which  Sylvester  IV.  re- 
signed the  papacy  may  be  read  in  Pertz, 
Archiv  der  Deutschen  Geschichte,  vol. 
x.  p.  464. 

e Pandtdph.  Pisan,  ubi  sup.  p.  355. 
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From  the  first  moment  of  the  accession  of  Henry  V. 

Mutual  sus- to  throne  of  Germany,  the  papal  interest  in 
picions  of  that  country  was  in  danger.  From  that  point 
yd  °f  time,  if  not  before  it,  pope  Pascal  and  king 
Henry  had  suspected  each  other.  It  is  sin- 
gular that,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated  promises  of 
general  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  no  specific 
pledge  against  the  resumption  of  investitures  had  been 
required.  No  genuine  papist  could  entertain  a doubt 
that  investiture  by  ring  and  staff— nay,  that  any  kind  of 
lay  nomination  to  spiritual  office — was  an  act  of  simony. 

Yet  it  was  open  still  to  the  imperialist  to  contend  that 
the  crime  could  not  be  construed  to  extend  beyond  the 
direct  purchase  and  sale  of  such  offices;  and  that  the 
external  act  of  induction  had  no  connection  with  the 
spiritual  graces  imparted  by  the  act  of  consecration. 

The  issue  thus  raised  was,  however,  fatal  to  any  cordial 
understanding  between  church  and  state.  The  bond 
which  at  this  moment  connected  them  was  that  of  a 
common  crime.  But  the  pontiff  had  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain. His  great  enemy  was  no  more:  “the  victory  of 
the  Lord”  was  thus  far  accomplished;  and  though  it 
were  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men  and  by  wicked  means, 
he  might  still  (more  ecclesiastico ) regard  it  as  a a pro- 
vidential dispensation,”  and  improve  it  with  a clear  con- 
science for  the  benefit  of  religion.  His  secular  sup- 
porters, meanwhile,  troubled  themselves  little  about  the 
providential  aspect  of  the  late  transactions  in  Germany, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  make  the  best  of  the 
advantages  obtained,  and  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  «f 
their  alliance  with  the  sacerdotal  instigators  of  their  1 
crime.  The  indignities  heaped  upon  the  lifeless  body  of  * 
r6?  roaster  furnished  a very  significant  indication 
°*  ™^e  treatment  the  son  would  have  to  encounter  upon 
the  first  symptom  of  uneasiness  under  the  pontifical  yoke. 
Associates  in  evil  agree  pretty  well  while  engaged  in 
deceiving  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  afterwards  hate  each 
other  the  more  cordially  in  proportion  to  the  guilt  con- 
tracted, the  success  of  the  fraud,  and  the  value  of  the 
spoil  to  be  divided. 
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Pope  Pascal  was  the  first  to  speak  out.  It  was,  in 
fact,  necessary  that  the  new  king,  and  the  lay  synod  of 
estate  in  general,  should  be  apprised  of  the  GuastaUa- 
papal  demands.  He  was  at  this  time  dwelling  in  the 
tents  of  the  countess  Mathilda.  A synod  was  accord- 
ingly summoned  to  meet  at  Guastalla,  within  her  domi- 
nions and  under  her  protection.  The  attendance  was 
numerous ; among  others,  envoys  from  Henry  V.  After 
disfranchising  ana  dismembering  the  church  of  Ravenna 
byway  of  punishment  for  participation  in  the  late  Wiber- 
tine  schism,  excommunication  was  denounced  against  all 
the  Henrician  bishops,  and  their  orders  annulled/  The 
synod  then  passed  on  to  the  principal  business  of  the 
session.  Reciting  that  “ for  a long  time  past  the  Catholic 
church  had  been  trodden  under  foot  by  wicked  men,  both 
clerks  and  laymen,  whence  manifold  schism  and  heresies 
had  sprung  up;  and  seeing  that  now,  by  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  authors  of  these  mischiefs  (Henry  IY. 
and  Clement  III.)  had  been  removed  from  the  world,”  it 
was  resolved  and  enacted  by  that  council,  in  conformity 
with  the  u constitutions  of  the  fathers,”  that  all  hind  of 
investiture  by  the  lay  hand  he  prohibited  on  pain  of 
degradation  against  the  clerk  who  shall  accept,  and 
excommunication  against  the  layman  who  shall  confer, 
such  investiture.8 

This  ordinance  alike  affected  the  interests  of  the  crown 
and  of  all  lav  patrons.  Both  kinds  of  patron-  pascal  coll- 
age, imperial  as  well  as  lay,  were  exercised  inhioshe°r^th 
the  same  form  of  homage  and  symbolical  de-  out  eWfon' 
livery  of  the  temporalities ; so  that  the  decree,  or  Ucense- 
if  successfully  carried  into  execution,  must  have  the  effect 
of  severing  the  church  from  the  state,  and  ultimately  de- 
priving the  latter  of  the  revenues  and  services  derivable 
from  a third,  or  even  a moiety,  of  the  productive  lands  of 
the  empire.  But  this  was  but  a small  instalment  of  the 
gains  the  pope  proposed  to  himself  from  his  late  victory. 
On  the  28th  of  October  he,  of  his  own  mere  motion, 

f Ekkehard,  Chron.  an.  1106,ubi  sup.  pp.  1881-1886.  This  council  was  held 
p.  240.  on  the  vi.  kaL  Nov.  (27  th  Oct.)  1106. 

* Cone.  Guastall.  ap.  Hard . Cone.  vi.  Conf.  Jaffe,  Regist.  p.  491. 
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and  without  the  king's  license  or  privity,  consecrated 
Conrad  to  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg,  and  Gebhard 
to  the  bishopric  of  Trent.  Moreover,  by  "apostolical 
authority,"  and  without  form  of  election , he  nominated 
and  inducted  several  prelates  in  the  place  of  the  ejected 
Henrician  bishops,  thus  disposing  of  some  of  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  fiefs  of  the  empire  to  his  own  friends. 
He  granted  immunities  and  exemptions  from  the  con- 
trol of  their  bishops  and  advocates  ( Schutzvogte ) to 
various  religious  houses : usurpations  not  justified  by 
any  principle  of  canon  or  civil  law,  and  operating  an 
amortisation  of  temporal  estate  equally  inconsistent  with 
the  acknowledged  rights  of  patrons  and  the  govem- 
ment.h 

The  envoys  of  king  Henry  witnessed  in  silence  these 
Tna.yn.faV'n  daring  inroads  upon  their  master’s  prerogative. 

Germans  °”Jec*  their  mission  appears  to  have  been 
ermans.  gjmpjy  £0  prefer  a humble  request  to  the  pope 

officially  to  recognise  and  confirm  the  title  of  the  king  to 
the  crown,  and  to  invite  him  to  a general  council  in  Ger- 
many,  for  the  final  adjustment  of  all  questions  which  had 
arisen  between  church  and  state  during  the  late  schism.* 
What  kind  of  settlement  might  be  expected  from  pope 
Pascal  was,  by  this  time,  tolerably  apparent.  The  report 
of  the  king’s  envoys  produced  a general  feeling  of  indig- 
nation and  resentment  for  the  late  outrages  upon  the  na- 
tional liberties;  and  Pascal  was  speedily  convinced  of  the 
inexpediency  of  the  proposed  visit  until  the  popular  ef- 
fervescence should  have  had  time  to  subside.  The  best 
informed  among  his  advisers  warned  him  against  the 
eminently  deceitful  and  treacherous  character  of  Henry 
V . ; such  a person,  they  said,  could  only  be  dealt  with 
from  a safe  distance ; the  people  of  Germany  would 
certainly  resent  the  decree  against  investitures,  and  the 
other  ordinances  of  Guastalla ; finally,  the  mind  of  the 


h ‘‘pe  acted,”  says  Aventinus,  an  es- 
timable writer  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
as  if  his  own  will  were  the  only  foun- 
tain of  right  and  law.”  Anna!.  Boio- 
rum,  lib.  vi.  p.  582.  The  work  of  Aven- 
tinus  of  course  has  found  its  way  into 


the ‘‘Index.” 

i Donizo,  Vit.  Matbild.  c.  xvu.  ap. 
Murat,  v.  377.  How  the  request  was 
understood  by  the  pope  may  be  conjec- 
tured: “ Qussrens  ut  jus  sibi  regni  con * 
cedat & c. 
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Chap.  VI]  POPE  PASCAL  n.  IN  FBANCE.  017 

young  king  was  still  too  rash  and  mettlesome  to  be  as 
yet  “ thoroughly  broken  in  to  the  yoke  of  the  Lord.”j 

U nder  such  circumstances,  it  was  thought  that  France 
might  afford  a safer  basis  for  effecting  the  con-  Pope  Pascal 
templated  transfer  of  the  whole  estate  of  the  111  France- 
church  into  the  hands  of  the  holy  see.  The  abbot  Suger 
of  St.  Denys  has  very  well  described  his  motives  for  the 
journey  to  France.  “ The  pontiff  came,”  he  says,  “ to  con- 
sult with  the  king  about  certain  differences  and  grievances 
which  had  arisen  between  himself  and  the  emperor  Henry, 
whereby  he  was  much  harassed  and  discomforted;  for 
that  he  (Henry)  was  a person  destitute  of  natural  affec- 
tion, inhuman,  and  one  who  had  cruelly  persecuted  and 
dethroned  his  own  father  ....  and  by  blows  and  insults 
impiously  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  insignia  of 
empire;  therefore,  as  well  on  that  account  as  of  the 
mercenary  disposition  and  deceitful  character  of  the 
Romans, k he  thought  it  safest  to  discuss  all  matters  in 
dispute  under  the  protection  of  the  king  and  church  of 
France.”  At  St.  Denys  the  pope  was  entertained  with 
the  most  magnificent  hospitality ; but  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  brotherhood,  in  lieu  of  all  the  gifts  and  obla- 
tions usually  accepted  or  extorted  by  migratory  popes 
and  legates,  he  asked  for  no  more  at  his  departure  than 
a fragment  of  the  blood-stained  robe  of  St.  Dionysius  the 
martyr.1 

The  progress  of  Pascal  through  France  is  described 
to  us  as  one  continuous  ovation.  The  principal 
scene  of  his  operations,  however,  lay  so  suspi-  tweenUHemy 
ciously  near  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  that  v'p^c££pe 
king  Henry  thought  it  necessary  to  keep  a MC 
sharp  eye  upon  him,  and  consequently  shifted  his  quar- 
ters to  the  border  province  of  Lorraine,  still  affecting 
to  expect  his  promised  visit  to  his  court.m  This  move- 
ment of  the  king  was  significant;  and  Pascal  thought 

j Ekkeh.  ubt  sup.  p.  242.  missed  such  opportunities  of  transfer- 

k Conf.  p.  612  of  this  chapter.  ring  a large  snare  of  the  treasures  of 

1 Suger  (Vit.  Ludov.  Grassi,  ap.  D.  the  convents  and  churches  they  visited 
Bouq.  H.  des  Gaules,  xii.  pp.  18-20)  to  their  own  pockets, 
notices  this  as  very  unusual  conduct  ■ EkAehara,ubi  sup.  an.  1107, p.  242. 

among  the  Boman  officials,  who  rarely 
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it  prudent  to  withdraw  for  a time  from  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood,  to  enjoy  the  honours  and  caresses  heaped 
upon  him  by  monks  and  clergy,  the  king  and  the  people 
of  France.11  ^ In  reply  to  ms  earnest  request  for  the 
(military)  aid  of  Philip  against  the  c<  enemies  and 
tyrants  of  the  church,”  more  especially  against  the  em- 
peror Henry,®  both  the  king  and  his  son  promised  to  lay 
their  kingdom  at  his  feet  j and  they  escorted  him  per- 
sonally to  Chalons-sur-Marne,  where  a deputation  from 
Henry  himself  had  been  appointed  to  meet  him.  The 
demeanour  of  the  Henrician  envoys,  when  they  arrived, 
was  suspicious  and  offensive.11  The  spokesman  of  the 
party,  archbishop  Bruno  of  Treves,  tendered  on  behalf 
of  his  master  all  respectful  homage  and  service,  saving 
always  the  rights  of  the  empire . These  rights  he  then 
rehearsed  in  detail : a It  had,”  he  said,  a been  the  custom 
from  all  time,  that,  before  a bishop  was  elected,  the 
name  of  the  candidate  be  sent  in  to  the  emperor,  in 
order  that  he  may  judge  of  his  fitness ; after  which  he 
is  promoted  by  the  chapter,  at  the  request  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  election  of  the  clergy ; the  emperor  then 
confers  upon  him  the  temporalities  by  delivery  of  the 
ring  and  pastoral  stafl^  he  doing  homage  and  swearing 
fidelity  for  the  same : and  this  is  but  reasonable,  seeing 
that  the  government  of  cities  and  provinces,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  imperial  revenues,  and  many  other  important 
public  duties,  are  intrusted  to  bishops  and  abbots ) these 
powers  flowing  from  the  imperial  dignity,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  conferred  by  any  other  hand : by  consenting  to 
this  arrangement,  the  pope  would  secure  perpetual  con- 
cord between  the  empire  and  the  church.” 

Pope  Pascal,  in  reply,  declared  roundly  that  a the 
Pope  Pascal  church,  redeemed  and  made  free  by  the  precious 

inveSuure  kl°°d  Christ,  can  by  no  human  custom  or 
v s i ore.  kg  re(juce(j  servitude  under  the  world : 

" Abbot  Suger  (ubi  sup.)  describes  archchancellor  Albert  of  Maintz,  arch- 
these  ceremonies  with  great  unction.  bishop  Bruno  of  Treves,  the  bishops  of 

° It  was  the  custom  of  many  writers  Halberstadt  and  Munster,  the  dukeWelf 

ot  this  age  to  designate  the  king  of  of  Bavaria,  with  several  great  earls  and 

emperor-elect,  by  the  im-  barons,  all  bent  upon  showing,  in  rude 
Velm^ltlQA  before.  coronation.  Teutonic  fashion,  their  indignation  at 

ihe  deputation  consisted  of  the  the  late  pontifical  encroachments. 
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if  the  church  be  debarred  from  choosing  her  pontiffs 
without  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  then  hath  Christ  died 
in  vain;  for  then  she  is  again  reduced  under  servitude 
to  the  world : investiture  by  ring  and  staff,  seeing  that 
these  thing's  are  spiritual  and  appertaining  unto  the  altar, 
is  an  invasion  of  God’s  prerogative ; it  is  a derogation  of 
the  divine  ordinance  of  holy  unction  that  the  hands  hal- 
lowed by  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  should  be  en- 
closed between  the  mailed  and  bloodstained  hands  of  the 
layman  in  the  ceremony  of  homage.”  The  effect  of  this 
declaration  upon  the  haughty  Teutonic  warriors  was 
alarming.  They  gnashed  their  teeth,  and  indulged  in 
very  unbecoming  expressions  of  passionate  indignation. 
“ Not  here,”  they  exclaimed,  “ but  at  Rome,  our  good 
swords  shall  settle  this  quarrel.”  After  a while,  however, 
more  moderate  counsels  prevailed;  the  pope  was  per- 
suaded that  time  was  necessary  for  the  violent  efferves- 
cence of  the  German  spirit  to  cool  down;  and  it  was 
settled  that  the  whole  question  should  be  adjourned  to 
the  decision  of  a general  council  to  meet  at  Rome  some 
time  in  the  following  year.q  Henry  had,  in  fact,  never 
taken  any  notice  of  the  papal  prohibition,  and  all  along 
continued  to  appoint  to,  aim  give  investitures  of,  vacant 
sees  in  the  usual  form,  and  the  pope  to  issue  threatening 
notices  to  the  prelates  so  elected,  and  their  consecrators. 
In  this  way  Ruthard  archbishop  of  Maintz  and  Reinhard 
of  Halberstadt  underwent  a wordy  castigation,  the  for- 
mer for  having  lent  himself  to  the!  consecration  of  schis- 
matically  inducted  bishops,  and  the  latter  for  accepting 
investiture  in  the  accustomed  form/ 

These  censures  were  promulgated  at  a council  held 
at  Troyes  a few  days  after  the  conference  at  council  of 
Chalons.  Lay  patronage  was  altogether  con-  Troyes, 
demned  as  a usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  rights;  the  per- 
sons and  estates  of  the  clergy  mere  declared  sacred  and 
inviolable , and  their  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  withdrawn 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  tribunals : the  “truce 

Ekkeh.  ubi  sup.  p.  242.  voL  i.  pp.  616-620;  Anna J,  Hildesh.  an. 

r See  the  papal  letters  to  these  pre-  1107,  ubi  sup.  p.  111. 
lates,  ap.  Martene , Collect.  Ampliss. 
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°f  God”  was  pronounced  permanent,  and  the  severest 
spiritual  penalties  denounced  against  feuds  and  pri- 
vate warfare : lastly,  the  pope  declared  his  intention 
to  abandon  his  visit  to  Germany,  u because  he  did 
not  find  in  the  hearts  of  the  Germans  the  requisite 
humility  to  hold  out  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  the 
church.”8 

When,  in  the  year  1107,  pope  Pascal  returned  to 
Anarchical  ®ome,  he  found  affairs  much  in  the  same  state 
Bk>mef  as  ^at  *u  wkieh  he  left  them.  The  Wibertine 
m®*  party  was  still  alive  and  doing.  Civil  war 
raged  in  the  streets  and  purlieus  of  Rome,  and  the  pon- 
tiff was  at  length  compelled  to  resort  in  person  to  the 
Normans,  to  call  in  their  aid  to  put  down  the  factions 
which  had  once  before  driven  him  from  his  capital.  But 
during  his  absence  the  friends  to  whom  he  had  intrusted 
the  government  coalesced  with  his  enemies ; the  various 
parties  of  the  Ptolomei,  Frangipani,  Corsi,  Colonna,  and 
Cenci,  in  league  with  the  excommunicated  abbot  of  Farfa, 
had  closed  every  road  by  which  he  could  approach  the 
city.  But  by  a judicious  distribution  of  money  among 
the  captains  of  the  hostile  cordon,  and  the  vigorous  on- 
slaught of  his  allies,  he  fought  his  way  into  Rome,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  gave  battle  to  the 
Corsi  and  their  mobs  in  the  streets,  stormed  their  castel- 
lated mansions,  and  razed  them  to  the  ground.  The 
Wibertines  were  effectually  intimidated,  and  compounded 
with  the  pope  for  the  enjoyment  of  what  was  rightfully 
theirs,  by  surrendering  all  church-property  into  his  hands 
and  giving  securky  to  keep  the  peace  towards  the  pope 
and  the  municipality  of  the  city.  A cessation  of  arms 
was  thus  obtained,  u which  lasted,”  says  the  biographer 
of  Pascal,  u until  a dispensation  of  the  divine  wrath 
brought  Henry  the  destroyer,  son  of  Henry  the  heretic, 
into  Italy”1  J ; J 

The  interval  of  rather  more  than  three  years  between 
the  close  of  the  civil  war  and  the  arrival  of  Henry  V* 

I £°nc.  Hard.  vi.  pp.  1889, 1890.  Murat . in.  p.  356. 

Pandulph . Pisan.  Vit.  Pascal.  II.  ap. 
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Chap.  VL]  HENRY  V.  DEMANDS  THE  CROWN.  6S1 

in  Rome  to  claim  the  imperial  crown,  formed 
the  only  tranquil  period  in  the  pontificate  of  ciaim°The 
Pascal  II.  In  the  year  1109  king’  Henry  sent 
a solemn  embassy  to  the  pope  to  apprise  him 
of  his  intention  to  claim  the  imperial  crown  at  his  hands. 
Pascal  replied  that  he  should  be  ready  to  receive  the  king 
with  all  paternal  affection,  if  assured  that  he  would  pre- 
sent himself  as  a true  Catholic  prince,  a faithful  son  and 
defender  of  the  church,  and  the  friend  of  righteousness  and 
truth ."  This  answer  boded  the  king  no  good.  The  Ger- 
manic princes  repelled  the  claim  of  the  pontiffs  to  make 
conditions,  or  to  hold  them  to  terms  for  a dignity  which 
they  regarded  as  a simple  legal  consequent  of  their  posi- 
tion as  kings  of  Germany.  With  equal  pertinacity  the 
court  of  Rome  had  insisted  that  the  imperial  crown  was 
an  article  of  pontifical  patronage ; that  the  right  of  the 
Germanic  sovereign  was  a merely  preferential  claim,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  should  promote 
the  interests  of  the  church  and  her  supreme  head.T  These 
adverse  principles  were  now  to  be  brought  to  a practical 
trial.  At  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  1110,  Henry  an- 
nounced to  his  assembled  lieges  his  intention  to  visit  his 
kingdom  of  Italy,  with  a view  to  consolidate  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns  and  to  receive  the  imperial  diadem  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  assembly  unanimously* 
pledged  themselves  to  bear  him  company  with  all  their 
forces,  and  the  king  rewarded  their  loyalty  by  liberal 
grants  of  the  funds  necessary  to  speed  their  preparations. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  array  of  the  empire  was 
on  foot,  and  passed  the  Alps  in  two  divisions,  Expedition 
with  rendezvous  in  the  plains  of  Roncaglia.  of  Henry  v. 
From  that  point  both  corps  passed  the  Po,  and  mt0  Itolyi 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Piacenza.  The  march  of 
the  army  had  not  been  unopposed.  The  Italian  munici- 
palities were  beginning  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  liberty 
and  self-government ; Milan  had  closed  her  gates  against 

0 Annal.  Hildesh.  an.  1 109,  ap.  Pertz , The  same  principle  is  involved  in  the 
vi.  p.  112;  DonizOy  Vit.  Mathild.  c.  xviii.  epistles  of  Gregory  to  William  I.  of 
ap.  Murat  v.  p.  378.  * England;  ibid.  epp.  xxiii.  xxv.  and lxix. 

T See  the  Registrant  Greg.  VII.  lib.i.  Conf.  Book  X.  c.  vi.  p.  288. 
ep.  xx.  p.  231 ; ibid.  Hb.  L ep.  xxxvii 
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the  Germans,  Novara  resisted  and  was  burnt  to  the 
ground ; other  cities  furnished  the  usual  supplies  for  the 
army  reluctantly  and  scantily;  and  the  king  was  often 
dnyen  to  visit  the  refractory  towns  by  arbitrary  mulcts 
aad  nioney  and  produce/  The  countess  Mathilda 

offered  no  resistance  to  the  march  of  the  army  through 
her  territories,  and  received  the  royal  confirmation  of  all 
the  fiefs  and  regalities  which  she  and  her  ancestors  had 
held  of  the  empire.  The  passage  of  the  Apennines  was 
attended  with  hardship  and  distress  to  the  troops.  A 
long  halt  in  Florence,  however,  restored  their  strength 
and  efficiency ; Arezzo  resisted,  was  stormed,  and  aban- 
doned to  pillage;  and  the  army  pursued  its  march  en- 
riched with  plunder  and  inspirited  by  success.  From 
his  prociama-  camp  at  Arezzo  Henry  had  issued  a procla- 
^Romans e Pa^01* to  ^e  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Rome, 
informing  them  that  he  was  about  to  visit  the 
metropolis  and  heart  of  the  empire”  with  intent  to 
confer  upon  them  all  the  benefits  which  a u benignant 
lord”^\s  always  anxious  to  bestow  upon  “faithful  sub- 
jects” a father  on  his  children,  a citizen  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens  : he  had,  he  said,  combated  and  subdued  those 
external  disturbances  which  had  hitherto  prevented  him 
from  u assuming”  the  imperial  crown ; he  had  hastened 
<into  Italy,  and  had  found  that  kingdom,  even  more  than 
any  other  part  of  his  dominions,  tom  by  domestic  factions ; 
yet  here  too  he  had  restored  the  reign  of  law  and  order ; 
and  now,  in  compliance  with  the  joint  solicitation  of  the 
pontiff  and  the  city,  he  was  about  to  visit  them  in  peace, 
to  do  justice,  and  to  “receive  his  right:”  he  therefore  com- 
manded them  to  send  to  him  persons  properly  qualified 
and  instructed  to  settle  the  mode  and  manner  of  a recep- 
tion such  as  might  do  all  due  honour  to  the  imperial  ma- 
jesty,  and  at  the  same  time  suit  their  own  convenience/ 
This  mandate  was  sent  forward  by  imperial  commis- 
Negotiation.  s^oners,  and  a place  for  conference  was  named, 
where  the  preliminaries  of  the  reception  were 

w Donizo,  Vit.  Mathild.  c.  xviii.  ubi 
sup. 

* Udalrici  Cod.  Epist.  no.  257,  ap. 


Eccard.  ii.  p.  266;  Peter  Diac.  Chron. 
Mont.  Cassm.  lib.  iv.  c.  xxxv.  ap.  Mu- 
rat. tom.  ir.  p.  513. 
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to  be  arranged.  Pascal,  however,  fully  alive  to  the  danger 
of  any  negotiation  with  the  versatile  consulari  and  no- 
bili  of  Rome,  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  When, 
therefore,  the  imperial  commissioners  reached  the  place 
of  meeting,  they  found  a deputation  from  the  pope  with 
orders  to  negotiate  in  his  own  name"  regarding  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  compliance  with  king  Henry’s  demands. 
Though  their  instructions  did  not  empower  the  imperial 
envoys  either  to  negotiate  or  to  discuss  conditions  with 
the  pope,  they  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  ponti- 
fical delegates;  and  it  was  roundly  intimated  to  them 
that  the  pope  could  on  no  account  permit  him  to  assume 
the  imperial  crown,  unless  he  should,  in  writing  under 
his  own  hand,  abjure  and  renounce  the  right  of  investi- 
ture over  all  the  churches  of  the  empire.  The  commis- 
sioners asked,  what  then  was  to  become  of  the  govern- 
ment— what  was  it  worth  to  their  sovereign,  when  all 
power  should  he  transferred  to  the  clergy,  and  the  crown 
be  shorn  of  the  honours  and  prerogatives  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  imperial  authority  ?y 

The  rejoinder  of  the  papal  agents  is  remarkable. 
“ The  church,”  they  said,  “ is  satisfied  with 
tithes  and  oblations:  let,  therefore , the 
take  bach  all  lands,  temporal  privileges 
jurisdictions,  regalia  of  every  hind,  rightfully  belonging 
to  his  crown  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  Louis,  Otto, 
Henry,  and  others  his  predecessors.”  After  a feeble 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  against 
the  privations  to  the  churches  that  must  result  from  such 
an  arrangement,  it  was  agreed  that  a simultaneous  renun- 
ciation of  investitures  on  the  one  part,  and  of  all  fem- 
oral rights,  powers,  or  possessions  on  the  other,  should 
e proposed  to  the  emperor-elect  and  the  pope,  as  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  present  and 
future  controversy.’ 

A provisional  treaty  upon  this  basis  was  readily 

y The  remonstrance  of  the  commis-  * See  letter  of  Henry  V.  to  the  city 
sioners  ran  nearly  in  the  terms  of  of  Parma,  giving  an  account  of  this 
archbishop  Bruno’s  apology  at  the  con-  negotiation,  ap.  Udalr.  Cod.  Epist.  ubi 
ference  of  Chalons.  See  p.  618  of  this  sup.  ii.  p.  269. 
chapter. 
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agreed  to  by  the  imperial  envoys.  The  terms 
thebaai^of  purported  that  the  emperor-elect  should,  with- 
these  renun-  out  reserve,  renounce  investiture  of  all  spiritual 
dignity  or  estate : that  he  should  warrant  to 
the  pope  and  lus  successors  the  undisturbed  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  th'e  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  as  com- 
prehended in  the  donations  of  Charlemagne  ana  his  suc- 
cessors,8 and  give  ample  security  to  the  pontiff,  his  court 
and  attendants,  for  their  personal  safety  in  life,  limb,  and 
worldly  honour,  during  the  ensuing  ceremony.  In  con- 
sideration of  this  renunciation,  the  pope  covenanted  that, 
as  soon  as  the  emperor  should  have  complied  with  these 
terms,  he  would  transfer  and  make  over  to  him  all  the 
regalia  properly  appertaining  to  empire  or  kingdom  in 
the  days  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors ; to  wit,  all 
cities,  dukedoms,  markgraviates,  counties,  protectorates 
of  convents  and  churches,  court-dues,  fines,  forfeitures, 
judicatures,  and  lands  held  in  fief  from  the  crown,  and 
all  other  things  which  are  in  their  nature  and  by  law  the 
subjects  of  secular  grant  and  prerogative;  and  herein 
more  especially  all  such  offices  or  estates  as  imply  mili- 
tary services,  or  rights  of  free  quarter  ( castra );  and  he 
moreover  engaged  for  all  bishops  and  abbots  that  they 
should,  for  themselves  and  their  successors,  by  deed 
under  their  hands,  conform  to  such  renunciation  and 
surrender,  upon  pain  of  anathema.  It  was  further 
covenanted  that,  for  the  security  both  of  the  pope  and 
the  emperor,  persons  of  rank  should  surrender  them- 
selves as  hostages  on  both  sides ; and  that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished princes,  nobles,  and  churchmen  should  mutu- 
ally vouch  their  warranty  for  the  punctual  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty.b 

a A difficult  question,  what  those  do-  fesses  that  it  is  interdicted  by  the  di- 
nations were,  and  what  they  really  im-  vine  law  to  the  clergy  to  involve  them- 
plied ! selves  in  secular  cares  and  occupations ; 

b In  the  Codex  Epistolaris  of  Udalric  that,  nevertheless,  bishops  and  abbots 
of  Bamberg  (ap.  Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  ii.  had  become  so  absorbed  in  the  pursuit 
p.  270)  we  find  a diploma  purporting  of  wealth  and  ambition  as  to  paruci- 
to  have  been  addressed  by  Pascal  to  pate  largely  in  all  the  crimes  and  cor- 
Henry  V accounting  for  the  abandon-  ruptions  of  the  laity ; that  they  had  be- 
ment  of  the  regalia  belonging  to  the  come  officers  of  police  and  agents  o 
churches  in  terms  utterlvsubversive  of  government  rather  than  bishops;  and 
the  Gregorian  theory.  The  pope  con-  this,  because  of  the  possession  of  cities, 
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On  the  9th  of  February  1111,  king1  Henry  ratified 
the  compact  upon  oath,  but  with  the  express  crafty  policy 
proviso,  that  it  should  not  be  binding  unless  of  Heury  v- 
accepted  and  confirmed  by  the  estates  of  the  empire,  both 
lay  and  ecclesiastical.  No  one  knew  better  than  the 
king  the  impracticable  nature  of  the'  obligation  the  pope 
had  loaded  upon  his  own  shoulders.  Neither  could  it 
be  objected,  on  his  part,  that  he  had  not  had  ample 
notice  of  the  difficulties  he  would  encounter  in  persuad- 
ing or  compelling  the  prelacy  of  Germany  and  Italy  to 
surrender  all  that  gave  them  rank  and  consideration 
among  the  estates  of  the  empire.  It  was  equally  ob- 
vious that  the  princes  and  barons  of  the  realm  would 
seriously  resent  the  proposed  abandonment  of  their  lucra- 
tive protectorates,  their  lay  tithes,  their  advowsons,  their 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  all  the  means  which  that 
patronage  afforded  of  providing  for  children  and  depen- 
dents. Henry  foresaw  that  the  treaty  must  defeat  itself, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  seize  all  the  advantage  that 
might  result  from  the  unfettered  position  in  which  the 
expected  rejection  would  place  him.  The  ratifications 
were  nevertheless  exchanged — on  Henry’s  part,  with 
the  ominous  proviso  annexed.  But,  as  if  a tone  of 
puerile  arrogance  could  cover  or  disguise  a grave  poli- 
tical blunder,  Pascal  intimated  to  the  king  his  devoutest 
thanksgiving  to  almighty  God  that  He  had  at  length 
opened  his  heart  to  a sense  of  the  crimes  that  had  rendered 
his  fathers  memory  infamous  among  men  for  all  genera- 
tions. And  when,  in  the  course  of  the  late  negotiations, 
Henry  desired  permission  to  remove  the  remains  of  the 
late  emperor  from  their  unhallowed  place  of  insolence  of 
deposit  to  the  royal  mausoleum  at  Speyer,  the  p°p«  Pascal- 
pope  refused  the  request,  observing  that  a it  was  contrary 


dukedoms,  palatinates,  markgraviates, 
rights  of  mint,  civil  judicatures,  &c. : 
whereby  the  abominable  practice  had 
stepped  in,  that  bishops  and  abbots 
could  not  be  consecrated  until  thev 
should  have  received  investiture  of  all 
these  temporalities  by  the  hand  of  the 
king;  to  the  great  increase  of  the 
crime  of  simony , and  the  decay  of  good 
VOL.  iy.  S 


discipline  in  the  church.  And  for  these 
causes  his  pious  predecessors  had  con- 
demned investiture  by  lay  hands,  and 
excommunicated  all  who  should  give  or 
receive  it,  &c.  If  we  place  confidence 
in  this  document,  it  indicates  a wide 
departure  from  the  opinions  and  policy 
of  his  predecessors  on  the  part  of  pope 
Pascal. 
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to  scripture  (?) ; neither  would  the  saints  and  martyrs  per- 
mit the  carcass  of  the  reprobate  to  be  deposited  within 
their  sanctuary ; nor  could  the  faithful  be  associated  in 
death  with  those  with  whom  in  life  they  had  nothing  in 
common.” 

A few  days  before  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Henry 
Henry’s  re-  put  the  army  in  motion  towards  Rome, 
ception  in  The  pontiff,  in  great  alarm,  had  withdrawn  his 
o?st?jPeter.  mercenaries  and  the  Roman  militia  within  the 
* city  walls;  the  bridg*es  were  barricaded,  the 
ramparts  carefully  manned, — not  a postern  was  un- 
watched ; and  the  gates  of  the  Leonine  city,®  which  en- 
closed the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  alone  remained  un- 
barred. The  hostages,  however,  were  exchanged,  and 
the  remaining*  preparations  for  the  admission  of  the 
emperor  completed.  The  gates  of  the  sacred  precinct 
were  then  thrown  open,  and  no  observance  omitted  that 
could  give  solemnity  and  effect  to  the  august  ceremony. 
Processions  of  the  clergy  and  officials  of  the  holjr  see, 
and  the  magistracy  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  an  innu- 
merable populace,  streamed  forth  to  salute  the  sovereign  on 
his  way  to  the  church,  and  escorted  him,  u with  psalms 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving*,  to  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's.” 
At  the  second  flight  of  steps  the  pontiff  and  the  cardinal- 
clergy  awaited  him ; the  emperor-elect  bent  the  knee 
before  him,  and,  after  thrice  kissing  his  cheek,  proceeded 
hand  in  hand  with  him  to  the  u silver  gates/  where,  ac- 
<xxrding  to  custom,  the  king  made  oath  that  he  would  be 
a true  and  faithful  protector  of  the  holy  Roman  church; 
the  gates  flew  open ; thrice  the  pontiff  kissed  the  king, 
and  proclaimed  him  emperor-elect  of  the  Romans.  As 
soon  as  he  and  the  princes  of  church  and  empire  had 
taken  their  seats,  Pascal  arose  and  solemnly  demanded 
the  definitive  renunciation  of  investitures,  and  in  return 
Rejection  of  engaged  to  perform  all  that  he  had  promised 
t e treaty.  on  jjjg  part.  A space  of  nearly  an  hour  was 
consumed  in  private  consultation ; at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  pope  was  drily  informed  that  the  treaty 

c The  modern  Trasteyicino. 
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was  inadmissible  and  impracticable,  and  that  the  king’s 
council  had  unanimously  declined  to  recommend  it  to 
the  estates  of  the  empire  there  assembled.  Argument 
and  remonstrance  were  unavailing.  The  treaty  was 
publicly  read,  and  unanimously  rejected  and  condem- 
ned. One  of  the  party,  bolder  than  the  rest,  stepped 
from  the  imperial  ranks,  exclaiming  in  harsh  tones, 
“ What"  need  of  further  parlances  ? Do  we  not  all  know 
that  our  lord  the  emperor  hath  resolved  to  take  the 
crown,  as  it  hath  been  heretofore  taken  by  his  prede- 
cessors? Let  the  coronation  be  resumed  without  de- 
lay!” The  importunity  of  the  armed  concourse  of  the 
enemies  which  surrounded  him  made  no  impression  upon 
the  pope:  but  Henry  had  foreseen  and  provided  for 
the  emergency.  Pascal  found  himself  suddenly  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  his  friends  beyond  pope  Pascal 
the  precincts  of  the  church : the  pope  was  a a prisoner, 
prisoner,  and  the  treaty  a dead  letter.  Reduced  thus 
by  his  captors  to  the  position  of  the  first  subject  and 
prelate  of  the  empire,  whose  ministerial  duty  it  was  to 
crown  the  king  of  the  Germans  when  at  Rome,  his  re- 
fusal rendered  him  legally  liable  to  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  lawful  command  of  his  sovereign ; and 
that  penalty  he  was  now  called  upon  to  pay,  or  make 
good  his  contempt  by  compliance.  With  the  pope  the 
attendant  cardinals,  with  the  exception  of  two,  and  all 
who  had  attended  him  to  the  church,  were  committed  to 
close  custody,  and  conveyed  to  a mansion  at  a safe  dis- 
tance within  the  German  cantonments.  The  cardinals, 
John  of  Tusculum  and  Leo  of  Ostia,  had,  however,  con- 
trived to  escape  into  the  city.  The  cry  of  " treason” 
and  "sacrilege”  resounded  through  the  streets.  The 
armed  populace  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  their  pastor,  but 
were  repulsed  with  loss  of  life  by  the  German  soldiery, 
and  before  nightfall  all  was  quiet  around  the  great 
basilica.4 

d Our  account  of  this  transaction  is  hard.  Chron.  &e.  eod.  ann. ; Pertz,  vi. 
taken  from  Peter  Diac.  Chron.  Mont.  p.  244.  There  are,  however,  consider- 
Cassin.  ubi  supra;  Annal.  Hildesh.  an.  able  variances  in  these  accounts. 

1111,  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  p.  112;  and  EKke- 
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But  on  the  following’  morning’,  at  break  of  day,  the 
Henry  attack  was  renewed,  in  such  numbers  and  with 
retreats  with  so  much  resolution  as  to  tax  the  personal  prowess » 
his  prisoners.  ^ j^g.  jjje  utmost,  and  to  expose  him 

and  the  troops  at  hand  to  imminent  danger.  The  Ho- 
mans were,  however,  at  length  driven  back  across  the 
Tiber;  yet  not  so  much  discouraged  as  to  deter  them 
from  mustering  for  a renewal  of  the  assault  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  But  no  purpose  was  now  to  be  answered 
by  retaining  possession  of  the  Leonine  city;  the  kin? 
therefore  evacuated  the  place  in  the  night-time,  and,  col- 
lecting his  forces  around  his  prisoners,  took  up  a position 
on  the  Tiburtine  hills  offering  unusual  facilities  for  de- 
fence ; enabling  him  at  the  same  time  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
plies of  the  city,  and  giving  him  the  command  of  the 
strong  castles  of  Trebicum  and  Corcodilum,  where  he 
might  secure  his  captives  against  any  attempts  at  a 
rescue. 

At  the  moment  of  his  captivity  it  happened,  unfortu* 
Pope  Pascal  lately  for  pope  Pascal,  that  civil  dissensions 
renounces  among*  the  Norman  allies  of  the  holy  see  had 
the  treaty.  (jeprjve(j  him  0f  the  hope  of  succour  from  his 
southern  friends.  In  alarm  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
frontiers,  the  nearest  chieftains  busied  themselves  in 
strengthening*  their  border-castles  against  their  German 
foes,  or  entered  into  communication  with  the  invader,  with 
a view  to  make  the  best  terms  for  themselves.  In  this 
unpleasant  position,  the  pope  had  nothing  to  rely  upon 
but  his  own  powers  of  endurance,  and  the  steady  support 
of  his  fellow-captives.  The  former,  we  believe,  would  not 
have  failed  him  ; hut  it  surpassed  his  capacity  for  suffer- 
ing to  witness  from  the  bars  of  his  prison  the  daily  rav- 
ages of  the  German  soldiery  upon  his  lands  and  subjects. 
He  could  not  listen  unmoved  to  the  complaints  of  his 
companions  in  misfortune,  or  resist  their  daily  importu- 
nities to  liberate  himself  and  them  from  their  present 
sufferings,  and  his  subjects  from  the  miseries  of  famine, 
by  yielding  to  the  emperor’s  demands.  By  giving  up 
the  question  of  investiture,  they  urged,  he  would  be  aban- 
doning no  more  than  what,  upon  the  principles  he  pro- 
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fessed,  the  church  could  not  rightfully  enjoy ; they  con- 
jured him  to  have  compassion  upon  the  church-catholic, 
which  must  fall  to  ruin  if  this  pernicious  schism  were 
perpetuated  by  his  obstinacy ; the  imperialists  about  him 
vaunted  their  sovereign’s  anxiety  to  secure  the  cordial 
union  of  the  church  and  the  empire,  the  two  great  powers 
that  ruled  the  world : Henry  himself  joined  his  personal 
solicitations  to  those  of  the  pope’s  friends:  he  condes- 
cended to  entreat  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  promised 
the  amplest  fulfilment  of  every  other  stipulation  of  the 
late  treaty,  if  the  pope  would  but  consent  to  his  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  predecessors.  Assailed  by  such  urgency  of  en- 
treaty on  all  sides,  the  firmness  of  Pascal  at  length 
exhaled  itself  in  a flood  of  bitter  tears : “ So,  then,”  he 
exclaimed,  “ let  it  be ; for  thus  only  can  I set  my  church 
and  people  free  : for  this  I consent  to  do  an  act  which, 
had  it  been  to  save  my  own  life,  no  power  on  earth 
would  have  wrung  from  me.”' 

Whatever  deviation  from  the  strictness  of  his  plighted 
word  may  appear  in  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  Treaty  of 
life  of  pope  Pascal,  we  believe  that  he  was  at  Ponte- 
the  time  sincere  in  his  intention  to  keep  the  ex-  MammoI°- 
torted  promise.  In  a conference  at  Ponte-Mammolo  on 
the  Anio,  he  concluded  a concordat  with  the  king,  con- 
firming to  him  and  his  successors  the  right  of  investiture 
to  all  the  imperial  prelacies  and  abbeys,  by  the  delivery 
of  the  ring  and  crosier,  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  al- 
ways been  hitherto  conferred : the  pope  agreed  to  sur- 
render all  hostages,  and  to  confer  upon  the  king  the 
imperial  crown ; in  consideration  of  which  concessions, 
he  and  his  companions  were,  immediately  after  the  coro- 
nation, to  be  dismissed  in  safety  and  honour : the  em- 
peror engaged  to  maintain  him  in  peaceable  possession 
of  the  holy  see  ; to  restore  all  patrimonies  and  possessions 
then  in  his  hands,  and  to  be  helpful  to  him  for  the  reco- 
very of  all  that  might  have  been  lost  or  alienated : lastly, 
he  promised  to  yield  to  Pascal  such  true  obedience  as  all 

e Annal.  Hildesh,  an.  1111,  ubi  sup.  p.  112;  Pet.  Dixie,  c.  xl.  ubi  sup.  pp.  518, 
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Catholic  emperors  had  theretofore  yielded  to  all  Catholic 
popes,-—"  saving1  always  the  honours  (prerogatives)  of 
the  empire  and  the  kingdom.” f This  treaty,  signed  by  . 
king1  and  pope,  and  witnessed  by  the  cardinal-clergy,  and 
all  the  princes  and  barons  of  the  empire  there  present, 
was  declared  and  published  with  every  solemnity  the  ri- 
tual of  the  church  could  supply.  The  pope,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  a pontifical  high  mass,  broke  and  administered 
the  consecrated  bread  to  the  emperor-elect  as  a pledge 
and  warranty  of  the  peace  so  concluded;8  after  which 
Coronation  the  army  marched  to  Rome,  and  the  act  of 
of  Henry,  coronation  was  performed  without  impediment 
and  with  all  the  accustomed  forms ; duplicates  of  the 
treaty  were  compared,  rehearsed,  and  mutually  delivered; 
and  the  ceremony  concluded  with  a sacramental  denun- 
ciation of  God’s  wrath  against  both  parties  and  all  other 
persons  who  should  violate  that  solemn  compact  of  peace 
and  good  will  between  the  empire  and  the  priesthood. 
As  far  as  oaths  and  professions  might  afford  security, 
no  precaution  that  the  diplomatic  ingenuity  or  the  reli- 
gion of  the  age  could  supply  was  wanting  to  bind  the 
parties  to  the  treaty.  Yet  scarcely  had  a few  months 
elapsed  before  it  was  torn  up  and  scattered  to  the  winds.h 

After  a complimentary  visit  to  the  aged  countess 
The  Grego-  Mathilda,  whose  support  was  now  more  than 
nans  repu-  ever  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
treaty  of  of  Italy,  and.  the  safety  of  the  army  on  its 

Mammoio  homeward  march,  the  emperor  retraced  his  steps 
ammoo.  acrogs  ^ ^]pg>  jn  Rome^  meanwhile,  the 


' Ag  if  it  were  to  guard  against  the 
pretensions  advanced  by  Gregory  VII. 
in  the  oath  he  proposed  to  the  king 
whom  the  Germans  were  to  elect  in  lieu 
of  the  deceased  king  Rodolf.  See  c.  iu. 
p.  527  of  this  Book. 

See  the  form  ap.  Pet.  Dictc . Chron. 
Mont.  Cass.  c.  xl.  ap.  Murat,  iii.  p.  519. 

CMcut  pars  ista  vivifici  corporis  di- 
visa  est,  ita  divisus  sit  a regno  Christi 
©t  Dei  quicumque  pactum  istud  dirum- 
pare  temptaverit.”  Somewhat  differ, 
entiy  in  Udalric  (Cod.  Epist.  no.  264, 
■Eecard.  11.  pp.  272,  273) : “ Hoc  domi- 
wcum  corpus  . . . damus  tibi,  fili  ca- 


rissime,  in  remisaionem  peccatorum  too- 
nun,  et  in  conservationem  conservandse 
pacis  et  ver®  amiciti®  inter  me  et  te, 
et  regnum  et  sacerdotium  conservator 
et  eonfirmator  ver®  concordi®  pacis. 
Pope  and  emperor  then  kissed  each 
other,  and  partook  of  the  sacrament  si- 
multaneously. Peter  the  Deacon  say 
that  this  ceremony  followed,  the  docu- 
ment in  Udalric  that  it  preceded,  th 
coronation.  . . _ 

b Conf.  Ekkehard,  an.  1111,  ubi  sup. 
p.  245.  Peter  the  Deacon,  Udalric,  and 
Ekkehard  are  the  material  authorities 
for  these  transactions. 
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treaty  of  Ponte-Mammolo  burst  upon  the  Gregorian 
party  like  a shell  in  a magazine  of  combustibles.  “ That 
detestable  instrument/’  they  averred,  “ combined  in  it  every 
element  of  heresy  and  schism ; it  was  a breach  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  canons  of  the  church ; it  had  been 
extorted  by  violence  and  fraud,  and  was  therefore,  on 
that  ground  alone,  absolutely  void.  The  saintly  Bruno, 
bishop  of  Segni,  who  happened  to  be  a pluralist,  and  not, 
of  course,  upon  the  best  terms  with  the  canon  law  to 
which  he  professed  so  zealous  an  attachment/  was  pun- 
ished by  the  pope  for  the  indecent  violence  of  his  lan- 
guage by  banishment  to  his  bishopric.j  But  the  burning 
spirit  and  the  bitter  tongue  are  not  to  be  silenced  by  such 
means,  and  Bruno  might  now  make  pope  Pascal  acutely 
sensible  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  involved  himself; 
for  how  was  he,  after  this,  to  escape  the  alternative  of  trea- 
son to  the  church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  perjury  which 
a breach  of  the  treaty  must  load  upon  his  soul  on  the  other? 
At  the  semestral  synod  held  at  Rome  in  the  Pasca]  apo_ 
month  of  March  1112,  Pascal  tendered  to  the  logisesfor 
assembly  an  elaborate  apology  for  his  partici-  ** treaty' . 
pation  in  the  treaty  of  Ponte-Mammolo,  together  with 
a narrative  of  the  sufferings  he  and  his  companions 
had  endured  while  in  .the  custody  of  the  emperor  Henry : 
the  treaty,  he  said,  had  indeed  been  extorted  from  him 
hy  the  force  of  circumstances  and  his  anxiety  to  liberate 
his  captive  friends  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor ; yet, 
notwithstanding  these  irregularities,  he  was  resolved,  as 
far  as  his  personal  responsibility  extended,  to  keep  faith 


1 He  held  the  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino 
together  with  his  bishopric  of  Sutri. 
He  was  afterwards  canonised  by  pope 
Lucius  II,,  somewhere  about  the  year 
1181, 

1 Finding  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  resign  his  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino, 
he  attempted  to  impose  one  of  his  own 
relatives  upon  the  community;  the  lat- 
ter, however,  barred  him  out;  and  the 
warlike  saint  on  the  day  of  election  in- 
troduced a body  of  soldiers  into  the 
monastery;  but  the  enraged  brethren 
rose  upon  the  military,  and  succeeded 
in  repulsing  them.  Bus  apologist,  Mu- 


ratori,  urges  a variety  of  arguments  in 
excuse  for  this  peccadillo  of  the  saint. 
“ Saintlike  men — holy  though  they  be 
— are,  after  all,  but  men,  and  subject  to 
human  infirmities.  There  is  no  human 
sanctity  ex  jure  and  substantially  per- 
fect but  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and 
that  of  those  who  by  incidental  grace 
have  received  the  gift  of  perseverance , 
whereby  they  are  made  free  from  sin,” 
— not  an  uncommon  doctrine  even  in 
this  enlightened  age,  but  also  a good 
reason  for  keeping  a sharp  eye  upon 
saints  of  this  peculiar  stamp. 
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with  the  emperor,  and  to  maintain  the  treaty:  he  ad- 
mitted at  the  same  time,  that,  whatever  his  individual 
obligations  might  be,  a compact  extorted  by  compulsion, 
and  den  Tided  of  the  consent  of  his  brethren,  coulcf  not  be 
binding  upon  the  church : it  was  therefore  open  to  the 
syno/  deal  with  it  as  they  chose ; and  he  intimated  to 
the  fathers,  that,  by  thus  leaving  their  hands  free  to  pur- 
sue the  course  they  might  think  best,  he  had  consulted 
at  once  the  independence  of  the  church  and  the  peace  of 
his  own  conscience : at  the  same  time  he  professed  for 
himself  personally  his  hearty  adhesion  to  the  ordinances 
of  Gregory  VII.  and  Urban  II.  against  lay  investiture, 
and  all  other  the  crimes  and  offences  they  had  condemned, 
in  their  verbal  and  literal  import;  and  thus  he  repelled 
the  charges  of  heresy  and  schism  preferred  against  him 
by  his  intemperate  accuser  Bruno. 

The  significant  hint  thrown  out  by  the  pope  was 
insufficiency  adopted  j and  the  treaty  was  rejected  and 
cai’s^cuses"  *luashed  by  a large  majority  of  the  prelates  pre- 
excus®s*  sent,  on  the  grounds  of  fraud  and  violence;  the 
pope  being  allowed  to  stand  passively  by,  without  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  either  way.k  But  Pascal  possessed 
neither  the  cunning  of  the  casuist  nor  the  courage  of  a 
martyr.  If  at  the  first  moment  of  his  liberation  from 
bondage  he  had  boldly  stricken  the  emperor  with  the 
anathema  for  a sacrilegious  violation  of  his  sacred  office 
and  person,  he  might  have  set  his  cause  upon  its  legs, 
on  the  moral  ground  that  promises  extorted  by  personal 
duress  are  not  binding  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
Without  affirming  that  such  a plea  could  be  sustained, 
r6  ^ourse  adopted  by  Pascal  deprived  him  of  the  benefit 
°t  excuse.  He  waved  the  duress ; he  acknowledged 
the  obligation  of  his  oath,  but,  with  signal  perfidy,  sug- 
£es*e~  tbe  mode  in  which  it  might  be  most  conveniently 
evaded ; thus  giving  to  the  late  concordat  the  character 
ot  a mere  fraud  upon  the  emperor,  by  falsely  pretending 
i^an  en§’affement  binding  upon  himself  personally 
could  not  bind  those  in  whose  name  and  behalf  he  had 


Ekhfhank  Conc*  vl  PP*  1899  et  £ 
EhkeK  Chron.  an.  11 12,  ubi  sup.  p. 


Pet . Diac.  Chron.  M.  Cass.  lib.  iv.  p* 
522,  ubi  sup. 
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contracted  it.  And  now  the  very  act  of  presiding1  over 
an  assembly  convoked  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  annull- 
ing his  own  act,  gave  the  lie  to  his  professions,  and  left 
him  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  encouraging  a perjury,  the 
effects  of  which  upon  his  own  spiritual  interests  he  dared 
not  contemplate.1 

But  Pascal  had,  it  seems,  succeeded  in  whispering 
peace  to  his  own  conscience.  And  perhaps  he  ^ 
believed  that  by  keeping  up  a friendly  corres-  pondenee" 
pondence  with  the  emperor  he  might  prevent  with  the 
or  mitigate  some  of  the  worst  consequences  of 
the  revived  schism.  He  complained  to  Henry  of  the  per- 
secutions inflicted  upon  him  by  his  enemies ; he  assured 
him  of  his  firm  determination  not  to  take  any  active  part 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  oath ; reminding  him  at  the  same 
time  of  the  obligations  he  (the  emperor)  had  contracted 
to  protect  the  holy  see,  and  requesting  him  to  reinstate 
the  church  in  all  those  possessions  of  which  she  had  been 
unjustly  deprived.1”  But  while  thus  striving  to  assume 
the  character  of  a neutral  in  the  impending  conflict,  the 
necessities  of  his  position  compelled  him  to  give  at  least 
a passive  sanction  to  acts  standing  in  direct  contradiction 
to  his  professions.  He  had,  in  fact,  allowed  the  reins  of 
government  to  slip  from  his  hands,  and  they  were  at 
once  gathered  up  by  the  Gregorians,  with  the  firm  de- 
termination to  keep  no  measures  with  the  reprobate 
monarch  and  his  party. 

Guido  archbishop  of  Yienne,  the  pontifical  legate  in 
France,  opened  the  attack.  On  the  15th  of  synod  of 
September  1112  he  convoked  the  Gallic  prelacy  Vienne- and 
at  vienne,  and  procured  an  unqualified  con-  nicationof 
demnation  of  the  late  concordat:  a Since  the the emPeror- 


1 Adopting  the  distinction  between 
the  personal  and  the  official  character 
of  tne  Roman  pontiff,  it  might  perhaps 
be  suggested  that  pope  Pascal,  in  deal- 
ing with  Henry  V .,  was  contracting  for 
himself  personally,  and  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  his  church.  But  if  this 
was  his  idea  at  the  time,  it  was  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight;  and  thus  the  negoti- 
ation was  tainted  with  fraud  from  the 
first.  But  of  this  we  fully  acquit  him. 


The  suggestion  adverted  to  in  the  text 
was  an  afterthought,  extorted  by  dis- 
tress and  confusion  of  mind,  ana  pos- 
sibly by  his  conscientious  dissent  from 
the  extreme  Gregorian  views  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  property  for  which  the  right 
of  investiture  was  claimed.  See  p.  624 
note  (b)  of  this  chapter. 

m Udalr.  Cod.  Epist.  nos.  266,  268, 
269,  ap.  EccardL  ii.  pp.  274-276. 
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days  of  Judas  Iscariot/’  they  declared,  "there  had  been 
no  example  of  so  detestable  a treason  as  that  which  had 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  pope  and  cardinals  by  Henry 
of  Germany ; and,  for  that  act  of  unspeakable  sacrilege 
and  perfidy,  they  did  now  excommunicate  and  cast  out  of 
the  church  the  said  Henry , until  he  should  make  plenary 
satisfaction  for  the  unutterable  crime.”0  In  his  report  to 
the  pope  of  these  resolutions,  Guido  observed  that  certain 
letters  that  were  alleged  to  have  passed  between  him  and 
the  emperor  had  been  laid  before  him,  but  that  they  were 
too  inconsistent  with  accounts  he  had  received  from  Pas- 
cal himself  to  command  belief:  but,  he  added,  if  he  (the 
pope)  should  refuse  to  confirm  the  decree  of  the  synod 
of  Vienne,  and  should  not  discontinue  all  correspondence 
with  the  tyrant,  the  churches  would  deem  themselves, 
by  his  own  act,  discharged  from  all  obedience  to  him  as 
pope.  A synod  of  the  archdiocese  of  Lyons,  assembled 
at  Anse  by  their  primate  John,  adopted  the  resolutions 
of  Yienne,  and  in  like  manner  reported  them  to  the 
pontiff.” 

Now,  however,  it  appeared  that  a considerable  section 
Objection  of  °/^e  Gallic  church  took  a different  view  of  there- 
themoderateligious  character  of  lay  investiture,  and  declined 
Franc!?  concur  in  censures  cast  upon  the  pope,  or  the 
excommunication  of  the  emperor  by  the  coun- 
cils of  Yienne  and  Anse.,  " Investiture,”  they  said, u was 
unconnected  with  any  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  come  within  the  description  of  heresy : 
they  declared  themselves  incompetent  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  pontiff  of  the  holy  see : they  were,  on  the  con- 
trary,  bound  rather  to  protect  him,  than  to  expose  him 
to  the  obloquy  of  the  world : they  were  therefore  inclined 
to  construe  the  late  transaction  with  the  emperor  in  con- 
formity with  the  strict  law  of  charity,  and  to  suppose 
that  the  pope  had  acted  upon  a due  consideration  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  and  with  an  anxious  desire  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church 
till  times  should  mend : it  was,  indeed,  right  to  sustain 

“ ?ard-  C?no-  to“-  Ti.  p.  1913.  of  Harduin  before  ns  (Paris,  1714),  the 

oonct/.  vi.  p.  1915.  In  the  edition  paging  is  very  irregular. 
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the  laws  against  investitures,  and  to  keep  alive  the  pro- 
hibition of  so  pernicious  a practice;  but  that  it  was 
equally  right  to  avoid  extremes,  and  to  wait  patiently 
until  a providential  change  of  circumstances  should  make 
the  abolition  of  the  objectionable  custom  practicable.”9 
But,  with  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  de-  untenable 
cretal  law  in  that  age  of  the  Latin  church,  it  n e‘ 
is  very  clear  that  the  argument  of  the  remonstrants  was 
untenable.  No  canonist  of  the  day  would  have  ventured 
to  deny  the  power  of  the  pontiff  in  council  to  declare 
what  was  or  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  heresy ; and  it  is 
manifest  that,  by  this  time,  the  definition  ol  that  crime 
had  been  extended  to  all  systematic  or  wilful  disobedi- 
ence of  the  laws  of  the  church : investiture  had  been 


prohibited  by  many  positive  statutes ; so  that  to  confer, 
or  to  set  up  any  claim  to  confer  it,  was  “ as  the  sin  of 
disobedience,  which  is  idolatry  ? though,  therefore,  the 
mere  external  act  of  giving  investiture  be  not  heresy, 
yet  he  who  teaches  as  doctrine  the  lawfulness  of  the  act, 
whether  the  preacher  be  pope,  priest,  or  layman,  teaches 
heresy.  On  these  grounds  archbishop  Guido  re_ 
rejected  the  remonstrance,  and  assured  the  pope  monstrance 
that  if  he  should,  to  serve  any  temporal  object,  re^ected* 
or  any  purpose  of  secular  expediency,  assent  to  or  con- 
nive at  the  adoption  of  such  doctrine,  he  would  himself 
be  chargeable  with  heresy  .q  Under  the  terrors  of  this 
menace,  pope  Pascal’s  dream  of  neutrality  vanished  in 
smoke : he  hastened  to  signify  to  the  legate  his  “ devout 
thanks  to  God  for  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  Gallic 


synods  for  the  good  of  His  church,  and  to  seal  all  their 
resolutions  with  the  impress  of  the  pontifical  approba- 
tion” 


Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Germany,  Henry  V. 


p Hard.  Cone,  ubi  sup.  . The  protest 
of  the  province  of  Sens  is  extremely 
diffuse,  and  abounds  in  inappropriate 
quotations  from  the  fathers,  the  canons 
of  the  church,  and  the  Isidorian  fictions. 
It  is  signed  bv  Daimbert  archbishop  of 
Sens,  Ivo  bishop  of  Chartres , Walo  bi- 
shop of  Paris,  John  of  Orleans,  and 


other  prelates  of  the  province.  We  be- 
lieve the  document  to  have  been  drawn 
by  Ivo  himself,  who  certainly  enter- 
tained a strong  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  viii.  p.  217  of  this 
work. 

q Hard . ubi  sup.  pp.  1913-1916. 
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Henry  per-  °la(?e  bis  first  duty  tocelebrate  the  obsequies 
obs^uies  of  °*  father  with  a magnificence  beyond  former 
h/se?^ther0;  precedent.  With  a view  to  retrieve  the  losses 
ousdpoifcy.’  susta^ne(i.  by  bis  exchequer  during  the  late  civil 
. wars>  he  irritated  his  lawless  lieges  by  rigorous 
resumptions  of  alienated  crown-lands  and  revenues.  The 
disturbances  to  which  these  measures  led  were  speedily 
suppressed ; and,  as  in  like  cases  most  frequently  happens, 
the  success  obtained  was  followed  by  a long  series  of  con- 
fiscations and  extortions,  alike  inconsistent  with  law  and 
regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  The  resent- 
ments which  these  acts  of  injustice  occasioned  were  em- 
bittered by  the  sullen  and  reserved  demeanour  of  the  em- 
peror to  all  around  him.  He  trusted  no  one,  and  was  him- 
self: trusted  by  none.  And  so  it  happened  that,  at  the  very 
summit  of  his  fortunes,  brute  force  had  become  the  main 
instrument,  and  fear  the  principal  support  of  his  throne. 
Among  the  mass  of  real  grievance  and  angry  feeling 
gathering  around  him,  the  anathema  of  the  Gallic  church, 
pontifical  as  it  now  was  by  the  papal  seal,  began  to  tell 
With  fatal  effect.  Under  the  impression  produced  by  the 
f1  .a!*r.est  earl  Louis  of  Thuringia  in  the  midst  of 
tit  “™*vb;ies  of  the  emperor’s  marriage  with  the  princess 
Mathilda,  daughter  of  king  Henry  1.  of  England/  and 
the  extortionate  fine  imposed  upon  the  palatine  Frederick 
Conspiracy.  Saxony,  general  dissatisfaction  ripened  into 
conspiracy.  But  a greater  error  than  this  is 
traceable  to  Henry’s  dealing  with  the  prelacy"  of  the 
empire.  Uninstructed  by  his  father’s  rate,  his  hand 
had  weighed  as  heavily  upon  the  hierarchy  as  upon  any 
other  elnss  of  his  subjects.  It  was  whispered  from 
mouth  to  mouth  that  the  liberties  of  all  were  in  dan- 
ger; and  the  churchmen  found  a tongue  to  proclaim 
eir  wrongs  in  every  sufferer  under  a government 
rights’^  ^ War  aris^ocra^c  pretension  and  national 

/our  years  after  the  return  of  the  emperor 
is  triumph  in  Italy,  the  papal  legates  in  France 


I Hu. 

kkehard . Chron.  an.  1112,  1113; 


Annal.  Hildesh.  an.  1113,  ubi  sup.;  An- 
nalist. Saxo,  ubi  siip. 
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had  convoked  no  fewer  than  six  provincial  outbreak  of 
councils,*  in  all  of  which  excommunications  and  ‘h®  con- 
anathemas  were  launched  against  the  “ tyrant  apiracy‘ 
of  Germany.”  Under  favour  of  archbishop  Frederick, 
the  legate  Cuno  established  himself  at  Cologne,  and,  by 
the  joint  exertions  of  the  papal  agents  and  the  primate, 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  elements  of  the  conspiracy 
were  duly  marshalled  and  organised.”  While  the  em- 

Seror  was  engaged  in  the  extreme  north  in  the  arduous 
uty  of  repressing  and  punishing  the  piratical  hordes 
which  infested  the  coasts  of  Friesland,  the  citi-  CiTil  war 
zens  of  Cologne,  at  a signal  from  the  primate, 
rose  upon  and  drove  out  the  imperial  garrison.  At  the 
same  moment  the  confederates  in  Lorraine,  Westphalia, 
and  the  lower  Rhine,  took  the  field  in  support  of  the 
centre  of  insurrection.  The  tidings  of  these  events 
brought  the  emperor  by  forced  marches  to  the  gates  of 
Cologne.  Failing  in  a first  assault  upon  the  city,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  confederate  chiefs  concen- 
trated upon  the  Rhine;  but  without  decisive  success. 
Meanwhile  duke  Lothar  of  Saxony,  with  the  earl’s 
marchers  of  his  duchy,  and  the  bishops  of  Halberstadt 
and  Magdeburg,  had  collected  their  forces,  and  advanced 
to  the  aid  of  their  western  allies.  Henry  met  this  new 
danger  with  promptness  and  vigour ; but  again  failed  in 
making  any  impression  upon  the  confederate  army. 
After  a sanguinary  campaign,  and  the  sacrifice  of  some 
of  his  best  officers  and  warriors,  he  was  compelled  to 
resume  his  prior  position  on  the  Rhine/ 

Reverting  for  a moment  to  some  incidents  which  oc- 
curred within  the  two  years  preceding  the  out-Effortoofthe 
break  of  the  conspiracy,  we  are  struck  by  the  papal  party 
difficulties  the  papal  party  had  to  encounter  toTheir  S? 
in  the  reluctance  of  pope  Pascal  to  concur  communica- 
personally  in  the  censures  launched  against  the  10ns' 


1 Besides  those  of  Vienne  and  Anse, 
already  adverted  to,  the  legate  Cuno  of 
Preneste  had  held  synods  at  Beauvais 
(7th  Dec.  1114),  Rheims  (28th  March 
1115),  Cologne  (at  Easter  1115),  and 
Chalons- sur-Marne  (the  July  follow- 
ing). Hard . Concil,  vi.  pp.  1925  et  sqq. 


0 The  grounds  of  the  revolt  are  fully 
rehearsed  in  a letter  of  archbishop 
Frederick  to  Otto  bishop  of  Bamberg, 
in  Udalric* 8 collection,  ap.  Eccard.  Corp. 
Histor.  p.  578. 

▼ Ekteh.  Chron.  an.  1115,  p.  248. 
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A tJ®,Greforian  zealots.  It  gives  us  some 
y,  P . ,°  ^*1  fhat,  from  the  time  that  Henry  quitted 

twJ  JTJ1)!2  t!?  nT  the  cIose  of  Pascal’s  pontificate, 
ttere  had  beoi  hardly  any  interruption  of  the  friendly 

rpwTf0w 6nue  ^twf n them."  The  pontiff  was  still 
reluctant  to  be  thought  to  have  relinquished  his  merely 
passive  position,  and,  although  he  gave  an  official  sane-. 
. . o the  acts  of  his  legates,  neither  argument  nor  in- 
i ation  could  drive  him  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
eECommunication,  and  thus  personally  to  identify  himself 
Y1  he  acts  of  his  agents.  Owing  partly  to  the  vigil- 
nee  or  Henry  V.  in  suppressing  all  external  manifests- 
ions  or  ill-humour,  and  partly  to  the  general  opinion  that 
i was  reserved  to  the  pope  alone  to  excommunicate  an 
emperor,  the  censures  of  the  legates  in  France  had  not 
produced  the  effect  they  expected.  Enraged  at  the 
impress] on  his  reiterated  maledictions  had  left  upon 
, e ™ j ® the  German  prelacy,  Cuno  of  Preneste  ex- 
aus  ed  his  rhetoric  to  prove  to  them,  that  though  a 
singe  diocesan  or  metropolitan  bishop  might  have  no 
such  power,  yet  that  any  collective  body  of  the  church, 
ac  mg  under  pontifical  instructions,  was  fully  competent 
to  inflict  ecclesiastical  penalties  upon  sinners  of  every 
rant  and  station.1 

These  exhortations  would  probably  have  made  little 
A!*!ert  arc*‘-  impression  upon  the  pride  and  prejudices  of 
Maintz?  his  the  Germanic  hierarchy,  if  they  had  not  been 
““2“'  hacked  by  a sense  of  personal  injury,  and  a 
lively  apprehension  of  still  further  encroach- 
ments upon  ecclesiastical  privilege  and  revenue.  About 
wo  years  before  the  insurrection  broke  out,  Albert,  the 
emperors  chancellor,  and  archbishop-elect  of  Maintz, 
,.aa  amc1 ted  in  a treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
?riflTedj,ar0ns-  Like  Thomas  k Becket,  he  had  been 
• f an<l  caressed  by  his  sovereign  till  raised  to  the 
P cy,  and  had  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his 


Collection  (ubi  8Up. 
ftl  riA66^  27*6i!  botb  inclusive)  there 
letters  Jhi^  than  Seven  confidential 
Wear  to  hare  passed 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope  from 


the  treaty  of  Ponte-Mammolo  to  the 
second  expedition  of  Henry  into  Italy. 

x Ep.  Conon.  episc.  Prsenest.  ad  Fred, 
archiep.  Colon.,  ap.  Martene , Collect. 
Ampliss.  tom.  i.  p.  664. 
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designs,  lawful  and  lawless,  upon  the  liberties  of  his 
lieges.  Immured  in  a dungeon  at  Speyer,  he  lingered 
for  a period  of  two  years,  maturing  all  the  while  his 
plans  for  the  overthrow  of  his  adversary,  till,  in  the 
month  of  July  1115,  an  unexpected  event  opened  his 
prison-doors.  On  the  24th  of  that  month  the  countess 
Mathilda  had  sunk  into  the  tomb;  a contingency  by  which, 
in  the  course  of  law,  her  vast  estates  escheated  to  the 
empire.  Henry  felt  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
rescuing  so  valuable  a prize  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  the  state.  He  became  anxious  for  some  such 
settlement  with  the  insurgents  as  might  set  him  at  liberty 
to  get  possession  of  the  rich  cities  and  territories  which 
had  hitherto  presented  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  his 
government  in  Italy.  With  that  view,  he  proposed  and 
obtained  a suspension  of  arms,  and  called  upon  the  estates 
to  meet  him  at  Maintz  on  the  1st  of  November  of  the 

ire ar  1115.  But  though,  to  mark  his  confidence  in  the 
oyalty  of  his  friends,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to 
redress  all  grievances,  he  appeared  on  the  appointed  day 
with  a slender  escort,  he  found  but  a meagre  attendance 
of  the  princes  and  barons.  At  the  instigation  of  the  dis- 
affected clergy,  the  populace  of  Maintz  clamor-  , , 
ously  demanded  the  release  of  their  archbishop. 

Henry  was  in  no  condition  to  disregard  the  disloyal 
requisition.  Albert  emerged  from  his  prison,  wearing 
rather  the  appearance  of  a moving  skeleton  than  a being 
of  flesh  and  blood.  He  renewed  his  oath  of  fidelity,  and 
gave  hostages  for  his  future  loyalty.  But  he  was  no 
sooner  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sovereign’s  arm,  than  he 
spared  neither  invective  nor  libel  to  extend  the  flame 
of  rebellion — hitherto  confined  to  the  provinces  of  the 
lower  Rhine  and  Saxony — over  the  whole  kingdom.  To 
that  end  he  issued  general  letters  of  convocation  to  all 
the  bishops  of  the  realm,  to  meet  him  at  Cologne  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  the  anathema  against  the  emperor 
into  plenary  execution,  and  performing  his  own  too  long 
delayed  consecration  to  the  primacy.7 

y Ekhek.  Chron.  an.  1115,  ubi  sup.  p.  See  also  ep.  Hen.  V.  ap.  Udalric.  Cod. 
249;  Annal . Hildesh.  an.  1115,  p.  113.  Epist.  no.  319,  ap.  Eocard.  ii.  p.  333. 
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But  the  project  of  Albert  ended  in  smoke.  Though 
e“Peror  was  Strayed  by  the  bishop  of 
. ' W urzburg,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  in- 

teresta,  and  the  prelates  refused  to  hold  communication 
with  him  as  long1  as  he  remained  under  the  ban;  all 
irther  proceedings  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  sudden 
eatn  oi  the  legate  Theoderick  on  his  journey  to  Cologne 
o preside  at  the  council ; the  zeal  of  the  laity  for  the 
support  of  naked  objects  of  sacerdotal  interest  cooled 
rapidly  ; and  Henry,  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  the  dukes 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  Conrad  of  Franconia,  and  Welf  of 
Havana,  appointed  these  princes  co-regents  of  Germany 
and  hastened  across  the  Tridentine  Alps,  eager  to  put 

,in  possession  of  the  rich  escheats  of  the  countess 
Mathilda.2 


At  Rome,  in  the  interim,  the  position  of  pope  Pascal 
Synod  at  had  become  intolerably  irksome.  Suspected  by 
ome.  JjJs  court  and  council  of  a secret  leaning  to  the 
imperial  party,  it  was  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  drive 
lm  irom  that  quasi-neutrality  behind  which  he  had 
hitherto  . intrenched  himself.  By  the  assiduity  of  the 
egates  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  an  extraordinary 
concourse  of  prelates,  abbots,  ecclesiastics,  and  distin- 
guished laymen  had  been  collected  at  Rome/  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  passing  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
all  voluntary  participators  in  the  treaty  of  Ponte-Mam- 
molo,  ite  advocates  and  defenders.  To  elude  the  dreaded 
discussion,  pope  Pascal  interposed  delays,  and  consumed 
wo  whole  sessions  and  a part  of  a third  in  debates  upon 
co  ateral  matters.  Bruno  of  Segni,  however,  at  length 
succeeded  in  forcing  on  the  principal  question  by  mov- 
ing that  the  perpetual  anathema  be  now  pronounced 
against  that  diabolical  deed  or  compact  which  had  caused 
so  much  scandal  in  the  church.”  The  motion  was  carried 
+7  an  ^tbusiastic  majority ; pope  Pascal  assenting  with 
rest.  Bruno,  however,  was  not  to  be  driven  from 


zenf  lof1Ma[n?T7  disabuses  the  ^ 
perfidv  an  account  of  th< 


* Ekkeh.  Chron.  ubi  sup.  pp.  249, 250. 
Conf.  Stenzel,  i.  p.  667. 
a On  the  6th  of  March  1116. 
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his  purpose.  “If  the  document,”  said  he,  “contain 
heresy,  he  that  signed  it  is  a heretic .”  Cardinal  John  of 
Gaetab  replied:  “The  deed  is,  it  is  true,  an  evil  deed; 
but  it  containethno  heresy,  and  was  moreover  intended  to 
save  life  and  redeem  the  church  from  captivity.”  “Then 
was  it  a good  deed,”  rejoined  the  bishop ; “ for  are  we 
not  commanded  to  save  life ; yea,  to  lay  down  our  own 
lives  for  the  brethren  ?”  Irritated  by  this  manifest  sar- 
casm, pope  Pascal  lost  his  equanimity ; he  protested  ve- 
hemently against  the  charge  of  heresy ; “ the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,”  he  exclaimed,  “cannot  be  guilty  of  heresy; 
for  the  Son  of  God  hath  prayed  for  him  that  his  faith 
fail  not.”  It  is  obvious  that  the  council  must  have  felt 
its  own  incompetency  to  encounter  this  plea.c  But  car- 
dinal Cuno  of  Prseneste,  the  late  papal  legate  in  France, 
accomplished  by  a side  wind  that  which  no  direct  pro- 
ceeding could  have  effected.  After  enumerating  at  great 
length,  and  with  extraordinary  particularity,  all  that  he 
had  done  in  that  country,  he  challenged  the  pontiff  to 
declare  whether  the  legatine  acts  so  done  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  powers  committed  to  him ; atid,  if  so, 
then  and  there  to  affirm  them  with  his  own  lips,  and  in 
the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  council.  There  Pascal 
was  no  room  for  hesitation ; and  the  pope  pro- 
nounced  that  all  that  had  been  done  by  Cuno  the  acts  of 
and  his  associates  in  the  commission  had  been  his  leeates- 
done  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  of 
the  holy  see ; and  he  (the  pope)  in  their  name,  as  well 
as  for  himself  personally,  thereby  ratified  and  confirmed 
those  acts  and  proceedings ; approving  all  that  they  had 
approved,  and  condemning  all  that  they  had  condemned .d 

The  shiftings  and  doublings  of  Pascal  to  escape  the 
dreaded  dilemma  were  at  an  end.  The  overt  ™ 
act  ot  peijury  was,  m all  moral  contemplation,  thema  pro- 
as complete  as  if  the  sentence  of  excommunica-  c,auned- 
tion  had  passed  from  his  own  lips,  and  in  the  form  in 

b Afterwards  pope  Gelasius  IL  example  of  Gregory  VL  Conf.  Book 

« There  was  no  tribunal  competent  IX.  c.  iii.  p.  75  of  this  volume, 
to  try  a pope  for  heresy.  Nor  is  it  pro-  d Ekkeh.  Chron.  an.  1116,  ubi  sup. 

bable.  even  if  it  had  been  expedient,  that  pp.  250,  251 . 
pope  Pascal  would  have  followed  the 
vol.  iv.  T T 
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which  it  issued  from  those  of  Gregory  YII.  against 
Henry  IY.  The  zealots  determined  that  no  degree  of  ' 
publicity  should  be  wanting  to  give  effect  to  the  official 
sentence  of  the  church  against  the  emperor  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  sacrilege ; and  on  their  arrival  at  their  homes, 
the  banded  prelates  proclaimed  the  anathema  from  church 
to  church,  and  from  house  to  house,  with  all  the  venom 
that  the  alembic  of  party  hatred  and  theological  spite 
could  distil  from  their  tongues.® 

But  the  emperor  was  by  this  time  in  secure  posses- 
Domestic  sion  of  the  fiefs  and  estates  of  the  countess 
troubles.  Mathilda.  This  was  not  the  moment,  had  he 
been  so  inclined,  for  the  pope  to  put  forward  the  claims  of 
the  holy  see  under  the  donation  of  the  deceased  princess. 
Domestic  troubles  were  now  added  to  the  perplexities  of 
the  aged  and  conscience-stricken  pontiff*.  In  the  month 
of  March  1116  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome 
became  vacant.  By  virtue  of  their  corporate  privileges, 
the  people  elected  the  son  of  the  late  prefect  to  the  pre- 
sidential chair,  and  demanded  the  customary  confirma- 
tion of  the  pope.  But  Pascal  designed  the  chief  magis- 
tracy for  Peter  Leonis,  a nephew  of  the  turbulent  count 
Ptolemy  of  Tusculum ; he  declined,  therefore,  to  confirm 
the  people's  candidate,  and  was  compelled  to  quit  the  city 
to  elude  the  importunities  of  the  populace.  This  incident 
was  but  the  first  of  a monotonous  series  of  civil  broils, 
which  embittered  the  declining  years  of  Pascal  II.  He 
succeeded  indeed  in  collecting  a body  of  troops  numer- 
ous enough  to  enable  him  to  regain  his  position  within 
the  city,  but  too  weak  to  control  the  heated  elements 
of  domestic  strife,  which  continued  to  seethe  around  him 
to  the  end  of  his  days/  A further  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness lay  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  emperor  to  the  state 
ot  the  church.  But  the  disordered  condition  of  Henry's 
affairs  at  home,  combined  with  a terrible  inversion  of  the 
order  of  the  seasons,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  earth- 

. ® Ekkeh.  ubi  sup.;  and  see  Landulph  Murat  iii.  pp.  357,  358.  See  also 
jun.  Hist.  Mediolan.  c.  xxxi.;  Murat  Falco  Bene  vent.  Chron.  an.  1116,  udi 
v*  P*  50°;  . sup.  tom.  v.  p.  90.  } 

f Pandulph.  Ptsanus , Vit.  Pascal  II. ; 
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quakes  and  tempests  of  an  appalling  character,  inclined 
him  to  cast  anxiously  about  him  for  the  means  of  avert- 
ing visitations  which  might  appear  to  himself,  as  they 
did  to  the  mass  of  his  subjects,  in  the  light  of  divine 
chastisements.s 

Under  such  impressions  Henry  renewed  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  Roman  curia ; nor  can  it  be  Pacific 
doubted  that  pope  Pascal’s  wishes  pointed  in  m^hous’ 
the  same  direction.  If  we  could  rely  on  the  correspond- 
genuineness  of  the  documents  before  us,  it  would  thepope^d 
appear  that,  notwithstanding  the  recent  proofs  the  emperor, 
of  renewed  hostility,  the  pope  had  still  maintained  his 
correspondence  with  the  emperor ; that  he  had  assured 
him  of  his  most  cordial  sympathy ; that  he  had  denied 
the  authority  of  his  legates  to  pronounce  the  censures  of 
the  church  against  him,  and  disavowed  all  their  acts  ;h 
and  that,  with  reference  to  the  defamatory  libels  which 
had  been  circulated  against  him,1  he  called  God  to  wit- 


k The  description  of  the  state  of 
Germany  given  by  the  monk  Ekkehard 
of  Aurach  (Urangiensis)  is  truly  ap- 
palling. Private  warfare  devastated  the 
fields  and  destroyed  the  substance  of  the 
people ; famine  and  pestilence  stalked 
through  the  land.  Natural  calamities 
of  the  most  destructive  character  accom- 
panied these  afflictive  visitations.  “ In 
our  wretched  countnr,”  he  writes,  “ the 
crimes  of  homicide,  falsehood,  and  per- 
jury, such  as  were  of  old  denounced  by 
the  wailing  voice  of  the  prophet,  grew 
overhead,  inveterate;  ana  blood  flowed 
unto  blood;  nor  did  the  noise  thereof 
ascend  unto  the  ear  of  the  Almighty 
les3  loudly  than  of  yore  the  cry  against 
the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain.  And  so 
it  was  that,  even  before  the  Christmas 
festival  had  come  to  an  end,  on  Janu- 
ary 3d  at  eventide  the  solid  earth  was 
moved  at  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord; 
houses  were  thrown  down,  and  cities 
destroyed:  then,  again,  on  the  30th  of 
the  same  month  came  terrible  thunder- 
ings  and  lightnings,  with  hurricanes 
and  storms  of  hail;  the  air  illumined 
with  threatening  meteors  . . . These 
judgments  were  aggravated  by  destruc- 
tive floods;  the  appearance  of  double 
moons ; stars  warring  against  each  other 
in  the  firmament ; blood-red  clouds 


shooting  forth  their  ominous  fires  from 
the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  and  striking 
terror  into  every  human  bosom,”  &c. 
Ekkeh.  Chron.  an.  1116,  1117,  ubi  sup. 
p.  252.  Con f.  Annal.  HUdesh.  an.  1116, 
ubi  sup.  p.  113.  The  state  of  Italy  was 
scarcely  less  disastrous — earthquakes 
which  subverted  cities  and  rent  the  most 
solid  towers;  springs  turbid  and  un- 
drinkable ; trees  tom  up  by  the  roots ; sub- 
terranean thunders,  volumes  of  smoke 
and  flame  issuing  from  fissures  in  the 
earth;  drops  of  blood  mingled  with  the 
rain  of  heaven;  men  and  cattle  perish- 
ing without  number — all  these  visita- 
tions, regarded  as  manifestations  of  di- 
vine wrath  against  a wicked  and  adul- 
terous generation.  Chron.  Mont.  Cass . 
lib.  iv.  ubi  sup.  p.  529;  Landidph  jun. 
Hist.  Mediol.  c.  xxxi.  tom  v.  p.  500. 
These  annalists  agree  with  Ekkehard 
as  to  dates.  In  Italy  the  earth-convul- 
sion continued  at  intervals  for  many 
days.  Mountain  slips  impeded  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol  for  some  time.  In 
the  cities  of  Verona,  Venice,  Parma, 
and  other  large  towns,  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  perished. 

h Udalr.  Cod.  Epist.  nos.  317,  318; 
ap.  Eccard.  ubi  sup.  pp.  330,  331. 

1 Namely,  the  recent  publication  of 
the  anathema. 
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ness  that  he  had  had  no  hand  in  them.  But  the  report 
irom  which  these  protestations  are  derived  was  that  of 
the  emperor  Henry  himself.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
pelieving  that  he  would  stoop  to  any  artifice  to  create  an 
impression  among*  his  subjects  that  he  had  all  along  stood 
upon  the  best  possible  terms  with  the  pontiff  and  con- 
. sequently  that  no  valid  sentence  of  exclusion  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  could  ever  have  passed  against 
.?*  ^ j8  no^  improbable  that  the  pope,  on  his  part,  had 

indulged  in  the  dream  that,  by  continuing  these  secret 
communications,  he  might  hold  out  hopes  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  keeping*  Henry  at  a distance  from 
Home.  But  these  hopes,  if  he  had  ever  entertained  them, 
were  speedily  dissipated.  A message  was  conveyed  to  the 
latter  from  the  disaffected  prefect,  consuls,  and  magis- 
trates of  Rome,  assuring  him  of  the  friendly  dispositions 
of  the  citizens,  and  inviting  him  at  once  and  without 
delay  to  take  up  his  abode  among  them.  If  the  emperor 
had  ever  believed  that  Pascal  was  a party  to  the  invita- 
tion, or  that  he  would  await  his  approach,  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  invitation,  however,  was  not  to 
The  emperor  be  neglected ; and  he  entered  the  city  amid 
m Rome,  the  most  boisterous  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 
But  pope  Pascal  had  fled,  and  with  him  vanished  his 
best  prospects  of  accommodation  with  the  curia.  At  his 
earnest  solicitation,  indeed,  the  pontifical  council  deputed 
three  cardinals  to  meet  him  j but  trammelled  by  instruc- 
tions to  enter  into  negotiation  upon  no  other  basis  than 
an  unconditional  abandonment  of  the  prerogative  of  in- 
vestiture, and  at  the  same  time  rigidly  to  withhold  from 
him  every  recognition  of  rank  or  title,  and  those  cus- 
omary  honours  always  claimed  apd  religiously  conferred 
j-  1 e e#mperor  when  he  visited  his  capital.  With 
such  dispositions,  no  approach  on  either  side  was  even 

breach*  n°  ^ur^er  8^ePs  were  taken  to  heal  the 

There  was,  however,  but  one  road  open  to  the  hearts  of 
His  manage-  fue  Romans.  As  long  as  largesses,  donations, 
mRomans.he  h°n°urs  were  forthcoming,  their  vivacious 
loyalty  knew  no  bounds.  While  his  impoverished 
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exchequer  permitted  these  outlays,  Henry  was  no  niggard 
of  the  required  stimulants.  He  distributed  money  among 
the  populace ; he  caused  his  empress  to  be  crowned  with 
all  imaginable  pomp ; he  showed  himself  to  the  people 
crowned  and  robed  with  the  imperial  purple ; he  gave  to 
the  consul  Ptolemy  of  Tusculum  his  natural  daughter 
Bertha  to  wife,  and  with  the  bride  all  the  lauds  and 
estates  which  that  aspiring  noble  had  ever  claimed  or 
coveted.j  In  public  he  indulged  the  people  with  shows, 
processions,  and  popular  assemblies ; he  harangued  them 
in  their  “ comitia,”  and  even  bore  with  good  humour  the 
fanatical  ribaldry  of  the  pontifical  clergy.k  But  no  fur- 
ther advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  a longer  residence, 
and  the  emperor  withdrew  to  Sutri  on  his  march  Retreat  of 
to  the  north.  Assisted  by  a party  of  Normans, 

Pascal  approached  the  capital,  driving  before  and  death  of 
him  a small  body  of  imperialist  troops  left  by  P°Pe  Pa3Cal- 
the  emperor  for  the  support  of  his  friends  in  Kome.  The 
pope  was  thus  enabled  to  gain  possession  of  as  much  of 
the  city  as  he  had  ever  held,  and  to  occupy  himself  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season  with  the  reduction  of  such 
portions  of  the  Petrine  patrimony  as  had  been  lost  during 
the  late  invasion.  The  exertions  he  underwent  in  the 
course  of  these  operations  exhausted  his  powers  of  mind 
and  bo<fy;  and  not  many  days  after  his  restoration,  a 
short  illness  of  only  forty-eight  hours  consigned  him  to 
the  tomb.  Pope  Pascal  II.  died  on  the  31st  of  January1 
1118.  His  remains  were  refused  the  honours  of  sepul- 
ture in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  by  the  hostile  magistracy, 

J Chron.  Mont.  Cass.  lib.  iv.  ap.  Mu-  empty  flourish  of  the  sacerdotal  trum- 
rat.  iv.  p.  519;  Pandulph . Pisan.  Vit.  pet  to  be  entitled  to  credit  as  a genuine 
Pascal  II.;  ibid.  tom.  iii.  p.  358.  address. 

k Pandulph  of  Pisa  (Vit.  Pascal  II.  * Pandulph  (ubi  sup.)  dates  his  death 
ubi  sup.  p.  359)  recites  a speech  of  on  the  18th  of  January;  Peter  the  Dea- 
Henry,  delivered  on  one  of  these  occa-  con  (Chron.  Cassin.  c.  lxiv.)  on  the 
sions,  with  a view  to  engage  the  people  21st.  He  is  confirmed  by  the  Annales 
to  support  him  in  obtaining  a mitiga-  Romani  ( Pertz,  v.  p.  478).  But  the  two 
tion  of  the  papal  ultimatum.  In  reply,  latter  writers  differ  as  to  the  date  of 
we  are  told,  the  pontifical  spokesman  his  restoration  ; the  one  dating  his 
reviled  him  as  a hypocrite,  a murderer,  death  on  the  18th,  the  other  on  the  se- 
a robber,  and  a heretic,  and  taunted  cond  day  after  that  event.  The  ponti- 
him  with  the  absence  of  all  those  hon-  ficate  of  Pascal  II.  extended  to  eighteen 
ours  which  would  have  been  granted  to  years  five  months  and  either  eight  or 
an  orthodox  emperor,  &c.  &c.J  But  the  eleven  days.  Art  de  ver.  les  Dates. 
whole  story  has  too  much  the  air  of  an 
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and  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Lateran.  He 
offers  a singular  instance  of  a Homan  pontiff  striving  to 
establish  in  his  own  mind  a distinction  between  his  offi- 
cial and  his  private  conscience. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 


GELASIUS  II.— CALIXTUS  II.—  CONCORDAT  OF  WORMS. 

Parties  in  Rome — Election  of  cardinal  John  of  Gaeta  as  Gelasins  II. — The  empe- 
ror at  Rome;  evasion  of  Gelasius — The  emperor  cites  Gelasius  before  himself 
at  Rome — Papal  reply — Indignation  of  the  people  of  Rome — Maurice  of  Braga 
pope  as  Gregory  VIII. — his  character — how  described  by  his  opponent— Gela- 
sius deserted  by  the  Normans — he  quits  Rome,  and  goes  into  France— and  dies 
there — Guido  archbishop  of  Vienne  pope  as  Calixtus  II. — Reported  applica- 
tion to  the  Romans  for  confirmation — Calixtus  holds  a council  at  Toulouse — 
' Emancipation  of  church-estate,  &c.  — The  council  of  Rheims — Negotiation 
with  the  emperor — Preliminaries  of  a treaty,  &c. — Misunderstanding  of  the 
preliminaries — The  emperor  requests  time  to  consult,  &c. — Rupture  of  the 
conferences — Resistance  of  the  French  to  the  pontifical  scheme — Solemnity  of 
excommunication,  &c. — Rome  not  the  home  of  the  papacy — Advantages  of 
France  as  a fulcrum  of  papal  power— Character  and  influence  of  pope  Calix- 
tus II.  in  France — Advantages  and  activity  of  Calixtus  in  France  and  else- 
where— Return  of  pope  Calixtus  to  Rome— Capture  of  Gregory  VIII.— his 
treatment,  and  death— State  of  Germany — Position  of  Henry  V.  in  Germany 
— Approximation  of  parties — Jealousies — Pacification — Diet  of  Wurzburg — 
Statutory  repeal  of  the  excommunications — Position  of  pope  Calixtus — Intent 
of  the  estates  of  Germany — Effect  of  the  cessation  of  the  civil  war — Pope  Ca- 
lixtus withdraws  his  opposition,  &c. — Treaty  or  concordat  of  Worms — on  the 
papal  part— on  the  part  of  the  emperor — Remarks  on  the  treaty — Ambiguity  of 
the  treaty  as  to  what  is  simony — as  to  freedom  of  election — as  to  the  pretended 
supremacy  of  the  pontifical  power— General  ambiguities — Open  question  as 
to  whether  consecration  was  to  precede  or  follow  investiture — The  convention 
of  Worms  a temporary  compromise , &o. — a personal  compact. 

At  tbe  moment  of  pope  Pascal’s  death  we  perceive — 
though  perhaps  somewhat  dimly — the  existence  parties  in 
of  three  factions  in  Rome ; namely,  the  ponti-  Kome- 
fical  or  sacerdotal,  the  municipal,  and  the  popular.  The 
first  of  these  parties  was  obnoxious  to  the  bitter  hostility 
of  the  second,  or  municipal,  then  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nobili  or  capitani.  The  principal  magis- 
tracies of  the  city  were  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  body, 
with  the  powerful  family  of  the  Frangipani  at  their 
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head,  But,  though  without  immediate  participation  in 
their  own  government,  the  mass  of  the  populace,  or  non- 
privileged  population,  continued  in  their  comitia  or 
general  assemblies  to  claim  its  share  in  the  general 
direction  of  public  affairs.  The  interferences  of  this 
body  had  always  been  rather  of  a tumultuary  than  a 
formal  character;  their  existence,  as  a constitutional, 
power,  was  acknowledged,  but  their  functions  in  the 
republic  were  so  vague  and  indefinite  that  they  had 
sunk  down  to  a mere  brute-force,  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  possessed  the  skill  or  the  influence  to  put  it  in 
action  for  their  own  purposes.  About  the  period  of 
Pascal's  death  they  seem  to  have  occupied  a neutral  posi- 
tion between  the  nobili  and  the  papal  curia.  The  former 
had  for  the  moment  attached  themselves  to  the  imperial 
standard,  though  probably  with  no  other  view  than  to 
regain  that  preponderant  share  in  the  papal  elections  of 
which  the  Gregorian  reforms  had  deprived  them,  and 
to  retrieve  the  losses  sustained  in  their  feuds  with  the 
later  pontiffs  and  their  Norman  allies. 

In  this  state  of  things  in  Rome,  the  curia  saw  no 
Election  of  ProsPect  °f  carrying  the  election  of  a successor 
cardinal  johnto  the  late  pope  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
GeSii!  ordinance  of  Nicolas  II.  The  cardinal  John 
of  Gaeta,  the  secretary  or  chancellor  of  Pascal 
II.,  was  summoned  in  all  haste  to  Rome;  the  curia  i 
assembled  in  a monastery  remote  from  observation, 
called  the  Palladium ; and  there  elected  John  of  Gaeta 
pope  by  the  name  of  Gelasius  II.a  The  secret  of  the 
meeting  had,  however,  crept  out;  and  the  church  was 
beset  by  the  Frangipani,  the  doors  burst  open,  and  the 
new  pope  dragged  by  the  hair  of  the  head  to  a remote 
dungeon  belonging  to  the  leader  of  the  assailants.  The 
people,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  put  up  with  this 
arbitrary  interference  on  the  part  of  the  nobili.  The 
comitia  demanded  the  immediate  release  of  Gelasius; 


a The  election  passed  by  the  cor 
rent  votes  of  three  card.bishops,  twe 
five  card,  presbyters,  and  eighteen  < 
deacons.  Fund.  Pisan.  Vit.  Gelasi 


ap.  Murat,  iii.  p.  379;  PeU  Diac.  de 
V ir.  iUust.  Monast.  Mont.  Cass. p. 378, 
with  note  (12).  ^ 
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the  captors  were  not  prepared  to  resist  the  formidable 
importunity;  and  Gelasius  was  conducted  in  triumph 
from  his  prison  to  the  Lateran,  where  he  was  en- 
throned and  crowned  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.b 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Pascal,  and  the  approaching' 
election  of  a successor,  brought  the  emperor  by  The  em  eror 
a forced  march  of  extraordinary  celerity  to  the  at  Borne, 
gates  of  Rome  before  the  new  pope — then  only 
in  deacon’s  orders — could  canonically  assume 
the  reins  of  government.  Not  even  a rumour  of  Henry’s 
approach  had  reached  the  papal  court;  the  curia  dis- 
persed in  consternation ; and  Gelasius  hid  himself  in  the 
remote  church  of  St.  Maria  ad  Tiberim.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  embarked  on  board  two  galleys,  then 
accidentally  lying  in  the  river,  near  the  place  of  his  con- 
cealment, and,  after  a series  of  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
storms  and  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  found  himself 
safely  lodged  within  the  walls  of  his  native  Gaeta.c  Here 
the  scattered  members  of  the  curia  collected  around  him; 
the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Apulia  and  Campania  congre- 
gated to  witness  the  ceremony  of  ordination  and  con- 
secration ; the  great  Norman  vassals,  with  duke  William 
of  Apulia  and  Robert  of  Capua  at  their  head,  did  him 
homage  for  their  territories  in  the  form  observed  by 
Robert  Guiscard  to  pope  Gregory  VII.,  and  by  duke 
Roger  to  Urban  II.,  and  received  in  return  from  the 
pontiff  feoffment  of  all  lands,  jurisdictions,  and  pre- 
rogatives theretofore  granted  in  right  of  those  princi- 
palities.'1 

In  the  election  of  Gelasius  II.  we  remark  two  cano- 
nical defects.  If  the  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  was  to  hold 


b Pand.  Pisan,  nbi  sup.  p.  384;  Annal. 
Rom . ubi  sup.  p.  478;  Ekkeh.  Chron.  an 
1118,  p.  253. 

« According  to  Jaffe  (Begist.  Pont. 
Bom.  p.  522)  Gelasius  was  elected  on 
the  24th  January  1818;  imprisoned  and 
released  the  same  day ; he  fled  from 
Borne  on  the  1st  of  March;  remained 
in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  on  the  2d; 
was  at  Ardea  on  the  night  of  the  3d; 
at  Terracina  on  the  4th ; and  at  Gacta 


on  the  5th  of  that  month.  See  the  ac- 
count of  Pandulph,  ubi  sup.  The  writer 
shared  in  the  adventures  of  his  master 
till  his  death. 

d “ Cum  honore  ducatus.”  The  term 
“honos”  denoted  both  possession  and 
all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  saving 
only  the  duties  and  renders  appertain- 
ing to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Conf.  Pet. 
Diac . Chron.  M.  Cassin.  lib.  iv.  p.  531, 
with  Muratorts  note  (9). 
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The  emperor  8*°°^  imperial  concurrence  had  not  been 
cites  GeWusasked  or  obtained  in  any  form.®  Neither  can  the 
seif  at  Rhome.  e^ecti°^  be  said  to  have  had  the  popular  assent, 
unless  indeed  the  tumultuary  release  of  Gelasius 
could  be  construed  as  an  act  of  popular  confirmation. 
Upon  the  strength  of  these  defects,  the  emperor,  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  summoned  <(  John  of  Gaeta, 
the  pontiff-elect  of  the  holy  Roman  see,  together  with 
the  electoral  college  and  curia,  to  attend  him  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  there  in  due  form  of  law  to 
complete  the  election,  according  to  Catholic  usage,  in 
his  presence  and  that  of  the  Roman  people.”  Gelasius 
Papal  reply.  repbed  by  a counter-proposition : he  should 
be  ready,  he  said,  to  discuss  all  matters  in  dif- 
ference between  church  and  empire  at  a proper  time  and 
place,  and  for  that  purpose  he  named  Milan  or  Cremona 
as  the  fittest  localities  j and  the  18th  of  the  following 
month  of  October  as  a proper  season : u at  that  time 
and  place  he  should  be  prepared,  by  the  advice  of  his 
brethren  in  council,  to  do  justice:  he  and  they  being  the 
sole  judges  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  no  such  cause  could 
be  entertained  but  in  their  presence,  and  by  their  coun- 
sels.” If  required,  the  pontiff  engaged  to  deliver  his 
written  pledge  to  that  effect/ 

This  reply,  when  communicated  to  the  Roman  people, 
indignation  excited  their  utmost  indignation : it  was,  they  ex- 
ofof  Rom/io  c^a*mec^  manifestly  intended  to  deprive  them  of 
ome’  their  ancient  and  undoubted  privilege  of  a cor- 
porate assent  to  the  election  of  their  bishop : the  comitia 
pronounced  it  to  be  u contrary  to  all  laws  and  canons 
that  the  election  of  a Roman  pontiff  should  take  place 
any  where  but  in  Rome,  and  that  the  capital  should  thus 


See  Book  X.c.  i.  pp.  164,  165  of 
this  work.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
remarks  in  the  Passage  of  this  work 

may  observe  tbat  the 
words  salvo  honore,”  &e.  were  fully 
oj>en  to  the  construction  Put  uPon  them 
e™Peror;  namely,  that  they  de- 
noted  not  merely  honorary  distinction, 
put  right  or  prerogative.  Nor  can  any 
™re8lUp.°n  ^Prerogative  of  con- 
currence having  existed  Prior  to  the 


ordinance,  nor  even  at  a 
period;  witness  the  application  of  Greg. 
VII.  himself  for  the  royal  confirmation. 
See  Book  X.  c.  iv.  p.  250  of  this  work. 

f Ep.  Gelas.  II.  ad  Episc.  Franci®, 
Cone.  vi.  p.  1941.  The  letter  is  erro- 
neously dated  the  xvii.  kal.  Feb.  instead 
of  the  xvii.  kal.  April  (1 6th  March) 
1118.  See  Jaffa's  amendment  of  the 
date.  Conf.  Land,  jun.  Hist.  MedioL 
ap.  Murat • v.  p.  502, 
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be  robbed  of  its  ancient  rights  and  prerogatives;  the 
proper  mode,  therefore,  of  vindicating  their  violated  pri- 
vileges was  at  once  to  elect  a pope  in  all  due  form  of 
law  in  lieu  of  him  who,  after  this,  could  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  their  bishop.”  This  proposal  was  adopted, 
if  not  suggested,  by  the  emperor.  The  choice  of  the 
citizens  fell  upon  Maurice  archbishop  of  Braga,  then 
residing  at  Rome  upon  the  business  of  his  see.  With- 
out further  formality,  Henry  led  the  prelate  by  the  hand 
to  the  bema  of  the  basilica ; the  usual  question  was  put : 
“ Will  you  have  this  man  to  be  your  bishop?” — and  the 
people  saluted  him  pope,  without  a dissentient  voice.  The 
emperor  and  the  clergy  of  his  party  formally  recorded 
their  consent  to  the  popular  choice,  and  Maurice  of  Braga 
was  saluted  pope  by  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII. 

The  new  pope,  or  antipope,  enjoyed  a high  character 
for  learning,  piety,  and  purity  of  life.  He  had  Maurice  f 
taken  no  step  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  Braga  elected 
imperial  court,  or  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  the  po{J®’ ‘yjjj®' 
people ; his  only  error  was,  that,  in  accepting 
the  papacy,  he  lay  under  the  delusion  that  he  could,  by 
the  power  of  the  gospel  and  the  eloquence  of  preaching, 
dispose  men’s  minds  to  peace  and  charity.  “ To  that 
end,”  says  his  biographer,  “ he  preached  frequently,  and 
with  admirable  unction,  concerning  the  perfect  law  of 
God,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church;  inculcat- 
ing the  precepts  of  peace  and  goodwill  towards  men 
without  vehemence  or  rancour,  nay,  not  even  against  his 
rival,  John  of  Gaeta.”®  In  the  religious  aspect  „ . 
the  character  of  Gelasius  contrasts  somewhat 
singularly  with  that  of  Gregory.  He  too,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  a man  of  learning,  piety,  ajid  religion : a that 
is,”  adds  our  authority  cautiously,  “ as  far  as  any  reli- 

g’.on  could  be  borne  with  in  Rome.”h  If  the  religion  of 
elasius  did  not  exceed  the  amount  of  that  virtue  tole- 


g LandulpK  Med.  Hist.  c.  xxxii.; 
Murat,  y.  p.  503;  Stepk  Baluz.  Vita 
Mauritii  Burdini,  Misc.  Hist.  ed.  Mansi , 
i.  pp.  137  et  sqq.  Baluzius  rescues  the 
memory  of  Maurice  from  the  obloquy 
.cast  upon  it  by  the  mendacity  of  the 


papal  advocates,  and  raises  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  election  of  Ge- 
lasius II.;  but  without  dispersing  those 
which  tainted  the  title  of  Gregory 
VIH. 

h MIn  quantum  Romm  patitur.” 
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rated  by  the  Romans,  it  could  have  been  no  serious  bur- 
if n UPon  conscience ; and  it  soon  became  apparent 

that  the  accidental  claims  of  a holy  and  religious  life  and 
conversation  might  be  a good  title  to  martyrdom,  but 
no  proper  qualification  for  the  Roman  pontificate  in  that 
age. 

If  we  accept  the  character  of  Maurice  of  Braga  from 
How  de-  h*8  opponent,  we  have  the  picture  of  an  aban- 
h^opponent  ^one^  as80c^te  of  heretics  and  rebels,  the  chief 
’of  a faction  consisting  of  the  refuse  of  the  Wi- 
bertine  schismatics,  supported  by  certain  excommuni- 
outcasts  among  the  Roman  nobili,  and  a miserable 
rabble  of  cutthroats  and  brigands  among*  the  populace. 
But  the  description  applies  rather  to  the  party  than 
the  person  of  the  intruder.  True,  he  was  promptly 
published  to  the  world  as  the  vilest  of  monsters,  a per- 
jurer, an  adulterer,  a violator  of  the  church  and  the 
Catholic  faith ; but  these  were  technical  terms,  applicable 
to  the  losing  party  only,  and  adopted  with  a view  to 
justify  any  amount  of  vindictive  cruelty  in  which  the 
winners  might  be  inclined  to  indulge.  From  Capua, 
where  Gelasius  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  he  issued 
sentence  of  excommunication  and  anathema  against  his 
rival,  and  included  in  the  same  condemnation  the  em- 
peror Henry,  together  with  all  his  aiders,  abettors,  and 
associates  in  heresy  and  rebellion.  But  the  spiritual  tem- 
pest in  the  south  rolled  harmlessly  over  the  head  of  Henry 
Gelasius  and  his  friends  at  Rome.  The  Norman  vassals 
thdeeNoraans.  °,f  tf®  P°Pe>  satisfied  with  repelling  the  attacks 
of  the  emperor  upon  their  own  frontier,  could 
not  be  induced  to  stir  a step  to  speed  the  restoration  of 
their  ghostly  suzerain  to  his  capital.  On  the  approach 
of  the  summer  heats,  they  retired  to  their  homes ; at  the 
same  period,  the  emperor  withdrew  his  army  to  the 
healthier  highlands  of  Tuscany ; and  the  imperial  party 
in  the  city  was,  as  usual,  left  to  maintain  its  ground  in 
the  best  way  it  could.  The  simultaneous  retreat  of  both 
armies,  m fact,  left  the  pope  and  the  Romans  to  settle 
matters  at  their  leisure.  Gelasius  had  exhausted  his 
treasury  m gifts  and  largesses  to  his  allies;  and  when 
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in  this  state  of  isolation  he  claimed  the  protection  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  of  Gaeta,  the  latter,  “ finding1  that  he 
had  no  more  money,”  closed  their  gates  against  him.1 

Nothing  doubting,  however,  he  pushed  on  slowly  and 
stealthily  towards  Rome ; where  he  arrived  at  He 
length  “rather  in  the  guise  of  a tattered  va-  Bome,u*nd 
grant  than  as  lord  and  master  of  a great  city.” 

Under  the  protection  of  a small  party  .among  rance’ 
the  civic  nobility,  he  lurked  for  a time  in  an  obscure  quarter 
of  the  town ; but,  with  the  total  want  of  men  and  money, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  dislodging  an  antagonist  who 
could  command  both.  The  treachery  of  his  supposed 
friends  threatened  greater  perils  than  the  efforts  of  open 
enemies.  . A conspiracy  against  his  liberty  or  his  fife 
failed  rather  by  accident  than  the  zeal  or  vigilance  of  his 
defenders.3  The  Romans,  in  fact,  played  the  game  of  the 
rival  pontiffs  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  themselves ; 
that  of  Gelasius  was  for  the  moment  an  unpromising 
venture;  and  the  latter,  weary  of  the  hopeless  task  of 
dealing  at  once  with  hollow  and  craving  friends  and 
open  enemies,  resolved  to  quit  the  graceless  city,  and 
cast  himself  on  the  faithful  clergy  of  Irance.  u Let  us  go 
forth,”  said  he  to  his  little  band  of  cardinals  and  follow- 
ers, “ let  us  flee  from  this  Sodom,  this  filthy  Gomorrah, 
this  modern  Babylon,  this  den  of  blood-guiltiness  and 
every  crime  ...  for  verily,  if  we  were  to  remain  here,  it 
were  better  for  us  to  live  under  the  one  tyrant  than  under 
the  many  that  beset  us.”  This  resolution  was  acted  upon 
without  delay.  The  pope,  accompanied  by  six  cardinals, 
two  of  the  nobles  of  his  party,  and  the  small  body-guard 
he  had  been  able  to  keep  on  foot,  embarked  on  board 
certain  Pisan  galleys,  and  after  a prosperous  voyage 
landed  at  St.  Gilles  in  Provence,  whence  he  journeyed 
to  the  hospitable  walls  of  Cluny  in  Burgundy.  He  was 
received  by  the  brotherhood  with  open  arms ; and  dies 
brighter  prospects  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him ; there* 

* Pandulph.  Pisan . Vit.  Gelasii  II.  caped  from  a sadden  attack  of  the  hos- 
ubi  sup.  p.  394.  tile  nobili.  The  traitor  had  up  to  that 

1 He  was  enticed  by  a certain  cardi-  time  been  regarded  as  a fast  friend  of 
nal  Desiderius  from  his  asylum  under  a the  pope, 
false  pretence,  and  very  narrowly  es- 
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but  his  revived  hopes  were  cut  short  by  a violent  attack 
of  pleurisy,  which  brought  his  pontificate  to  a close,  after 
a reign  of  a few  days  over  the  twelvemonth  from  the 
date  of  his  election  at  Rome  in  the  preceding  year.1 

It  might  be  thought  that  when  Gelasius  abandoned 
Rome  he  had  scarcely  a friend  left  in  the  city ; that  the 
pontifical  party  was  extinct,  and  the  triumph  of  the  im- 
perialist, laity  and  clergy,  safe  under  the  wing  of  Gre- 
gory VIII.  and  his  German  allies.  But  the  commonalty 
of  Rome  had  so  long  worshiped  the  demon  of  faction, 
that  no  motive  of  action  remained  hut  the  interest  or  the 
whim  of  the  hour.  Thus  the  friend  of  yesterday  was 
often  the  enemy  of  to-day,  and  any  trivial  turn  of  for- 
tune’s wheel  sufficed  to  convert  their  railings  into  bene- 
dictions, and  their  curses  into  hallelujahs  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  This  observation  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  strange  revolution  in  the  temper  and  feelings  of 
the  Roman  populace  to  which  we  have  now  to  advert. 

With  a rival  pontiff  in  possession  of  the  capital,  it 
seemed  dangerous  to  the  curia  in  France  to 
bishopof  delay  the  election  of  a legitimate  successor  to 
Vienne,  pope  the  late  pope.  A properly-qualified  person  pre- 
as  a ix  us  -gen£e(j  himself  to  the  cardinals  assembled  around 
his  death-bed  in  the  person  of  Guido  archbishop  of 
Vienne,  a man  of  princely  birth  and  powerful  lay  con- 
nections. He  had  up  to  this  time  proved  of  eminent 
service  to  his  party  in  France : no  man  among  them  all 
had  pledged  himself  to  a more  uncompromising  adop- 
tion of  the  Gregorian  policy,  or  a more  determined  hos- 
tility to  imperialism  wherever  a blow  was  to  be  dealt  at 
the  chief  or  his  satellites.1  He  had  carried  the  torch  of 
discord  into  the  heart  of  his  home  and  empire;  and  at 
this  moment  little  more  seemed  wanting  to  cast  him 
, headlong  from  his  throne,  and  consign  him  to  the  un- 
hallowed grave  of  the  parent  whom  he  had  dishonoured 
and  betrayed.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  or  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary 11  i9,  archbishop  Guido  was  chosen  pope  at  Cluny 
by  the  name  of  Calixtus  II.  But,  with  the  decree  of 

k Pandulph.  Pisan,  in  Vit.  Gelas.  II.  on  the  29th  of  January  1119*  , 

ubi  sup.  pp.  391-415.  Gelasius  II.  died  * Conf.  chap.  vi.  p.  633  of  this  Boo  . 
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Nicolas  II.  before  his  eyes,  he  declined  consecration 
until  he  should  have  fortified  his  title  by  the  popular 
confirmation  required  by  law — a resolution  apparently 
involving  insurmountable  difficulty.  Yet  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  operation  of  obtaining  and  re-  Heported  aP- 
cording  the  suffrages  of  the  Romans  in  his  plication  to 
favour  required  no  longer  time  than  was  neces-  for  confirms^ 
sary  for  Bis  messengers  and  agents  to  travel  tion* 
from  Yienne  to  Rome,  to  collect  the  votes,  and  return 
with  them  in  their  pockets,  a distance  of  nearly  one 
thousand  English  miles,  within  the  nine  days  intervening 
between  the  day  of  election  (the  1st)  and  the  9th  of 
the  same  month,  the  date  of  his  consecration  at  Vienne  (!).“ 
We  are  therefore  driven  to  conjecture,  either  that  the 
documents  appealed  to  are  forgeries,  or  that  some  strange 
error  has  crept  into  the  dates  they  bear.  The  only  sup- 
positions consistent  with  their  genuineness  we  can  im- 
agine are,  either  that  the  letters  and  lists  of  suffrage 
were  antedated  with  a view  to  fit  them  to  the  date  of  the 
consecration,  or  that  the  ceremony  itself  has  been  errone- 
ously assigned  to  the  month  of  March  instead  of  that  of 
April  1119." 

It  is,  however,  plain  enough  that  the  news  of  the 
election  of  Calixtus  had  produced  a strange  re- 
action in  the  public  mind  at  Rome.  The  elec-  hoidsT 
tion  was,  we  are  assured,  affirmed  by  the  una-  ™un,eil 
mmous  vote  of  every  rank  and  condition,  and 
that  within  an  incredibly  short  period  the  imperial  ranks 
were  thinned  by  the  secession  of  two  schismatic  cardinals, 
two  archpriests,  nine  presbyters,  and  four  urban  abbots 
and  priors.0  In  the  interim  Henry  had  returned  to 
Germany,  and  was  then  hovering  on  the  French  frontier 
with  a view  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  his  adversary. 
This  was,  therefore,  no  time  to  try  his  new-born  popu- 


m The  letters  of  the  cardinals  of 
Sabina  and  Alba  (ap.  Martene , ColL 
ampliss.  tom.  i.  p 644)  affirm  that  the 
people  were  convoked  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  their  votes  on  the  1st  of 
February , consequently  not  only  be- 
fore the  election  of  Calixtus,  but  be- 
fore they  could  have  heard  of  the 


death  of  Gelasius.  No  fewer  than  six 
of  these  pretended  letters  of  adhesion 
are  extant  in  the  collection  of  Martene. 

0 Pandulph.  Pisan,  in  Vit.  Calixti 
II.  ap.  Murat,  iii.  418.  Conf.  Jaffi, 
Regist.,  &c.  p.  527. 

° See  the  “ Liter®  hereticorum,”  ap. 
Martene , nbi  sup.  pp.  649,  650. 
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larity  at  home,  or  to  relinquish  the  advantages  he  enjoyed 
in  the  devout  support  of  the  monarch  and  the  churches 
of  France.  A great  council  was  held  on  the  8th  of  July 
1119  at  Toulouse,  and  severe  ordinances  adopted  against 
the  embezzlement  or  detention  of  church-dues,  estate,  and 
effects.  The  most  important  of  the  resolutions  of  this 
Emancipa-  synod  purported  that  no  clerk  in  orders  should 
estate  ^^f^render  duty  or  service  to  any  layman  for  or 
on  behalf  of  ecclesiastical  estate  or  benefice ,p 
e<  Thus,”  exclaimed  Calixtus  exultingly,  “ we  have,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  at  a single  blow,  wholly  con- 
demned and  rooted  out  the  vile  heresy  of  lay  investi- 
ture  ,”q  But  Calixtus  was  soon  made  sensible  that  he 
had  reckoned  too  confidently  upon  the  submission  of  the 
. French.  The  powerful  lay  patrons  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices were  not  inclined  to  abandon  without  a struggle  the 
advantages  they  derived  from  their  .protectorates,  or  to 
relinquish  the  services  of  the  clerical  vassals  and  under- 
tenants of  their  estates.  To  help  him  out  of  this  dif- 
ficulty, or  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  churches  of 
France  and  Germany  to  support  the  project  of  unlimited 
emancipation  so  clearly  indicated  in  the  resolution  of  the 
council  of  Toulouse,  the  pope  convened  a general  council 
at  Rheims  for  the  39th  of  October  1119.  The  meeting, 
when  assembled,  numbered  fourteen  archbishops,  two 
hundred  bishops,  and  many  abbots  and  notable  eccle- 
siastics ; “ representing,”  we  are  informed,  “ the  churches 
of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Britain,  and  the  islands  of  the 
ocean,  disposed  unanimously  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  pontiff.” 

At  this  critical  moment  the  emperor  Henry  V.  was 
The  council  found  to  have  taken  up  a threatening  position 
of  Rheims.  at  yerdun  0n  tjje  Meusej  at  a distance  of  little 
more  than  seventy  miles  from  the  city  of  Rheims.  It 
became,  therefore,  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  his 
designs,  and,  if  possible,  to  entangle  him  in  negotiations 


p “Nullus  clericorum  pro  ecclesias- 
ticis  beneficiis  servire  Iaico  compella- 
. tur.”  The  word  “ servire”  denoted  the 
services,  renders,  and  dues  payable  by 
the  tenant  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  So 


Ducange , Gloss.  “ servire” . denotes 
“ aliquid  nomine  servitii  ministrare, 
praestolare,  ex  solvere.” 

Hard.  Cone,  vi.  p.197  8. 
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that  might  prevent  any  disturbance  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  council.  With  that  view  the  bishop  of  Chalons 
and  the  abbot  of  Clnny  were  sent  to  the  imperial  head- 
quarters. The  bishop  assured  the  emperor  that  the  pope 
entertained  no  desire  to  invade  or  detract  from  the  pre- 
rogatives of  his  crown,  or  to  divest  it  of  any  Negotiation 
of  its  legitimate  rights ; but  that  nothing  could  with  the 
be  done  for  him  until  he  should  have  renounced  emperor' 
the  investiture  of  bishopries  and  abbeys;  and,  by  way 
of  proof  that  he  would  sustain  no  real  injury  by  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  accursed  practice,  the  bishop  urged 
that,  although  the  French  clergy  did  no  homage  to  the 
crown  for  the  estate  of  their  churches,  }Tet  the  king 
suffered  no  injury ; nor  was  it  ever  alleged  that  they  had 
at  any  time  refused  to  render  him  the  secular  services 
due  in  respect  of  their  ancient  endowments,  although  in 
fact  these  services  were  precisely,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  than,  those  the  emperor  himself  enjoyed  by  virtue  of 
that  right  of  investiture  which  had  drawn  down  upon 
him  the  anathema  of  the  church. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  threatening  canon  passed 
at  Toulouse,  scarcely  more  than  three  monthsPre]iminaries 
before  this,  may  have  been  brought  to  the  em-  of » treaty, 
peror’s  knowledge.  If  this  were  the  fact,  it  is  &c' 
not  likely  that  he  would  forego  all  security  for  the  safety 
of  his  prerogative,  or  consent  to  place  himself  upon  a level 
with  the  powerless  and  impoverished  Louis  of  France. 
It  was,  at  all  events,  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the 
proposal  of  the  legate  involved  the  abandonment  of  every 
security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prospect  held  out  to 
him  ; and  he  intimated  in  reply  that  he  should  not  object 
to  discontinue  the  objectionable  practice,  if  a sufficient 
guarantee  were  given  against  any  derogation  of  his 
honours , or  of  the  essential  prerogatives  of  his  crown. 
This  basis  of  negotiations  was  reported  to  the  pope,  and 
approved  by  him.  The  discussion  of  the  terms  went  on 
smoothly  enough,  and  the  following  preliminaries  were 
agreed  to  and  signed  by  Henry : the  emperor  relinquishes 
the  right  of  investiture;  grants  a full  amnesty  to  the 
pontifical  partisans,  and  restores  their  forfeited  sees,  pos- 
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sessions,  and  property  to  all  ecclesiastics  who  had  suffered 
for  their  adoption  of  the  papal  cause : on  the  other  part, 
the  pope  grants  to  the  emperor  and  his  party  the  peace 
of  the  church,  and  restores  all  estate  and  effects  in  his 
hands,  or  those  of  his  allies,  belonging  to  the  emperor  or 
his  friends : and  it  was  further  provided  and  agreed  on 
both  sides,  that,  if  any  dispute  should  occur  as  to  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  arising  out  of  the  restitution- 
clause,  all  ecclesiastical  rights  should  be  determined  by 
the  canon  law,  and  all  secular  differences  by  the  civil 
tribunals. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  any  satisfactory  set- 
Misunder-  ^ement  could  be  built  upon  such  vague  and 
standing  of  indefinite  preliminaries ; and  it  speedily  became 
th  nariH!111’  aPPai]ent  that  both  parties  had  either  ignorantly 
or  wilfully  misunderstood  one  another.  The 
pope  construed  the  relinquishment  of  investiture  to  ex- 
tend to  the  absolute  abandonment  of  all  right  or  control 
over  estate,  franchise,  exemption,  or  privilege,  held  or 
enjoyed  with  any  ecclesiastical  office  or  dignity.  The 
emperor  naturally  restricted  it  to  the  sacrifice  of  a merely 
ceremonial  usage,  destitute  of  any  further  consequence 
or  significance  than  as  it  bore  upon  the  spiritual  status 
of  the  recipient.  The  amnesty-  and  restitution-clauses 
were  understood  by  Calixtus  to  imply  an  absolute  sur- 
render by  the  emperor  of  his  ecclesiastical  adherents  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  his  opponent,  together  with  the 
transfer  of  some  of  the  richest  escheats  and  most  impor- 
tant lay  fiefs  of  the  empire,  into  the  hands  of  the  pope's 
friends.  The  papal  negotiators  had,  it  seems,  dextrously 
enough  eluded  the  promised  security  for  the  safety  of  the 
prerogative ; and  Calixtus  resolved  to  hold  the  emperor 
to  the  literal  performance  of  his  engagement,  with  all  its 
consequences  on  its  back.  Counting,  probably,  upon  the 
precarious  state  of  the  emperor's  affairs  in  Germany/  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  his  adversary  must  come 
to  his  terms  j it  was  therefore  determined  that  the  in- 

‘ * T^e  ®axon.  Provinces  were  still  in  empire  to  an 
open  insurrection,  and  civil  disorders  tent, 
prevailed  in  every  other  part  of  the 
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tended  interview  between  him  and  the  pope  at  Pont-au- 
Mousson  on  the  frontier  should  not  take  place ; and  that 
the  former  should  be  peremptorily  called  upon  to  make 
the  renunciations  and  transfers  named  in  the  preliminary 
agreement,  as  a condition  precedent  to  his  reconciliation 
with  the  church.  With  instructions  to  that  effect,  the  car- 
dinal John  of  Crema,  the  bishops  of  Ostia  and  Chalons, 
and  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  were  sent  to  the  emperor.  The 
latter  was  required  by  them  definitively  to  adopt  the 

Eontifical  exposition  of  the  preliminaries.  Henry  and 
is  advisers  protested  that  he  had  never  contemplated 
any  such  construction  of  the  deed  as  that  contended  for 
on  the  other  side : the  whole  proceeding,  he  declared, 
appeared  to  him  more  like  a snare  than  a negotiation  for 
peace.  By  way  of  reply,  the  bishop  of  Chalons  held  up 
the  instrument,  and,  pointing  to  the  emperor’s  signature, 
“ Dare  you,”  said  he,  “ to  deny  your  own  handwriting  ? 
If  that  be  your  intent,  here  am  1 and  other  men  of  reli- 
gion ready  to  swear  upon  the  holy  gospels  that  you  are 
pledged  by  hand  and  word  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  these 
things  in  their  literal  sense.”  The  emperor  angrily  de- 
nied that  he  had  ever  assented  to  the  terms  insisted  upon; 
and  affirmed  that  the  pope  intended  to  entrap  him  into 
engagements  manifestly  detrimental  to  his  honour  and 
interests,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assurances  he 
had  so  recently  given.  The  legate  rejoined,  that  it  were 
mere  blasphemy  to  accuse  a Roman  pontiff  of  wilful  de- 
ceit ; that  if  the  emperor  believed  that  under  the  pretence 
of  right,  custom,  or  prerogative,  he  would  be  permitted 
to  traffic  in  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  he  had  deceived  him- 
self, and  must  bear  the  consequences  of  his  miscon- 
ception. 

But  a little  reflection  upon  the  dangers  of  his  actual 
position  disinclined  Henry  to  abandon  every  The  emperor 
chance  of  peace  with  the  church.  He  therefore  requests  time 
declared  himself  incompetent  to  make  thesacri-toconsull,&c' 
fices  required  without  the  sanction  of  the  estates  of  the 
empire,  and  requested  time  to  take  the  advice  of  a con- 
stitutional diet  of  the  realm  upon  the  terms  proposed  to 
him.  The  delegates  now  believed  that  they  had  the  game 
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in  their  hands;  they  granted  a delay  of  twenty-four  hours 
only,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  peremptorily 
insisted  upon  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  their  terms. 
The  emperor  still  entreated  delay  to  consult  the  con- 
stitutional authorities  of  the  empire,  without  which  any 
treaty  he  might  conclude  could  not  bind  his  estates.  In 
real  or  affected  anger,  the  legates  rudely  turned  their 
backs  upon  him,  and  hurried  the  pontiff,  who  had  ad- 
vanced some  leagues  towards  Pont-au-Mousson  to  await 
the  issue,  to  the  castle  of  the  count  of  Troyes,  affecting 
to  believe  that  Henry  had  enticed  him  thus  far  from  his 
supports  in  the  hope  of  seizing  his  person  and  repeating, 
the  treason  he  had  perpetrated  against  Pascal  II.  But 
neither  the  time  nor  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
promised  any  advantage  from  the  success  of  such  an  ex- 
periment. No  one  was  more  chagrined  at  the  departure 
Rupture  the  legates  than  Henry7  himself.  He  sent  an 
of  the  imploring  message  after  the  fugitives,  anxiously 
conferences.  requegtjng-  a delay  of  forty-eight  hours  to  delibe- 
rate how  he  might  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  pope.  The 
latter  returned  for  answer,  that  he  had  already  gone  fur- 
ther than  any7  pontiff  had  ever  done  before  him : he  had 
adjourned  a general  council  with  the  devout  hope  of  recon- 
ciling him  with  the  church ; that  he  had  travelled  at  great 
personal  inconvenience  and  fatigue  to  meet  in  peace  one 
in  whom  he  had  found  no  faith ; that  not  a moment’s  de- 
lay could  be  granted  ; and  that  now  he  (the  pope)  would 
return  to  his  expectant  brethren,  in  the  humble  hope 
that  God  would  soften  the  heart  of  the  evil-minded  man 
he  had  endeavoured  to  amend,  and  that  he  might  be  en- 
abled hereafter — when  and  wherever  that  might  be  to 
embrace  him  once  again  as  a beloved  and  obedient  son  oi 
the  church. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rheims,  Calixtus  resumed  his  pro- 
_ . Ject  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  programme 
theTrench  to  sketched  out  at  Toulouse.  He  proposed  a reso- 
thegP^”^cal  lution  that  the  council  do  absolutely  condemn, 
8C  eme’  and  by  every  means  in  their  power  engage  to 
put  an  end  to,  all  investiture  of  any  church , ecclesiastical* 
benefice  or  property , and  to  prohibit  that  it  do  thereafter 
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pass  in  any  form  by  or  through  the  lay  hand.  But 
though  the  feeble  sovereigns  of  France  may  have  seen 
with  indifference  their  spiritual  patronage  pass  from  the 
crown  to  the  great  feudatories,  the  latter  had  no  mind  to 
abandon  the  spoils,  or  to  part  with  the  valuable  patron- 
age which  had  fallen  to  tneir  share  in  the  course  of  the 
dismemberment  of  the  sovereignty  in  that  country.  The 
lay  lords  present,  reasonably  enough,  suspected  the  pope 
of  an  intent  to  divest  them  of  their  ecclesiastical  profits, 
and  to  sweep  them  into  his  own  lap.  This  broadcast  of  the 
sacerdotal  net,  in  fact,  enclosed  too  many  fishes  at  once 
even  for  the  successor  of  Peter  to  draw  to  land.  The  read- 
ing of  the  proposition  excited  an  uproar  which  no  efforts 
of  the  pope  or  his  friends  could  allay.  From  morn  till 
dusk  there  was  no  cessation  of  the  clamour,  and  Calixtus 
was  compelled  to  amend  his  motion  by  substituting  the 
words  u bishoprics  and  abbeys”  for  the  general  terms  in 
the  original  resolution.  This  was  thought  to  open  the 
meshes  of  the  net  wide  enough  to  let  the  smaller  fishes 
escape,  and  the  measure  thus  amended  met  with  no  in- 
superable opposition.8 

The  business  of  the  synod  was  at  an  end,  as  far  as 
that  assembly  could  be  made  serviceable  to  the  Soicmnity  of 
objects  for  which  it  was  convoked.  The  ill-  excommuni. 
humour  of  the  pontifical  party,  however,  found  cat,on’ &c' 
relief  in  a simultaneous  discharge  of  the  ecclesiastical 
artillery  against  the  great  offender  and  his  accomplices. 
At  the  close  of  the  sessions,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  blazing  torches  — the  precise  number  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots  present — were  produced:  with  one 
of  these  each  hand  was  armed ; a long  list  of  the  un- 
happy caitiffs  doomed  to  suffer  extinction  of  spiritual 
life  was  read  out ; at  the  head  of  the  list  appeared  the 
name  of  u Henry,  pretended  king  of  the  Germans 
next,  the  heretic  “ Burdinus”  (Gregory  VIII.),  with  a 


• But  Calixtus  could  not  refrain  from 
rating  the  objectors  roundly  for  their 
blindness  and  obstinacy.  He  compared 
himself  to  the  Saviour,  and  them  to  the 
backsliding  disciples,  who,  when  they 
heard  the  words,  “except  ye  shall  eat,” 


&c.  ( John  vi.  53),  were  offended,  and 
walked  no  more  with  Him;  so  they, 
when  he  had  proposed  a measure  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
church,  were  scandalised,  and  walked 
no  more  with  him. 
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long"  catalogue  of  abandoned  schismatics  and  heretics  to 
be  devoutly  consigned  to  Satan  and  his  angels.  All 
these  were  then  solemnly  cursed  and  driven  out  of  the 
church ; in  token  whereof,  at  a signal  given,  all  the 
torches  were  reversed  and  extinguished.  The  ceremony 
closed  with  a solemn  absolution  of  the  subjects  and  de- 
pendents of  the  reprobate  from  their  oaths  and  engage- 
ments ; and  the  assembly  was  dismissed  with  the  pon- 
tifical blessing.* 


The  most  convincing  proof  that  neither  Eome  nor 
Rome  not  the  even  Italy  was  the  proper  home  of  the  papacy 
home  of  the  may  be  found  in  the  contrast  between  its  in- 
papacy. guence  abr0ad  and  its  domestic  insecurity. 
Since  Gregory  VII.  threw  off  the  imperial  protectorate, 
the  only  chance  of  safety  for  the  pontiffs  in  Home  lay  in 
the  Norman  alliance.  But  even  that  alliance  could  be 
relied  upon  no  longer  than  the  funds  for  the  hire  or  the 
reward  of  their  mercenary  services  were  forthcoming. 
When  these  funds  failed,  Gregory  and  his  successors 
were  each  in  turn  put  to  flight  by  Wibertines,  nobili, 
citizens  or  imperialists,  singly  or  in  combination,  till 
the  harassed  pontiffs  found  no  place  where  to  lay  their 
heads  in  safety  within  the  city- walls.  No  reliance  could 
be  placed  upon  the  natural  means  of  upholding  the  do- 
mestic government  of  the  popes.  Against  such  a state 
of  things,  a revival  of  their  connection  with  the  secular 
powers,  under  one  form  or  another,  offered  the  only 
remedy.  Their  quarrel  with  their  official  protector  cut 
them  off  from  their  party  in  Germany ; and  thus  it 
happened  that  France  now  afforded  the  only  tolerably 
safe  anchorage  for  the  bark  of  St.  Peter. 

Advantages  state  of  the  kingdom  was,  however, 

of  France  as  singularly  favourable  to  the  working  of  the 
pSrp“wer.Pontifical  machinery.  Under  Philip  I.  the 
royal  authority  had  fallen  into  a state  of  de- 


. * The  authorities  for  the  statements  ations  with  the  emperor.  But  the 
m the  text  are  Ordericus  Vitalis  and  work  wears  rather  the  appearance  oi 
Hesso  Scholasticus,  ap.  Hard.  Concil.  a rhetorical  exercise  than  of  a sober 

vi.  1990.et  sqq.  The  narrative  of  narrative  of  events  of  which  the  author 

Hesso  concerns  principally  the  negoti-  was  an  eye-witness. 
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crepitude,  comparable  to  that  of  the  later  Merovingian 
kings.  The  feudal  principle,  it  is  true,  still  breathed  a 
breath  of  life  into  the  languid  body  of  the  state,  yet 
without  constitutional  unity,  or  any  common  objects  or 
interests  to  bind  together  in  one  corporate  association 
the  numberless  independent  princes,  barons,  and  eccle- 
siastics among  whom  the  kingdom  was  parcelled  out.” 
There  was,  therefore,  no  central  influence  or  interest 
powerful  enough  to  conflict  with,  or  to  check,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  papal  scheme.  In  France  there  was  no 
necessity  for  treaties,  alliances,  negotiations,  or  precau- 
tions to  remove  impediments  or  clear  the  field  of  action. 
The  progress  which  the  canon  or  decretal  law  of  Rome 
had  made  among  the  Gallic  clergy,  the  eager  zeal  of  the 
monastic  bodies  for  the  extension  of  clerical  exemptions 
and  privileges,  had  served  to  fix  the  attention  of  every 
party  in  the  church  upon  the  chief  dispenser  of  that 
scheme  of  law  from  which  all  orders  hoped  to  profit  so 
largely.  Pope  Urban  II.  had  seized  upon,  and  profited 
by,  these  advantages  with  skill  and  diligence.  By  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  the  crusading  movement,  he 
had  centered  in  himself  the  religious  and  martial  sympa- 
thies of  the  people ; by  upholding  the  “ truce  of  God,”  he 
had  clothed  himself  with  the  character  of  the  prince  of 
peace,  and  elevated  himself  to  the  undisputed  censor- 
ship of  the  morals  and  religion  of  Christendom. 

This  lofty  character,  which  Pascal  had  failed  to 
maintain,  was  resumed  by  Calixtus  II.,  and  character 
supported  with  excellent  industry  and  discern-  and0jnfl0ueen#e 
ment.  While  he  resided  in  France  the  whole  caiiltusUi 
ecclesiastical  government  had  passed  into  his  Fran(!e> 
hands.  Between  the  2d  of  February  1119  and  the 
28th  March  in  the  following  year,  he  had  traversed  the 
kingdom  in  its  length  and  breadth ; he  had  visited  and 
inspected  numerous  churches,  hospitals,  and  monas- 
teries, reforming  abuses,  restoring  discipline,  and  esta- 
blishing regulations  for  their  better  government ; he  had 
confirmed  the  privileges  and  endowments  of  more  than 
thirty  churches  and  conventual  bodies;  he  had  taken 

" Conf.  Sismondi , Hist,  de  Fr.,  v.  pp.  3 and  250. 
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many  of  the  latter  under  the  immediate  protectorate  of 
h 866  y an(^  *n  return  for  this  inestimable  benefit, 
he  had  reserved  certain  quitrents  and  annates,  by  way  of 
acknow ledgment  only , to  the  apostolic  treasury.  Besides 
these  profitable  labours,  he  had  decided  numerous  ap- 
peals. With  the  authority  of  a monarch  he  had  decreed 
restitutions  and  indemnities ; he  had  redressed  wrongs, 
regulated  ecclesiastical  dues  and  duties ; determined  the 
boundaries  of  disputed  dioceses  and  jurisdictions ; settled 
and  approved  rules  of  discipline ; granted  privileges  and 
exemptions  where  he  thought  them  merited  or  expedi- 
ent; and  every  where — from  the  monarch  on  the  throne 
to  the  meanest  vassal  or  priest — exacted  the  mostobse- 
quious  attendance  upon  his  person,  and  the  most  punc- 
tilious. obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  apostolic  council. 

His  position  in  France  was  at  the  same  time  highly 
Advantages  advantageous  for  communication  with  the  re- 
oTc^Lmoter  portions  of  the  Latin  communion.  From 
F^anc® and  Toulouse,  Cluny,  Lyons,  Rheims,  Chalons,  and 
e ew  Troyes,  he  was  at  hand  to  entertain  appeals 
from  foreign  churches,  to  issue  his  precepts,  to  summon 
his  councils,  to  receive  advices,  and  to  send  out  his  orders 
with  safety  and  despatch.  And,  in  fact,  the  registry  of  his 
correspondence  displays  a surprising  activity  of  superin- 
tendence. In  Germany  he  kept  up  a continuous  inter- 
change of  letters  with  the  chiefs  of  his  party.  In  Spain 
he  erected  a new  archbishopric, v and  assigned  a province 
to.  the  metropolitan.  In  England  he  suspended  the 
primate  Ralph  of  Canterbury  for  disobeying  his  com- 
mand to  consecrate  Thurstan  archbishop-elect  of  York, 
and  as  a penalty  for  his  contumacious  resistance  to  the 
introduction  of  the  legatine  commission  into  the  king- 
d°m*  He  directed  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  the 
whole  prelacy  of  Scotland  and  the  Western  Islands,  to 
acknowledge  Thurstan  as  their  primate,  and  consecrated 
him  to  that  office  with  his  own  hand.  His  decrees  were 
eard  and  obeyed  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  north ; 
and  even  the  kings  Aistan  and  Seward  of  Norway  ac- 


l ^ tago  de  Compostella. 

Jsaamer,  ap.  Lappenberg , Gesch, 


v.  England,  ii.  258. 
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cepted  from  him  the  protectorate  of  the  remote  churches 
of  the  Orcades.2 


Whatever  degree  of  credit  we  may  attach  to  the 
alleged  unanimity  of  the  Romans  in  favour  of  of 
Calixtus  II./  it  is  certain  that  for  rather  more  pope  calixtus 
than  a twelvemonth  after  his  election  his  rival  40  Bome' 
Gregory  VIII.  resided  in  peace  at  the  Lateran,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Tusculan  nobili  and  the  still  nume- 
rous Wibertine  party.  During  that  period  he  devoted 
himself  to  works  of  charity,  religion,  and  public  virtue : 
vain  titles  to  honour  or  respect  among  a generation 
destitute  of  all  these  attributes ! And,  in  truth,  by  the 
time  Calixtus  thought  of  returning  to  Rome,  the  people 
had  become  weary  of  the  decorous  idol  they  had  set  up. 
On  the  approach  of  his  enemy,  Gregory,  anticipating  ms 
own  downfall,  retired  to  the  provincial  town  of  Sutri, 
where  the  old  attachment  of  the  people  still  held  out 
some  prospect  of  personal  safety.  No  impediment  now 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  Calixtus.  We  are 
assured  by  his  panegyrists  that  his  march  from  the  Alps 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  one  long  ovation.  In  the 
Provence,  at  Milan,  Lucca,  Pisa,  he  was  received  with 
all  but  divine  honours.2  His  entry  into  Rome  was  cele- 
brated by  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy ; 
the  storm-clouds  which  had  obscured  his  prospects  had 
left  scarcely  a trace  behind;  and  Calixtus  was  enabled 
to  resume  the  sceptre  which  had  fallen  from  the  hands 
of  his  feebler  predecessors,  with  no  other  task  before  him 
but  that  of  improving  the  advantages  which  were  to  help 
him  to  still  more  triumphant  results.  Duke  William  of 
Apulia,  and  with  him  the  principal  Norman  dynasts,  did 


* Our  account  of  the  administration 
of  pope  Calixtus  in  France  is  princi- 
pally extracted  from  Philip  Jaffa's 
Regist.  Pontif.  Roraae,  Berlin,  1851, 
pp.  527-534.  The  documents  there 
given  in  abstract  have  been  compared 
with  the  originals  in  the  Concilia  and 
elsewhere. 

y See  p.  655  of  this  chapter. 

1 The  fulsome  eulogies  of  his  bio- 
graphers are  to  be  trusted  only  for  ge- 


neral facts.  They  are  certainly  very 
disagreeable  reading.  These  lives  are 
principally  ; Vit.  Calix.  II.  a Card . 
Aragon,  ap.  Murat  iii.  419;  Pandulph. 
Pisan.  Vit.,  &c.  ubi  sup.  p.  418,  a pro- 
duction tainted  with  all  the  fsetor  of 
sacerdotal  malignity ; Narratio  Udes- 
chalci , ap.  Canis.  Leet.  Antiq.  tom.  iii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  18;  Ekkehard.  Annal.  an.  1119, 
ubi  sup.,  a more  trustworthy  autho- 
rity. 
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him  willing-  homage ; a force  waa  despatched  under  the 
Capture  of  cardinal  J ohn  of  Crema  to  reduce  the  rebellious 
Gygory  city  of  Sutri,  and  drag*  thence  the  helpless  rival, 
whom  it  would  have  been  the  more  generous, 
probably  the  wiser,  course  to  consign  to  oblivion,  to  his 
presence,  with  every  circumstance  of  cruel  triumph  that 
could  add  poignancy  to  the  agony  of  the  aged  sufferer. 
Mounted  on  a mangy  camel,  the  decrepit  captive  was 
paraded  in  miserable  triumph  before  the  pope,  after  ex- 
posure to  the  insults  and  mockeries  of  a brutal  mob;  till, 
covered  with  dust  and  filth,  he  was  at  length  consigned 
to  his  dungeon : cc  after  which  righteous  act  ” quoth  his 
biographer,  u the  blessed  Calixtus  repaired  to  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  where  he  mounted  the  throne;  that  august 
ceremony  concluded,  he  marched  in  triumphant  proces- 
sion, beneath  arches  of  honour  and  with  great  glory,  to 
His  treatment  his  palace  of  the  Lateran.”  The  unfortunate 
and  death.  Gregory  VIII.  lingered  for  a time  in  the  castle 
of  F ermo,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  obscure  monastery 
of  Cava.  There  is  little  doubt  that  his  death  was  hast- 
ened by  the  cruel  rigour  perpetrated  upon  him  with  a 
view  to  extort  a public  confession  and  penance ; but  we 
are  drily  told  that cc  the  archheretic  and  impostor  died  at 
Cava  stilt  persevering  in  his  rebellion.”* 

We  turn  with  a sensation  of  relief  from  Rome,  her 
state  of  popes,  her  factions,  her  multiplied  perjuries,  her 
Germany,  shameless  venality  and  hypocritical  pietism,  to 
inquire  for  a moment  how  in  the  mean  time  the  papal 
cause  had  thriven  among  a people  who,  with  all  their 
sins  upon  their  backs,  were  still  mindful  of  their  common 

difficult  to  doubt  that  Gregory  was  one 
of  those  thus  “ done  to  death.”  Ek- 
kehard  of  Aurach  observes  upon  this 
subject : “ Sunt  enim  qui  talibus  eum 
(Gregorium)  deprehensum  asserunt  fla*. 
gitiis,  quae  nostris  indignum  duximus 
tradere  scriptis.”  Chron.  Urang.  an. 
1121,  ubi  sup.  p.  256.  But  the  pope 
himself  has  taken  care  to  leave  little 
doubt  on  our  minds  of  what  these  “A 
gitia”  amounted  to. 


r,  J^tant  ePlstle  of  Calixtus  to  1 
GaUic  bishops  (ap.  Hard,  vi.)  bear! 
revolting*  teatimnnv  — n 


— uueiea  D7  religious  hatr 

In  this  epistle  the  cant  of  spurious  pit 
is  intoned  with  the  edifying  twang 
all  times  acceptable  to  the  ear  of  the 
?atl.c*,i  ‘ Mol  of  the  German  kin 
he  tells  his  correspondents,  “and 
his  enemies,  hare  been  taken  prise 
ere,  and  some  done  even  unto  death 
the  maceration  of  the  dungeon."  It 
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11  fatherland,”  still  bore  in  mind  that  they  belonged  to  a 
race  which  had  given  the  law  to  Christendom,  and  might 
even  now  occupy  the  same  lofty  station  in  the  world, 
could  they  but  impart  to  the  elements  of  greatness  within 
the  outward  unity  requisite  to  give  momentum  and  direc- 
tion to  that  internal  moving  force  whose  irregular  action 
had  hitherto  been  productive  of  a mere  waste  of  power,  and 
brought  upon  them  an  unspeakable  amount  of  public  ca- 
lamity. Albert  archbishop  of  Maintz  was  at  this  point  of 
time  the  legate  in  ordinary  of  the  holy  see  in  Germany. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  picture  to  ourselves  a more  fin- 
ished specimen  of  the  ecclesiastical  tyrant.  Armed  with 
full  pontifical  powers,  he  managed  in  a short  time  to 
alienate  some  of  the  most  devoted  supporters  of  the  papal 
policy .b  At  the  same  time  that  indifferentism  as  to  the 
papal  censures,  of  which  the  pope  had  of  late  complained 
so  bitterly,  seems  to  have  suffered  little  abatement  in 
Germany;  and  though  the  emperor’s  affairs  wore  no 
flattering  appearance,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  rather 
in  the  numberless  enemies  which  his  despotic  temper  had 
raised  up,  than  in  any  special  deference  to  the  Po8ition  of 
pontifical  menaces.  To  add  to  his  other  mis- Henry  v.  in 
fortunes,  his  ablest  minister  and  almost  his  only  Germany' 
friend,  the  bishop  of  Munster,  had  died.  But  against  this 
may  be  set  off  the  important  advantage,  that  Henry  V. 
had  no  son  to  seduce ; he  had  no  child  who  could  serve 
the  purpose  of  a fulcrum  for  the  ecclesiastical  lever,  such  as 
that  with  which  he  and  his  brother  Conrad  had  furnished 
their  father’s  enemies;  and,  in  this  respect  resembling 
his  father,  he  never  despaired  of  his  ability  to  sustain 
himself  against  any  amount  of  disaffection  or  resistance 
on  the  part  of  his  subjects.  And  now  that  resistance 
was  already  languishing  into  apathy ; the  world  was 
getting  weary  of  the  monotony  of  bloodshed  and  devas- 
tation. Even  the  redoubted  Frederick  of  Arnsberg,  the 

b More  particularly  Bruno,  arch-  seems  probable  that  the  legates  a latere 
bishop  of  Treves.  For  his  protection  here  meant  were  the  “ laterales  ex  fa- 
against  the  lawless  interferences  of  Al-  milia  pap®” — the  college  of  cardinals, 
bert,  pope  Calixtus  granted  him  a brief  namely,  who  are  commonly  described 
of  exemption  from  all  legatine  jurisdic-  • as  of  the  family  or  household  of  the 
tion  but  such  as  should  come  a latere.  pope. 

Martene,  Coll,  ampliss.  i.  p.  660.  It 
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Approxima-  u beau  ideal”  of  the  robber  chivalry  of  the  age, 
panies!  ^roPPed  bis  arms,  and  made  his  submission 
, to  *be  emperor.  The  Saxon  principalities,  ex- 

hausted by  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  a state  of 
warfare  which  had  lasted  for  more  than  half  a century, 
had  come  to  an  agreement  with  one  another  to  put  an 
end  to  their  private  feuds.  This  pacific  measure  led  to 
an  opening*  for  negotiation  with  the  court.  An  amicable 
conference  was  broug*ht  about  at  Goslar,  where  the  duke 
Lothar  of  Saxony,  the  palatine  Frederick,  the  mark- 
grave  Rodolf,  and  other  Saxon  chiefs  and  barons,  were 
received  into  favour.  About  the  same  time  the  restless 
archbishop  of  Cologne  entered  into  pacific  relations  with 
the  sovereign.  It  is  obvious  that  the  thunders  of  Rheims 
had  almost  died  away  upon  the  ear  of  the  German  laity. 
I he  spiritual  army,  however,  still  kept  the  field;  and 
Albert  of  Maintz  stemmed  the  ebbing  tide  of  secular  zeal 
with  address  and  courage.  A false  step  of  the  emperor 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  fair  prospects  which  had 
late  dawned  upon  the  nation.  In  the  hope  of  driving 
the  refractory  archbishop  into  the  pacific  circle,  with 
which  he  had  surrounded  himself,  he  laid  siege  to  the  me- 
tropolitan city  of  Maintz : a step  so  clearly  irreconcilable 
Jealousies.  his  late  beneficent  professions,  that  Albert 
. . found  it  no  difficult  task  to  reawaken  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Saxon  princes.  With  one  accord  they  flew 
to  arms.  Henry  hastened  to  encounter  the  unexpected 
danger ; the  armies  stood  in  each  other’s  presence,  ap- 
parently prepared  for  the  deadly  encounter.  But  the 
lust  oi  battle  was  extinct  on  both  sides;  the  flame  of 
civil  and  religious  discord  had  been  quenched  in  the 
floods  oi  calamity,  or  lingered  only  in  the  breast  of  the 
Pacification.  ^ana^c  or  the  brigand.  The  yearnings  of  every 

• 4.  4.  heart,  the  demands  of  every  social  and  family 

in  erest  commanded  peace ; and  when  the  two  great  di- 
visions or  the  nation  came  into  each  other’s  presence,  the 
spin . or  nationality  and  brotherhood  burst  forth  in  a 
imammous  prayer  to  the  God  of  mercy  to  save  them  from 

• 18  i F + r ,cnme  °f  mutual  murder.  As  if  by  a single 
purse,  twelve  notables  were  selected  from  each  army; 
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and  after  a short  conference^  it  was  agreed  that  a diet  of 
the  whole  empire  should  assemble  at  Wurzburg  upon 
the  following  feast  of  St.  Michael,  to  decide  upon  the 
terms  of  a general  religious  and  national  pacification : 
meanwhile  an  inviolable  truce  was  to  be  observed  by  all 
classes  and  conditions  throughout  the  realm.' 

On  the  appointed  day  the  parties  approached  each 
other  with  some  misgivings.  But  these  soon  Diet  of 
gave  way  before  the  frank  explanation  of  the  Wiirzburg. 
motives  of  both  parties.  In  the  simply  political  branch 
of  the  question  little  remained  to  be  done  but  to  agree 
upon  the  police  regulations  for  putting  an  end  to  civil 
disorder,  and  for  the  mutual  restoration  of  forfeited  or 
sequestrated  estate.  As  to  the  standing  ecclesiastical 
disputes,  it  was  resolved  that  the  emperor  should  give 
all  lawful  obedience  to  the  pope : that  as  to  subsisting 
differences,  they  should  be  adjusted  at  a free  conference 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pontiff,  by  the  counsel  and 
advice  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  ; yet  so  that  the  em- 
peror should  freely  enjoy  all  the  ancient  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  his  crown ; and  that  in  like  manner  the 
church  should  be  in  no  respect  curtailed  of  its  just  rights 
and  privileges  : that  the  bishops  in  possession  should  so 
remain  until  the  adjudication  of  the  pope  in  council  upon 
their  several  titles ; and  that  in  the  interim  the  bishops 
of  the  realm  and  all  good  Catholics  should,  without  spi- 
ritual or  worldly  detriment,  he  permitted  to  hold  true 
communion  with  the  emperor .d  For  some  cause 
* or  other,  the  estates  of  the  great  duchy  of  Ba-  reped’S’fhe 
varia  had  not  been  present  at  the  diet  of  Wiirz-  excommuni- 
burg ; but  their  concurrence  in  the  resolutions  ca  °n8' 
adopted  was  obtained  without  difficulty.  Messengers  of 
high  rank  were  then  despatched  without  delay  to  lay  the 


c Ekkeh.  Urang.  Chron.  an.  1121,  ubi 
sup.  pp.  256,  257.  ' 

® Tne  terms  of  agreement  on  behalf 
of  the  prerogative  run  thus : “ Prin- 
cipes,  sine  dolo  et  dissimulatione” — 
there  had  been  enough  of  both  in  the 
preceding  dealings  between  church  and 
state  — “ intendunt  ut  in  hoc  regno 
honorem  suum  (imperator)  retineat.” 


On  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ honos” 
see  note  (d),  p.  649.  In  this  instance  it 
is  synonymous  with  our  word  “ prero- 
gative j”  all  the  legal  incidents  of  a good 
title,  with  the  advantages  of  personal 
possession — the  estate  itself.  Tne  words 
“ sine  dolo”  express  an  obligation  to  do 
a thing  in  its  literal  import,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intent  of  the  parties. 
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treaty  before  the  pope,  and  to  require  him  to  convoke  a 
general  council;  “in  order,”  said  they,  “that  mattero 
which  no  human  sagacity  can  unravel  may  be  at  once  set 
at  rest  upon  apostolical  authority,  and  by  the  immediate 
suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”'" 

However  deferential  the  language  of  the  diet  towards 
Position  the  pontiff,  it  must  have  been  abundantly  clear 
of  pope  to  him  that  they  had  taken  the  question  in  all 
CaUxtus.  principal  bearings  into  their  own  hands,  and 
that  nothing  remained  for  him  but  either  to  decline  the 
task  imposed  upon  him,  or  to  slip  out  of  the  difficulty 
with  the  least  possible  loss  of  credit  or  influence.  In  the 
latter  course  there  were  still  many  chances  in  his  favour. 
The  estates  of  Germany  foresaw  serious  inconveniences 
in  permitting  either  pope  or  emperor  to  obtain  a decisive 
triumph.  With  every  disposition,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
to  put  up  with  the  losses  they  had  sustained  during  the 
civil  wars,  they  had  no  mind  to  abandon  the  incidental 
gains  which  had  accrued  to  them  from  the  hardships 
they  had  undergone,  or  to  allow  any  such  expansion  of 
the  prerogative  as  might  be  dangerous  to  their  hard-won 

intent  of  the  ^berries.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  wise 
estates  of  enough  to  foresee  that,  if  the  pope  should  win 
Germany.  they  would  have  to  surrender  all  their 

acquisitions  in  the  shape  of  broad  lands,  tithes,  tolls,  and 
renders  of  every  kind,  advowsons  and  infeudations,  they 
had  extorted  from  the  monasteries,  churches,  and  colle- 
giate clergy  of  the  kingdom.  The  only  object  the  di- 
plomacy  of  the  age  could  entertain"  was  the  status  quo. 
The  question  whether  the  proposed  congress  was  to  end 
in  a constitutional  settlement,  or  in  a merely  temporary 
suspension  of  the  evils  they  had  suffered  under,  seems 
not  to  have  engaged  their  attention.  They  knew,  how- 
ever, that  the  maintenance  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  was  an  essential  element  in  the  title  of  every  man 
who  possessed  an  acre  of  land ; and  that  if  the  church- 
men were  permitted  to  sever  their  holdings  from  those  of 

« Ekkehard.  Urang.  Chron.  an.  1121,  673;  reedited  by  Pertz, Mon.  Germ.  S*. 

ubi  sup.  pp,  257,  258;  Codex  Sanyemia - “ Legum,”  tom.  ii.  p.  74. 

nen&ia , ap.  Martene , Coll,  ampliss.  i. 
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the  rest  of  the  feudal  proprietary,  the  very  principle  which 
held  the  whole  fabric  of  the  state  together  would  he  dis- 
solved, and  imminent  risk  of  a collapse  of  the  whole 
social  system  be  incurred.  With  this  view,  they  had 
pledged  themselves  irrevocably,  that,  come  what  might, 
no  serious  inroad  upon  the  constitutional  prerogative 
of  their  crown,  as  they  understood  it,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to. 

Pope  Calixtus  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  his  ana- 
thema had  been  cancelled  by  a stroke  of  theEffectofthe 
pen ; that  the  cessation  of  civil  discord  had  cessation  of 
stricken  his  weapons  from  his  hand;  and  thatthecml war' 
the  ad  interim,  absolution  of  the  diet  had  dissolved  the 
charm  which  had  paralysed  the  arm  of  his  enemy.  Many 
of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  papacy  had  freely 
communicated  with,  the  excommunicated  emperor/  The 
opportunity  now  afforded  for  observation  and  reflection 
brought  to  light  manifold  proofs  of  the  utter  corruption 
of  the  curia  and  its  political  agents.  A disputed  elec- 
tion to  the  bishopric  of  W iirzburg  proved  a striking*  in- 
stance of  the  venal  character  of  the  papal  legates.1 * * * * 6  It 
appeared,  in  fact,  that  the  crime  of  simony  was  in  a state 
of  transition  from  the  laity  to  the  clergy  ;h  an  observa- 
tion which  could  not  but  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  kind  of  custody  to  which  they  had  so  heed- 
lessly surrendered  their  interests  and  their  consciences. 

With  such  prospects  before  him,  pope  Calixtus  thought 
it  expedient  to  take  the  intelligence  of  the  resolutions 
of  Wurzburg  in  good  part.  His  legates  were  instructed 


1 We  mention  particularly  the  gal- 
lant confessor,  archbishop  Conrad  of 

Salzburg,  who  had  suffered  heroically 
in  the  cause  of  the  papacy.  On  the 
strength  of  the  pacification  of  Wurz- 
burg, he  and  many  other  expatriated 
prelates  had  returned  to  their  sees 

and  communicated  with  the  emperor. 

Chron,  incerti  auct.  ap.  Canis.  Lectio- 
nes  Antiquae,  ed.  Basnage,  tom,  iii.  pt. 
ii.  p.  359 ; Stenzel , i.  p.  701. 

* The  imperial  candidate,  Gebhard, 
publicly  impeached  the  legates  of  put- 

ting their  support  up  to  auction.  See 
the  statement  of  Gebhard,  ap.  Udalric. 


Cod.  Epist.  no.  335,  ap.  Eccard,  ii.  p. 
345. 

h The  German  papist  Bruno  of  Merse- 
burg, and  the  devout  abbot  Suger,  be- 
sides other  authorities  adverted  to  in 
former  passages  of  this  work,  leave  no 
question  that  legatine  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption were  common  offences.  In- 
deed the  practice  is  hinted  at  with  cen- 
sure by  Gregory  VII.  himself.  Conf. 
Book  x.  c.  vi.  p.  304;  Book  xi.  c.  ii.  p. 
492,  and  c.  vi.  p.  617,  note  (1).  As  to 
the  Wurzburg  controversy,  see  Ekkeh . 
Urang.  Chron.  an.  1122,  ubi  sup.  pp. 
258,  259. 
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Pope  Caiix-  to  convoke  a general  council  of  all  the  bi- 
dra^his  ®^°PS  an^  clergy  of  France  and  Germany  at 
opposition,  Mamtz,  to  meet  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity 
. j the  Virgin,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  reestablishment  of  concord  between  the 
holy  see  and  the  empire,  and  of  consulting  generally 
upon  the  state  of  the  churches  of  both  realms.  The  le- 
gates were  at  the  same  time  directed  to  assure  the  empe- 
ror that  no  attempt  to  infringe  upon  the  prerogative  of 
his  crown  was  in  contemplation  5 but  that  the  pontiff 
was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious, 'by  a wise  and  religious 
compromise,  to  strengthen  and  secure  the  same.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  consistency  of  the  Roman  curia, 
a suspension  of  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  papal  cen- 
sures had  become  a necessary  preliminary  of  negotiation. 
Henry  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  he 
was  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  estates  than  in  his  own. 
No  material  diversity  of  views  encumbered  the  confer- 
ences ; and  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  reduced  into  form, 
the  assembly  adjourned  from  Maintz  to  a spacious  plain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Worms.  Here  unnumbered 
multitudes  assembled  to  witness  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fied copies  of  the  treaty  which  was  to  bring  back  civil 
and  religious  peace  to  the  wasted  and  wearied  land.  The 
ceremony  concluded  with  a solemn  mass  and  Te  Deum 
by  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia,  during  which  the  legate 
communicated  with  the  emperor,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
pope  imparted  the  kiss  of  peace. 

The  stipulations  of  this  celebrated  treaty  or  concordat 
were  the  following: 

The  pope  granted  to  the  emperor,  that  the  elections 
Treaty  or  to  all  bishoprics  and  abbeys  of  the  empire  be 
concordat  of  made  in  his  (the  emperor's)  presence , without 
papal  part  ^“ony,  or  any  kind  of  compulsion  ,*  and  in  such 
wise  that  if  thereupon  any  dispute  should  arise, 
e emperor  he  at  liberty , by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
. e me^ropolitan  and  comprovincial  bishops,  to  pronounce 
inja/oourojthe  person  who  should  appear  to  him  to  have 
the  best  claim : 

That  the  candidate  thus  elected  should  receive  from 
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the  emperor  the  temporalities  of  his  see  or  abbey  by  the 
delivery  of  a rod  or  sceptre , but  without  bargain  or  valu- 
able consideration  of  any  kind,  and  should  ever  there- 
after render  unto  the  emperor  all  such  duties  and  services 
as  by  law  he  was  bound  to  render. 

These  articles,  however,  referred  to  the  Germanic 
dominions  of  the  emperor  only.  As  to  other  parts  of 
the  empire  — probably  Italy  — it  was  agreed  that  the 
consecration  of  the  prelate  might  precede  the  investiture 
by  “ rod  or  sceptre,”  but  that  the  new  bishop  or  abbot 
should,  within  six  months  of  his  consecration,  apply  for 
and  receive  the  temporalities  in  the  same  form,  but  with- 
out bargain  or  compulsion,  and  should  thereupon  be 
bound  to  perform  the  like  duties  and  services  in  respect 
thereof. 

But  as  to  all  the  temporalities,  whatsoever  and  where- 
soever, belonging  to  the  Roman  church , none  of  these 
stipulations  was  to  apply. 

On  the  papal  part,  the  instrument  concluded  with 
general  promises  of  support  and  goodwill,  and  the  grant 
of  a true  peace  to  all  who,  within  the  period  of  the  late 
disturbances,  might  have  attached  themselves  to  the  im- 
perial party. 

The  emperor,  on  his  part,  explicitly  abandoned  in- 
vestiture by  delivery  of  the  ring  and  crosier,  on  the  part 
and  granted  that  in  all  the  churches  of  the  em-  of  the 
pire  there  should  be  made  free  canonical  elec - em/,eror* 
tions  and  consecrations : 

The  properties  and  temporalities  of  the  blessed  Peter, 
which,  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  disorders, 
whether  in  his  late  father’s  or  his  own  time,  might  have 
passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  holy  see , or  might  then 
be  in  his  (the  emperor’s)  hands,  or  in  those  of  others, 
he  did. thereby  promise  to  restore,  and  cause  to  be  re- 
stored : 

He  engaged,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  in  due 
course  of  law,  to  restore,  and  cause  to  be  restored,  all 
the  properties  of  churches  and  laity,  of  which,  during 
the  late  wars,  they,  or  any  of  them,  might  have  been 
unlawfully  disseised : 

VOL.  IV.  X X 
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j kistly,  the  emperor  promised  that,  in  all  mat- 
ters and  things  in  which  the  Roman  church  should  de- 
mand. his  aid,  he  woirid  faithfully  afford  the  same,  and 
that  m all  things  in  which  she  should  make  complaint 
to  him  he  would  be  ever  at  hand  to  do  her  right  and 
justice.1  D 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  upon  a detailed 
Remarks  on  comparison  of  the  antecedent  position  of  the 
t e treaty,  papacy  with  that  contemplated  by  the  Calix- 
tme  convention  or  concordat.  For  such  a purpose  it 
would  be  requisite  to  place  before  the  reader  a literary 
history  of  the  several  controversies  of  investitures,  lay 
and  clerical  marriage,  the  right  of  general  moral  super- 
intendence, and  the  absolute  subordination  of  the  secular 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state, j — a history  which,  however 
succinctly  drawn  up,  would  swell  the  contents  of  this 
volume  to  an  unmanageable  bulk.  One  or  two  points 
in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  position  of  the  papacy 
before  the  concordat  may,  however,  be  mentioned,  with  a 


1 See  the  original  in  full  form,  ap. 
fertx,  Mon.  Germ.  Legum,  tom.  ii. 
PP*  75,  76.  The  document  was  at- 
tested by  the  three  archbishop§-pri- 
mates,  six  bishops,  the  abbot  of  Fulda, 
Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  Frederick  of 
Hohenstauffen  duke  of  Swabia,  Berth- 
old  duke  of  Zahringen,  Diephold  mark- 
grave  of  Vohburg,  Engelbert  mark- 
grave  of  Istria,  Godfrey  earl  palatine 
ot  the  Rhine,  Otto  earl  palatine  of 
Wittelsbach,  Berengar  earl  of  Habs- 
burg,  &c.  The  deed  was  sealed  with 
the  golden  seal  of  the  empire  by  the 
prmce-archchancellor  of  Cologne. 

J Such  an  abstract  lies  before  the 
author  of  these  pages,  drawn  up  in 
two  chapters,  and  originaUy  intended 
to  torm  the  concluding  portion  of  this 
Book.  But  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  purely  historical  series  had  ex- 
panded  itself  precluded  the  insertion 
ot  all  episodical  matter.  It  may,  how- 
?J®r»  b®  interesting  to  the  reader  to 

lea?Vthe  names  of  the  dis- 
putants  on  either  side.  On  the  ponti- 
fical  side  several  of  these  writers  have 
text,  such  as  Berth- 
Hufn  ?■  Bruno  of  Merseburg, 

SutH  and  Bonizo  of 

putn,  others,  as  4nselm  of  Lucca 


and  Placidus  of  Nonantula,  have  not 
come  under  our  view.  On  the  Hen- 
ri cian  or  imperial  side , Siegebert  of 
Gemblours  has  been  mentioned ; but 
the  purely  controversial  treatises  of 
Waltram  of  Naumburg,  of  Guenrich 
or  Henrich  of  Treves,  Theoderick  of 
Verdun,  and  Guido  of  Osnabruck, 
however  useful  to  throw  light  upon 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  their 
party,  contain  too  little  of  purely  his- 
torical interest  to  find  a place  in  the 
text  or  at  the  foot  of  these  pages. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  writers 
are,  on  the  papal  side,  Placidus  of 
Nonantula,  and,  on  the  imperial, 
Waltram  of  Naumburg.  The  work 
of  the  former  is  inserted  in  Pe%  The- 
saurus novissimus  Anecdotorum,  tom. 
ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  xxiii.;  the  latter  in  Frier's 
Rr.  Germ.  Scriptores,  tom.  i.  pp.  244- 
326.  These  writings,  as  well  as  those 
of  Guenrich,  Theoderick,  and  Guido, 
are  almost  forgotten,  and  are  rarely 
quoted  by  historians.  But  they  con- 
tain some  remarkable  instances  of  those 
bright  gleams  of  light  which  occasion- 
ally broke  upon  the  minds  of  reflect- 
ing men  even  in  that  age  of  spiritual 
darkness  and  self-delusion. 
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view  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  that  document, 
and  the  altered  posture — if  altered  it  was — in  which  it 
placed  the  pretensions  of  tl^  holy  see  in  its  relation  to 
the  secular  state. 

The  most  important  in  all  respects  is  that  which 
relates,  to  the  adopted  definition  of  simony.  In  . 
its  primitive  meaning1  the  word  implies  a cor-  the  treat/as 
rupt  dealing  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  *°  i8 
But  in  the  papal  intendment  no  distinction  Sl,nony• 
was  allowed  between  the  temporal  possession  and  the 
spiritual  faculties  of  the  church ; botn  were  regarded  as 
essential  parts  of  one  indivisible  entirety ; so  that  it  was 
as  impossible  to  attribute  visible  existence  to  the  dis- 
embodied spirit  as  to  the  church  denuded  of  its  tem- 
poralities : therefore,  if  it  be  simony  to  buy  or  sell  spiri- 
tual office,  it  is  equally  simony  so  to  treat  that  which 
sustains  its  visible  existence  and  external  power  of  ac- 
tion.11 

Again,  the  document  before  us  stipulates  for  the 
freedom  of  election.  This  point  also  is  capable  M to  freedom 
of  elucidation  from  the  pontifical  theory  of  the  °/ election, 
derivative  powers  of  the  church.  The  pope  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  original  source  or  fountain-head  of  all 
ecclesiastical  authority:  he  alone  can  impart  a perfect 
title  to  spiritual  office  in  its  integrity;  he  alone  can 
bring  the  spiritual  and  invisible  function  into  visible  con- 
junction. The  u freedom  of  election,”  therefore,  meant 
no  more  than  the  permissive  exercise  of  a delegated 
power,  revocable  by  the  giver,  and  entitling  him  to  ex- 
ercise a discretionary  right  to  interfere,  when  he  might 
think  it  expedient,  in  the  distribution  of  the  endowments 
forming  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poreity claimed.1  This  freedom  of  election  amounted  at 
the  utmost  to  a simple  initiative ; and  the  stipulation  to 
that  effect  in  the  treaty  of  Worms  was  not  intended  to 
give  to  the  capitular  bodies  any  absolute  right  as  against 
the  pontifical  prerogative. 

k Placidus  of  Non  an  tula  labours  this  Greg.  VII.  lib.  ii.,  inserted  between 
point  with  great  zeal  and  industry.  the  54th  and  55th  epistle.  . See  the 

1 Conf.  Book  X.  c.  vi.  p.  303.  See  long  note  of  Philip  JaffS  in  his  Regist. 
also  the  “ Dictatus  Papse”  in  Regist.  Pontif.  Roman,  pp.  403,  404. 
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A third  point  in  the  antecedent  position  of  the  pa- 
as  f°  'P?c,y  *s  found  in  the  Gregorian  principles 
supremacy  of that;  for  all  spiritml  purposes,  worldly  princes 
the  pontifical  ore  the  subjects  and  ministers  of  God’s  repre- 
power,  sentative  upon  earth,01  and  that,  by  virtue  of 
tne  moral  censorship  vested  in  him,  every  movement  of 
the  secular,  body  was  liable  to  his  correction  and  cen- 
sure. It  is  incontrovertible  that  these  pretensions,  as 
far  as  they  had  found  admission  into  the  public  mind, 
must  have  defied  the  ingenuity  of  adverse  disputants;  it 
must  have  baffled  their  utmost  sagacity  to  discern  any 
visible  limit  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  pontificate.  The 
to  the  great  mystification  was  not  forthcoming.  To 
the  laity  the  theory  was  utterly  unknown ; the  pontifical 
teachers  were  contented  for  the  present  to  let  it  lie  perdu 
m the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  decretal  law.  The  con- 
cordat of  W orms  touched  not  upon  it  in  the  remotest 
sense ; the  question  as  between  the  church  and  the  state 
remained  in  statu  quo  ; and  while  the  former  contended 
for  the  merging  of  the  temporal  in  the  spiritual  power, 
the  latter  was  reduced  to  an  irreg’ular  and  desultory  re- 
sistance, which  in  the  end  decided  nothing  one  way  or 
the  other.  & 

These  observations,  we  think,  affonl  some  explanation 
General  am-  of  the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  which  appear 
iguities.  g0  conspicuously  in  the  concordat  of  Worms. 
A whispered  sneer,  a disguised  falsehood,  an  offensive  sub- 
terfuge, seems  to  lurk  in  almost  every  line : the  emperor 
abandons  investitures,  but  takes  them  back  in  the  next  sen- 
tence ; it  is  the  same  thing  in  a scarcely  varied  form:  he 
renounces  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  bishops 
ana  abbots  ; but  if  he  objects  to  the  person,  he  has  "only 
to  absent  himself,  and  the  'election  falls  to  the  ground; 

e must  be  present — but  to  what  purpose?  Was  it 
mere  y to  preserve  decency  and  regularity ; or  was  he  to 
possess  a veto  ? If  the  former,  his  office  was  that  of  chief 
presence  was  a burden,  not  a privi- 
gc  ; it  tne  latter,  what  became  of  the  ec  freedom  of  elec- 

work.  X.  c.  vi.  p.  304  of  this  n This  point  is  extremely  weU  treated 

by  Waltram  of  Naumburg. 
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tion”  ? A veto,  with  the  power  of  withholding*  investi- 
ture, must  fix  the  election  on  the  fa  voured  candidate ; 
here,  therefore,  the  deprecated  severance  of  the  body 
and  soul  in  the  church  is — to  say  the  least  of  it — ltypo- 
critic^lly  connived  at.  Again ; disputes  in  the  church 
were  to  be  decided  by  the  emperor,  “ by  the  advice”  of 
the  bishops  of  the  province : but  in  time  of  peace  what 
vassal  bishop  would  venture  to  contradict  or  appeal  ? In 
disturbed  periods,  no  legal  decision  could  be  obtained ; 
no  title  could  be  good;  no  bishop  or  abbot  lawfully 
seated.  When  canon  or  decretal  law  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  clause  of  the  treaty,  it  must  fly  off  in 
smoke ; for  the  single  reason  that  all  the  majores  causes 
—episcopal  suits  and  disputes — are  by  that  law  irrevo- 
cably reserved  to  the  decision  of  the  pope.  The  conven- 
tion appears,  in  fact,  to  have  carefully  provided  for  a 
future  collision  between  the  two  powers  upon  almost  all 
these  grounds. 

Again ; the  material  question,  whether  the  consecra- 
tion was  to  precede  or  to  follow  the  investiture, Q en  uestion 
is  left  in  obscurity.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  as  to  whether 
open,  whether  the  induction  and  livery  were  or  c“"f®ratio“ 
were  not  to  be  conditions  precedent  to  mstitu-cedeor  follow 
tion  and  consecration.  In  reading  the  treaty  it  investlture- 
is  difficult  to  determine  whether  archbishop  or  pope  might 
not  perform  the  latter  ceremonies  without  waiting  for 
investiture.  If  this  was  meant,  a schism  was  inevitable ; 
if  otherwise,  no  one  could  be  elected  without  having  be- 
forehand made  sure  of  the  grant  of  the  temporalities  by 
the  usual  means  and  methods ; court-favour,  to  wit,  soli- 
citation, influence — money ; that  is,  by  direct  or  con- 
structive simony.  In  this  view  the  pretended  u freedom 
of  election”  appears  as  a simple  provision  for  future  dis- 

{mtes.  If  an  absolute  veto  was  contemplated,  it  mattered 
ittle  whether  the  livery  was  to  precede  or  to  follow  the 
consecration ; for  in  neither  case  could  an  obnoxious  can- 
didate become  a member  of  the  visible  church,  whatever 
might  be  his  position  in  the  invisible. 

The  truth  comes  out — the  convention  of  Worms  was 
not  meant  to  be  other  than  a temporary  expedient  to 
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The  conven-  a breathing*- time  for  a generation  weary  of 

porary  com-  & ^ ,of  civil  and  religious  discord  of  half  a 
promise.  pentury  s duration.  This  temporary  character 
u-w  If  18  str°ngly  marked  in  what  it  omits  as  in 
the  .,ivSprihf- • ^ot  a sJ^aWe  is  breathed  touching 
r pnJhr  lc^\Se^wn  °f  the  pope , the  patrimony , or  the 
nnnn  °'^ ??me’  the  empire , — not  a word  is  bestowed 

fl  . 7 - jf  c ajm  °f  *be  holy  see  under  the  donation  of 
aa  fV,  * a\  ^fs  *be  city  °f  Rome  still  to  be  regarded 
ran-  j j6?*'  capital  o f the  empire  ? That  it  was  so 
* ,r.  e by  the  sovereign  and  people  of  Germany  is  un- 
*L<  w-10I?a^  TT  ?^et  ti*e  saving-clause  in  the  election  law 
ft.  T™  ~r  , as  no  piace  i°  this  solemn  settlement  of 
e a airs  of  church  and  empire.  The  real  value  of  the 
ocument  is  m a great  degree  revealed  by  the  form  it 
sumea . it  appears  as  a simply  and  exclusively  personal 
between  pope  Calixtus  and  Henry  of  Germany: 
We  Calixtus  grant  to  you  Henry/’  &c. ; « We  Henry 
emi  o you  Calixtus,”  &c.,  without  mention  of  heirs  or 
uccessors  on  either  side.  Neither  party  was  therefore 
j)und  by  it  beyond  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  Nor 
.i  ® 1 J on&  before  a voice  from  Rome  audibly  intimated 
a e convention  of  Worms  was  accorded  to  Henry 
. personally and for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  not  to  his 
uccessors.0  The  pope  had,  indeed,  accorded  a moment- 
ry  aavantag-e  to  the  emperor,  but  in  terms  so  indefinite 
rlLfof  neitber  party  beyond  the  expediency  which 
. e be  treaty.  The  world,  however,  was  made  to 

i J?  j ^be  long’  and  calamitous  quarrel  between 

tu  wn-u  empire  was  at  length  broug-ht  to  a close;  and 
too  pnrir.  TaSptoo,sensible  of  the  present  blessing  to  look 
mpnt  wtiuV01,  ^*-ure  causes  of  uneasiness  in  the  docu- 
ment which  brought  with  it  so  great  a present  relief. 

Otto  Freysmg.  ap.  Luden,  ix.  note  27,  p.  662. 
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